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A  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  James  Marshall,  M.A^ 
(Member  of  Council),  entitled,  "  Some  Points  of  Resemblance 
between  Ancient  Nations  of  the  East  and  West." 

Remarks  were  added  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball,  Mr.  William  G. 
Thorpe,  F.S.A.,  and  the  President. 

Thanks  were  returned  for  this  communication. 
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SOME  POINTS  OF  RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN  ANCIENT 
NATIONS  OF  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 

By  Rev.  James  Marshall,  M.A. 

The  scope  and  motive  of  the  present  paper  will  perhaps  best  be 
explained  by  stating  how  it  came  to  be  written.  The  writer  was 
struck  by  the  hardihood  of  assertion  which  recent  critics  of  the 
Old  Testament  have  allowed  themselves  in  reference  to  legislation. 
A  code  of  laws  is  assumed  to  have  been  promulgated  in  the  sup- 
posed interest  of  a  supposed  class,  at  any  time  which  suits  the 
exigencies  of  the  critics'  argument;  and  the  acceptance  of  such 
a  code  by  the  people — again  with  all  the  veneration  which  the 
argument  requires — is  apparently  regarded  as  too  obvious  to  need 
proof. 

In  testing  such  assertions  a  very  cursory  investigation  will  suffice 
to  prove  that  ancient  laws  are  not  made,  but  grow;  and  that  a 
code  is  little  more  than  a  registration  and  definition  of  pre-existing 
principles,  beliefs,  and  customs.  The  well  known  description  in  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles  of  the  unwritten  and  immutable  laws  of  the 
gods,  as  living  not  to-day  and  yesterday,  but  everlastingly,  and  that 
no  one  knows  the  time  of  their  manifestation,  is  historically  true, 
as  well  as  dramatically  forcible  and  appropriate. 

The  strong  grasp  of  the  past  upon  the  present  in  the  matter  of 
legislation,  is  unconsciously  attested  by  ancient  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  construct  ideal  commonwealths,  as  Plato  in  his  Republic^ 
and  in  his  maturer  work  the  Laws^  and  Cicero  in  his  similarly 
entitled  treatises.  Their  interest  does  not  consist  in  any  boldness  or 
wealth  of  imaginative  invention.  Their  value  is  chiefly  historical. 
They  help  us  to  reproduce  the  original  spirit  and  form  of  sub- 
sequently elaborated  laws,  and  guide  us  some  steps  back  along  the 

path  of  the  aypaTrra  vo/ni/ia. 

The  original  intention  was  to  adduce  arguments  and  facts  to 
show  that  the  secular  part  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  with  portions 
of  the  ceremonial,  had  its  roots  deeply  sunk  in  antiquity  and  widely 
spread,  not  merely  among  many  nations,  but  also  among  different 
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families  of  mankind.  But  it  was  found  that  this  particular  line  of 
Investigation  was  being  actually  prosecuted ;  and  consequently  this 
paper  assumes  a  more  desultory  character.  The  purpose  had  in 
view  is  to  give  instances  of  beliefs  and  practices  existing  among 
various  peoples  which  appear  to  be  unaccountable  except  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  community  of  origin,  or  early  intercourse. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  premise  a  trtiism — namely,  that  the  argu- 
mentative value  of  a  custom  or  belief  may  be  in  inverse  proportion 
to  its  intrinsic  importance.  There  are  thoughts  and  convictions — - 
common  to  the  noblest  part  of  human  nature — -which  in  successive 
generations  the  individual  seems  to  rediscover  for  himself,  as  his 
mtellect  matures  and  his  experience  is  widened :  whichj  theology 
apart,  it  is  strictly  philosophical  to  regard  as  the  inheritance  which 
an  external  Power  has  bestowed  upon  his  creatures.  These  thoughtSj 
and  the  ideas  which  cluster  round  the  impressive  facts  and  pheno- 
mena of  nattirej  as  the  sunlight  and  darkness ^  the  sky  and  the 
storm,  the  earth  and  the  sea,  are  very  weak  evidence  of  ancient 
intercourse  between  nations,  whereas  a  most  cogent  argument  may 
be  based  on  some  insignificant  custom,  the  meaning  of  which  may 
be  unintelligible  to  one  or  more  of  the  nations  among  which  it  is 
observed. 

Thus  there  is  a  general  resemblance  between  the  cosmogonies  of 
the  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  there  are 
points  of  contact  with  the  Egyptian  and  Indian  systems  as  far  as 
these  latter  can  be  constructed  by  inference.  But  the  argument  for 
an  early  association  of  races  derived  from  this  similarity  is  not  so 
strong  as  that  aflbrded  by  a  peculiar  but  unimportant  belief  which 
could  hardly  have  arisen  independently  in  so  many  quarters. 

In  defiance  then  of  the  Horatian  warning,  we  will  begin  from  the 
egg.  In  Egy|>t  Seb  was  called  the  great  cackler,  and  there  are  traces 
of  a  mundane  egg  which  he  divided  ur  hatched  (P,  It  Page  Renouf^ 
/fi^.  Lect.y  Vol.  Ill),  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  there  is  the  appeal, 
"O  Ra  in  thine  egg."  Also  in  a  magic  papyrus  {Records  of  the  Fasf^ 
Vol  X,  p.  147  \  **  Liquid  egg  found  on  earth  !  Substance  of  the 
Sesoun  gods,  great  in  heaven,  great  in  hades  !  Who  is  in  the  nest 
over  the  waves.  May  I  liquify  with  thee  in  water  ! "  And  on  the 
saieophagus  of  Seti  I  {Rtcards  of  the  Past^  Vol.  X,  p.  92)  are  figured 
criminals  in  Ra*s  great  hall^  those  who  have  insulted  Ra  on  the 
earth,  "those  who  have  cursed  that  which  is  in  the  Egg." 

Philo  Byblius  (Eusebius,  P.  E.  I,  10)  shows  that  the  idea  was  tradi- 
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tional  among  the  Phc^nicians,  when  in  his  cosmogony  he  describes 
intelligent  creatures  as  being  formed  in  resemblance  to  the  shape 
of  an  eggp 

Among  the  Aryans  of  India  the  same  notion  is  found,  (Manu, 
Ij  8, 9)*  *'  He  desiring  to  produce  things  of  many  kinds  from  his  own 
body,  first  with  a  thought  created  the  waters,  and  placed  his  seed  in 
them.  That  (seed)  became  a  golden  egg,  in  brilliancy  equal  lo  the 
sun  i  in  that  (egg)  he  himself  was  bom  as  Brahmah,  the  progenitor  of 
the  whole  world," 

Dennis  {Etruria^  Vol.  I,  p.  457)  describes  Egyptian  ostrich  eggs 
found  in  the  necropolis  of  Vulci,  painted  with  winged  camels  and 
other  figures,  and  pierced  with  holes  for  suspension :  and  he  refers 
to  the  great  roc's  egg  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  to  the  fact  that 
ostrich  eggs  are  susjiended  in  mosques  at  the  present  day,  (Compare 
also  Eusebius,  F,  E.  Ill,  2,  29  j  Plutarch, /jf>  ei  Osiris^  p.  370;  Diod, 
SicL,  I,  27.) 

Wilkinson  (III,  91)  infers  that  they  were  suspended  in  the  tern* 
pies  of  the  Egyptians,  as  they  still  are  in  the  churches  of  the  Copts. 
To  this  practice  there  is  a  remarkable  parallel  in  Sparta* 
Pausanias  (III,  16}  in  his  description  of  the  temple  of  Hiiaera  and 
Phoebe,  speaks  of  an  egg  hanging  from  the  roof,  wrapped  in  ribbons^ 
which  was  held  to  be  the  egg  produced  by  Leda.  The  Scholiast 
on  Callimachus  {Diana,  232)  ascribes  the  parentage  of  the  egg  to 
Jupiter  and  Nemesis,  and  adds  that  Leda  warmed  it  and  hatched 
from  it  the  Dioscuri  and  Helen,  Hyginus  {Foetj  A.  II,  S)  agrees 
with  the  Scholiast,  and  distinctly  states  the  fact,  to  which  all  pro- 
bability pointed,  that  the  myth  was  at  home  in  Babylonia.  Accord- 
ing to  this  author  {Fad.  T97)  an  egg  of  vast  size  is  said  to  have 
fallen  into  the  river  Euphrates,  which  fishes  rolled  to  the  bankj 
doves  sat  upon  it,  and  when  it  was  wanned  it  hatched  Venus,  who 
was  afterwards  called  Dea  Syria* 

A  third  variety  of  the  story  seems  to  have  been  current  in  China, 
A  lady  w^as  baihing,  when  a  swallow  dropped  an  egg,  which  she  took 
and  swallowed ;  and  from  this  came  Hsieh  (note  Shih  King,  p.  307), 
In  Plutarch  {M&r,^  p,  636)  there  is  a  discussion  whether  the  egg 
or  the  bird  comes  first  in  order  of  time  j  and  the  Orphic  tradition  is 
referred  to,  which  not  only  gave  the  egg  precedence  to  the  bird,  but 
attributed  to  it  universally  priority  to  all  creation.  He  further  adds 
that  the  egg  was  associated  with  the  Bacchic  worship. 
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At  Rome,  according  to  Varro  {de  M.  J?.,  I,  2),  the  egg  was 
carried  first  in  the  procession  in  honour  of  Ceres, 

The  ntetdae  which  numbered  the  courses  in  the  Circus  were  of 
oval  shape,  having  reference  to  the  Dioscuri,  famous  for  their 
horsemanship,  and  were  consequently  a  tempting  mark  for  one  of 
Tertullian's  sledge-hammer  blows*     (Da  Spetl.^  S,) 

The  extant  passage  in  the  Orphica,  apparently  referred  to  by 
Plutarch  as  above  quoted,  speaks  of  *'the  bi-sexual  egg-born 
Protogonus,"  and  it  is  noticeable  that  this  same  Protogonus  occurs 
in  the  cosmogony  of  Philo  Byblius.  There  i&  a  similar  correspon- 
dence in  the  well-known  lines  of  Aristophanes  {Aves^  ^9$%  which 
represent  "  bkck-winged  night  in  the  immeasurable  folds  of  Erebus 
begetting  the  primeval  egg  whence  Love  was  bom,"  This  Love^ 
ipm9  o  wo0ctpoK,  is  identical  with  the  TraOo^  of  Philo. 

An  egg  of  alabaster  was  found  by  Dn  Schliemann  at  Tir>^ns,  and 
another  of  aragonite  at  Troy.  A  large  egg  is  figured  on  a  Hittite 
sculpture  at  lasili  Kaia.  (Perrot,  Sardinia^  Hj  137.)  A  detailed 
account  of  the  mythology  of  the  egg  will  be  found  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies  {VI,  s,  6). 

The  nations  of  antiquity  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  succ^- 
sive  inventions  of  the  arts  of  life.  The  proof  is  abundant  for 
western  nations,  but  it  embraces  China  as  welL  To  one  early  ktng^ 
Sout-gin-chi,  is  attributed  the  discovery  of  fire ;  to  another,  Fou-hi, 
thai  of  iron  ;  to  another,  Chin-nong,  tillage  and  the  selection  of 
grain  and  herbs  ;  and  to  a  fourth,  Hoang-ti,  the  substitution  of  brick 
built  houses  for  tents  formed  of  boughs.  The  last  mentioned  fact  is 
siptificant.  The  early  use  of  sun-dried  bricks  in  Egypt,  in  Babylonia 
and  Ass}Tia,  at  Mycenae  and  Troy,  is  proved  inconiestably  notwith- 
standing the  perishable  nature  of  the  material.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  at  Athens,  where  stone  was  plentiful^  Aeschylus  makes  bis 
Prometheus  vaunt  himself  as  the  introducer  of  brick-constructed 
dwellingSt  o*T^ ''"Xiif^tj^is  ^J^oLP?  TT^offtAcm*  nfffli^,  (y%  jk.,  4S'^v  The 
attribution  of  the  ascending  steps  toward  civilization  to  different 
gods  by  Sanchoniathon  {P/ir7.  Byb.  Fr.^  VoL  III,  p.  566)  is  very 
similar  to  the  Chinese  account,  and  includes  the  invention  of  the 
use  of  brick. 

The  statement  in  the  Laws  of  Manu  (v,  23)  that  in  ancient  times 
the  sacrificial  cakes  were  made  of  the  flesh  of  eatable  beasts  and  birds, 
recalls  a  period  when  men  lived  on  their  flocks  and  herds  and  such 
game  as  they  could  capture.     In  the  cakes  themselves  used  at 
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sacrifices  in  the  West  as  well  as  the  East,  and  in  the  prohibition  of 
leaven  to  the  Flamines  at  Rome,  may  be  traced  the  progress  of 
invention,  first  pounded  corn,  then  flour  ground  by  hand  mills,  lastly 
bread  properly  so  called.  {Cf.  Servius,  Aen,  I,  179,  and  Schleimann, 
Troja,  p.  45.) 

Tradition  preserves  the  memory  not  only  of  the  change  itself,  but 
also  of  the  sentiments  with  which  the  change  was  regarded.  The 
old  nomad  viewed  with  indignation  and  contempt  the  settled  and 
unadventurous  life  of  the  husbandman.  Death  was  the  reward  that 
Triptolemus  received  for  his  invention.  Varro,  quoting  Dicaearchus, 
speaks  of  a  time  when  men  knew  not  how  to  plough  or  sow  or  plant, 
and  states  that  agriculture  was  adopted  as  a  thing  of  quite  an  inferior 
grade,  and  that  it  took  a  subordinate  part  as  the  tibia  sinistra  did  to 
the  tibia  dextra.  That  is,  to  use  a  cognate  metaphor,  that  agriculture 
played  second  fiddle  to  pasture. 

The  feeling  is  exemplified  in  the  Rechabites;  perhaps  may  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel ;  and  possibly  in  the  title  of 
shepherds  or  shepherds  of  men  given  to  princes  in  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Palestine,  China  and,  as  every  reader  of  Homer  knows,  among  the 
Hellenic  race.  It  has  not  yet  died  out.  Mr.  Stanley,  in  Darkest  Africa, 
writes  of  Wahuma,  a  harmless  and  well  conditioned  race  with 
Caucasian  features,  who  believe  themselves  to  have  come  from  the 
North,  and  are  herdsmen,  contrasted  with  Negro  hoe-men,  whom  they 
despise. 

In  the  train  of  agriculture  follows  property  in  land,  with  custom, 
limiting  and  protecting  it,  which  soon  hardens  into  law.  Hence  the 
civilizers  of  society  are  also  lawgivers.  For  the  Greeks  there  is  ArffArjrTfp 
e€fffio(p6po9  with  her  Thesmophoria  celebrated  at  Athens,  Thebes, 
Ephesus,  and  doubtless  many  other  cities ;  and  Ceres  Legifera  for  the 
Italians.  Cannes  is  lawgiver  to  the  Chaldaeans,  as  well  as  teacher  of 
the  arts  of  life,  in  which  husbandry  is  included.  {Synceilus,  p.  28.) 
Osiris  performs  the  same  double  office  for  the  Egyptians  (Plut.,  Isis^ 
P-  356),  and  according  to  Diodorus,  Isis  declares,  "  I  am  queen  of  the 
whole  land,  and  the  laws  which  I  have  enacted  no  one  can  annul." 

Separate  property  in  land  necessitated  mensuration,  especially  in 
the  early  seats  of  civilization ;  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates, 
and  similarly  situated  lands  in  China,  which  were  liable  to  inundation. 
In  Italy  the  surface  measures  were  the  actus,  a  square  of  1 20  feet,  and 
the j'uger,  of  240  by  120  feet;  these  numbers  being  multiples  of  60, 
the  base  of  our  own  division  of  the  circle  and  hour,  derived  from  the 
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astronomical  system  of  the  Babylonians,  Oannes  has  60  for  his 
numerical  sign.  The  same  number  60  is  the  chronological  cycle  used 
by  the  Chinese,  the  Z?  was  360  paces,  Plutarch  mentioning  60  years 
as  the  limit  of  the  crocodile's  life  in  Egypt,  remarks  that  that  is  the 
astronomer's  base  number. 

Mensuration  needs  accurate  standards. 

These  standards  being  a  visible  embodiment  of  law,  like  laws 
have  a  sacred  character.  There  is  the  shekel  of  the  Sanctuary,  and 
the  care  of  the  Levites  fo  rail  manner  of  measure  and  size.  ( 1  Chron. 
xxiii,  29*)  The  Romans  kept  scales  in  the  temple  of  Saturn.  (Varro, 
L,  L.  V,  1S5/)  Of  the  Egyptian  cubit,  each  inch  was  dedicated  to 
a  deity  (Wilk.,  11,  383)  ;  the  Stolistes  carried  the  cubit  of  righleous- 
ness  in  procession  (Clem.,  At.  Strom.^  ^^%A%  and  the  dead  man  upon 
his  trial  protests,  *'  1  am  not  a  falsifier  of  the  measures  in  the  ttmpks. 
I  do  not  add  to  the  weight  of  the  scale.  I  do  not  falsify  the  indica- 
tor of  the  balance.  (Page  Renouf,  ffik  ZtcL^  p.  1 96.)  Constantine 
transferred  the  cubit  from  the  temple  of  Serapis  to  the  Christian 
Church.     (Socr.,  I,  15.) 

In  China  Shun,  who  is  placed  2235  years  b.c,  is  said  to  have 
naade  uniform  the  standard  tubes  with  the  measures  of  length  and 
capacity  and  the  steelyards.  {Sh4  Kwj{,  39.)  Here  it  may  be  noted 
that  China  possessed  4000  years  ago  what  is  still  a  desideratum  in 
Europe,  a  standard  pitch  in  music  And  it  is  a  fundamental  idea 
among  the  people,  repeatedly  referred  to  and  applied,  that  harmony, 
which  is  most  simply  exemplified  in  sound,  extends  through  govern- 
ment, religion,  ceremonial,  manners,  inward  thought  and  outward 
action.  Each  month  even  had  its  characteristic  note  of  music,  I  will 
quote  one  striking  passage  from  the  S/iu  King  (p.  44). 

The  Ti  said,  **  Kwei,  I  appoint  you  to  be  Director  of  Music,  and 
to  teach  our  sons,  so  that  the  straightforward  shall  yet  be  mild ; 
the  gentle  dignified  ;  the  strong  not  tyrannical ;  and  the  impetuous 
not  arrogant.  Poetry  is  the  expression  of  earnest  thought ;  singing 
is  the  prolonged  utterance  of  that  expression  ;  the  notes  accompany 
that  utterance,  and  they  are  harmonised  themselves  by  the  standard 

tubes.     In  this  way spirits  (/.if.,  of  ancestors)  and  men  arc 

btooght  into  harmony*'^  Kwei  said  ;  **  I  smite  the  sounding  stone, 
I  gently  strike  it,  and  the  various  animals  lead  on  one  another  to 
dance/*    In  other  places  the  spirits  are  said  to  come  to  the  music. 

The  first  reading  of  this  passage  suggests  the  correspondence 
with  the  legend  of  Orpheus  attracting  by  his  lyre  the  trees  and  animals, 
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and  afterwards  in  Hades  beguiling  the  shades.  "  The  blind  old  man 
of  Scio's  rocky  isle  "  and  the  blind  harper  Tham)rris  may  be  called 
as  witnesses.  For  the  Chinese  had  anticipated  the  Normal  College, 
and  had  established  in  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Kau  a  school  of 
blind  musicians  consisting  of  two  ranks  of  directors  and  three  grades 
of  performers. 

But  closer  consideration  of  the  passage  will  reveal  a  far  more 
essential  and  primeval  connection  between  Chinese  thought  and  the 
intellectual  cultivation  of  the  West.  The  few  words  just  quoted  are 
an  abstract  of  the  elaborate  disquisitions  of  Plato,  when  he  speaks 
of  music  as  the  subtle  spiritualizing  and  refining  influence  which 
harmonised  the  whole  of  his  ideal  commonwealth  as  well  as  each  of 
its  component  parts  into  the  perfection  of  order.  The  Chinese 
matter  of  fact  division  of  Music  into  Poems,  Histories,  Ceremonies, 
and  Music  proper,  corresponded  to  the  Greek  personification  of  the 
nine  Muses. 

The  Spartans,  in  their  welcome  of  Tyrtaeus  and  discouragement 
of  all  effeminate  poems,  were  only  walking  in  the  steps  of  the  son  of 
Heaven  who,  when  he  inspected,  as  before  stated,  the  standard  tubes 
and  measures,  also  insisted  on  being  informed  of  the  songs  and 
poems  that  were  popular  in  the  district. 

In  connection  with  the  standard  tubes,  and  in  various  other 
places,  reference  is  made  to  the  stalks  and  tortoise  as  instruments 
of  divination.  Divination  by  the  stalks  of  the  Kh!  plant  is  of  great 
antiquity.  It  is  in  full  vigour  in  the  ShU  King^  which  is  assigned 
to  the  23rd  century  b.c.  Now  M.  Fran9ois  Lenormant  {Chald, 
Magic^  p.  237)  says  that  the  magi  "foretold  the  future  by  throwing 
little  sticks  of  tamarisk  wood :  this  custom  is  said,  by  classical 
writers  to  have  been  of  Scythian  or  Turanian  origin."  He  quotes 
Ezekiel  xxi  21  :  "The  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
way  ...  to  use  divination :  he  shook  the  arrows  to  and  fro,  he 
consulted  the  Teraphim,  he  looked  in  the  liver,"  and  mentions  that 
wands  or  arrows  of  fate  are  marked  on  many  Babylonian  cylinders 
as  held  in  the  hand  of  Marduk  or  of  Istar.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  following  from  the  Babylonian  Creation  Tablets :  "  I  called  the 
sons  of  the  augurs,  seven  against  seven  I  arranged  them.  I  placed 
the  holy  reeds  (?) "  The  "  Lots  "  in  the  Koran,  chap,  ii,  according 
to  Sale,  refer  to  a  game  with  arrows  much  in  use  among  pagan 
Arabs,  to  the  prevalence  of  which  Pocock  bears  witness.  The 
^a^i  which,  according  to  Philo  Byblius  (Fr.,  Vol.  Ill,  365,  Didot), 
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were  consecrated  to  certain  personages  of  Phoenician  mythology» 
may  have  a  reference  to  this  ancient  practice  of  divination,  \shich 
was  definitely  preserved  by  the  ancient  Germans,  who  used  to  cut 
and  mark  twigs  of  a  fruit  bearing  tree  and  throw  them  at  random 
on  a  white  garment,     (Tac,  Germ,^  10,) 

In  later  times  the  stalks  were  viewed  in  connection  with  a  series 
of  hexagrams  composed  of  undivided  and  divided  lines  variously 
arranged.  This  mode  of  divination,  into  which  number  seems  to 
have  entered  as  a  factor,  is  far  too  difficult  a  subject  to  be  meddled 
with  by  an  outsider.  But  there  is  one  significant  fact  about  which 
there  is  no  obscurity  whatever.  The  undivided  lines  corresponded 
to  odd  numbers^  which  were  called  male  numbers,  and  the  divided 
tines  to  even  or  female  numbers. 

Now  in  the  Pythagorean  system  of  philosophy  it  is  well  known 
that  the  doctrine  of  number  held  a  foremost  place,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  odd  numbers  as  male,  and  even  numbers  as  female  was  at 
the  very  basts  of  the  system,  and  is  perpetuated  by  subsequent 
writers,  including  Plato,  Philo,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Diogenes 
Laertius, 

The  other  mode  of  divination  by  the  tortoise  is  thus  described 
by  Mr,  l^egge  {SM  Ktng^  p.  145,  note) :  "The  way  of  divination  by 
the  shell  was  by  the  application  of  fire  to  scorch  it,  till  the  indications 
appeared  on  it"  It  is  now  suggested  that  by  this  a  light  is  thrown 
on  a  somewhat  unaccountable  fact  related  by  Herodotus-  Croesus 
tested  various  oracles  by  requiring  them  to  tell  what  he  was  doing  on 
a  particular  day.  What  he  did  was  to  cut  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  in 
pieces  and  boil  them  together  in  a  cauldron.  The  apparent  want 
of  meaning  in  the  act  has  been  remarked  by  commentators.  But  if 
there  were  a  reminiscence  of  the  Chinese  practice,  then  the  test 
employed  would  have  an  analogy  with  the  oracular  divination  to 
which  it  was  applied.  That  such  a  reminiscence  did  prevail  in  other 
parts  of  the  East  appears  from  Pliny's  description  of  certain  gems  : 
"The  Chelonia,"  he  says,  *' is  the  eye  of  the  Indian  tortoise,  of 
most  portentous  quality  according  to  the  falsehoods  of  the  Magi. 
For  they  undertake  that  when  the  mouth  is  washed  with  honey,  and 
this  is  put  upon  the  tongue,  it  will  supply  a  divination  of  future 

events There  are  also   Chelonitides   like  tortoises,    from 

which  they  make  many  vaticinations  with  a  view  to  stilling  tempests; 
But  a  particular  kind  which  is  sprinkled  with  spots  of  gold,  when  it 
is  thrown  into  boiling  water  with  a  scarabaeus,  stirs  up  tempests/' 
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The  resemblance  between  this  last  sentence  and  the  passage 
quoted  from  Herodotus  is  most  striking.  There  is  also  a  suggestion 
of  a  possible  connection  between  the  Egyptian  scarabaeus  and  the 
Chinese  tortoise.  Lastly,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  tortoise  is  the 
name  of  a  constellation,  and  that  a  Peloponnesian  coin  had  the 
impress  of  a  tortoise;  and  that  while  the  first  incarnation  of  Vishnu 
is  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  suggesting  a  reminiscence  of  the  story  of 
Cannes,  the  second  is  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise. 

The  best  known  states  of  antiquity  trace  their  origin  to  im- 
migration. The  Chinese  also  believe  that  their  remote  ancestors 
entered  the  middle  kingdom  from  the  South-west.  Immigration  and 
conquest  were  nearly  synonymous.  Next  followed  partition  of  land, 
as  for  instance  in  Palestine,  Greece,  and  Latium,  and  again  in  China, 
where  as  in  Italy  an  ager publicas  was  reserved;  and  it  is  mentioned, 
as  a  proof  of  the  patriotism  of  the  Chinese,  that  in  time  of  drought 
the  people  prayed  that  rain  might  fall  first  on  the  public  land,  and 
afterwards  on  their  own  allotments. 

Apportionment  of  land  implied  measures  and  limits.  Measures, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  a  sacred  sanction,  and  the  boundary  stones  in  a 
still  greater  degree  were  believed  to  be  under  divine  protection. 
"  Cursed  is  he  who  removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark,"  said  the 
Mosaic  Law.  From  Festus  it  appears  that  Numa  decreed  that  any 
one  who  ploughed  up  a  boundary  stone  should  be  accursed  with  his 
oxen.  The  well  known  worship  paid  to  Terminus,  and  in  Greece  to 
the  BatTwXio,  has  the  same  bearing.  According  to  Plato  {Legg^  p.  842), 
a  witness  to  the  past,  it  was  a  law  of  Zcvy^O/aio*  that  no  one  should 
move  landmarks.  The  Babylonian  boundary  stelae  are  inscribed  with 
imprecations  on  any  one  who  should  tamper  with  them. 

The  person  most  to  be  dreaded  in  this  respect  was  the  neighbour. 
The  minute  provisions  of  Roman  Law  show  how  jealously  encroach- 
ments on  land  or  its  rights  were  guarded  against.  The  Agricultural 
Poem  of  Hesiod  breathes  suspicion  and  jealousy  against  a  neighbour, 
which  in  process  of  time  became  proverbial,  Avtrfievrj^  Kal  paaKavo^  o 

Twv  t^eirovivv  iKpOaXfio^,  ffyrfoiv  y  irapoifiicL     (Alciphron^  Ep.  1 5.)      And 

any  one  who  has  read  Lady  Verney's  brochure  will  see  that  like 
causes  still  produce  like  effects,  and  that  this  mutual  dislike  and 
distrust  is  still  rife  among  the  freeholders  of  small  properties  in 
France.  It  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  that  duty  towards  one's  neighbour  should  be  the 
form  under  which  the  people  were  taught  their  relative  obligations.    I 
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may  remark  that  Dionysios  of  Halicarnassus  in  his  account  of  Numa's 
legislation  respecting  boundanes  (Z,  II,  74),  uses  the  very  word  which 
in  found  in  the  Septuagint  as  the  translation  for  **  Thou  shalt  not 

covet,"  Totf   fitji^i'a    Tft?»>    a\\o7ptu)t*    i7ri§ufi€tv   jf  wepl  rov^  opi*T^iov9  7wv 

Life  tinder  these  conditions  is  very  simply  but  beautifully  depicted 
in  a  passage  occurring  in  a,  very  ancient  collection  of  Chinese  poems 
called  the  SAi/t  King:  *^  There  are  the  master  and  his  eldest  son  ;  His 
younger  sons  and  all  their  children  ;  Their  strong  helpers  and  their 
hired  servants.  Now  the  noise  of  their  eating  the  viands  brought  to 
them  resounds !  The  husbands  think  lovingly  of  their  wives ;  The 
wives  keep  close  to  their  husbands.  Then  with  their  sharp  plough- 
shares They  set  to  work  on  the  South-lying  acres. 

"  They  sow  their  various  kinds  of  grain.  Each  seed  con  tain  lug 
in  it  a  grain  of  life. 

"In  unbroken  lines  rises  the  blade,  And  well-nourished  the  stalks 
grow  long. 

**  Luxuriant  looks  the  young  grain.  And  the  weeders  go  among 
it  in  multitudes, 

"Then  come  the  reapers  in  crowds.  And  the  grain  is  piled  up  in 
the  fields.  Myriads  and  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
stacks ;  For  spirits  and  for  sweet  spirits.  To  offer  to  our  ancestors, 
male  and  female.     And  to  provide  for  all  ceretnonies," 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  lover  of  Homer  to  read  this  short  idyll 
without  being  reminded  of  the  agricultural  scene  represented  on  the 
shield  of  Achilles.  The  whole  cast  of  thought  and  tone  of  feeling 
are  the  same.  The  writers  of  the  two  poems,  widely  separated  as 
they  probably  are  in  point  of  time,  must  have  had  some  closer  and 
more  essential  connection  than  the  mere  possession  of  a  common 
humanity. 

The  scene  of  a  stiU  more  exquisite  idyll  might  well  be  laid  in 
China.  Ruth  might  there  have  gleaned  unmolested.  The  Book  of 
Poetry  {£t  A7,  27)  thus  almost  echoes  the  words  of  Leviticus, 
'*  There  shall  be  hand fu Is  left  on  the  ground.  And  ears  here  and 
there  untouched  ;  For  the  benefit  of  the  widow." 

When  we  have  seen  enough  of  hfe  in  the  fields,  Virgil  {./En.^ 
VII I J  40S)  will  lead  us  indoors^  and  present  us  to  the  wife  reviving 
before  the  dawn  the  slumbering  fires,  and  calling  her  maids  to  their 
long  tasks  of  spinning,  that  she  may  be  able  to  bring  up  her  children 
and  preserve  the  honour  of  her  husband's  bed. 
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The  description  has  great  poetical  charm,  but  it  is  not  founded 
upon  imagination  but  upon  truth ;  it  is  the  evidence  of  an  unbroken 
tradition  from  remote  ages.  So  early  as  the  Rig  Veda  the  custom  is 
established :  "  She  shines  upon  us  like  a  young  wife,  raising  every 
living  thing  to  go  to  his  work."  Plato  {Legg,^  p.  808)  says  that  it  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  mistress  of  a  house  to  be  called  in  the  morning, 
but  that  it  was  her  duty  to  rouse  her  household  and  set  them  to 
work.  And  in  the  picture  of  the  virtuous  woman  whose  price  is 
above  rubies,  which  concludes  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  one  of  the 
touches  is,  "  She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to 
her  household  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens."* 

Here  I  will  venture  to  remark  that  whatever  may  be  the  date  of 
the  redaction  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  its  present  form,  its 
contents  give  evidence  of  great  antiquity.  The  mixture  of  precepts 
concerning  religion  and  high  morality  with  prudential  hints,  and 
rules  for  manners  and  personal  deportment  are  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  Chinese  Sacred  Books,  and  among  other 
Egyptian  texts  with  the  Maxims  of  Ptah-Hotep,  which  though  said 
to  be  the  oldest  book  in  the  world  yet  appeals  to  a  higher  antiquity. 

Again,  the  grouping  of  things  by  number  as  for  instance,  "  these 
six  things  doth  the  Lord  hate,  yea  seven  are  an  abomination  unto 
Him,"  is  after  the  method  of  the  Chinese  books,  which  speak  of 
five  classes  of  ceremonies,  five  orders  of  relationship,  nine  services, 
five  cardinal  virtues,  four  conveyances,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  religion  as  too  wide,  I  will  ask  leave  to 
remark  on  one  branch  of  it,  namely,  sins  of  ignorance.  The  sin 
offerings  prescribed  in  Leviticus  are  in  general  for  sins  of  ignorance. 
One  of  the  laws  of  Manu  prescribes  that  a  Brihmana  must  once  a 
year  perform  a  krikkra  penance  in  order  to  atone  for  unintentionally 
eating  forbidden  food.  A  curious  confirmation  of  this  is  found  in 
Philostratus  {A,  V.,  Ill,  14),  who  speaks  of  a  well  and  crater  of  fire 
where  the  Indians  were  purified  from  involuntary  offences.  Ovid 
(Fasti,  IV,  749)  enumerates  various  acts  by  which  the  rustic  gods 
might  be  unwittingly  offended,  and  which  were  to  be  atoned  for  at 
the  annual  sacrifice  of  the  Palilia.     Macrobius  {Sat,,  I,   i6)  also 

*  In  the  recently  discovered  Mimiambi  of  Herondas  we  hear  the  actual,  and 
somewhat  shrewish  tones  of  the  lady  wakening  her  female  slaves : 
"XvoriiQi  8oi»Aj|'  ^wXXa,  fUxpiQ  t(v  Ktiaii 
piyxovoaf  r^v  91  x^^P^^  a^fovi)  8pt;v//ct ; 
^  irpufffiiVHQ  <ru  fJ^x^^S  ^^  ijKioc  OdXyf/ii ; 
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speaks  of  unintentional  breaches  of  the  sanctity  of  Holy  days,  and 
adds  that  there  was  no  sacrifice  of  expiation  for  the  deliberate 
offender,  ''  prudent  em  non  posse  expiari." 

In  the  Accadian  hymns  the  fear  of  divine  vengeance  for  the 
breach  of  special  prohibitions  seems  constantly  to  be  deepening  into 
a  spiritual  sense  of  guilt.  **  O  my  goddess  that  knowest  that  I  knew 
not,  my  transgression  is  great,  my  sins  are  many.  The  transgression 
that  I  committed  I  knew  not.  The  sin  that  I  sinned  1  knew  not 
The  forbidden  thing  did  I  eat.  The  forbidden  thing  did  I  trample 
upon/' 

Manu  supplements  the  Indian  code  respecting  unclcanliness 
with  a  very  necessary  dispensation,  which  must  have  been  tacitly 
adopted  in  other  countries*  The  taint  of  impurity  does  not  fall  on 
kings  nor  on  the  kinsmen  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle.  So  in 
Eg\^pt  the  priest  in  his  public  morning  prayer  execrating  the  sins  of 
ignorance,  exempted  the  king  from  all  charges,  turning  aside  the 
guilt  and  punishment  from  him  to  his  subordinates.     (Diod*  SiCj 

To  end  this  paper  I  will  mention  one  or  two  minute  corres- 
pondences that  have  struck  me  as  very  suggestive.  In  the  time  of 
Shun  of  Yii,  more  than  2000  years  BX»,  the  Chinese  used  earthen- 
ware coffins  (Li  X$\  Vol.  1^  125);  several  examples  of  earthenware 
coffins  of  indefinite  antiquity  are  extant  at  Mugheir  or  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  This  fact  is  a  corroboration  of  the  Chinese  tradition  that 
their  remote  ancestors  entered  the  country  from  the  south-west. 

The  tripods  made  by  Vulcan  (Horn,  IK,  XVII I,  375)  are  said  to 
have  been  set  on  wheeled  bases, 

Scholars  have  disputed  whether  the  words  Geiotf  a'yti'Pti  meant  the 
assembly  or  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  gods*  I'he  question  seems 
to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  occurrence  in  the  seventh  Assyrian  Creation 
Tablet  of  the  expression,  **The  gods  in  their  assembly  created,"  and 
of  similar  phrases  elsewhere*  It  jnay  be  added  that  tripods  played 
an  important  part  in  the  Chinese  ritual  of  sacrifice. 

Again,  Thetis  tells  Achilles  (Il.j  I,  4^3)  that  Jupiter  is  gone  to 
the  blameless  Aethiopians  to  a  feast,  and  that  all  the  gods  followed 
in  his  train.  This  story  stands  quite  by  itself.  There  is  nothing,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  Greek  history  or  mythology  to  explain  it.  But 
those  members  of  the  Society  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
our  President's  translation  and  elucidation  of  the  extremely  ancient 

IS 
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Egyptian  romance  which  has  lately  been  discovered,  will  recollect 
that  in  that  story  a  goddess  tell  the  princess  to  wait  for  a  certain 
number  of  months,  because  the  gods  are  going  to  the  South,  and  will 
not  return  till  that  period  is  expired.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt, 
I  think,  that  the  statement  in  Homer  is  the  vestige  of  a  tradition 
which  had  its  origin  in  Egypt. 

One  matter  I  will  ask  leave  to  mention,  though  it  does  little  to 
advance  the  argument.  When  Horace  is  regretfully  recalling  the 
masculine  vigour  of  the  olden  time,  he  instances  the  stalwart  Sabine 
lads  who  would  come  home  from  their  day's  work  and  then  cut  and 
carry  firewood  to  the  contentment  of  a  strict  mother.  In  ancient 
China  if  one  person  asKed  another  how  old  a  youth  was,  it  was  not 
good  form  to  tell  his  age;  the  proper  answer  was,  he  is  able  to  carry 
firewood.  Again,  when  a  person  wished  to  decline  an  invitation  he 
did  not  profess  his  profound  regret  that  he  had  a  previous  engagement, 
Confucian  etiquette  required  him  to  say  that  he  could  not  come 
because  he  was  tired  with  cutting  firewood. 

From  the  few  undesigned  coincidences  which  have  been  given, 
and  the  very  many  which  might  be  adduced,  it  follows,  I  think,  that 
archaeologists  should  be  very  cautious  in  assigning  independent 
origins  to  primitive  civilizations;  and  further,  that  in  all  investigations 
due  account  must  be  taken  of  the  Turanian  races.  Many  arguments 
from  other  sources  converge  upon  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Ball  is 
establishing  by  his  acute  and  most  fruitful  comparison  of  Chinese 
with  Accadian  characters  and  words. 
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NOTES. 
By  P.  LE  Page  Renouf. 

I,  The  Horns   Standard  and  the   Seat  of  Horus.     2.  0^^^ 
'^^  Plague  or  Fog?    3.  \^.  o  not  the  king  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  not  to  be  read  Mi  or  ^af. 


I.  The  frame,  surra oun ted  by  a  Hawk,  upon  which  the  Horus 
title  of  the  Egyptian  kings  was  inscribed,  has  commonly  been  called 
the  royal  *  standard '  or  *  banner/  No  Egyptologist  of  note,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  been  led  by  "  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  lines 
beneath  [the  frame]  representing  a  fringe "  to  assert  strong  views  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  *  banner.^  The  notion  of  a  fringe  could  only 
be  derived  from  a  very  partial  study  of  examples,  and  was  sure  to 
be  dissipated  as  soon  as  ever  a  bold  and  ingenious  enquirer  like 
Mr.  Petrie  chose  to  examine  into  the  matter.*  Every  person^ 
learned  or  unlearned,  can  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  the  supposed 
fringe  is  merely  a  pattern  of  panelling.t  Every  one  can  also  see 
(by  looking  at  the  proper  pictures)  what  I  pointed  out  in  my  essay 
on  the  Ka,  that  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  the  Horus 
'  standard  *  and  the  Royal  Ka. 

The  information  thus  obtained  by  simple  inspection  is  however 
insufficient  to  enlighten  one  as  to  what  the  Egyptians  meant  by  this 
*  standard.*  And  for  further  guidance  we  must,  I  fear,  abandon 
Mr.  Petrie. 

The  Egyptian  name^  he  tells  us,  **is  simply  steM,  from  rekk 

know/  with  the  causative  s  prefixed,  reading  *  that  which  makes 

iwn  ' " 

Sen^  is  indeed  one  of  the  names,  but  not  the  only  one ;  and 
before  guessing  at  the  etymology  of  a  word,  it  is  desirable  to  have  at 
least  some  indications  of  its  meaning  through  its  use  in  the  language 
10  which  it  belongs. 


*  A  Stmm  in  Egypt,  1 877,  p,  at, 
t  S^  Fig.  I,  Horus  standard  pf  Chulu. 

^7 


D 

serei 
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Now  Egyptian  texts  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  j  (1  ^^zz?*  ^^^ 

^'^H'  ^^^fl*^=^H«  "^^  ^^^^"^  ^^^^  upon  the 

'*  ;  "  ]H  ^  jj  ^ '  "  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^"^5  *^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^•"*    ^° 

one  passage  the  Ptolemaic  form  <=>  sere$  has  for  determinative 

I 1 

the  object  itself,  with  the  Hawk  on  top  of  it.f    The  two  following 

variants,  fl  "^^  S)  j^  and  ^^  TL  ^  jM  are  found  at  Dendera. J 

But  in  the  numberless  texts  to  which  I  refer  synonymous  words 

are  frequently  used  instead  of  sere^  such  as   ^^^  \  <^=;?    atii, 

'^^^l  ^   utesit,  ^^  behutit,  A  /«  (Coptic  noi,  a  stool), 

^  qennu^  and  probably  others.  The  sere^  therefore  may 
mean  coiuh,  throne^  chair^  bench^  perch,  stool  ox  footstool,  but  certainly 
not  door.  You  may  sit,  stand  or  rest  upon  it,  but  not  pass  through 
it.  P  "^^  ^^  sereh%  is  the  word  used  in  the  inscription  of 
Amenemheb  for  the  royal  seat  upon  which  Amenophis  II  rested 
when  he  succeeded  his  father.  It  is  most  probably  connected  with 
the  verb  P  '"^^  \  sere^,  to  *  lounge.' |( 

Egyptologists  will  not  question  the  identity  of  meaning  in  such 
phrases  as, — "  the  Hawk  established — 

T  H  ^  W 1  i  "¥"  ^  i  "^'^  "^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

the  divine  Kas  who  live  for  ever." 

Ka  at  the  head  of  the  divine  Kas  who  live  for  ever." 

Ka,  at  the  head  of  the  Kas  who  are  for  ever." 


♦  Denkm,^  IV,  36  </;  Denderah,  II,  74;  Tempelinschr,,  I,  17,  5. 
t  Denkm,,  IV,  41,  r.  $  Denderah^  III,  29. 

§  Zeiischr,/,  Aegypt,  Spr.,  1872,  p.  8. 

II  ^^/ox  according  to  Mr.  Goodwin,  fire  inactif  according  to  M.  Maspero, 
in  the  first  Berlin  papyrus. 

\  Duemichen,  Resultate,  18.       *•  Denaerah,  I,  48,  c,      ft  /^.,  I,  54»  «• 
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T  i  ^  f  til  i  "f"  ^  i  5l*  "^"  *^^  '^""^  ^^  Homs,at  the 
bead/^  etc. 

last  quoted  of  these  synonyms  is  sometimes  written 
^c\  ^_^   utesit,   and  conveys   the  notion  of  a  raised  and 

portable  chair. 

The  patterns  of  panelling  on  this  symbol  of  the  seat  of  Honjs 
vary  considerably  according  to  the  taste  of  the  artist.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  a  door  somctitnes  (with  or  without  its  bolts)  appears  on 
ihe  pattern ;  sometimes  two  doors  are  visible.  But  the  door  is  not 
necessarily  the  door  of  a  tomb.  It  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
supposed  to  represent  the  door  of  a  suburban  villa. 

Egyptologists  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  no  Egyptian  text 
known  speaks  of  the  ka  gliding  in  or  out  of  temples  or  tombs. 

1  £a  J  <^  is  the  well  known  tenn  for  the  solemn  royal  entry  into 

a  temple,  especially  under  the  guidance  of  a  god.  This  solemn 
cntr}^  is  represented  at  Karnak  in  a  picture  of  Thothmes  11  entering 
the  temple  of  his  father  Amon,  at  Medinet  Hibu  of  Thothmes  III, 
and  of  the  same  king  at  Semneh  at  the  temp!e  of  the  god  Tetun, 
Seti  1  is  represented  in  the  same  way  at  Karnak  at  the  temple  of 
his  father  Amon,  but  his  father  Rameses  I  in  his  tomb  at  Bab-el- 
moluk  is  introduced  into  the  temple  of  the  Tuat,  and  so  he  might 
be  represented  in  any  other  funereal  memorial  J 

The  royal  standard  or  *  stool  of  the  Ka  *  (that  is  carried  by  the 
Ka),  is  not  the  only  symbol  of  the  seat  of  Horus,  so  incessantly 
mentioned  by  the  texts. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  standard  form  is  in  a  picture  at 
Abydosj  of  a  shrine  containing  the  divine  Hawk  wearing  the  double 
crown,  and  standing  upon  a  stool  ornamented  with  panelling,§ 

But  I  would  rather  call  attention  to  symbols  of  which  the 
meaning  is  not  so  evident, 

•  Dtnderah^  I,  37,  d^  e.  t  Tempeiinschr,^  I,  33,  6, 

X  D^nkm,^  III,  14  ;  37  fl  ;  124  ^;  ^23  a.  Farther  instances  might  be  quoted 
4kd  UWum. 

{  MAriette^  Abyd^s^  !»  p.  78. 
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In  the  papyrus  of  Ani,  PI.  i  g,  Horus  in  the  form  of  an  infant 
with  his  hand  at  his  mouth,  is  seen  sealed  at  the  prow  of  the  Solar 
bark  as  it  sails  over  the  sky.*  The  seat  upon  which  he  rests  is 
covered  with  a  mat  or  carpet  which  hangs  downwards  from  the  prow 
of  the  boat.  This  scene  is  repeated  on  many  monuments,  f  Some- 
times the  figure  of  Horus  is  wanting  on  the  seat,  t  This  is  the  case  in 
a  picture  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  IX,  where  there  are  two  solar 
barks  (the  morning  and  evening  boats).  But  between  the  two  there 
rises  up  a  rectangular  structure  of  the  royal  standard,  and  resting  at 
the  lop  of  this  the  winged  Solar  disk,  with  the  form  within  it  of  the 
Infant  with  the  hand  at  his  mouth.§ 

On  a  tablet  at  Turin  the  prow  of  the  Ltinar  bark  has  the  Solar 
disk  resting  upon  it,  and  the  seat  is  decorated  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  papyrus  of  Ani  and  the  royal  tombs.  || 

ChampoUion  in  his  PantMon^  gives  another  picture  in  which  the 
prow  of  the  Solar  bark^  which  sails  over  the  arms  of  Nut,  is  similarly 
decorated  J  but  without  the  presence  of  Horus^H 

SometimeSj  instead  of  Horus  or  the  divine  Hawk,  a  small  birdj 

apparently  the  Dove   ( ^.ww^   '^^^  ment\  which  is  the  Solar  trans* 

formation  spoken  of  in  the  86th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead) 
sits  at  the  prow.** 

Sometimes  the  structure  upon  which  the  Infant  Horus  rests  has 
the  appearance  of  a  screen,  but  at  other  times  it  has  a  far  more  solid 
appearance  as  part  of  the  boat.tf 

In  the  13th  tomb  of  Abd'el-Qurna,  dating  from  the  early  part  of 
the  XVlIIth  dynasty,  the  Infant  Horus  stands  upon  a  low  stool  J  t 

The  temple  of  Semneh  (at  the  date  of  Thothmes  III)  presents 
another  interesting  symbol,  frequently  found  and  of  the  same  import* 

The  prow  of  the  ship  rises  in  the  form  of  the  stalk  of  the  papyrus 
plant  crowned  by  its  flower.     The  Hawk  of  Horns  bearing  the  Solar 

*  Sse  Fig.  2* 

t  S€e  Fig.  3,  from  the  tomb  of  Rameses  IX  ;  and  4,  from  Afydas  (l,  page  71)* 
X  J^ig"  5*  ^^^^  the  Fapynis  of  Nebscni ;  and  6,  from  tomb  of  Rameses  IX. 
§  Lcfi^burc,  I/ypifgies^  III,/ajf.  i^  Ramses,  9>  PK  18,  ax»     iSa  also  PL  jg^aa, 
Ij  ChampolUon,  Panthion^  PL  30^  C.  and  Fig.  13, 
IT  Ik^  PI,  20  B. 

*•  Fig.  7*  from  tomb  of  Rameses  IX. 
ft  FifiL.  S,  9 J  and  10,  and  Lefebure,  ffyp&^es  III  3,  PI.  27, 
JJ  Dmkm*t  in^  63  smd  64.     See  Fig.  11, 
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disk  stands  upon  the  papyrus  flower.  And  he  is  at  the  head  of  a 
procession  of  symbolical  figures  representing  "  the  Hving  Kas."  * 

This  form  of  Horus  is  that  mentioned  in  the  112th  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  ^^  ^^  fl  c^:— 1 ,  Horus  on  his  Papyrus 
column  according  to  the  Turin  text  A  variant  of  the  time  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty  has  J  w,  implying  a  vegetable  rather  than  a  mineral 
column,  t 

The  close  relationship  of  all  these  forms  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
picture  at  Dendera,  where  the  king  is  represented  as  presenting  to 
Horus  a  model  of  the  Solar  bark  upon  which  are  six  figures  of 
*  Horns  on  his  Papyrus  column,*  and  at  the  prow  of  the  boat  a  s^re^^ 
surmounted  by  a  Bull,  which  for  many  centuries  had  been  the  first 
sign  in  the  Horus  title  of  Egyptian  kings.  In  another  picture  of  the 
same  chamber  the  boat  contains  the  six  Horus  figures,  but  the  In£a.nt 
sits  on  his  stool  at  the  prow.  J 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Egyptian  texts  will  bear  witness 
that  the  illustrations  which  I  have  given  might  be  very  largely 
increased. 

2.  The  word  [I  ^^.  -^^  aafii  was  identified  by  M.  Chabas 

about  thirty  years  ago  as  the  Egyptian  term  for  the  JPiague. 

(1^^^  ^^fe*  ^^  ^^  opprobrious  name  given  to  the  foreign 
oppressors  in  the  first  Saliier  Papyrus.  It  is  translated  "  the  lepers  " 
by  Dr.  Birch^  "the  impure"  by  Professor  Lushington  and  M.  Maspero. 

M.  Chabas  inferred  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  its  use  in 
certain  passages  where  it  occurs.  On  a  tablet  at  Abu-si mbel  it  is 
said  that  Rameses  II  has  trodden  down  the  land  of  Chetta,  making 

like  Sechet  raging  after  the  mt^  **  exer^ant  ses  fureurs  k  la  suite  des 
aat'UJ*    And  certain  magical  papyri  at  Ley  den  contain  formulas  for 

preserving  men  from  the  annual  aat^  U^^  ^^1  ^* 

Moreover  in  the  SalUer  Calendar  the  air  on  a  certain  day  is  said 

*  JJenkm.t  til,  48,  5 1,  aod  Fig.  12. 
t  Ndinlle,  Tpdtenhuch^  c  112,  1.  14,  71, 
j  D^mkrahy  II,  4S  and  49,  wid  Figs,  14  and  15. 
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to  be  mixed  with  the  Q^^'''^^^' {^!  "yearly  aat:'  And 
as  this  entry  corresponds  to  the  19  Tybi,  that  is  the  first  month 
after  the  subsiding  of  the  waters  of  the  inundation,  one  is  naturally 
led  to  identify  the  aai  with  the  Plague  which  breaks  out  in  Egypt 
precisely  at  that  epoch. 

M.  Chabas  has  shown  us  the  right  road,  and  if  we  may  travel 
a  little  further  upon  it  fresh  light  may  dawn  upon  the  subject. 

(jigs.  llll    datity  with  another  determinative,  is  well  known 

as  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  Dew.  But  it  is  the  same  word  as  that 
which  M.  Chabas  understands  as  signifying  the  Plague.  The  only 
difference  is  that  one  is  taken  in  a  good  and  the  other  in  a  bad 
sense.  Both  represent  moisture  in  drops^  not  as  rain  but  as  Mist 
and  Dew.  Now  it  is  precisely  at  the  subsiding  of  the  waters  of  the 
inundation  that  both  Dew  and  Mist  make  their  appearance.  The 
following  passages  are  from  Murray's  Handbook  to  Egypt,  and  they 
might  easily  be  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  specialists 

"  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  principally  controlled  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile.  Fogs  prevail  during  the  first  two  months 
of  the  receding  of  the  waters." 

"  Such  a  surface  of  water  materially  alters  the  temperature,  and 
light  dews  now  occur  about  sunset  all  through  the  lower  country. 
As  the  river  falls,  leaving  the  land  wet  and  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  sun,  exhalations  arise,  which  render  the  Delta  somewhat 
unhealthy." 

These  phenomena  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Delta.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  who  registered  his  observations,  has  noted  them 
all  the  way  to  Thebes.  And  Chafey-Bey  in  his  Report  to  the 
Egyptian  Institute  thus  speaks  of  Intermittent  Fever : — 

"  This  malady  is  very  frequent  in  Egypt  at  the  end  of  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile ;  at  which  time  there  are  in  fact  vast  marshes  of 
stagnant  water  containing  great  quantities  of  organic  matter  in 
decomposition,  which  generate  deleterious  gases  in  abundance,  and 
noxious  effluvia  productive  of  intermittent  fever  in  all  its  types  and 
forms."* 

The  modem  quack  doctors  employ  against  these  fevers  not  only 
empirical  remedies,  but  superstitious  practises  worthy  of  the  magical 
papyrus  of  Leyden  referred  to  by  M.  Chabas. 

*  Mimoires  de  Plnstitut  Egyptien,  torn,  i,  p.  521* 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  tablet  of 
Abu-simbel  the  r^e  of  Sechet  was  not  identified  with  the  ia/,  but 
was  said  to  follow  after  them  (em-het  aai)^  **^  la  suite  des  aat-uJ^ 
The  aat  are  therefore  not  themselves  a  disease,  but  the  causes  or 
antecedents  of  disease. 

The  whole  evidence  appears  to  me  to  point  to  Fog  or  Mistj  which 
is  and  must  always  have  been  an  annual  phenomenon  in  Egypt, 
whereas  the  Plague,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  discover,  has  always  been 
imported  into  Egypt  from  other  countries,  and  that  at  very  hregular 
intervals. 

3.  The  writer  of  the  first  Sallter  Papyrus,  who  uses  the  term  Aat 
when  speaking  of  the  foreign  rulers,  speaks  of  their  king  and  of  the 
national  hero  in  terms  which  deserve  to  be  meditated.    The  former 

SuUHy  with  the  sacred  and  royal  "T  |  Nt  ^nd  the  whole  of 
Egypt  paid  tribute  to  him,  whilst  the  rule  of  Seqenen-Ra  was  confined 
to  upper  Egypt  which  is  called  ^|  "^  ^, . 

This  appears  to  roe  to  furnish  a  direct  refutation  of  the  unproved 
and  erroneous  theory  so  persistently  mainlained  by  Egyptologists, 

that  1  is  the  king  of  Upper,  and  |^^*^  the  king  of  Lower 

Egypt,  But  it  does  not  stand  alone.  In  what  sense  can  "  king  of 
Upper  Egypt "  be  applied  to  the  kings  who  are  called  I  on 

the  Tablet  of  Pianchi  ?  Their  rule  was  at  Memphis,  Sais  and 
Bubastis,  Here  if  anywhere  the  title  \^k^  ought  to  have  been 
used  if  the  dominant  theory  were  right* 

And  on  the  other  hand  why  is  Pianchi,  the  Southern  lnvadeT|  in 
line  33  of  his  inscription,  said  to  be  1^^  ^  at  Hermopolis  ? 


And  now,  to  be  in  still  deeper  error,  the  reading  of  y^  o  is 

asserted  to  be  ^iV  or  ^a//  Mr.  Karl  Se the  tells  Professor  Piehl  that 
1  have  only  one  argument  for  my  reading  »/,  and  that  Brugsch  has 
given  good  grounds  for  doubting  it. 
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The  real  grounds  which  Brugsch  had  for  doubting  my  evidence 
were  his  arguments  in  favour  of  another  value  which  I  felt  quite  sure  he 
would  abandon  before  long  (as  he  has  done),  and  which  no  one  now 

would  dream  of  defending.    I  had  produced  the  variant  ^^^Z  ra 

and  this  could  only  be  got  over  by  denying  its  existence  as  a 
variant.  Brugsch  therefore  in  his  Lexicon  suggests  that  I  got  it 
from  an  imperfect  copy  or  wrongly  divided  the  groups.    He  proposes 

reading  of  the  passage.  And  Mr.  Karl  Sethe  thinks  this  conclusive  ! 
Where  has  he  or  Dr.  Brugsch  or  anybody  else  ever  seen  such  a 

passage  as  he  proposes ;  I  mean  where  '^^  and  are  followed 

by  ''''''^^?  If  such  a  passage  can  be  found  let  it  be  produced. 
Now  I  copied  the  text  myself,  and  I  boldly  assert  that  the  passage 
was  as  I  gave  it  in  the  Ztitschrift  of  1877,  and  that  the  doubts  about 
its  accuracy  are  utterly  groundless.* 

I   have  always  contended  that  in  ^^^k  ^  t^^  >  which  is  also 

written  >/ Q  ^"^d  c/'IQ'  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  is  a  mere  determinative 
of  the  word  «i/,  which  is  the  true  sound  both  of  sfe  and  of   M  . 

In  support  of  this  I  have  referred  to  two  texts  of  different  dates, 
both  leading  to  the  same  conclusion. 

On  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  monuments  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty  {Denktn,^  III,  9/),  the  sovereign  title  is  written 

^^^^Q.    And  on  a  monument  of  the  Middle  Empire  (Mariette, 

Mon,  Dw,^  pi.  40)  the  lower  office  of  the  same  name  is  written,  like 

the  sovereign  one,  ^i^^  e/- 

What  then  becomes  of  Mr.  Sethe's  argument  from  y^  o  S/  -fl  i 
(Denkm.,  Ill,  5)? 

The  last  sign  in  every  case  is  the  determinative. 

But  I  have  also  shown  in  more  than  one  placet  that  the  name  of 

the  goddess  Neith  is  written  y^  ^  as  well  as  Y  or    ¥   . 


*  When  the  Supplement  to  Bnigsch's  Lexicon  appeared  I  had  mislaid  the 
notes  which  I  had  taken  in  Egypt  I  have  since  recovered  them,  and  can  declare 
that  the  passage  is  not  one  of  those  supposed  by  Brugsch. 

t  Proceedings,  1886,  p.  253,  and  1890,  p.  349, 
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Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  these  three  forms  express  the 

same  sound  as  fji  they  will  not  agree  in  expressing  the  sounds 

hat  or  tii.  Each  of  these  forms  may  be  polyphonous,  but  the 
^grounds  of  polyphony  are  different  for  each.  Two  polyphonous 
signs  in  Egyptian  or  Cuneiform  writing  are  homophonous  only  in 
one  value* 

Those  who  have  as  yet  failed  to  master  this  elementary  rule  are 
not  yet  quahfied  for  correcting  their  elders. 

Mr,  Sethe's  translation  of  the  passage  from  the  text  of  Tela 
would  be  not  only  possible  but  plausible  if  there  were  no  reasons 
against  it  But  the  reasons  against  it  are  very  strong,  and  it  is  only 
one  out  of  several  possible  translations,  M.  Maspero*s  being  one  of 
them. 

These  texts,  as  M,  Maspero's  notes  and  corrections  show,  are 
eictremely  faulty,  and  cannot  be  depended  on  when  they  are  un- 
supported.    The  word     1  [ I  q  J^      occurs  nowhere  else,  and  may 

be  a  mistake.  If  correct  it  may  mean  a  skuU  cap^  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contrary. 

But  if  it  meant  *  King  of  the  North  *  it  would  not  in  the  same 
sentence  be  mentioned  before  the  *  King  of  the  South/ 

Much  of  the  plausibility  of  Mr,  Sethe's  translation  is  owing  to 
his  having  stopped  short  in  his  quotation.  If  he  had  quoted  a  few 
words  more  it  would  be  evident  that  the  Suten  has  no  more  relation 
to  dai  than  to  the  plural  word  mentu. 
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THE   RHIND    MATHEMATICAL  PAPYRUS.* 
By  F.  L.  Griffith. 

Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  Eisenlohr  completed  his 
valuable  Commentary,  t  and  Egyptology  has  meanwhile  made  great 
progress.  Not  a  few  original  and  suggestive  remarks  are  contained 
in  the  reviews  and  notes  to  which  I  referred  the  reader  in  my  last 
paper.  A  thorough  revision  is  now  required,  and  having  the  original 
easily  accessible,  as  well  ats  some  small  mathematical  documents  and 
fragments  from  Kahun,  %  1  intend  by  means  of  notes  supplementary 
to  the  Commentar  (which  may  be  obtained  separately  from  the 
Atlas  at  a  reasonable  price),  to  throw  what  light  I  may  on  the 
papyrus,  and  on  the  whole  question  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Mathe- 
matics. The  comparative  method  is  of  immense  importance,  and 
Rodet,  a  non-Egyptologist,  whose  power  of  sympathetic  insight  was 
gained  from  the  study  of  various  primitive  systems,  has  provided 
some  striking  examples  of  its  application ;  the  mathematician  too, 
accustomed  to  consider  the  powers  of  numbers  and  figures,  simple 
as  well  as  abstruse,  can  teach  us  much ;  but  a  non-mathematician 

*  Continued  from  Proceedings^  Vol.  XIII,  p.  332  ;  and  compare  p.  596. 

f  To  obviate  misconception,  I  must  be  aUowed  to  state  distinctly  that  time 
treats  Egyptological  commentaries  hardly,  and  that  fourteen  years  is  enough  to 
render  obsolete  most  of  what  is  written,  above  all  in  connection  with  a  difficult 
papyrus  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  one  moreover  which  introduced  an  entirely  new 
subject.  In  the  present  case  the  transcriptions  of  the  peculiar  hieratic  signs  and 
groups  are  generally  ingenious  and  correct  (excepting  certain  frequently  recurring 
mistakes,  0(0  for  D  _^,  (S  (S  for  ^^>  V,  etc),  and  much  of  the  commen- 
tary is  still  valuable.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  translations  would  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  work,  and  its  soundness  as  a  guide  to  non-Egyptologists  would  depend 
wholly  on  them  :  but  happily  it  is  not  so ;  the  text  consists  of  numerals  to  such 
an  extent  that  translation  is  only  of  secondary  importance.  Even  now  there  are 
passages  which  are  completely  obscure,  but  in  most  cases  I  hope  to  give  the 
general  sense. 

X  The  Kahun  papyri  are  the  unique  collection  discovered  by  Mr.  Petrie  near 
the  pyramid  of  Illahun,  and  put  at  my  disposal  for  publication  by  the  discoverer, 
with  the  kind  consent  of  the  part  owners,  Messrs.  Jesse  Haworth  and  Martyn 
Kennard.  The  unvarying  generosity  of  these  two  patrons  of  our  science  in 
England  is  well  known. 
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like  myself  can  undertake  this  preliminary  work  of  displaying  the 
science  as  it  existed  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  with  a  good  hope  of 
partial  seccess,  for  Eisenlohr^  Cantor,  and  Rodet  have  overcome  the 
first  difficulties,  and  the  path  beyond  is  not  obstructed  by  higher 
mathematics* 

I  will  now  commence  with  the  Title  of  the  work  and  its  History. 

Title  (Math.  Handb.^  PI  I,  IL  i,  2 ;  Cmtmenfar,  p.  27). 

fp  (f)  hsh  n  hai  m  ijt:  r^  nit  nhi,  snki  (f)  [ni^i, 
.  > . . ,  ndt],  iiai  nSt 

^yEul£  cf  mieulatmg  thi  results  {t)  of  things^  the 
knowledge  of  everything  that  is,  of  [all]  ehmnties. 
[qf  ail  mystiHes]  of  all  difficulties." 

The  translation  of  the  first  phrase  and  the  re- 
storation are  both  conjecturaL  ^  seems  to  mearij 
like  our  *'head"  (of  cattle),  "an  individual  "a 
unit " :  thence j  "  an  instance/'  "  model  quoted  as 
an  example":    thence,  "a  rule"  or  "collection  of 


m 


III 


I 


I 


I 


(what  was  owing)* 
kting;"  ®  ?  r-^ 


rules,"  as  in 

^    in  the  Bulaq  papyrus  of  accounts  is  the  heading 
for  the  balance-sheets,  and  in  the  Math.  Handb,^ 
PI.  XX,  Na  67,      ^   ^,    **I  have  calculated  " 
®  O 


I 


etc,  and  behaviour;  ^L 
example";    ^'^l)^^,    " 


should  therefore  mean  "  rule  of  calcu- 
rule  of  the  foot,"  Lt,^  of  times  of  entrance, 
"  rule  of  excellence  "  ?    or    "  excellent 


correct   example,"   or   "  rule   of 


.correctness,' 


*  For  aoother  view  of  the  difBcult  word  S^  see  Mr*  Renottf^s  article,  Prih 

f£idingj,  S.B.A,^  X,  p.  574>  and  for  the  reading  of  the  sign  /.r.  p*  571  ffl ;  XIIF, 
ppw  109  and  119*  According  to  Mr,  Renouf  the  vaiues  may  be  //»  ^//,  0// 
\  according  to  most  Egyptologists  tp  is  the  pnncipal  Value.  If  I  venture  to  suggest 
tliat  there  may  be  only  one  meaning  and  perhaps  only  one  pronunciation  for  ® 
in  nil  the  above  four  crises  (Mr,  Renouf  woiild  tead  the  sign  as  ^p  in  three  and 
«s  4^  m  ^  %     ^  Ji  after  perusing  articles  which  appear  to  be  so  nearly  con- 
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^  ^  and  ®^c=^-=3  are  often  employed  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  but  here  the  literal  meaning  of  ®  ^  seems  appropriate.  It 
is  curious  that  the  best  confirmation  of  its  literal  meaning  must  be 
sought  in  a  metaphor  where  the  word  occurs  parallel  ^^  T  ^^.  (1(1  ^^» 
which  must  mean  a  tape  or  rope  used  in  measuring.  Prisse  Pap., 
VIII,  5,  au  dmt  r  ip  hsb  shr-f  nb  lift  ^f. 

"  The  hall  of  audience  is  regulated  (as)  by  arithmetical  rule,  and 
all  its  arrangements  are  fixed  (as  it  were)  by  the  measuring-tape." 

^^o    ton  (|  is  an  epithet  of  a  certain  Antef,  * 

who  amongst  other  duties  supervised  the  tribute  of  foreign  nations 
and  some  of  the  inland  revenue,  and  of  Paheri  at  £1  Kab,  t  whose 
office  was  to  reckon  the  com  revenue  in  the  south  of  Egypt.  An 
"  excellent  mathematician  "  would  indeed  be  required  for  carrying 
out  such  tasks  according  to  the  Egyptian  methods. 

To  proceed  with  the  text,  a  cross  x  is  written  in  black  after 
hat,  to  contrast  with  the  rubric,  and  indicates  that  some  words  have 

been  omitted,  viz.,   ^v  r=»:^,  which  are  written  at  the  side  (L  2)- 

In  a  papyrus  of  the  New  Kingdom  t  x  with  a  dash  above,  ^, 
is  used  for  the  same  purpose :  the  words  to  be  inserted,  preceded 
also  by  ^,  are  written  in  a  vacant  space  above.  This  very  rare 
sign  occurs  also  in  hieroglyphics  in  the  form  + ,  marking  an  omis- 
sion upon  one  of  the  earliest  known  monuments  (tomb  of  Amten, 
L.D.,  II,  PI.  6.     Maspero,  Etudes  Eg.,  II,  214). 

Hat  m  fit  is  very  difficult ;  ha  r  means  "  enter  into,"  "  embark 
on  " ;  ha  by  itself  is  opposed  to  pr,  and  also  means  "  enter " :  but 


elusive,  it  i^  because  I  distrust  the  evidence  of  bcuse-ipoqtte  orthography  (with 
which  moreover  I  am  not  familiar)  as  a  means  of  deciding  delicate  questions  of 
this  nature,  without  the  support  of  early  variants.  The  latter,  unfortunately, 
are  not  yet  forthcoming.  Further  study  may  convince  me  of  the  correctness  of 
the  theory  which  Mr.  Renouf  has  so  ably  elaborated  and  so  nearly  proved. 

*  Stela  C  26  of  the  Louvre.  t  L.D.,  III,  13,  a. 

X  Brit.  Mus.  5495,  second  document,  reverse,  p.  2,  top  line.  For  this 
papyrus,  which  contains  a  medical  work  mentioning  Khufu  and  a  hymn,  see 
A,Z.,  1871,  p.  61 ;  Golenischeff,  Mettemichstila,  p.  9 ;  and  Proceedings,  XIII, 
p.  70,  note  t. 
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ha  m  usually  means  "  come  out  of,"  **  be  removed  from,"  If  the 
inserted  m  ht  is  only  an  adverbial  addition  to  hai^  the  expression 
may  meEin,  *' entering  (into  knowledge)  in  the  case  of  things'*  or 
"business,"  but  if  hat  m  lit  is  a  single  compounded  phrase,  it  may 
mean,  "  to  come  out  of  matters,**  "  result  (?)  from  matters/'  Pro- 
bably it  15  an  idiom,  and  cannot  be  explained  without  other  examples 
of  the  usage. 

For  a  similar  use  of  '^^^  i-^-^-.  in  the  title  of  a  book,  see  Pap.  Eb-, 
XCI X,  1 ;  snki^  if  that  is  the  reading,*  may  belong  to  ^^, 

History  (Eisenlohr,  PL  I,  IL  i,  3^  4.    Commentary  p^  2S). 

ill  aii  ^  srrnfu  {f)  iftt*  pn  m  mpt  mdba\  hmi  aht  dfiu  n  i[mu 
hru ,.,(?)  hr  suin\  bdtX  Aa-itsr*rd  f  dnk^  m  snt  r  dnu  (?)  n  dsut^ 
dri  m  hau  [sutn  bat  Afd\di[-n-rd'\;  an  an  Adhmsu  srr  (?)  snn  pn. 

*Ut  may  be  added  that  this  papyrus  was  written  in  the  33rd 
year,  4th  summer  month,  day  .  .  .  (i*)  under  the  king  Aa-user-ra 
(Apepa)  giving  life,  as  a  copy  of  ancient  writings  made  in  the  time 
of  the  king  Maat-n-ra  (?)  (Amenemhat  II1(?)):  it  was  the  scribe 
Aahmesu  that  wrote  this  copy/' 

Professor  Eisenlohr  published  in  the  Proceedings  (VoL  III,  18S1, 
p^  97)  an  inscription  upon  a  scribe's  palette  at  Berlin,  showing  that 
the  prenomen  of  Aa-user-Ra  was  Apepa,  and  consequently  that  he 
was  a  Hyksos,  probably  the  first  Apophis  of  Josephus.  The  Rhind 
Papyrus,  which  shows  no  trace  of  i  in  its  usual  position  in  front  of 
1^,  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  Hyksos  king  was  entitled 
only  king  of  Lower  Egypt.  Professor  Erman  however  kindly 
iaforms  me  that  on  the  Berlin  palette  he  is  4}fig,  and  again  ^  ^^^  ^ 
only.    A  few  columnar  graffiti ||  of  the  Xlth  dynasty  contain  the  group 

*  Se€  my  [)late  of  ermta,     c^  and  ^^ —  aje  badly  rendered  in  the  ffie-slinile. 

t  The  reading  %\  n  ^^  of  0(10,  Coptic  JUL^^fi.,  has  been  proved 

hy  the  Pyrainid  Texts  :  correcl  thereby  Eisenlobr's  t&ble,  C^mt/iCNtar^  p-  17. 

X  The  xmt  reftdiRg  of  ifi^    seems  at  length  to  have  been  found  by  K,  Sethe, 

Aa.,  XXVIII,  125. 
i  Ana  ^ 
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1 


and  some  such  unusual  arrangement  must  have  been  adopted 
here.  This  leaves  no  space  in  the  lacuna  for  An  n,  but  rnfi/ 
etc  ^r  suin  bat  is  not  without  parallel.* 

The  second  cartouche  in  the  Papyrus  is  imperfect,  but 

ends  with  the  signs  ^j—if  fyf  J  which  enable  one  to  restore 

the  word  ^^  ^T^  "TTf  1  without  any  doubt    Several  kings 

before  Apepa  are  known  whose  cartouches  terminate  with  the  word 
Madt^  namely,  two  of  the  Antefs  (Xlth  dynasty,  Sekhem-upu-maat 
Ra,  and  Sekhem-her-ber-maat  R£),  Amenemhat  III  (Xllth  dynasty 

r  ©    ^=^1  Maat-nRa). 

In  this  case  also  the  remains  require  careful  examination.    The 

facsimile  is  perfectly  correct.    The  top  of  a  sign  above  the  break  points 

to  ^,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  reading  )^  at  the  side.     Nor  is 

1     possible,  for  the  ^  is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  column.    The 

%,   only  reading  I  can  suggest  is    T  .  ,    This  granted,  there  is 


only  reading  I  can  suggest  is    1 
not  sufficient  space  for  the  long    T 
tef,  and  the  probability  is  there-  M 
Amenemhat   III  was  the  monarch 
Thus,  the  probable  restoration  is 

The  form  ^^^  "^H!!^    (with 

uncommon  on  stelae:  possibly  this 
the  specification  of  a  particular  day 

The  reading  of  rjfe  is  doubtful : 
recently  pointed  out  to  me  that  ^^, 
rr,  is  equivalent  to  ,g°^<z>,  and 
mention  this  important  fact,  for  which 
be  found  by  any  Egyptologist.  Thus 
j-^^r,  meaning  "  roll  up  (the  papyrus 
and  so  "complete  the  writing"  or 

Taking  all  things  into  considera- 
seems  to  state  that  the  Rhind  Papyrus 
on  a  certain  day,  perhaps  a  for- 
Calendar.      In  the  first  phrase  we 

^\  which  seems  to  mean 

♦  L.D.,  II,  151  k. 
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^     ^.*w  granted, 

prenomen  of  either  An- 
I  fore  that  the  great  king 


k 

ra 


specified. 


1  I  I 


1 


^ 


I  I  I 


\  is  not  very 

was  followed  by 
in  the  month. 
Herr  Max  Miiller 
hitherto  misread 
with  his  leave  I 
ample  proof  can 
f=fe  may  be  read 
after  writing  it)" 
simply  "write." 
tion,  the  scribe 
itself  was  finished 
tunate  one  in  the 
have     the     word 

simply  a  sheet  of 
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whether  written 


or    not :    in  the  last  we    have 


fkipynjs,    wnemer  wniien    upon 

-ww^A^      \ ,  probably  meaning  a  copy  rather  than  an  original  work. 

Professor  Piehl's  note  on  the  word  ^^^^^  tUD  *  cannot  affect  the 
translation  of  instances  in  which  it  is  followed  by  the  preposition 
<rz>*  The  meaning  of  m  snt  r  is  thoroughly  established  by  Brugsch 
in  his  IVoricr^uch^ 

The  title  and  statement  appended  thereto  may  now  be  freely 
rendered  :  *'  Guide  for  calculation,  a  means  of  ascertaining  every- 
thing, of  elucidating  all  obscurities^  all  mysteries,  all  difficulties, 

**  This  roU  was  finished  on  the  ,  ♦  *  .  day  of  the  fourth  summer 
month,  in  the  33rd  year  of  the  King  of  Lower  Egypt^  Apepi  (I  ?),  now 
feigning,  as  a  copy  of  writings  of  antiquity  made  in  the  time  of 
King  Amenemhat  III,    The  scribe  Aahmesu  wrote  this  copy," 

M.  R^villout  has  expressed  the  opinion  t  that  this  statement  was 
intended  to  pass  off  a  school -boy's  note-book  on  some  ignorant 
farmer  as  a  work  of  authority.  The  title  is  indeed  high-sounding, 
and  the  blunders  of  the  scribe  make  one  doubt  whether  he  would 
care  to  have  put  his  name  to  the  rolli  yet  blundered  copies  of 
Oriental  texts  are  often  written  with  some  distinction  and  signed- 
The  dates  mentioned  are  at  least  approximately  correct,  being  vouched 
for  by  a  good  deal  of  new  evidence.  First,  as  to  its  being  written 
in  the  reign  of  Apepa,  Erman's  palaeographical  work  J  affords  good 
eason  to  believe  that  the  Rhind  Papyrus  is  a  genuine  and  character- 
istic example  of  hieratic,  written  shortly  before  the  XVMIth  dynasty ; 
secondly,  Kahun  has  furnished  several  mathematical  documents  of 
the  same  iyye  as  those  that  are  embodied  in  this  book,  and  dating 
from  the  reign  of  Amenemhat  III,  or  one  of  his  earliest  successors. 

Assuming  the  truth  of  the  statements,  we  may  argue  that  as  the 
I  copyist  was  none  too  clever,  he  probably  reproduced  the  very  words 
of  his  original,  and  that,  barring  mistakes,  we  have  in  the  Rhind 
Papyrus  the  exact  expressions  of  the  XII th  dynasty  scribes,  though 
it  is  possible  that  changed  conditions  in  the  country  may  have 
induced  the  scnbe  to  add  to,  alter,  or  omit  some  of  the  examples 
and  rules,  or  to  modernise  the  language.  In  all  probability  the 
Hyksos  were  driven  out  about  1600-1575  b.c.  The  Rhind  Papyrus 
was  written  perhaps  as  much  as  two  centuries  earlier, 

*  Pr0Ciedini$^  XII I,  p^  358,  a  valued  criticism  of  my  note  on  the  Pdsse 
r^pynis.  t  J^cf}.  £g,f  11,  J04« 

+  j&£f  Marchen  d^j  Papyrus  W^tUar^  I,  p,  5  ;  II,  p,  5a  ff. 
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High  Down,  Hitchin,  Herts. 
Dear  Mr.  RyLANDS,  October  5/A,  1891. 

A  friend  of  mine  having  sent  the  paper  on  the  Kanawat  Altar  to 
Mr.  R.  Hamilton  Lang,  late  H.M.  Consul  for  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
(and  who  discovered  in  1870  at  Idalium  the  Statues,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the 
Cypriote  Collection  now  in  the  British  Museum),  has  sent  me  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  in  reply  relative  to  the  Altar,  with  per- 
mission for  its  publication  in  the  Proceedings  if  it  should  meet  with 
your  approval. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  Pollard. 

Extract  of  Letter  from  R.  Hamilton  Lang,  Esq. 

"  I  have  read  the  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Pollard  on  the  Altar 
secured  by  Mr.  Drake,  and  now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  The 
question  raised  seems  to  be  that  of  its  date,  and  whether  it  can  be 
given  as  ancient  a  date  as  the  time  of  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Eth-baal, 
King  of  Tyre,  who  was  married  to  Ahab,  King  of  Israel.  This  Eth- 
baal  reigned  about  50  years  after  Hiram.  I  have  no  books  here  to 
fix  that  date,  but  from  memory  it  is  about  950  b.c.  That  is  some- 
where near  the  date  of  the  celebrated  Moabite  stone,  which,  I  think 
may  be  of  the  same  hard  basalt  stone  of  which  the  Altar  seems  to  be, 
A  very  ancient  monument  which  I  found  in  Cyprus  of  the  same  hard 
basalt,  and  which  I  suppose  goes  back  to  nearly  the  same  period, 
also  confirms  the  possibility  (judging  only  by  the  material)  that  the 
Altar  may  go  back  to  as  early  a  date  as  the  9th  century  b.c.  But  I 
must  confess  that  looking  to  the  workmanship  of  the  piece,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  by  the  flutes,  I  would  not  be  inclined  to  carry  back  the 
Altar  to  such  an  ancient  date.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  for  the  worship 
of  Baal  prevailed  to  a  much  later  date,  and  long  after  the  destruction 
of  Tyre.  Phoenician  settlements  scattered  themselves  everywhere, 
and  wherever  there  was  one,  there  would  be  an  Altar  to  Baal.  It 
would  need  strong  corroborative  evidence  from  the  site  in  which  the 
Altar  was  found  to  ascribe  to  it  so  great  an  antiquity,  but  none  can 
deny  the  great  interest  of  the  monument,  as  illustrative  of  the  very 
ancient  worship  of  Baal.  In  a  word,  I  would  regard  Mr.  Pollard's 
hypothesis  as  to  date  interesting,  and  possible,  but  lacking  corrobora- 
tion, and  is  in  no  way  necessarily  correct,  for  the  monument  might 
just  as  well,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  more  appropriately,  belong  to 
a  much  later  period." 
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The  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  9, 
Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  Tuesday,  ist 
December,  1891,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  following  Paper  will 
be  read : — 

P.  LE  Page  Renouf:  "The  Book  of  the  Dead." 
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NOTICES. 

N.B, — Subscriptions  to  the  Society  become  due  on  the  ist  of 
January  each  year.  Those  Members  in  arrear  for  the  current  year 
are  requested  to  send  the  amount  j£i  is.  at  once  to  the  Treasurer^ 
B.  T.  BosANQUET,  Esq.,  54,  St  James's  Street,  S.W. 

Papers  proposed  to  be  read  at  the  Monthly  Meetings  must  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  preceding  month. 

Members  having  New  Members  to  propose,  are  requested  to  send 
in  the  names  of  the  Candidates  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  month 
preceding  the  meeting  at  which  the  names  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Council.  On  application,  the  proper  nomination  forms  may  l)e 
obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

Only  a  few  complete  sets  of  the  "Transactions"  of  the  Society 
now  remain ;  they  may  be  obtained  by  a])plication  to  the  Secretary, 
W.  Harry  Rylands,  F.S.A.,  11,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

The  Library  of  the  Society,  at  11,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
W.C,  is  open  to  Members  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
between  the  hours  of  1 1  and  4,  when  the  Secretary  is  in  attendance 
to  transact  the  general  business  of  the  Society. 

Members  are  requested  to  send  any  corrections  or  additions  they 
may  wish  to  have  made  in  the  list  which  was  published  in  Vol.  VIII, 
Parts. 

Members  are  recommended  to  carefully  preserve  their  copies  of 
the  "  Proceedings,"  as  they  will  not  be  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the 
Volume  of  **  Transactions,"  and  if  lost  can  only  be  supplied  at  a 
charge  for  each  Part,  or  for  the  Volumes. 
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TWENTY-SECOND    SESSION,    1891-92. 


Second  Meetings  ist  December^  1891. 
P.  LE  PAGE  RENOUF,  Esq.,  President. 

IN   THE   CHAIR. 


-♦)»ac^- 


The    following    Presents   were   announced,    and   thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 

From  the  Author,  Dr.  M.  Schwab  : — Itin^raire  Juif  d*Espagne  en 
Chine  au  ix^  sifecle.     Paris,  8vo.     1891. 
Extrait  de  La  Revue  de  Geographie. 
From  Alfred   E.  Hudd,  F.S.A. : — Notes  on   Ancient  Egyptian 
Methods  of  Hewing,  Dressing,  Sculpturing  and  Polishing  Stone. 
By  Francis  Fox  Tuckett,  F.R.G.S. 

Reprinted  from  the  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club.  Proceedings, 
Vol.  II. 
From  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Crawford  : — The  Creed  of  Japhet, 
that  is  of  race  popularly  surnamed  Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan, 
as  held  before  the  period  of  its  dispersion,  ascertained  by  the 
aid  of  comparative  mythology  and  language.  By  Alexander 
William,  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcares  (Lord  Lindsay). 

One  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  printed  for  private  circulation. 
1 89 1.     Copy  No.  63. 
[No.  cm.]  35  D 
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The  following:  Candidates  were  elected  Members  of  the 
Society,  having  been  nominated  at  the  last  meeting  on  the 
3rd  November. 

Percy  Edward  Newberry,  5,  Callow  Street,  Chelsea. 

James  Bain,  i,  Haymarket,  S.W. 

Prof.  John  D.  Divis,  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

R.  G.  Haliburton,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  28,  Pall  MalL 

J.  J.  Tylor,  Mayfield,  Sussex. 

H.  Welter,  52,  Rue  Bonaparte,  Paris. 

George  \V.  Fraser,  40,  Evelyn  Gardens,  South  Kensington. 

The  Right  Rev.  H.  H.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Tas- 
mania, Bishopscourt,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Robert  Francis  Harper,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Semitic 
Languages,  University  of  Chicago. 

Charles  William  Previte  Orton,  Cambridge  Villa,  Clarendon  Park 
Road,  Leicester. 

To  be  added  to  the  List  of  Subscribers  : — 

The  Royal  Library,  Stockholm. 

The  Library  of  the  South  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  U.S.A. 

The  following  Candidates  were  nominated  for  election  at 
the  next  meeting  on  the  12th  January,  1892  : — 

Rev.  Frederick  Finnis  Grensted,  M.A.,  Second  Master,  Merchant 

Taylors'  School,  Crosby,  Liverpool 
William  Henry  Bennett,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature,  etc.. 

Hackney,  and  New  College,  London. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tupper,  Hastings,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
Alfred  Edmund  Hudd,  F.S.A.,  Clinton  House,  Pembroke  Road, 

Clifton. 
Thomas  Hunter  Boyd,  427,  Wandsworth  Road,  S.W. 
Rev.  H.  Reichardt,  Professor,  Rolduc  College,  Holland. 
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Mr  Rrnouf  read  some  remarks  preliniinary  to  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Eg\^ptian  Book  of  the  Dead.  The  substance  of 
these  remarks  is  to  the  following  effect. 

At  a  time  when  **  book-making  "  flourishes  as  it  does,  k  woijid 
not  be  suq>rising  to  hear  of  the  appearance,  either  in  England  or 
America,  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  It  is  net 
even  necessary  that  the  enterprising  author  of  such  a  translation 
should  know  the  Egyptian  language.  By  dint  of  skilful  plagiarisms 
from  existing  translations,  English  and  foreign,  a  man  may  without 
knowing  Greek  compile  a  new  version  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
Why  may  not  the  same  process  be  applied  to  the  Book  of  the 
Dead?  By  a  judicious  blending  of  the  versions  of  de  Roug^, 
Piaret,  Dev^ria,  I^f^ure,  Guyesse  and  others  who  might  be 
mentioned,  a  very  plausible  translation  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
might  be  composed.  The  impudent  jackdaw  of  the  fable  would 
strut  with  borrowed  plumes;  or,  to  take  the  illustration  from 
another  fable,  the  ass  would  go  forth  under  the  cover  of  the  lion's 
skin,  and  impose  upon  all  who  failed  to  discern  the  long  ears 
occasionally  protruding. 

To  all  real  scholars  a  translation  worthy  of  the  name  is  a  task 
which  cannot  possibly  be  executed  until  certain  difficulties  have 
been  overcome,  the  solution  of  which  requires  very  mature  thought 
and  research  extending^  to  say  the  least,  over  very  many  years. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  training  of  the  numerous  young  students  of 
Egyptology  in  France  and  Germany  that  no  attempts  in  this 
direction  have  hitherto  been  made. 

The  difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome  in  a  translation  of 
:thc  Book  of  the  Dead  arise  partly  from  the  book  itself  and  partly 
iTrom   the   imperfection  of  our  knowledge.      And   some   of   these 
difficulties  may  be  summarily  mentioned. 

The  Book  of  the  Dead  is  not  a  book  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word ;  it  is  not  a  literar>'  whole,  with  a  beginning,  middle  and  end ; 
it  is  a  mere  unmethodical  collection  of  religious  compositions 
L (chapters),  as  independent  of  each  other  as  the  Hebrew  Psalms, 
^o  two  copies  of  the  better  periods  contain  the  same  chapters  or 
follow  the  same  order.  The  text  of  each  chapter  is  in  the  highest 
degree  uncertain,  and  was  already  so  at  a  very  early  date.  The 
various  readings  arise  partly  from  the  differences  of  meaning  attached 
by  the  copyists  to  certain  groups  or  words,  but  in  great  part  from 
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the  gross  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  copyists.  The  restoration 
of  the  text  is  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  the  existence  of  several 
successive  stages  of  the  book,  and  it  is  only  with  reference  to  one  of 
these  stages  (extending  from  the  XVIIIth  to  the  XXth  dynasty) 
that  a  critical  apparatus  has  been  provided  in  the  splendid  edition  of 
M.  Naville. 

But  supposing  the  text  to  be  settled,  difficulties  of  another  kind 
beset  the  translator.  The  grammar  is  extremely  simple,  and  the 
vocabulary  is  tolerably  well  made  out.  But  what  sense  can  be 
extracted  from  the  text?  A  sentence  may  be  quite  literally  ren- 
dered without  its  conveying  the  meaning  of  the  original.  Some 
translators  may  indeed  think  it  an  unnecessary  or  even  a  hopeless 
task  to  look  for  any  sense  in  a  religious  text.  Few  persons  can  read 
a  chapter  in  Ur.  Birch's  translation  without  feeling  convinced  either 
that  such  outrageous  nonsense  could  never  have  been  meant,  or 
that  in  such  a  case  translation  involved  a  very  unnecessary  waste  of 
time. 

Knowledge  of  the  language  is  a  necessary  qualification  of  a  trans- 
lator, but  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  one.  Mere  Greek  and 
Latin  will  not  enable  one  to  translate  Aristotle  or  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  or  the  medical  writers,  or  the  lawyers,  or  the  mathemati- 
cians. And  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing  as  regards 
philosophy,  theology,  medicine,  law,  or  mathematics.  No  one  is 
capable  of  translating  a  single  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  who 
has  wrong  ideas  about  the  religion  and  mythology  of  Egypt,  and  is 
unable  to  understand  the  numerous  technical  or  mystical  expressions 
which  everywhere  occur.  It  is  only  by  slow  degrees  that  correct 
notions  on  these  subjects  will  finally  come  to  prevail.  Till  then  the 
most  accomplished  Egyptologists  will  differ  in  their  interpretations 
of  these  ancient  texts. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  not  intended  to  serve  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  Such  an  introduction  can  only 
be  written  after  the  completion  of  the  translations  which  will  shortly 
appear  in  these  pages. 


►\aS'S3Vy^* 
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NOTES  ON  SOME   ROYAL  NAMES  AND   FAMILIES. 

Amtni ;  Mtnthuhotep  ;  the  Cartouche  of  tht  Ebtrs  Calendar, 

By  F.  L,  GaiFriTH. 

One  of  the  best-known  tombs  at  Beni- Hasan  is  that  of  Amenf, 
whose  name  is  variously  written  as  Amenemhat,  Anieniemhatj  Amenij 
nnd  even  Amen.  The  bio^jraphical  inscription  in  the  tomb  is  dated 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  Uscrtesen  I  (who  had  recently  elevated 
Amenemhat  H  to  co-regency),  and  it  records,  amongst  other  matters, 
that  in  one  of  his  southward  expeditions  Ameni  had  accompanied 
the  eldest  royal  son  Ameni,  after  whose  name  is  the  royal  y  ^  ^  * 
Last  year  I  was  reading  the  inscription  with  Mr  Newberry,  of  the 
Arch^ologicat  Survey,  when  he  questioned  whether  this  eldest  king's 
son  was  not  also  an  Amenemhat,  in  fact  the  individual  soon  after 
known  as  Amenemhat  II.  At  the  moment  there  seemed  no  sufficient 
ground  for  the  identification,  as  in  the  course  of  a  long  reign  the 
presumptive  heir  might  die  without  attaining  the  throne.  But  almost 
immediately  afterwards  I  came  upon  a  striking  confirmation  of  it. 

There  is  a  certain  king  Ameni,  or  Amenu,  generally  placed  in 
the  Xlth  dynasty*  On  the  stela  569  of  the  British  Museum  (Sharpe, 
Jnsaripimm^  II,  pi  74;  Birch,  A.Z.^  1874,  pp.  112-3;  Egyptian  Texts^ 
pp*  21  (f.)  Hathor  sa  says  :— 

•*  I  was  beloved  of  my  lord  the  king  [0  fSy^  l_J  LJ  ul  "¥"  ^^^ 
Amenemhat  II,  living  for  ever;  his  majesty  sent  me,  ete.,  causing 
that  I  should  be  brought  to  !|  ^^  ^  I  Y  A  T  ^\ '  *^^  pyramid- 
city  Kherp  of  Amenti,  living  for  ever,  {to  undertake  the  work  on  his 
15  statues  of  hard  sione)/* 

The  phrase  *Miving  for  ever  "is  added  only  to  the  names  of  kiftgs 
iwi/fg  at  the  time  the  record  is  mude^^  and  it  is  thus  clear  that  Amenu 
was  a  short  name  of  Amenemhat  II . 

It  is  probable  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  same  pyramid  is  re- 
ferred to  on  the  stela  839  (cf.  Birch,  ^,Z,  1S73,  p.  59),  where  an 


» 


♦  In  papyri  att^  ufa  snh^  an^  ft  r  tf^^,  mad  J^w  ftre  written  wherever  ibey 
aie  appropriate,  while  these  fomjuliK  arc  aften  sMppressctl  in  inscdpiions. 
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f^fl^^^QllA  is  mentioned  ("priest  at  the  pyramid 
called  Kherp  of  Ameni "). 

This  apparent  identity  of  the  names  Ameni  and  Amenu  is  very 
interesting.  It  reminds  one  of  a  curious  phenomenon  in  Greek 
and  Coptic  transcriptbns  and  equivalents  of  hieroglyphic  names, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  me  a  short  time  ago  by  the  demotic 
scholar  J.  J.  Hess,  namely,  that  final  hh  corresponds  with  S. 

=  eiULpO);  and  perhaps  (^**^]|  t|tl]|  =  'Ax^o^v  (Egypt. 
Expl.  F.,  Report  of  General  Meetings  1888-9,  p.  16.) 

(1  ^^  (|(|  from  [1  is  exactly  the  same  formation  ^is  Jo  I  (1(1 

from  ^  3-J»  s^  probably  the  Greeks  would  have  rendered  it 
"Kf»Avio\jt\  and  now  we  seem  to  find  it  already  in  the  Xllth  dynasty 
varying  with  H^^. 

The  king  Amenemhat  II  being  sometimes  called  Amenu  and 
probably  also  Ameni,  he  is  likely  to  be  identical  with  Usertesen  I's 
heir-apparent  AmenL  The  evidence  all  hangs  together.  The 
addition  of  -f- 1,  P>  rare  in  such  cases,  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
heir-apparent  Ameni  having  in  the  interval  been  raised  to  the  throne. 

Professor  Gol^nischeff  (-4.Z.,  1876,  p.  no)  found  the  name  of 

a  king  Ameni  (1  ^^111  ^^  |  ^  SQ  ^^  ^  ^^^^  papyrus  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  "  to  whom  is  dedicated  a  sort  of  panegyric  on  the 
occasion  of  the  defeat  of  the  Aamu."  Possibly  this  Ameni  also  is 
none  other  than  Amenemhat  II,  at  least  we  have  no  evidence  for 
placing  him  elsewhere. 

I  have  just  commenced  studying  the  very  ancient  hieratic  texts 
of  the  Todtenbuch  that  were  written  on  the  now  destroyed  wooden 
coffin  of  Queen  Mentuhotep  (Xlth  dynasty).  With  the  exception 
of  some  names  rudely  scratched  on  rocks  at  Aswan  and  elsewhere, 
and  a  fragment  of  a  letter  published  in  Mariette's  Papyri  of  the 
Bulaq  Museum,  they  are  the  earliest  hieratic  writings  known,  and 
are  of  the  highest  importance  both  for  palaeography  and  for  the 
history  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  Fortunately  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
made  a  copy  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  his  copy,  which 
he  presented  to  the  British  Museum,  is  generally  legible  without 
difficulty  where  the  writing  was  in  a  good  state  on  the  original. 
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I  now  print  the  full  titles  and  genealogy  of  the  queen  as  they 
were  given  repeatedly  in  the  texts. 


;^:fe-8^jr 


\. 


,UJ 


iiM 


.  ^1^ 


\ 


£:i    a 


J^ 


*'  The  principal  royal  wife^  who  is  united  to  the  beauty  of  the 
white  crown  (of  Upper  Egypt)  Menthuhotep  justified^  begotten  of 
the  governor  of  the  city  and  ihat^  the  director  of  the  six  great 
houses,  Senthhena-f  juslifiedj  bom  of  the  rtt  pat  (?)  Sebek-hotep 
justified." 

The  queen^s  medicine  chest  from  her  grave  is  at  Berlin,*  but  no 
other  record  of  her  is  known»  nor  can  I  throw  any  further  light  on 
the  exalted  |>ersonages  here  named.  The  titles  of  Senb-hena-ft 
were  the  highest  held  by  a  subject ;  Sebek-hotep  is  a  rather  un- 
expected name  for  a  woman  af  the  XI  th  dynasty^  but  is  of  the  same 
formation  as  Menthu-hotep.     Her  title  i.s  also  a  %^ery  high  one. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  names  Senb-hna-f  nnd  Sebek-hotep 
belonged  to  the  Xllth  or  Xlll  dynasty,  it  is  therefore  of  importance 
to  be  able  to  fix  approximately  ihe  age  of  this  Todiinhtch  of  Queen 
Menthuhotep  by  a  fragment  of  another  very  similar  one  which 
Harris  obtained  at  Thebes,  and  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
No»  6636  a.  An  important  name  and  genealogy  occur  upon  it  three 
times  with  variations,  but  are,  unfortunately,  mutilated  in  each  case ; 
the  fragments  combined  give : — 


i^^i^i 


ywvwwv    ^     a 


G 


t^^^: 


\ 


\ 


^j)^ 


^„ 


*  Wiedemann,  Gtsckkki^t  p.  139 ;  the  other  references  in  Wiedemann* 
fip,  S29  AJid  22J  are  un fortunately  wrong,  the  names  being  deatroyed  on  boih 
l^mcMiiiBientiB.M,  s/S  and  L.D.  II,  149  a. 

t  Sometimes  spelled      1      |  5  - 

These  vadanis  present  no  diffictJltie^. 
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"The  prince,  seal-bearer  of  the  king  of  Lower  Egypt,  eldest 
royal  son,  great  officer  of  troops,  Hru-nefer,*  justified,  begotten  of 
the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Menthuhotep,  deceased  (?) 
bom  of  the  principal  royal  wife  Shert  (?)-sat." 

I  cannot  decipher  the  name  of  this  new  queen.  The  king  Menthu- 
hotep being  entitled  not  ^^ ,  but  ^SR*  ^  ^^  ^^  prenomen  existed, 
should  be  the  first  of  the  name,  a  Menthuhotep  I,  but  our  knowledge 
of  the  Xlth  dynasty  does  not  peimit  us  to  say  more.    J  ^^  nS 

does  not  necessarily  mean  "  heir  to  the  throne " :  in  this  case  the  I 

king  his  father  had  perhaps  predeceased  him,  but  the  signs  after  , 

the  cartouche  are  uncertain. 


In  Vol.  XIII,  p.  598,  of  the  Proceedings^  Dr.  Eisenlohr  mentions 
that  Dr.  Ebers  "with  Professor  Erman  continues  what  I  (Eisenlohr) 
consider  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  royal  name  in  the  calendar 
oi  Papyrus  Ebers,  and  reads  the  third  sign  of  the  cartouche  \J  I  ka 
in  order  to  find  the  name  of  Amenophis  I,  while  U,  which  occurs 
more  than  fifty  times  in  the  papyrus,  has  never  that  form." 

The  reading  of  the  Ebers  cartouche  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  Egyptian  decipherment.  When  that  is  once  settled, 
chronologists  and  astronomers  will  have  gained  another  fixed  point 
from  which  they  can  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  calendrical  equa- 
tions :  ultimately  a  flood  of  light  on  the  calendar  and  chronology 
of  the  Egyptians  must  result.  The  age  of  the  Papyrus  Ebers  is  of 
no  less  importance  to  students  of  Egyptian  palaeography. 

For  these  reasons,  having  decided  views  about  the  reading,  I 
cannot  allow  a  doubt  to  be  expressed  in  any  quarter  without  doing 
my  best  to  remove  it,  or  at  least  to  reassure  other  people.     I  have 

not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  cartouche  is  of  [  O  V=^  LJ  N» 

Amen-hotep  I.     My  faith  is  founded  on  too  many  documents  to  be 
in  the  least  degree  shaken  by  any  expression  of  opinion. 

There  have  been  several  solutions  proposed  at  different  times, 
two  of  them  identifying  the  cartouche  with  the  names  of  kings 
already  known.     It  is  remarkable  that  in  1873,  when  he  first  saw 

the  great  roll,  Professor  Ebers  read  [o  %^  LJ  M»  ^"'  afterwards 

•  The  nefir  is  not  quite  certain. 
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withdrew   that   view   in   favour  of  Goodwin's  f  g  « 0  ^^   1  *     ^^ 

1885  J,  Krall  also  read   (o%^\^  I  J   with   confidence,   tsut  his 

argument  was  vitiated  by  supposing  that  it  was  written  long  subse- 
quently to  the  time  of  Amenhotep  I,  in  one  of  the  latest  periods  of 
hieratic   writings  under  the   Ptolemies,     F.   Chabas,  on  the  other 

hand,  in  1877,*  read   f  O  £^^i^  t_J  I  ] ,  which  might  apply  to  more 

than  one  king  of  the  old  kingdom. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  my  belief  in  the  reading  which 
Professor  Erman  has  revived  amongst  Egyptologists  with  so  much 
good  argument, 

Mr.  Petrie's  Kahfln  papyri  arrived  in  England  in  1S89,  and  I  at 
once  set  to  work  sorting  and  deciphering  thein.  A  medical  papyrus 
led  me  to  examine  the  Ebers ;  the  date  in  the  calendar  was  the  very 
image,  in  general  appearance^  of  those  in  the  Kahtin  papyri.  The 
date  was  therefore  written  in  the  style  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.    But 

who  was  the  king?    I   read  m^!Z_flt_Jl]l ,  and  To  W^  \_J  ij 

inamediately  came  to  mind  as  having  a  singular  resemblance  to 
it-     I  could  not  then  believe  that  the  second  sign  in  the  hieratic 

was  a  genuine  form  of  V^,  nor  accept  a  king  f  0  ^^ fl| j  I    . 

I  conjectured  that  a  scribe  under  {oX^\ f  \\^  accustomed 

to  the  new  style  of  writing,   was  imitating  the  old   style  for  his 

important  book,  and  had  carelessly  written  a  ^^ B  instead  of  %m^  . 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  a  year  afterwards  I  read 
Professor  Erman's  masterly  section  on  palaeography  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Papyrus  IVesUar^  and  realized  that  the  great  change 
of  style  in  writing  must  have  taken  place  after  the  Ebers  papyrus 
was  written,  between  Amenhotep  I  and  Thothmes  111,  so  that  the 
■  *  Middle  Kingdom "  style  was  continued  well  into  the  XVIIIih 
dynasty.  His  discussion  of  the  cartouche  in  question  confirmed  my 
faith  in  the  date,  and  even  showed  a  probahih'ty  of  the  supposed 
being  a  genuine  W^*      Stiil  no  cursive  form  of  the  latter 


■  In  the  M/m^irtt  pr/tent/s  i  FAcadSmie  d^ InsrH^ihHs  /or  divirs  mvaitis^ 
I  S^r.,Tom.  I,  1S7S,  p,  m  E 


+  A  ■¥■  follows  the  cartotichcj  proving  that  the  king  named  in  ii  was  still 
■live  md  reigning. 
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sigQ  was  forthcoming:  some  examples  quoted  from  uncial  writing 
showed  exact  correspondence,  except  that  there  was  always  a  certain 
upward  stroke  from  the  hand  which  was  entirely  absent  from  the 
sign  in  the  cartouche.     The  question  was  reduced  to  this :  can  the 

upward  y  ^^  ^^^  hand  ever  be  entirely  suppressed  or  indicated  only 

by  an  angulated  downward  stroke  ?  Erman  'showed  that  it  probably 
had  been  so:  now  at  len^h  I  can  point  to  examples  in  the 
Xlth  dynasty  furnished  by  the  Todtenbuch  of  Queen  Menthuhotep, 

where  V=^  occurs  written  ^,  with  the  downward  stroke  extra- 
ordinarily long  and  square,  but  without  any  upward  stroke  from  the 
hand. 

This  settles  V=^,  the  only  difficulty  that  I  could  see. 

I  have  not  yet  dealt  with  Professor  Eisenlohr's  objection  to  the 
TJ  I .  It  is  noteworthy  that  Chabas  found  no  difficulty  in  it,  though 
as  was  natural,  he  stumbled  at  the  V=^,  and  could  not  believe 

in  r^ fl.     The  form  of  LT  |  is  not  common ;  I  could  indeed  quote 

several  complete  parallels,  at  any  rate  from  Kahfin,  but  would  these 
satisfy  Professor  Eisenlohr,  who  appears  to  desire  an  instance  from 
the  Ebers  itself?  Alas,  this  precious  scrap  of  13  lines — ^a  few  signs 
in  each — which  forms  the  calendar,  is  all  we  possess  of  cursive 
hieratic  from  the  last  stage  of  the  early  style,  and  even  here  are 
many  uncial  forms.  What  good  are  50  uncial  \J's  when  we  want 
the  cursive?  or  who  can  see  even  the  most  remote  resemblance 


between  the  cursive  'ff^O!^  in  1.  12  and  the  uncial  in  1.  2  of  the 

same  calendar  ?  The  \2  occurs  only  twice  more  in  the  calendar, 
both  times  in  its  square  uncial  form:  the  other  48  instances  to 
which  Professor  Eisenlohr  refers  must  be  taken  from  the  noble 
uncial  writing  of  the  recto^  and  are  surely  even  less  to  the  point. 
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NOTES  DE  PHILOLOGIE  teVPTlENNE. 
Par  Karl  Pikhu 

(Suite.)* 

53.  Un  nom  ptol^maique  de  la  Basse  figypte ;  54,  I^  canal  du 
nome  H^liopolitain  ;  55*  K//a?0f  et  Ma-^i  j  56.  ^equivalent  hiero- 
glyphique  du  copte  pH'f^;  57*  Quelques  observations  sur  le  sens  du 
pronom  ind^fini  ® ;  5S.  Passage  des  textes^  relatifs  au  mylhe  d'HoTUs 
d'Edfou;  59.  Remarque  sur  la  nouvelle  th^se  de  M,  Maspero, 
concemant  T^riture,   dite  ptoldtnaique  ou   des  basses  ^poques ; 


53.  Le  nom  de  [a  Basse  Egypte,  tel  que  nous  le  donne  la  liste 
G^ographique  du  Sanctuaire  d'Edfou,  selon  Brucsch  et  M,  J,  de 
RouG^  se  lit   1  mr^>     M.  E.  von  BERCMAKKf  propose  ici  la 

lecture   %^^  ^t   en   s'appuyant   sur   la   donnde,   fournie   par   un 
estampage  qu'il  a  pris  du  monument  en  question. 

Pendant  ma  dernibre  visite  k  Edfou,  en  tSSS,  fai  voulu  verifier  le 
passage  sus-raentionne,  et  notre  Eminent  confrere,  M.  Ch.  Wilbour 
sc  trouvant  ^galement  au  grand  temple  d'Edfou^  j'ai  sollidtif  son 
concours  pour  ce  meme  but  Nous  summes,  tous  ks  deuK,  arrives 
au  meme  r^sultat,  k  savoir  que  le  signe  douteux  est  bien  |  et,  par 
consequent,  le  nom  de  la  Basse  ^gypte  doit  se  lire  1^  ^ , 

54,  Dans  njon  Dktii>nfmire  du  Pit/>yrtn  Harris  N*,  r,  J  j'ai  ^m is 


Poprnion    que  le  nom  ^\    ^www  du  canal  du  nome 

HifliopoUtain  dewait  se  lire  mdtt\  me/i\  en  cela  m*e'canant  de 
I'acception,  soutenue  par  Brugsch,  selon  laquelle  le  dit  groupe  se 
limit  d/i\  Actuellement,  je  crois  pouvoir  garantir  rexactitude  de 
ma  these  d*il  y  a  dtx  ans. 


"  Conlinucfl  from  Profe^ings^  Vol.  XIII,  p,  575* 

J  Pj£UL,  Duii^nnaire  du  Pafiyms  I/arm^  No*  i,  piige  y% 
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A  Dend^ra,*  le  nom  de  ce  canal  s'^crit,  entre  autre,  /"^  'vs. 
/WNAAA  f     ,  ce  qui  est  par  rapport  k  t\    i^vsaaa  ce   que 

r^f ^^  "*  ^  ^f  A-  ^^'^ '"  ^"p"  f"^! ^' 

grice  aux  variantes  ^v    ^    o  ,  2  v    ^  ,»  Q^^  "^^^^  ^"^  connaissons, 

se  lisant  n^cessairement  mehdt.X  il  faut  ^videmment  transcrire  nteft 

le  groupe  Z*"^  1^  /wws  Z''^.     D'ailleurs,  nous  ne  possddons   pas 

de  preuves  en  faveur  d'une  Equation  /"^  =  a. 

La  valeur  (/^w),  »i^  du  signe    y''^  resulte  d'une  transcription 

inexacte  du  signe  hidratique  qui  commun^ment  se  transcrit  par 
•*^=^.  Voilk  done  une  nouvelle  preuve  en  faveur  de  Futility  de 
transcrire  en  hi^ratique  pour  r^soudre  des  questions,  relatives  au 
syllabaire  hi^roglyphique. 

55.  Les  noms  Kpw(f>t,  Miv<pi  que  nous  a  conserves  H^rodote§ 
comme  designations  des  deux  montagnes  d'oii  sortaient  les  sources 
du  Nil,  et  cons^quemment  aussi  des  deux  sources,  elles-m^mes, 
ont  donn^  mati^re  k  diverses  hypotheses,  quant  aux  expressions 
^gyptiennes  qui  auraient  provoqud  les  dites  transcriptions  grecques. 
M.  Lauth,  qui  depuis  longtemps  est  connu  comme  fort  vers^  dans 
toutes  les  questions,  relatives  aux  liaisons  des  Grecs  avec  T^gypte, 

d^ji  il  a  26  ans,||  a  propose  de  rapprocher  Kpu^i  de  Ll 

8' — °^^  i^i'^^"'  "le  tourbillon  du   Nil").     "Quant  k  M-iZ^i," 


•  Mariktte,  Dendirak^  IV,  pi.  XXXV,  ligne  5.  Voir  aussi  Brugsch  dans 
la  Zeitschrift,  188 1,  page  80. 

t  Le  Page  Rendu f  dans  les  Transactions ^  II,  page  304,  note  i. 

X  Voir  PiEHL  dans  le  Recueil  de  Vieweg^  II,  page  31.  M.  Maspero,  centre 
lequel  nous  nous  sommes  prononc^  en  cet  endroit,  concemant  la  lecture  a  merhat 

ten  qu*il  a  soutenue  pour  Texpression    S  ]^  V    q  de  la  st^le  C  170  du 

Louvre,  plus  tard  {£tudes  igyptiennes  I,  page  128,  note  2)  a  adopts  notre  avis, 
bien  entendu  sans  nous  citer. 

§  H^rodote,  Livre  II,  chapitre  28  :  clveu  8vo  o^a.  H  o^v  rc^c  Kopv^aq  Awfiyfiivat 
fitrali>  2un*'*7C  Tf  ToXiog  Kfifuva  rfjg  OtfiatHog  iroi  'EAc^avnViyc,  oi'vofiara  Bi 
tJvai  T0191  opitri  Ttftftiv  Kpu^i  rtp  Hk  Mw^i*  rj^c  t^v  81)  rtiydg  rov  NccXov  iovcag 
6$v9(rovg  Ik  rov  fiiaov  rwv  6ps«v  rovrotv  puiv,  ir.r.X. 

II  /^s  Zodiaques  de  Dendirah^  page  32. 
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dtt-fl,  "  !a  valeur  m  pour  k  bassln  i^ac  est  constat^e^  et  le  groupe 

Hapi  9  D    u-'^^wi,  Y9    ^^  est  suivi  constamment  du  bassin  qui 

]>ouvait,  dans  Ja  lecture,  pr^c^der  le  mot  Hapi "    Cette  opinion, 
emise  par  M,  Lauth,  a  €\€  modiii^e  par  M,  Maspeeo,  selpn  lequel 

P  ker^fi^    "son   tourbillon,*'  ^quivaudrait   ^  K^Jt^,   et 


W 


mu-fi^  "ses  eaux/^  k  Mi^^i. 


Pour  r^soudre  un  problhne,  comme  celui  qui  nous  occupe,  il  est 
n^essaire  de  satisfaire  i  plusieurs  exigences.  D'abord,  il  faut  que 
les  expressions,  cho isles  comme  point  de  depart  du  developpement 
parcouru,  soieni  non  seulement  ^gyptiennes  de  forme,  mais  encore 
que  leur  sens  convienne  tout-k-fait  au  cas  qui  se  discute.  Ce  point 
^tabli,  on  ne  doit  pas  oublier  que  des  expressions  ^gyptiennes, 
prononc^es  par  un  Grec,  n'ont  eu  que  bien  peu  de  chance  de  rester 
intactes,  t^moin  plusieurs  mots  ^gyptiens  pour  lesquels  nous  pouvons 
avec  certitude  relever  les  formes  gr^cis^es^t  Maintenant,  je  ne 
crois  pas  que  les  explications,  fournies  par  mes  devanciersj  satis- 
fassent  k  ces  exigences.  C'est  d*ail!eurs  k  d'autres  de  decider,  si 
rexplication  que  je  propose  ici,  a  plus  de  fondement. 

Je  pense  que  ^expression  egyptienne  qui  a  donnd  naissance  tl 

K^^t  et  M*I'0*,  a  dfl  avoir  la  forme  suivante  :  crri  c:ii  ftwvs.^ , 

*'  les  deux  tourbillons  de  Teau  (—  le  Nil)/'  ce  que  je  crois  pouvoir 


*  Maspeeo  darns  les  Amtaks  dc  la  facuHi  de  B&nkaux^  II,  No,  k  Cet 
imvrage  n'est  p^  dans  nm  biblioih^uc.  Je  le  cite  d'apjes  Wiedemann, 
//ir&d&fs  s^uriffs  Burh^  page  ii6,  Ce  dcroief  Hvre  merite  d^etre  severe  men  I 
jug^f  conmie  il  al>oiidc  en  tk^serlions  ma  I  fondee^  ou  purement  fausscs,  ct  qy^il  a 
^ti  comp€>ji<:  \  1'adressti  surtout  de  personnes  sans  competence  dans  dcs  question^ 
relatives  i  r«gyptologie, 

+  Paf  esempic,  x^/ui^'iu  {Hh'*^  H,  69),  iri^^i^  {ik^  II,  143).  Chaque 
^yptologue  de  proression  sait,  que  Tun  tkiuivaul  k  ^^  l|  \  ^^x^ ,  Tautre  i 
igl  ]Sk  ^^^  ^^  1*1  4  M,  Wiedemann  a  une  autre  opinion.  An  sujet  de 
X^^4"*'»  i^  <^it  (/(«■.  r«V.,  page  jooj  i  **  Mit  x^4^^*^  ^^t  ^^.s  Wort  I  5^  |  1  ^scxs-l 
NichlJi  cu  thutit  eWnsowcntg  wie  die  Etymologic  von  mtsku  =  ^m^u^  *  djia  aus 
dem  Ei  hervorgehcnde  Thier*  berechiigt  efsclieint*'  Quant  an  mot  irt^^f^  le 
iDilme  anleur  {lof.  €if*^  pages  509,  510)  se  prononcc  ainsi  i  '*  schon  Jablonski  hat 
gr^seheti*  dass  die  Bedeulung  *  der  Mench '  zu  Herodots  Uebcrsetzung  uoXh^ 
Kv^v^^q  nicht  pa^st;  ♦ .  * . ,  Am  ehestCA  is  I  wohl  an  ein  agyptisches /a  r^md  *  dcr 
Erhabctie  '  za  denkcn/*    Vuili  bien  des  erreurs  dans  bien  peu  de  mots  I 
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transcrire  de  la  sorte:  qroti  mdu*  Si  Ton  tient  compte  du  fait, 
que  le  p,  «,  egyptien  tr^s  souvent  a  la  valeur  de  la  demi-voyellc  w 
ou  de  la  consonne/,t  on  n'est  peut-^tre  pas  trop  hardi,  en  supposant 
que  Texpression  ^gyptienne  qui  nous  occupe,  ait  pu  sonner  graii 
mofe  (ou  quelque  chose  de  pareil)  k  Toreille  d'H^rodote.  Le  e  vague, 
que  je  presume  k  mofe^  proviendrait  de  Vhabitude  qu'ont  en  g^n€ral 
des  Strangers,  observant  une  langue  qu'ils  ne  connaissent  pas,  de 
vouloir  prononcer  les  mots  k  consonnes  finales  de  cette  langue  par 
Taddition  d'une  voyelle  vague.  C'est  Ik  une  experience  que  j'ai  faite, 
moi-meme,  en  commen^ant  TAude  de  Tarabe  vulgaire  d'^lgypte. 
De  qroti  mofe^  on  en  vient  facilement  k  K/9w0i  Mw0«,  par  Tassimi- 
lation  du  /  avec  le  /  De  pareilles  assimilations  n'offrent  rien 
d'insolite  k  quiconque  connait  la  mani^re  dont  se  changent  les  mots, 
surtout  en  passant  d'une  langue  i  une  autre. 

Ce  qui  d'ailleurs  a  determine  Toreille  d'H^rodote  d'entendre  qrafi 
mofi  ou  k  peu  pr^s,  a  ^t^  la  circonstance,  que  notre  auteur  a  m^ 
sinterprdl^  cette  expression  dans  le  sens,  qu'il  a  cm  que  les  deux 
mots  se  balancaient  quant  \  leur  terrain  de  signification.  Cela  Fa 
port^  k  sentir  comme  tout-k-fait  naturel,  que  la  forme  ext^rieure  de 
Tun  ressemblat  de  tr^s  pr^s  k  celle  de  Tautre.  En  d'autres  termes, 
r^gyptien,  en  disant  kroti-mowcy  entendait  par  Ik  les  deux  tourhillans 
ET  ie  fleuve.  Pour  Herodote  Krofi-Mofi  d^signait  simplement  "les 
deux  tourbillons,"  celui  dit  Krofi^  et  celui  dit  Mofi, 

Quel  que  soit  le  sort  de  mon  explication,  je  crois,  dfes  k  present, 
pouvoir  affirmer — sans  grand  risque  de  me  voir  r^futer — qu'elle  est 
plus  conforme  aux  lois  linguistiques  que  celles  de  mes  devanciers. 

56.  Le  radical  copte  pH^f"  qui  entre  dans  les  locutions 
JULU^-IpH-f   "de   la   sorte,"    JUL4>pH'f,     K^-T-^.    4>pH'f    "dc 

mani^re  que,"  etc.,  n'a  pas  k  ma  connaissance  €\A  identifi^  avec  le 
mot  hidroglyphique  qui  en  est  prototype.  Je  pense  que  nous  avons 
k  chercher  ce  dernier  dans  le  groupe,  bien  frequent  <z>  ^^  "^^. 

dans  la  Zeitschrift,  1867,  page  32.     Cfn  le  copte  JULOOT,  JULCOOT. 

t  In  spiiten  verwilderten  (?)  texten  des  mittelagyptischen  und  oberagyptischen 
dialects  werden  die  labialen  fricativen  &,  q  und  OT  oft  nnterschiedslos 
gcbraucht.     Stern,  Kopiische  Grammatik,  page  27. 
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En  faveur  de  ce  rapprachement  park  d€}k  la  ressemblance  de 
son  qu*il  y  a  entre  pH*!"  et  ^^r:r>^  ^i  ^  ^^^^  "^^^  avons  de 
plus  fortes  raisons  h.  all^guer.  Prenons  ay  hasard  quelques  exemples, 
tir«&  de  nos  collections  lexicographiques  : 


nom  soil  soHde  ^  h  mani^n  de  celui  de  Tmu  k  H^liopoHs.*'* 


"J'accorde  que  ton 


k 


^f^s^fl='3^ex^=i 


'*Solide  et  viVanl  soit  dans  Thorizon  le  principal  recitateur  Peti- 
aMenAp^  i  rimiar  du  nom  dlsis  de  la  ville  de  Neter,  Solide  et 
vivant  soit  dans  Thomon  PetiamepiAp,  de  m^me  quV^temelSement." 

"  Que  son  notn  soit  ^tabli,  de  la  mime  mani^re  que  les  votres/'  J 

Dans  ces  ejcemples  et  des  exemples  analogues,  V  ^  {////.  /  **coTOnie 
^t  solide")  grice  an  groype  ^,  var.    ^     \^  ,  qui  prdc^de,  bient6t 

a  eu  It  pen  prbs  le  sens  du  V  simple,  h.  plus  forte  raison  que  Ton 
pouvait  employer  y  seul  avec  le  in^me  effet.  Ainsi  l*exemple  a 
aurait  fort  bien  pu  se  lire  :    A  J)  ^ft  ' — -^^  ¥  aaww  Jn ,  etc 

Le  copte  nous  fournit  des  exemples,  oU  deux  pK'f"  se  mani- 
festent  k  k  fois,  de  m6me  que»  pour  les  passages  que  nous  venons 
dVmprunter  \  la  litterature  hi<?roglyphique,  nous  rencontrons  par 

deux  fols  le  groupe  <=>  V^   y^    et  varn    En  voici  une  bonne 

•  Champoujos,  N&(iaSt  I,  pAge  8S2. 

t  DuMfcilfcX,  Misi&Huht  Inschrifien^  11^  36^  Lc  ui^me  texie  renfermc  une 
rkftUKlouiaine  tiVitcrnples,  Mtis  sur  le  meme  module  que  cehuj  communicj\i^  en 

t  Lepsius,   Dftthfrn/fTf  II I^  246*-*      Vers  les  ba&scs  cpoqut'S,  I  expre^islon 

y  (1  %p^  *T|  "<A*^vw  -|-  uri  nom  dc  dicu,  tJcvicnt  fort  usit^e.     Voir  par 

txeropk,  [e  ritual  hi<:ratiquct  public  piif  Birch  {PrtKHdings^  VII,  June)  d*apfH 
Ic  Bmnu&ciit  No.  10,  tn  du  Brilisb  Museum. 
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preuve:    JUL4>pH'f    TA-p    CTTe    ^K     ^^^JUL    cenAJULOT 

XHpoT    n^-ipH-f    on    ^n    n]xc    cen4La)n.*T"HpoTf.* 

Evidemment  ici,  Tacception  originaire  du  mot  pH'f'  a  compl^tement 
c^d6  k  la  nouvelle,  engendr^e  par  le  changement  qui,  k  cet  ^gard, 
s'est  produit  dans  rimagination  populaire.  L'introduction  de  Tarticle 
dans  le  mot  JUL^pH'f",   par  rapport  k  la  forme  hidroglyphique 

2    V     y.  ,  n'offre  pas  plus  d'anomalie,  que  Tinsertion  de  la  lettre 

T"  dans  le  copte  Itoe,  qui  derive  de  Tancien  ^OU-t 

57.  En  feuilletant  Touvrage,  fort  int^ressant,  que  vient  de  publier 
Brugsch  X  sur  la  st^e  d^couverte  par  M.  Wilbour  k  Tile  de  Sehel, 

j'ai  rencontr^  le  passage  de  texte  suivant :  0  a^a/w       I  .  w  , 


^  ®  ' qui  selon  Brugsch  signifierait :  "  um  zu  machen  Opfer 

I    D  ^^37  ^ 

an  alien  Dingen  guten  fiir  seinen  Vater  Osiris  den  grossen  Gott, 
Herrn  des  Abaton,  und  seine  Mutter  Isis,  die  Lebenspenderin, 
Herrin  von  Phila,  am  Anfang  jeder  Dekader% 

La  partie  en  italique  de  cette  traduction,  qui  correspond  k 
^expression  que  voici  j  ^  '        du  texte  hidroglyphique,  m'a  donn^ 

k  refl^chir.  A  dire  nettement  mon  opinion,  je  ne  crois  pas  que  ce 
point  de  la  traduction  de  Brugsch  soit  exact.     De  m^me  pour  le 

passage  de  texte  suivant:      |  /^  /  \ -<2>- V -A  J  >   que  le  grand 

savant  a  rendu  de  la  sorte  "Am  Anfang  der  Woche  ohne  zu  machen 
Fehl.'^ll 

Un  troisifeme  passage  de  texte,  ^galement  emprunt^  k  Touvrage 
sus-mentionn^,  a  la  teneur  suivante:  ®  "^^37,  selon  Brugsch; 
**  Am  Anfang  jeder  lo-tagigen  Woche."    . 

*  Epttres  aux  Corinth,,  I,  15,  22,  cities  dans  Stern,  Koptische  GratnmcUik, 
page  403. 

t  Brugsch,  Wdrterbuch,  III,  page  1148. 

J  DU  biblischen  siebenjahre  der  Hungersnoih, 

§  Loc.  cit,,  page  76. 

II  Ibid.t  page  84.  Tant  le  texte  d'oii  a  ^t^  tir^e  cette  citation  que  celui, 
mentionn^  ant^rieurement,  sont  connus  depuis  longtemps  dans  la  science. 
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Bans  tous  ces  exeraples,  je  voodrais  dliminer  les  mots  "am 
Anrani;."  Les  points  douteux,  selon  tnoi,  devraient  done  se  rendre 
tout  simplcment  "chaque  seinaine,"  "toutes  les  semaines,  sans 
cesse,*'  "toutes  les  semainesu" 

Uemploi  pli^onastique  de  v j  dans  deux  de  ces  exemples  n'oflVe 

pas  plus  d^irr^gularitdt  que  celui  du  m^me  mot  dans  Texpression 

suivante:  O  ^U    "tous  lesans."* 

D^ailleurs,  Brugsch,  lyi-meme,  dans  un  travail  ant^rieurjt  se 
monlne  partisan  de  Tacception  qu'ici  nous  croyons  devoir  soutenir, 
circonstance  qui  notatilement  appuie  notre  raisonnenient  Voici 
quelqu^  exeinples  de  nature  k  corroborer  particuliferement  le  sens 

''chaque'^que  nous  attribuons  au  groupe  ^  de  ^  ^  ^'  d'expres- 

sions  analogues ; 

^  I   1        "  Jahressteuer. 

**  coooaltre  les  fetes  de  chaque  saison,  k  Toccasion  desquelles  cette 
d^esse  se  manifeste,  j^endant  Pann^e  enti^re."§ 

moissonnifes  pour  le  bien  du  d^pot,  chaque  ann^e,  sans  cesse."]] 

Osiris  est  dit:  jl  P  ^  ®  f -:;"  J  ^  ^fD  1^1 
*'elTe  ne  chaque  an^  manger  (?)  les  ecoulements  des  membres/'f 

A  cot^  de  ces  exemples,  oil  rexpUcation  ** chaque''  de  @  est 
incontestable,  nous  en  pourrions  citer  un  bien  grand  n ombre,  pour 
iesqueb  la  traduction  "au  d^but   dej*'  *'au   commencement  de" 


:0' 


4^ 


^ 


C^      ^^-^^ 


•  PiEHL  dius  le  RecuHldi  Vuvag,  11,  page  123, 

i  //ura^/ypkiSfAfi  Grammalik^  page  25  :  Y^  j  ^^  iip^rmpi^i^  "jedcs  Jjihr," 
jahrli^h.  yf{^  ii^  {stsu)  lo,  '*jede  Dekade.'' 

X  BaOGSCHp  Dk  A^gyplohgie^  page  374, 

f  Makiette,  DtndMih^  I,  62,  f. 

fl  MaiiettKj  ihid.^  I,  i8,  S,  La  moisson  ne  «e  feisant  pus  au  d^but  de 
rano^e^  ®  |    |    j  de  ce  passage  ne  peut  signifier  *'  au  d^but  de  Tann^/* 

f  Von  Bergmawn,  Hi^roglypkmk^  InsckHfien,  pL  VIL  C/r.  Brucsch, 
WirUrbuth^  V,  page  22q ;  "  &eine  atljahrUctie  O^eburt  haftet  an  deti  flikfuigen 
Maieiicn  <le&  Leibes." 
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donnerait  un  sens  parfaitement  intelligible.     C'est  que  ce  qui  peut 

arriver  chaque  an^  peut  aussi  se  passer  au  commencement  de  Vannie^ 

selon  la  r^gle  logique :  Ce  qui  s'applique  au  tout,  s'en  applique  de 

m^me  aux  diff^rentes  parties.    Suivant  cette  observation,  la  traduc- 

<9  D    o   ft 
tion*  "der  Anfang  der  Jahreszeiten,"  de  Texpression  I, 

I  •  \y^'    rr  J>^^  ®  i       "Fest  eines  Jahreszeitenanfangs "" 

se  remplace  trfes  k  propos  par  celle  de  "les  f!tes  de  chaque  saison,"ce 

qui  n'exclut  point  la  possibility  de  traduire  par  "  Anfangsfest."  t 

Mon  but,  par  ces  remarques,  a  ^t^  d'attirer  Tattention  de  notre 
raa!tre  k  tous,  Brugsch,  sur  une  question  que,  mieux  que  personne, 
il  est  sans  doute  en  mesure  de  r^soudre,  question  qui  est  de  la 
dernifere  importance  pour  Tentente  exacte  de  plusieurs  points  de  la 
chronologic  et  du  calendier  ^gyptiens,  disciplines  pour  lesquelles  le 
grand  savant  allemand  a  trouv^  plus  d'une  pierre  de  construction 
prdcieuse.J 

58.  Le  nom  de  la  ville  d'Oxyrrhynchos,  mentionn^  k  la  Planche 
XV,  ligne  7,  des  Texfes,  relaiifs  au  Mythe  d'Horus^  qu'a  publics 
M.  Naville,  est  quelque  peu  indistinct  dans  cette  dernifere  Edition. 

M.  Maspero  §  a  cm  devoir  r^tablir  et  lire  <rr>         ,  lecture  que 

*^ — ^  CTD   I  Q  ©  Q 

M.  Le  Page  Renouf||  a  propose  de  remplacer  par  <rr>  X       8  . 

Ayant,  moi-ro^rae,  v^rifi^'et  corrig^f  la  copie  Naville  sur  Toriginal 
d'Edfou,  je  puis  constater  la  parfaite  exactitude  'de  cette  demi^re 
lecture,  qui  d^ailleurs  se  rencontre  autre  partk  Edfou.**  Ma  lecture 
du  dit  mot  fut  cene<i:  ^0«0  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

restitution  ^'«®  8         *=^  ^^^'^ 


•  Brugsch,  Die  Aezyptologie,  page  358. 

t  Brugsch,  ilneL,  page  356. 

t  Voir  un  article  de  M.  E.  DE  ROUG^  {Zeitsehrift,  1865,  page  73  et  suiv.), 
qui  contient  plusieurs  assertions  d'accord  avec  celles  que,  ^nonc^es  par  Brugsch, 
nous  avons  t4ch6  de  combattre  en  haut. 

§  Proceedings t  XIII,  page  300. 

II  Proceedings,  XIII,  page  316. 

If  II  faut  dire  que,  vu  les  soins  que  M.  Naville  a  d^pens^s  sur  son  ouvrage, 
le  nombre  des  ca.<  ou  j*ai  cru  devoir  y  apporter  des  corrections,  est  fort  restreint. 

•*  Cfr,  Brugsch,  Die  Sage  der  geflugiUen  Sonnenscheibe,  page  20;  et 
Dictionnaire  Giographique^  pages  314,  458. 
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A  cette  occasion,  je  prends  la  liberty  de  rdever  un  autre  point^ — 
celui-l^  plus  essentiel — oil  je  m't^carte  de  Taccepdon  que  sou  dent 
M,  Maspeko  dans  l^article  sus^mentionn^,     C'est  concernant  le  sens 

de  rexpression  i^^^^  du  texte  qui  nous  occupe.    Brucsch  * 

I'a  rendue  par  **  von  diesem  Tage  an  *'  (<)  par  fir  dt  cej&ur)^  tandisque 
rtfgyptologue  fran^^is  propose  de  la  traduire  par  "jusqu*^  ce  jour," 
Mais  cette  demifcre  traduction  offre  un  sens  tout-k-fait  illogique,  ce 
qui  ne  peut  6tre  reproch^  k  ceHe  de  I'^mment  Egyptologue  qui  a  le 
premier  interpret^  les  longues  inscriptions,  relatives  aux  campagnes 
d'Horus.  Ou  que  dit-on  de  I'opportunite  logique  de  "jusqu*i  ce 
jour"  dans  les  paroles  suivantes,  emprunt^es  k  la  traduction  de 
M,  MA£PERO:t  "Thot  dit  i  Ra :  'Soit-il  appel^  celui  des  bauches 
eragtuscs  h.  cause  de  cela,  jusqu*^  ce  jour  I     Et  pulsque  Harhouditi  j 

a  tivr(5  bataille  avec  le  maudit en  cette  place,  soit  dite  cette 

place  Ox)Trynchos  jusqu'i  ce  jour/  " 

Une  excel lente  preuve  en  faveur  de  la  signification  "  k  partir  de 
ce  jour  "  que,  k  I'exemple  de  Brucsch^  nous  voulons  confi^rer  a  la 

locution  p^^*^  des  dites  textes  d*Edfou,  a  la  teneur  que  voici : 

o onn; 

complete  est  de  40  coud^es,  i  partir  de  son  sommet  jusqu'^   ses 
piedsl 


Si-i: 


|^p<=>Jg^.-  "Son  hauteur 


Par  cela,  nous  ne  nions  aucunement,  que  ^^"^  i  ne  dfeigne 
parfois  "jusqu'^,"  signification  que  Brugsch,  il  y  a  longtemps,  a 
consignee  dans  son  Dictionnaire|[  et  sa  Grammaire.ll  U^gyptien 
a  d'ailleurs  un  autre  mot,  LTJ  ^r:jt  Qui  s'emploie  dans  les  deux 
sens,  presque  opposes,  *'^  pardr  de,"  '*  jusqu'i." 


•  Du  Sagt^  ii(,^  passim. 

t  Prpeeedtngs^  XIII,  page  3DI. 

X  En  fftveur  de  k  lecture  B^AnUt  du  mot 


O 


parle,  entre  autre,  cette 


phrase  i  allitftation :      Iin^T^^     /l      HP^J^tl^/] 

lA  '        I      ©  5   DCtmichrN,  Tempel-lmchriftm,  I,  XLVII. 

PI.  XCV,  li^t;  4, 


li  ButTGSCH,    W&rttrbu€hi  III,  page  859. 
f  Bkdgsch,  HUr<^ifyphi€k€  Grammattk^  page  90. 
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C'est  k  des  lois  psychologiques  que  sont  d(ies  cette  particularity 
et  d'autres  de  la  mdrae  esp^ce,  dont  surtout  les  langues  indo- 
europdennes  pourraient  nous  foumir  des  specimens  instructifs.  Mais 
Tespace,  dont  ici  nous  pouvons  disposer,  ne  nous  permet  pas 
d'entrer  dans  des  considerations  circonstanci^es  sur  cette  mati^re, 
trfes  intdressante. 

59.  Je  lis  dans  les  Proceedings*  les  paroles  suivantes :  "  Les 
variantes  ptol^mai'ques  ne  sont  pas  souyent,  comme  on  le  croit 
d'ordinaire,  de  pures  fantaisies  des  scribes  et  des  graveurs ;  elles  ont 
^t^  ddtermin^es  presque  toujours,  au  moins  dans  les  premiers  temps, 
par  la  valeur  vocalique  des  signes  qu'elles  employaient.  .  .  .  Ainsi 
la  variante  p=^  de  Tarticle  masculin  singulier  ^^  nous  montre 
quelle  ^tait  la  vocalisation  de  cet  article."  Par  cette  th^se,  qui 
d'ailleurs  contient  une  assertion  t  que  d'avance  nous  pouvons  de- 
signer comme  inexacte,  notre  honorable  collogue,  M.  Maspero,  veut, 
semble-t-il,  changer  du  tout  au  tout  Tacception  de  I'^criture  ptol^- 
maique,  acception  que,  d^accord  avec  Brugsch,  le  juge  le  plus 
competent  en  cette  matifere,  les  ^gyptologues,  s*adonnant  i  Tetude 
de  cette  ^poque,  ont  cm  pouvoir  embrasser. 

Pourtant,  en  examinant  les  raisons,  alldgudes  en  faveur  de  la 
nouvelle  th^orie,  on  se  convainc  bientot  qu'elles  ne  sont  ni  bien 
nombreuses,  ni  bien  solides  non  plus.     Si  ^=\  change  avec  ^ 

dans  certains  noms  propres,   comme    A^  A  (1  ^^  ^v   n      (^  k 
cote  de  ^'^'^^Afl  ^^H      ^^'  Texistence  de  la  variante 

(1  ^v   (1     Qi^  ^^  meme  nom  nous  am^ne  a  priori  tout 

aussi  bien  k  lire  les  ^^  et  p=^  de  ces  exemples  /,  qu'^  accorder  de 
la  confiance  k  la  transcription  pe^  que,  en  ce  cas,  recommande 

•  Proceedings ^  XIII,  page  311. 

t  On  n'a  pas  pretend u — ce  n*est  point  au  moins  le  cas  d'aucun  Egyptologue, 
sachant  vraiment  lire  les  textes  de  basses  Epoques— que  les  variantes  ptolEmalques 
soient  de  pures  fantaisies  des  scribes  et  des  graveurs.  En  g^n^ral,  on  a  tachE  et 
reussi  k  expliquer  ces  variantes  au  nioyen  de  Pacrophonie,  C*est  ce  qu'a  fait, 
par  exemple,  Brugsch  dans  sa  Grammaire  Hiiroglyphique.  De  ce  qu'il  y  a  des 
lacunes  dans  nos  connaissances  de  I'Ecriture  Egyptienne,  nous  nVvons  aucune 
raison  de  designer  comme  de  pures  fantaisies  des  scribes  et  des  graveurs  les  points 
de  la  dite  Venture  qui  nous  sont  obscurs.  Ce  serait  1^  certainement  une  mani^re 
peu  m^thodique  de  trailer  de  la  science. 
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M,  Maspero.  Du  reste,  I'usage  des  hi^rogTammates  de  supprimer 
dans  recriture  aussi  souveni  qut^  possibk  les  voyelles,  est  de  metiie 

un  bon  appui  en  faveur  de  la  lecture  p  pour  les  signes  ^^  et  v ^ 

du  susdit  exemple.  Nous  connaissons  d'ailleurs  d'autres  exemples  de 
basse  ^poque*  ou  les  trois  signes  g »  /t&^j  e=^^  sVchangent  entre  eux. 

Ainsi,  un  texe  d'Esneh,  public  par  Brugsch,*  les  emploie  in- 
dtfTdremment  comme  marques  du  soi-disant  vocatif, 

Des  inscTiptions  d^Edfou,  datant  du  comraencement  de  T^poque 
ptol^maiqiie,   ep^lent   le   nom   g^ogry  phique   Poune,  de   la   sorte : 

ci  ^     '^'nr ,    ,,^    ih:^,    etc.t    IcL    j1   nV   a   aucune  raison 
d'atiribuer  k  f=^  une  autre  valeur  que  cell e  de  la  let t re/. 

A  Esneh  le  mot  *' modeler/'  nhp^  s'^crit  tantot  iS5ia|  &=^$,* 
tantdt   S)  j^J     d  §    Si  nous  adoptions  les  vues  de  M,  Masperoj 

nous  aurions  id  lequatioti  f==^  =  f?  pL  Cela  concorderatt  mal 
avec  r^quation  \^ — 4  —  Q  ^  /f,  que  le  meme  savant  a  soutenue. 
rVailleurs,  les  testes  d'Esneh  nous  fournissent  aussi  la  forme  «i^g  D  ?^, '' 
ce  qui  appule  noire  th^se  :  p=q  ptol^maltque  =/. 

Nous  nous  souvenons  d*avoir  rencontr^  la  variante  ^^^  de  la 
racine  pronominale  Jo.  Elle  prouve  egaleraent  !a  valeur  p  de  ^  ^ 
En  adoptant  pour  ce  cas  la  th^se  de  M.  Maspero,  nous  obtiendrions 
r^quation  ^=^  =  ^,  ce  qui,  suivant  les  remarques  qui  precedent, 
nous  amenerait  k  formuler  la  conclusion^  que  f=^  ptolemaique  equi- 


vaut  k  D  ^  5  D  v\  5  □  ^  J  c*est-^-dire  que  les  Irois  voyelles  ^  i  V^  j  P 
k  cette  epo<:jue  sont  idendques  de  pron  on  elation,  ce  qui  reviendrait  k 
dire  que  T^gyptien  d'alors  n'avait  t\-peu-prfes  qu'une  seule  voyelle. 
Mais  jusqu'ici  on  n'a  pas  rdussi  h.  d^couvrir  une  la ngue,  aussi  pauvre 
en  voyeltes,  et  T^gyptien  ^  coup  sCir  n'a,  i  aucune  <!poque  de  sa  vie 
historique,  present (5  un  pareil  ^tat  d'abnormit^. 

Pour  prouver  T^uation  t j  =  /r(c'est-ii-dire/  +  voyelle)  quant 

h  1^=5  AH         ij      f3  ^  et  des  mots  semblables,  U  aurait  fallu  pou- 

voir  produire  en  premier  lieu  une  variante 


,&eii:i-" 


•  T^sattrui,  IV,  page  6zy. 

f  PSEHL,  inscripiions  ^f^f^giy^^iqi^es.     Nouvelle  Serie*     PI.  V-W^pasfiftK 

X  Th^auttti^  IV,  pa(fe  651 »  Ap  §  Uid,^  IV.  page  637. 

II  Tkes&urus^  IV,  page  62  5 » 
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mot  P-^  ayant  trfes  vraisemblablement  la  valeur  pe^  k  T^poque 
ptol^inaique.  Tant  qu'une  pareille  variante  n'a  pas  ^t^  relev^e,  on 
est  pardonn^,  si  Ton  refuse  m^me  d'admettre  une  discussion  de  la 
nouvelle  th^se  de  M.  Maspero. 

Notre  honorable  confrere  ne  cite  en  faveur  de  sa  nouvelle  these 
que  deux  faits  bien  insignifiants,  L'un  vient  d'etre  dearth.  L'autre 
ne  vaut  gudre  plus.  "  Si,  dans  les  textes  ptol^maiques  " — dit  I'^yp- 
tologue  frangais — "  on  trouve  i  cot^  de  9  ^ ,  c'est  que  *<C3:- 

avait  alors  la  m^me  prononciation  que  fi."  Cette  assertion  n'est 
pourtant  guere  exacte  qu'i  la  condition  que  vers  la  fin  on  en  insure 
les  mots  *'  dans  ce  cas  "  ou  "  quelquefois."  M.  Le  Page  Renouf  a 
fait  remarquer  *  que:  "Two  polyphonous  characters  are  homopho- 
nous  in  only  one  value,"  rfegle  qui  s'applique  fort  bien  ici,  -"^ix.  ayant 
anciennement  comme  plus  tard  tant  la  valeur  de  mer  que  celle  de  hen 
et  de  w  +  une  voyelie  que  nous  ne  vou Ions  pas  fixer  en  ce  moment j\ 
Mais  admettons  que  le  signe  -^s^aL  du  mot    *'^=^  eut  k  T^poque 

ptol^maique  la  m^me  prononciation  que  2  <3ic  8^>  ^t  que  Tun  et 
I'autre  repr^sentaient  ici  la  valeur  f/i/,  me^  comme  le  veut  M. 
Maspero.     Comment  alors  expliquer  que  nous  ne  trouvions  jamais 

une  variante  MM^»  \\^    pour  le  groupe  qui  commun^ 

ment  s'^rit  c^^  R  M  0  ^ » '""*^  R  H  ®  +    ^^^  raisons  que,  emprunt^es 

*  Proceedings t  IX,  page  85. 

t  Je  suis  fort  tent^  d'attribuer  ^  U  des  dynasties  th^baines,  deux  valeurs 
difTif rentes,  k  savoir  md  et  m  +  une  autre  voyelie  que  a  (ou  peut-6tre  m^me  celle 
de  m  simple).    A  cette  ^poque,  on  trouve  reguli^rement    *(]  et    M      ,¥      Jl. 

Les  tr^s  rares  occasions,  oil  j'ai  vu  Um  ,  me  portent  k  regarder  (1  de  ce 
dernier  groupe  ou  comme  une  faute,  ou  comme  resultant  d'une  fausse  analogic, 
d'apris   g(j.     . 

J  Ou  (I  o    pour  le  mot  tr^s  frequent    ^  M  (1  o  !     Cette  objection  n'cst 

pourtant  pas  decisive.  Mais  quand  m6me  *<C3:.  de  '^'^^  serait  =  »»«,  mr, 
cela  pourrait  ^tre  une  survivance  de  la  bonne  ^poque  hi^roglyphique ;  oil,  par 
exemple,  le  ^^>  du  verbe  *'^3C  "aimer"  ^tail,  quelquefois  au  moins,  tomb^. 
Le  second  fait  insignifiant  qu*invoque  M.  Masprro  en  faveur  de  sa  these  serait 
done  tout  de  m6me  nul. 
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k  des  inscriptions  de  Tancien  empire,  noire  honorabk  confrere  cite 
en  faveur  d€  son  avis  que  la  voyelle  do  groupe  fit  S  (j  3.  4li  la 
ni€me  que  celle  qui  s^pare  les  deux  lettres  ^  et  r  du  mot  ^^^  ne 
signifrent  rien  pour  une  p(!riode,  postdrteure  k  Tautre  de  2500  ans, 
C'est  pousser  bien  loin  le  procedd  math^matique  *  que  M.  Maspero 
semble  vouioir  applique r  h  f^tude  de  la  langue  €gyptieDne.t 

En  faisant  la  revue  des  hieroglyph es  de  T^poque  ptolemafqoe,  on 
trouve,  abstraction  faite  de  ceux  qui  tant  pour  leur  farnie  ext«!neure 
que  pour  leur  valeur  lui  sont  communs  avec  la  bonne  ^poque,  que 
C€s  signes,  ayant  la  valeur  d'um  seuk  consonne  ou  ifune  seuk  voyelle 
la  plupart  du  temps,  sont  de  tels  signes  qui  originairement  se  lisaient 
au  moyen  d'une  consonne  et  d*une  voyelle  ou  vut  versa.  Par 
exemple,  j(j  ptoldmaique  =  s,  se  lisait  autrefois,  uniquement  sa 
n^'bv  ;    ^  ptoL  =  a^  se  lisait  autrefois  "t:^  ^  S) j    at     A  cette 

catdgorie  sont  venus  se  joindre  des  signes  qui,  ^originairement  repr^- 
santant  deux  consonnes»  par  la  chute  de  la  consonne  finale^  soni 
arrive  k  presenter  le  meme  type  qu'en  partie  la  cat^gorie  sus-men- 
tionn^e,  c'est -a  dire,  ont  oflTen  la  combinaison  if  une  mnsonne  ei  itune 
v&yeile.  Ayant  revetu  ce  caract^re  d^j^  avant  r(5poque  ptoltjmaiquej 
il  est  fort  natural  que,  au  moment  de  la  victoire  du  pnncipe  acro- 
phonique,  lis  ont  pass^  k  V€\zt  de  simples  consonnes.  A  cette  classe 
de  signes,  je  compte  par  exemple  ceux  qui  originairement  terminaient 
par  la  lettre  r,  qui  plus  tard  a  trfes  sou  vent  disparu  de  la  prononcia- 


tion:  comme 


ffl,  var. 


CTIU  var. 


dans  un  autre  endroit  montr^  que  cette  chute  de  r  probablement  a 
^l^  d<ie  i  I'existence  en  ^gyptien  de  la  Uquida  sonafts,  ayant  subi  ici 
a  peu  pres  le  meme  traitement  que  celui  qu^elle  a  ^prouvd  dans  les 


*  Ce  procMij  ^mincmment  dangereuac  sous  certains  r&pports  po«r  la  vfaie 
entente  de  I'egyptieo  comme  Lnngue  et  comme  objet  d 'Etudes  phUolt^ques,  a  el^ 
jippliqu^  avec  une  rare  constatice  dans  un  ariicle  **  Lettre  k  M.  MasP£RO  sur  li 
protjonciation  el  la  vocalisation  du  captc  et  de  Tancien  i%ypticn/'  qui  vient  de 
poraJtre  dans  )e  Ruutii  de  Vmmg  (Xll,  pages  23  et  suiv,), 

t  Une  ophtbalmte  dont  \k  soufTfe  depuis  quelque  temps,  m^emp^che  actueHc- 
ment  dc  donner  $uite  i  mon  intention  de  combattre  pJusieurs  precedes  g^n^raujc 
done  u&e^  4  ton  &eton  moii  le  titi^taire  actucl  de  \%  chaire  de  Cuampoluon^  en 
iraiL^nt  de  Ja  langue  ^gyptienne.  JVspere  une  autre  fois  ^tre  en  mesujre  de 
dtscuter  ce^  quesLLon&. 
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langues  indo-europ^nnes.  Tandis  que  certaines  bouches  lisaient 
^^  w^r,  d'autres,  incapables  de  rendre  la  voyelle  r,  le  pronon9aient 
mq.     De  mfime  her  k  cbi€  de  hqy  pour  T  ;  cher  k  cbt€  de  chq^  pour 

ffl    etc.,  prononciations  qui,  comme  nous  Tavons  relevd,  d€]h.  trfes 

anciennement  ont  subsist^  les  unes  aupr^  des  autres.  A  la  mdme 
classe  de  signes  apjMutiennent  encore  d'autres  qui,  originairement 
bilittferes  k  t  final,  ont  quelquefois  perdu  cette  demiere  lettre,  comme 
:czK,  F=q,  ^  etc.  Ici  se  rangent  peut-^tre  aussi  les  signes  bilit- 
tferes  k  consonne  finale  qui  sont  arrivfe  k  modifier  cette  demiere  en 
voyelle.     Ceci  paralt  en  partie  6tre  le  cas  de  ^1:37  neby  ^  seby  etc 

Toutefois,  il  reste  toujours  un  assez  grand  nombre  de  signes  k 
valeurs  bilittferes  ou  trilittferes  qui  vers  ou  pendant  T^poque  ptole- 
mai'que  semblent  avoir  pass^  directement  k  I'^tat  de  consonnes  ou 
voyelles  simples. 

Voil^  Pacception  que  je  soutiens  en  ce  moment,  acception  qui 
ne  diff^re  que  sur  des  points  de  second  ou  troisifeme  ordre  de  celle, 
formula  par  Brugsch  dans  sa  Grammaire  Hikroglyphique,  Je  ne 
m'attends  bien  entendu  aucunement  k  voir  adopter  de  suite  ma  fagon 
de  penser  par  M.  Maspero,  mais  j'espfere  au  moins  qu'elle  portera 
notre  honorable  confrfere  k  ^tudier  plus  s^eusement  les  inscriptions 
ptol^maiques,  auxquelles  jusqu'ici  il  semble  avoir  accord^  bien  peu 
d'attention.  Dans  Tint^rdt  des  debutants,  on  me  permettra  finale- 
ment,  sans  doute,  d'inviter  Thabile  Egyptologue  fran^iis  k  employer 
des  expressions  et  assertions  moins  definitives,  lorsqu'il  formule  des 
th^es  comme  celle  que  nous  venons  de  combattre.  Actuellement, 
cette  thfese  selon  nous  est  si  mal  appuy^,  si  peu  d^montr^e,  qu'elle 
m^rite  plus  que  jamais  le  nom  d'hypoth^e  hasardde.* 

60.  Les  textes  ptol^maiques  nous  foumissent  des  exemples  oti 
Texpression  j||  4  ^  ^^^  *—  "  sa  mere  k  lui  Fa  enfantd  '*  et  var., 
joue  le  role  d'une  esp^e  de  substantif,  lequel,  pr6c^E  de  la  particule 

2,  rev^t  le  caractfere  d'un  vrai  adverbe.    En  voici  des  exemples : 


*  II  serait  indabitableinent  pins  pratique  de  remplacer  le  terme  icriture 
ptoUmiuque'pBLT  celle  cC icriture  (Us  basses  ipoqttes^  qaand  on  parle  des  hi^roglyphes, 
form^  en  temps  historique  d'apr^s  le  syst^me  acrologique.  De  cette  mani^re, 
on  n'exclue  point  les  ^poques,  ant^rieures  et  post^rieures  k  celle  des  PtoHm^es, 
da  droit  de  compter  parmi  les  partisans  du  dit  syst^me. 
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tie  plantes  odorif^rantes^  sans  nomhre,  le  vrai  bois  M  en  abondance^ 
d^  parftjms  t*iser  et  ahem  sans  fin."* 

poss^e  des  mat ie res  odorif^^mntes,  dont  an  ignore  la  quantity,  de 
Tencens  sans  limites,  le  vrai  bois  db  en  abondance,  desparfums  i^tser 
et  ahan^  en  nombre  immense/'  t 

NoTA. — En  relisant  mon  article,  il  me  vient  i  1 'esprit,  que  mon 
explication  de  K^iT^^i  et  M^S^j  est  peut-^tre  susceptible  d'une  modifi- 
cation  notable.     La   dite   expression   gr^cisde  derive  posstbiement 

*^'"" <i(p[p|^I^T-  ^^1^ "^'"'"^ ""'^^'1"^ "^^ 

"g^nitif'Vse  montre  dans  les  textes  de  date  r^cente — c'est-^-dire  du 
temps  od  H^rodoie  a  visitd  TEgypte — non  seulement  pour  des  cas  oti 
dans  le  copte  JUL  rem  place  IT  quant  au  dit  emploi,  mais  ^galement  k 
d'autres  occasions.  Cela  dit,  qroH  m  hapi  fait  un  bon  point  de 
depart  fxiur  K^a"«0*  MtTn^t ;  je  maintiens  alors,  bien  enlendu*  toutes  les 
autres  conclusions  de  ma  note  d'en  haut. 

•  DOm  lOlEN,  B^ugtsthichU  dis  D^nJerMempi^h,  XXX 1 1 1, 
f  Brugsch  et  DUMICHEN',  Kitmeii^  IV,  Pi.  C 
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UN  PAPYRUS  BILINGUE  DU  TEMPS  DE  PHILOPATOR. 

Par  le  Professeur  E.  Revillout. 

Part  I. 

La  dernifere  acquisition  ddmotique  importante  du  British  Museum 
consiste  dans  un  trbs  curieux  papyrus  bilingue,  dont  nous  allons 
donner  le  texte,  accompagn^  des  commentaires  indispensables. 

Commengons  par  la  traduction  du  d6motique(i)*  : 

"  An  1 2,  tybi,  du  roi  Ptol^m^e,  fils  de  Ptol6m6e  et  de  B^r^nice, 
les  dieux  ^vergbtes — Adonaios,  fils  d'Adonaios,  ^tant  prfitre  d' Alex- 
andre et  des  dieux  sauveurs,  des  dieux  frbres,  des  dieux  ^verg^tes, 
des  dieux  philopators,  pour  la  2*  (fois)  (2) — Gennaia,  fille  de  Th^mis- 
tios,  (3)  dtant  candphore  devant  Arsinoe  philadelphe — I(s)mfene,  (4) 
fille  de  Kallig^nbs,  ^tant  pretre(sse)  de  B^r^nice,  la  dame  de  la  force, 
r^vergfete — Nicanor,  fils  de  Bacis,  ^tant  pr^tre,  en  Th^baide,  de 
Ptolem^e,  le  dieu,  et  des  dieux  philopators ; 

"  Le  grec  Nicon,  surnommd  P^t^chons,  fils  d'Athdnion,  et  dont 
la  mfere  est  Ts^min,  dit  k  Thabitant  de  Pakerk,  (5)  Thotau,(6)  fils  de 
Psdmin : 

"  Tu  as  donn^ — et  mon  cceur  en  est  satisfait — Fargent  de  mon 
champ,  qui  fait  1 1  aroures  et  f, — ou  11  aroures  plus  ^  f — 11  aroures 
et  f ,  je  le  r^pfete,  (7)  avec  leurs  au  nxh  (8)  et  qui  (est  situ^)  sur  le 
neterhotep  d*Amon  (nomm^)  P§et-(n)-Amen-api,  dans  le  quartier 
ouest  de  Thbbes,  (faisant  partie  du)  nome  Pathyrite.  Au  sud  de  ce 
champ  est  le  champ  d*Ammonius,  fils  de  Kallikratbs;  au  nord,  le 
champ  de  Ps^min,  fils  de  Philolaos;  i  Torient,  le  bourg  que  Ton 
nomme  P-magdol  ;(9)  i  Toccident,  mon  autre  champ,  qui  fait  3  aroures 
avec  leurs  au  nxi  et  que  la  st^le  (de  homage)  en  s^pare.  Tels  sont 
tous  les  voisins  du  champ,  qui  fait  i  f  aroures  f  avec  leurs  au  nxi 
ci-dessus  (indiques). 

"Je  t'ai  donn^  cela.  II  est  \  toi,  ton  champ  susdit,  qui  fait 
II  aroures  et  f  avec  leurs  au  nxi*    J'ai  re9u  son  prix  en  argent  de 

Les  chi^res  entre  parentheses  indiquent  les  notes,  voir  ^  la  fin  de  I'article. 
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ta  main*  II  est  complet,  sans  aucun  rdliquat.  Mon  cceur  en  est 
satisfatt.    Jc  n'ai  plus  aucune  parole  k  te  faire  en  son  tiom. 

"  Qui  que  ce  soit  au  monde  n^a  point  k  en  connaf tre*  Moi,  seul, 
je  r^anerais  de  toi,  Depuis  ce  jour,  celui  qui  viendra  k  toi  a  son 
sujei  en  nion  nom,  au  nam  de  quiconque,  je  le  ferai  s'eloigner  de  tou 

**  Que  je  te  garantisse  eel  a  par  ^crit  quelconque,  acte  quelconque, 
parole  quelconque  au  monde,  en  tout  temps* 

"A  toi^  les  ecrits  et  les  arrangements ( i o)  le  concernant,  en  quel- 
que  lieu  qu'ils  soient :  tout  dcrit  qui  ait  il6  fait  {ant^rieurement)  sur 
ce  lieu,  et  lout  ^crit  qu'on  m'a  fait  sur  eel  a,  tout  ecrit  par  lequel  Je 
te  ferai  rendre  justice.  (11)  Cets  Merits  soni  k  toi,  amsi  que  le  droit 
en  resultant. 

'^  A  toi,  ce  par  quoi  je  te  ferai  rendre  justice  en  leur  nom : 
1  adjuration,  retablissement  sur  pieds  (13)  que  Ton  fera  pour  toi  dans 
le  lieu  de  justice  au  nom  du  droit  de  I'^crit  ci-dessus  que  je  t^ai  fait. 
Que  j*aie  b.  faire  cela,  je  le  ferai,  sans  alleguer  aucun  arrangement 
quelconque,  aucune  parole  au  monde,  par  rapport  h,  toi. 

"A  ^crit  Chonsthot,  fils  d'Hor,  qut  ^crit  au  nom  des  prdtres 
des  dnq  classes  d'Amon-ra-sonter,  des  dieux  freres,  des  dieux 
everg^tes,  des  dieux  philopators,^' 

Voici  maintenant  Tenregistreraent  grec  ; 

L  *7  (l  j)    TV  fit    &  7r€WTtVlC€>f  eWi   TO  iv  AtOifWok^i  T^i  fl^ydXtf^ 

T^Xtl*vt&v  Tot)  k^^KVxKioVj  t0'  ozf  'Kp^oKXff^  o  Tpa^ffia7£V0fi.evoVt 
fiamKel^  Trapa  Sore tnot  rov  "^efijtittna^  xal  NtKwvos^  Js  xal  He 
T^XttJi'ff*^!  * A9ift*ia?if09,  TO  ^y^J'o/l*I/oA^  tc'Xot  el*  tt}*'  toS 
iytcvtckioi'  irpotTQ^oif^l^}  apovpttfi/  ^f^ctxa  ^^ttrov't  P-ycoW,  ^(15)  e^rrci^ 
tV  JlfffTCFf/icVtu^t  {16)  70if  llii&VfHToVj  ^ *' (  W )  ^^Apifti  wapa 
^iKwVQf  Tov  TTpo-f^rfpapfie^Pov  xhtu  ffv*'f*-fpaip^p  At^^iiTTtifHf 
tivn^t  'ifv  t'fpd^aTo  airrwi  tV  rati  rv^t  tov  tyt- 
Ttf  wap*  ttfi^ordpufV  TcXo*  oitrttj  ^lojSdXovw  Bi)(^aXxoifj 
iwfmHv  7pt*l'SifXQitf  ;^aAjf{l8)    i}  a  (19)   Tinrtftipa^  ofloXotf^, 
'^^pfi^icX.ti^  o  Ira  pa  "Stiufitnuov 

'•  II  a  ^t^  vers^  (^chu  en  paiement),  pour  le  roi,  au  r^Xiitviot^  de  cette 
pdriode  de  location  de  rinipdt,  a  DiospoUs  la  grande,  de  I  adminis* 
tration  duquel  Hemiocl^s  est  charg^,  de  la  part  de  Thoteus,  fils  de 
Psenimis,  et  de  Nicon,  lequel  est  appeld  aussi  P^t^chonsis,  fils 
d*Ath^nion,  (20)  la  taxe  {le  droit  de  mutation)  ^h^nle — renirant 
dans  ks  revenus  i  percevoir  pour  cette  p^riode  de  location  dc 
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»  rimpot — de  11  aroures  J  J.      La  terre  en  question   est  situ^   k 

I  PSetenamenapi,  dans  le  nome  Pathyrite.     II  (Thoteus)  Tach^te  de 

[  Nicon,  sus-mentionn^,  suivant  un  contrat  dgyptien  que  (celui-ci)  lui 

I  6crivit  dans  le  mois  de  tybi  de  Tan  13.     (lis  ont  vers^)  la  taxe  (le 

^  droit  de  mutation)  pour  tous  les  deux :  huit  dioboles,  un  dichalque ; 

I  (plus),  k  titre  de  don :  un  tri-obole  ;  (et),  de  cuivre  ou  change : 
quatre  oboles.     Hermoclfes,  Temployd  de  Noum^nios." 

I  Ce  contrat  a  ^t^  trouv^  avec  un  autre  contrat  qui  est  ^galemeni 

[  aujourd'hui  au  British  Museum,  mais  qui,  lui,  est  exclusivement 

d^motique.  Le  premier  de  ces  deux  contrats,  celui  que  nous 
[  publions  ici,  est  ce  qu'on  nomme,  en  style  juridique  ^yptien,  un 

"  ^rit  pour  argent,"  (ou  de  "  retribution  de  Targent " ;  car  T^  en 
I  d^motique  correspond  en  copte  k  exfiG  et  k  TTUJUjfie,  sauf  k  une 

I  r^ente  ^poque,  oh  Ton  ^crit  le  e  initial  pour  efde  =  <rr>  A     11  ^  )• 

\  IjQ  second,  qui  Taccompagne,  est  un  "  ^crit  de  cession."    Tous  les 

.  deux  portent  la  meme  date,  les  noms  des  m^mes  parties,  et  sent 

I  relatifs  k  la  mdme  vente  des   memes  biens.      En  effet,  en  droit 

\  ^gyptien,  il  fallait  avoir  recours  k  deux  actes  de   ces  types   pour 

I  toute  alienation.     Par  r^crit  pour  argent,  le  vendeur  abandonnait  la 

propriety  du  bien  en  question,  dont  il  reconnaissait  avoir  re9u  le  prix 

complet,  sans  aucun  reliquat ;  et  par  V6cnt  de  cession,  il  en  abon- 

donnait  la  jouissance.     Mais  quand  il  y  avait  eu  ainsi  alienation 

complete,  quand  il  existait  un  6cnt  pour  argent,  c'^tait  uniquement 

cet  ecrit  pour  argent  qui  etait  k  enregistrer,  soit  en  grec,  soit  en 

demotique ;  on  n'enregistrait  I'^crit  de  cession  que  s'il  n'y  avait  pas 

d'ecrit  pour  argent  parall^le,  par  excmple  dans  les  simples  cessions 

de  droits.    Je  crois  inutile  d'ailleurs  de  traduire  ici  recrit  de  cession 

dont  on  trouvera  les  formules  tant  dans  mes  Chr^stomathies  Demo- 

tiques  que  dans  ma  Revue  Egyptologique^  etc.     Au  point  de  vue  du 

droit,  je  renverrai  k  mes  divers  volumes  de  droit  egyptien,  et  parti- 

culibrement  k  mes  deux  nouveaux  volumes  sur  T^tat  des  biens,  dans 

lesquels  j'etudie  les  origines,  les  d^veloppements  et  les  progr^  de  la 

propriety  tant  en  Egypte  qu'en  Chaldee,  etc. 

Venons  en  maintenant  aux  questions  assez  nombreuses  qui,  dans 
notre  contrat  bilingue,  mdritent  une  etude  detailiee ;  et,  pour  plus 
d*ordre,  classons  les  en  quatre  chapitres :  —  i®,  la  question  des 
mesures  superficielles  ;  2<>,  celle  des  monnaies ;  3**,  celle  des  impots 
sur  les  ventes ;  4**,  celle  du  mode  de  perception  des  impdts. 
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Chaf.  1"'.^ — La  QtttUion  des  Misures  Superfieieiies. 

C'est  la  premiere  fois,  k  not  re  connaissance,  qu*an  com  rat 
Lilingtie,  dt*motico-grec,  fait  mention  de  Taroure.  Jusqu'ici,  cette 
tnesure  ^tait  toujoiirs  mentionnee  S(5parement,  soit  par  des  papyrtis 
demotiques,  soil  par  des  papyrus  grecs,  Le  seul  biiingue  existaiit 
eiait  le  d6:ret  de  Rosette,  qui,  en  ce  qui  concemait  raroure,  6iait 
sujet  k  deuJC  interpretations,  Notre  contrat  confirme  express^ meat 
ceHe  que  j*avais  donn^e  (page  32  de  nia  Chrtstomatk  Dhnatigue), 
lorsque,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  j*ai  traduit  en  son  en  tier  la  version 
dffmonque  du  d^cret  de  Rosette.  J'avais  d^s  lors  considdrd  le  mot 
1 1"^"?  cornme  correspond  an  I  de  apovpa  dans  cette  phrase  : 


'JC^ 


**  n  ordonna  ceci  aussi  par  rapport  k  la  mesure  que  Ton  exigeait  par 
aroure  du  mttt  hotip^  (et)  de  m^nie  (par  rapport  ^)  la  mesure 
|>ar  aroure  dc  vignes  des  nettr  hokp  des  dleux,  II  abandon na  (cela) 
k  €ux  {aux  dieux)/'  (21) 

En  m^me  tetnps,  d'ailleurs,  je  reconnaissais  au  mot  IN'^  une 
autre  significalion,  qui  est  expressement  confirmee  aussi  par  notre 
crmtrat :  celle  <Je  champ,  que  rend  bien  evidente  cette  phrase  de 
Rosette.     {Chrtsf&matkU  Dhtwiiqut^  pp,  14,  15  et  16.) 

'*  11  ordonna  ceci  par  rapport  aux  n^ttr  hoUp  des  dieux  et  aux 

argents  (/rV),  aux  bids  (iiV),  qu*ils  donnent  en  syntaxis  d^ns  leurs 
temples,  par  annde,  et  aux  parts  qui  sont  aux  dieux  dans  les  tenes 
dc  vignes  et  les  terres  de  jardtns,  et  le  reste  de  tous  biens  qui  leur 
appartenaient  sous  son  p^re,  (il  ordonna,  dis-je)  de  lesi  faire  restcr 
pour  eux/*  (22) 

fl/TOfrttTafe  t^k  car  TUt  TTftatrolot/v  Tibv   tepwt^j  tcai  tav  Stfa^ci^'a^  Eif  avra 
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irapaSctfftiJPy  koI  rwv  aXXwv  rwv  VTrap^amwv  toi?  Oeoi^^  tirl  rov  varpo^ 
ainovy  fUveiv  iTri  j(^ivpa9. 

II  ^tait  clair  pour  moi  que  dans  ce  texte  Imp  7/3 1)'^'^  ^quivalait 
h  I^g^^XoXl  du  copte,  c'est-k-dire,  k  champ  de  vigne.     I^  mot 
)  )-^-^  =:  I^g,,  eiCOg^e  avait  done  son  correspondant  dans  le  (j  J  \> 
ou  ^  K  \>  hi^roglyphique,  et  devait  avoir  toutes  les  valeurs  de  ^^  j[\> 
et  de  eiCOg^e.     Or,  en  copte,  ceX^KJOg^e  (hi^r.  o^*^  J  \>, 
\  K  ?  Z^>  r^  'k  K  ?  >   ^^^')  signifie  aroure  (aroura),      Dans 
ce  mot  compost,  T^l^ment  sef  est  separable  de  ah  =  eiCO^e.     II  se 
met  tantot  avant,  tant6t  aprbs,  avec  ou  sans  Tintercalation  du  chifTre 
des  aroures.      II  se  supprime  m^me  parfois  sans  changer  la  significa- 
tion, et  tel  ^tait  le  cas  dans  le  premier  passage  cit^  par  nous  du 
ddcret  de  Rosette,  rest^  jusqu'ici  unique  dans  son  genre.     En  effet, 
en  d^motique  ceX  est  habituellement  remplac^  par  \j  ,  qui,   en 
quality  d'id^ogramme  de  la  mesure,  est  suivi  du  chiffre,  puis  de 
)  j-^-^  ou  )  j-^  ou  )-^ )  (formes  diverses  du  mot  '^  ][\>).    Cette  assimi- 
lation a  ^t^  depuis  longtemps  expos^e  par  moi  dans  mes  travaux, 
parmi  lesquels  je  citerai  mon  livre  sur  le  procbs  d'Hermias  et  la 
I^evue  Egyptologique  (2®  annde,  p.  152  et  passim).     On  trouvera  de 
bons  exemples  de  li*^. ..  ^  ainsi  traduit  par  moi  "aroure,"  dans  de 
norabreux  contrats,  particulibrement  dans  ceux  de  mon  article  sur 
"  TAssociation  de  Ptol^m^e  Epiphane  k  la  Couronne  "  {Revue  Egyp- 
tologiquey  3*  ann^e,  No.  i,  pp.  2  et  3,  pi.  i,  2),  dans  ceux  de  mon 
article  sur  le  roi  Harmachis  (ibid.^  11,  p.  146  et  pi.  50),  etc.,  etc 

Tout  ceci  est  bien  antdrieur  i  notre  contrat  bilingue,  qui  ne 
laisse  plus  Tombre  d'un  doute  sur  cette  interpretation.  Ce  qui  ^tait 
hypothbse  trfes  vraisemblable  est  devenu  certitude  ind^niable.  II 
est  certain  que  )  t'^-.v^  ^quivaut  i  ceTeiCOg^e,  et  signifie  aroure, 
apovpoy  puisque  cette  assimilation  est  express^ment  donn^e  par  notre 
texte. 

Si  maintenant  nous  nous  demandons  pourquoi  dans  le  passage 
du  d^cret  de  Rosette  tout  d'abord  cit^  par  nous  le  mot  )  ]'^'^  = 
eiCOg^e,  "  champ,"  remplace  le  mot  compost  IK"^...  \j  ceX. 
eiCOg^e,  **  aroure,"  il  nous  faut  avoir  recours  aux  auteurs  grecs  qui 
ont  parie  de  Taroure.  Tous,  ils  sont  d'accord  pour  faire  de  cette 
mesure  la  principale  unit^  agraire  ^gyptienne  de  leurs  temps,  comme 
Amten  faisait  du  set-ah  la  principale  unit^  agraire  de  Pancien  empire 
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dans  k  plus  antique  des  inscriptions  mdtrologiques  ^gyptiennes,  et 
comme  les  tesctes  agricoles  publics  par  M.  Guieysse  dans  ma  J^ame 
Egyfit0hpgi4€^  VI,  No.  i,  p,  2j,  et  beau  coup  d'autres  textes  bien 
connus  de  mes  lecteurs,  qu'il  serait  trop  long  d'^num^rer,  surtout 
apres  les  compilations  dcs  dictionnaires  de  Brugsch^  de  Levi^  etc,, 
en  font  toujours  la  principale  unit^  agraire  des  ^poques  pharao- 
niques  interm^diaires  entre  Tancien  empire  et  la  p^node  di^motico- 
cople — de  meme  quails  donnent  d^ailleurs  k  Ij|  ^  :=  eiajg^e,  le 
sens  du  mot  **  champ/' (aj) 

Uaroure  etait  en  effet  le  champ  type,  tel  que  se  le  figuraient  les 
Egyptiens,  et  c*est  pour  cela  qu 'encore  k  Pi^poque  bysantine  "  mes 
aroures  ^  signifiaient  "  mes  champs,"  en  grec  m6me.  Je  citerai  k  ce 
sujet  un  curieux  contrat  grec  de  location,  du  Louvre,  qui  a  ^t€  publit? 
par  notre  collaborateur  Wessely,  dans  le  No.  IV  de  la  IIP  ann^e  de 
ma  Retme  Egypioh^que^  p.  179  et  suiv.    Le  fermier  dit,  par  exemple  * 

^pvmffif  VQfiiaftnrtt  ^intoffi  ^  i/lc  ujv  tfofttTFV€7ai.       "Si    nOUS  VOlOHS   Oil 

celons  quelque  chose  (venant)  de  ces  aroures  (de  ces  champs),  il 
nous  faut  payer  une  amende  de  quatre  ^cus  d*or,  comme  ils  sont  en 
cours/'  II  est  bien  certain  que,  dans  cette  phrase,  ce  qu'on  men- 
lionne  comme  donnant  des  produits,  ce  sont  des  chain  ps,  appel<^s  icj 
aroures,  et  non  des  mesum  de  champs  a  p  pel  des  aroures,  considi^r^es 
en  elles  me  mes,  au  point  de  vue  m^trologiqtie, 

A  ce  dernier  point  de  vue,  auquel  I'autre  se  rattache  du  reste 
intf moment,  Hdrodote  nous  apprend  que  I'aroure  (type  du  champ 
^gyptien)  ^tait  formde  par  un  carr^  de  cent  couddes  ^gyptiennes  sur 
toutes  faces :  ^  II  upattpa  ixoTov  wrij^j^wv  iiTTtv  hl'-(virTtw¥^  7r4tnff^  c'est-k- 
dire  qu*elle  comprenait  10,000  couddes  carr^^es.  Cette  assertion 
d'H^rodote  a  6li  absolument  confirm  de  par  les  donndes  relatives  i 
une  mesure  divisionnaire,  que  Peyron  a  eu  Tinsigne  honneur  de 
signaler  le  premier  dans  les  contrats  ddmotiques,  et  qu*il  a  nommde 
"  coudde  d'arotire,*'  au  cours  de  son  beau  travail  sur  le  papyrus  grec 
de  Zois,  p.  37  et  suivantesj  en  rassimilant  4  la  coudde  superficielle 
appelde  s implement  inj^^yp  par  les  enregistrements  grecs  des  m^mes 
contrats*  Ainsi  que  Ta  tr^s  bien  vu  Til  lustre  helldnistej  un 
i^A  i_  !  ^  correspond  k  ce  n/j^t/v  particulier  et  comprend  cent 
<iA-^^  ou  iJA^^^.  li  en  a  done  conclu  que  ce  ^Ai_|  dtait 
un  3rf/;\yv  de  large  sur  Tune  des  faces  du  carre  de  Faroure,  avec 
toute  la  profondeur  de  Taroure,  c'est-^-dire  une  coudde  de  large  sur 
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100  coud^es  de  long,  et  qu'il  se  divisait  naturellement  en  cent  cou- 
d^es  carries  ou  >A&^.  Bien  entendu,  il  admettait  aussi  que 
la  disposition  de  ces  coud^  carr^s  pouvait  n'dtre  pas  toujours 
celle  de  la  supposition  initiate  qui  avait  donn^  naissance  k  cette  divi- 
sion de  Taroure  et  qu'il  fallait  simplement  traduire  &/.  4_  )  ^^  par 
100  coud^es  carries,  quelque  fdkt  la  place  qu'occupaient  les  dites 
couddes. 

C'^tait  aussi,  il  faut  bien  le  dire,  une  simple  supposition.  Mais 
cette  supposition  a  ^t^  confirmee  pleinement  par  mes  ^udes  post6- 
rieures.  En  effet,  j'ai  trouv^  et  public  {Zeits.  de  Lepsius,  1879, 
p.  135)  un  contrat  du  British  Museum,  contenant  un  autre  calcul, 
cette  fois  ddcisif.  Ce  contrat  mentionnait  non  seulement  les  me- 
sures  superficielles  &y.i_)^  et  les  mesures  superficielles  ^/.^^^ 
(qui  sont  toujours  dans  la  proportion  de  i  k  100,  indiqu^e  par 
Peyron),  mais  aussi,  pour  chaque  cot^  des  propri^t^s  mesurdes,  les 
mesures  de  simple  longueur,  en  couddes  ordinaires,  dcrites  en  toutes 
lettres  w^/f,  comme  en  hidroglyphes,  en  ddmotique,  et  en  copte — 
ces  couddes  dgyptiennes,  enfin,  dont  nous  avons  dans  les  Mus^s, 
avec  leur  nom,  tant  d'dtalons  en  nature,  si  bien  divisds  et  sub- 
divisds.  Or,  tous  les  chiflfres  concordent  d'une  fagon  admirable : 
10  couddes  du  sud  au  nord  sur  12  couddes  de  Test  k  Touest 
bomaient  en  superficie  un  &a±^)^  et  un  cinqui^me,  ou  120 
^/!K&^'  Le  ^A^^  (qu'il  faut  prononcer  meA  x^A  en  donnant 
k  .3^^  =  /^-^  la  valeur  tneh^{2^)  que  ce  simple  iddogramme  suffit 
souvent  k  exprimer)  est  avec  certitude  la  coudde  carrde.  Quant 
au  fameux  sr^x^^  superficiel,  qui  n'est  pas  du  tout — Peyron  Tavait 
ddji  bien  vu — la  coudde  carrde,  comme  on  pourrait  s'y  attendre, 
il  correspondait  au  contraire  certainement,  selon  sa  supposition  judi- 
cieuse,  k  100  couddes  carries,  et  s'il  porte  le  nom  de  ^x^h  c'est 
parcequ'en  ddmptique  il  avait  (tout  autant  que  son  centifeme,  le 
^y.  j&o^)  pour  premier  dldment  le  signe  9^  =  ^-r-^  meh^  "coudde," 
k  cause  de  son  origine  qui  le  rapportait  k  une  "  coudde  d'aroure  : " 
c'est-k-dire  k  une  coudde  de  cotd  de  Taroure,  comme  Tavait  dit 
Peyron. 

Faut-il  supposer  cependant,  d'aprfes  cela,  que  dans  le  terme  dd- 
motique  compost  &a£— )^i  dquivalant  mdtrologiquement  au 
?r5x«'«(25)  superficiel  d'une  coudde  de  cotd  de  Taroure  sur  100  cou- 
ddes  de  long,   Tdldment  &y.i_)  signifierait  aussi  aroure?  Pas  le 
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moins  du  mofide.    L'aroure  n'a  qu'un  nom  en  d^motique,  et  c'est 

celui  que  nous  avons  indiqu^  plus  hauL  {36) 

Qu'ou  n*essaie  done  pas,  com  me  on  Ta  d6)k  fait,  de  lire  ce  mot 

trms  ou  and  (27)  pour  Ic  rapprocher  du  grec  upovpa,     C'est  li  une 

ir^s  grosse  erreun 

Qu'on  n'essaie  pas  davantage,  comme  on  Ta  d6jk  fait,  de  lire 

ce  mot  artmi^  el  d'y  voir  k  la  fois  V  **  aprti^t} "  (mesure  de  capacite) 

el  TarUbe  (*'sorie  de  mesure  agraire'').  (28) 

Les  deux  mots  qui  ddsignent  Vartabe  et  le  *:vpa^iwv  sont  tr^s 

diflTi^rents  dans  le  passage  du  decret  trilinguc  de  Koselte  cit^  vers  le 

commencement  de  notre  article. 

Uartabe,  opTofitf,  y est  rendue  en  d^motique  par  le  mot  J^ftt]  aa 
fvar.:  }^a<j))  ou  a  (<|),  avec  les  daerminatifs  ordinal  res  des 
mesures.  J^  mot  tc^pd^ao^*  y  est  rendu  en  d^motique  par  le  mot 
IS  *^\  (29)  ''^Mou&A^I  (et  c'est  une  forte  b^vue  d'Eisenlohr  (30) 

que  d*avoir  voulu  lire  de  meme  la  nicsure  de  superficie  ^/,i )^)- 

L'artabe,  on  le  sait,  etait  la  mesure  dcs  cereal es,  et  servaU  d'aprfes 
le  decret  de  Rosette  pour  les  produits  des  champs  ])yr  de 
Mft^r  fwtep.  Le  xepA^imf — le  texte  de  Rosette  a  bien  soin  de  nous 
rindiquer^tait  destine  aux  produits  des  vig  nes  (j»»  /  y3  |  J^^-^  = 
lA^^XoXl  :  c'est-i-dire  au  vin.  Son  nom  )5i'^_)  {31)  se  rappor- 
tait  k  cet  usage;  car  il  signifiait  mesure  de  ar/^  Hpil,  ^/,^), 
fl  *^^  ^^  :  c*est4-dire  de  vin. 

Notons  d'ailleurs  que  le  mot  17,  (<i),  servant  dans  le  texte  di- 
molique  h  traduire  apr*tfiti^  est  employe  avec  la  meme  signification 
dans  une  multitude  d'autres  textes,  et  particuli^rement  dans  piusieurs 
bilingues.  Deux  de  ces  bilingues  ont  et^  publii^s,  en  collabora- 
tion, par  Wilcken  et  par  moi  dans  notre  premier  article  sur  les 
"  Tess^r^  bilingues^**  qui  a  para  dans  le  No,  IV  de  la  4*^  ann<^  de 
ma  Rame  E^^'ptologifue^  (i>p.  tSj  et  suivante^  et  pi.  9),  T.*un  (32)  est 
Tostracon  bilingue,  No*  12,618  du  British  Museum,  relatif  k  4 
artabes^  ou  4  mesures  a  de  frnmenL  L'autre  est  I'ostracon  bil  ngue 
No.  [2,640  de  la  meme  collection,  relatif  i  25  artabes  et  un  tiers,  ou 
25  mesures  a  et  un  tiers*  Dans  un  second  article  public  par 
Wilcken  et  moi  sous  le  m^me  titre,  dans  la  6*  ann^e  de  la  J^etut 
Mgyptohgtque  (p,  10),  on  tfouve  de  meme  Sa  mesures  ^  et  ^  assimj- 
I^cs  k  ^^  artabes  el  un  sixit;mei  par  le  bilingue  P.  1570  du  Mus^ede 
Berlin*     Ces  trois  textes  bilingues  concordent  d'une  fa^on  remar- 
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quable  avec  celui  de  Rosette,  et  ne  peuvent  laisser  Tombre  d*un  doute 
au  sujet  de  la  valeur  et  de  la  lecture  de  la  mesure  a  (33)  =  ofrrafiii, 
telles  qu'elles  avaient  ^t^  d€]k  indiqu^es  dans  ma  Chrestomathie 
Dkmotique  dix  ans  avant  la  d^couverte  de  ces  textes,  et  alors  que 
tout  le  monde  consid^rait  encore  comme  exacts  le  d^hifTrement,  la 
transcription,  et  la  traduction  de  Brugsch  pour  artou  =  aprapt/j  etc. 

En  r^alit^,  il  n'y  a  aucune  analogie  entre :  d'une  part,  soit  la  tra- 
duction dkmotique  de  Tartabe,  soit  celle  du  xepa^iov^  soit — nous 
Tavons  vu  d6}k — celle  de  Taroure,  et,  d'une  autre  part,  Texpression 
compos^e  ^y.i_)^,  servant  k  traduire  le  fr^x^^  superficiel  de 
100  coud^es  carries. 

Mais  qu'est  done  analytiqnement  ce  mot  &y.±^]^  dont  nous 
avons  indiqu^  la  valeur  m^trologique,  sans  Tavoir  encore  expliqu^ 
philologiquement? 

Nous  avons  d6]k  dit  que  le  premier  ^l^ment  ^tait  a^  =  ^T^^Sk, 
"coud^e."  Quand  au  second  ^l^ment,  la  lecture  en  est  bien  simple — 
en  d^pit  des  lectures  ultra-fantaisistes  qu'on  en  a  essay^es  jusqu'ici. 
Rien  n'est  plus  connu,  en  effet,  que  la  ligature  i_  =  ^  f^n — qui 
entre  dans  le  nom  de  la  mesure  de  superficie  en  question — comme 
rien  n'est  mieux  connu  que  la  ligature  ^  =  ol-  arpt  qui  entre  dans  le 
nom  de  la  mesure  de  vin  C'/.^)  arp^  ou  ^y.^),  servant  dans  les 
bilingues  d6']k  cit^s  k  traduire  o7vov  xepa^iov,  Le  mot  C^y,±^) — qui 
n'a  jamais  6t6  employ^  dans  aucun  texte  pour  aucune  mesure  de 
capacity,  soit  de  solides,  soit  de  liquides,  pour  aucune  afrra^y  ( )«^  ^  <i ))» 
ou  aucun  Kepafjuov{i^)  (tAi/.^)  ou  &/.^)X  mais  uniquement  pour 
des  mesures  de  superficie — doit  tout  simplement  ^tre  rapproch^  de  la 

racine  ^^^  (j  ^C^ ,  ^^^^^^  (j  C ,  signifiant  "  diviser,"  pour  laquelle  des 

renvois  ne  sont  plus  k  faire,  tant  elle  est  connue  de  tous. 

En  r^sum^  meh  afen  est  en  paralldisme  exact  avec  meh  x^/.  Le 
premier  mot  signifie  simplement  100  couddes  carries.  Le  deuxifeme 
une  coud^e  carr^e,  C'est  vraiment  tout  ce  qu'il  est  utile  d'en  savoir. 
Si,  cependant,  on  veut  aller  un  peu  plus  loin  dans  T^tymologie,  je 
dirai  que  meh  aten  signifie  une  '^coudS/:de  la  ^/W«V;«,"(35)c'est-4-dire 
une  coud^e  de  la  division  (par  centi^mes)  d'un  des  cot^s  de  Taroure ; 

tandis  que,  dans  meh  x^/,  ^  A^  doit  £tre  compart  k  *^.  \>, 

mot  qui,  selon  mon  cher  maitre,  E.  De  Roug^,  d^signait  le  terrain 
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nu  de  Varea  oil  Ton  battait  le  bl^,  etc,  et  signifie  simplement  ici 
superficie  urbaine^  ce  qui  donne  "coud^e  de  superficie." 

Quant  k  Taroure,  dont  la  "  coud^e  d'aroure,"  Je  meh  aten,  repr6- 
sente  le  centifeme — comme  le  meh  x^/  repr^sente  la  centibme  partie 
de  cette  centi^me  partie  —  elle  avait  bien  d'autres  subdivisions 
possibles.  II  faut  metne  dire  que  quand  il  ne  s'agissait  pas  de 
maisons  bities  ou  kbitir  (^iXotowo*),  mais  de  champs,  les  mesures 
superficielles  meh  aten  et  meh  x^/  (r^servdes  aux  terrains  de  ville  en 
th^baide)  n'^taient  pas  employes  d'ordinaire.  On  comptait  alors  par 
arouresy  et,  s'il  y  avait  lieu,  par  d'autres  divisions  de  Taroure.  Ce 
sont  ces  divisions  que  F^tude  de  notre  btlingue  vient  surtout  ^lairer 
d*un  jour  tout  nouveau. 

Ainsi  que  nous  le  disions  en  commen^ant  ce  chapitre,  "c'est 
la  premiere  fois  qu'un  contrat  bilingue  fait  mention  de  Taroure, 
jusqu'ici  mentionn^e  s^par^ment  soit  par  des  papyrus  d^motiques, 
soit  par  des  papyrus  grecs."  fai  d^jk  eu  I'occasion  de  parler 
inciden:iment  dans  ce  chapitre  de  nombreux  contrats  d^motiques 
relatifs  k  des  ventes  de  champs,  et  mentionnant  Taroure  et  ses 
divisions.  Je  citerai  aussi  quatre  papyrus  grecs  qui  se  trouvent 
dans  les  monies  conditions: — 1°  le  grand  procbs  d'Hermias,  con- 
tenu  dans  le  papyrus  I*'^  de  Turin,  qui  fait  mention  d'une  affaire 
ant^rieure  d'Hermias  au  sujet  de  champs  contest^ ;  2**  le  papyrus 
III  de  la  publication  de  Wilcken  sur  les  papiers  de  la  banque  de 
Thfebes ;  3*  Jes  deux  papyrus  de  Zois,  relatifs  k  une  vente  publique 
d'aroures  de  jardins. 

Ces  deux  derniers  papyrus  font  figurer,  k  cb\.€  de  Taroure,  des 
divisions  fort  int^ressantes  et — chose  curieuse — identiques  k  celles 
de  notre  bilingue,  tandis  que  celles  indiqu^s  dans  le  No.  Ill  de 
Wilcken  s'en  rapprochaient  beaucoup.  Mais  ces  divisions,  isol^es  de 
celles  que  Ton  rencontre  dans  les  papyrus  d^motiques  relatifs  k  des 
ventes  de  champs,  piouvaient  fort  peu  les  ^clairer.  II  pouvait  arriver 
en  effet  qu'en  outre  de  la  division  par  centi^mes,  que  nous  trouvons 
employee  pour  les  terrains  de  ville,  I'aroure  e^t,  pour  les  champs, 
diverses  manibres  de  se  diviser.  Or,  les  divisions  que  Ton  trouvait 
en  d^motique  pour  I'aroure,  ne  semblaient  pas  rentrer  du  tout  dans 
aucun  des  systemes  des  fractions  dgyptiennes,  connus  jusqu'icL  II 
fallait  done,  pour  se  reconnaitre  complfetement  dans  ce  labyrinthe, 
un  guide  semblable  k  celui  que  nous  fournit  notre  bilingue  actuel. 
Dieu  soit  lou^  I  ce  guide  est  en  fin  arriv^.  Nous  n'avons  plus  qu'k 
tirer  d'utiles  conclusions  pratiques. 
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Lorsqu'H^rodote  nous  parle  des  aroures  que  partageaient  les 
/iax'yuoi,  formant  Tarm^e  Rationale  de  TEgypte— et  qu'on  voit  ^gale- 
ment  mentionn^s  dans  le  decret  trilingue  de  Rosette,  dans  les 
circulaires  ministerielles  grecques  de  I'^poque  Lagtde,  dans  divers 
documents  qui  nous  conduisent  jusqu'au  temps  des  Romains — il 
attribue  k  chacun  de  ces  fiaxiuoi  douze  aroures  k  cultiver.  C'est  a 
bien  peu  de  chose  prbs  le  m^me  chiffre  que  celui  des  aroures  que 
vend  ici  un  grec  Epigone,  c'est-i-dire  le  descendant  d^un  de  ces 
soldats  mac^doniens  auxquels  les  conqu^rants  avaient  accord^  leur 
part  de  terre,  k  cot^  de  la  part  des  soldats  dgyptiens  de  race.  En 
effet,  notre  papyrus  nous  apprend  que  le  champ  vendu  par  ce  grec 
formait  un  ensemble  de  1 1  aroures  et  f  ou  en  grec  de  1 1  aroures  ^  ^. 

Ces  fractions,  i  et  J,  qu*on  rencontre  6galement  dans  le  papyrus 
de  Zois  k  cot^  des  chiffres  des  aroures,  et,  avec  la  fraction  inter- 
calaire  du  i,  dans  le  N**  iii  de  Wilcken,  nous  font  voir  que  les 
aroures  de  champs  avaient  sou  vent  alors  la  division  dichotomique, — 
comme  Tavait  dit  Horapollon  (I,  5)  en  parlant  du  -rirafrrov  apovpa^, — 
au  lieu  de  la  division  d^cimale,  d^ji  signal^e  par  nous  pour  les 
terrains  de  ville,  et  de  la  division  par  3,  employee  pour  d^autres 
mesures,  spdcialement  pour  celles  de  capacity,  dont  nous  avons  d6jk 
vu  des  exemples  dans  ce  chapitre,  etc.     D'aprfes  un  texte  public  par 
Wilcken  dans  ma  I^evue  Egyptologique  (VI,  p.  11),  cette  division 
d^duplicative  comprendrait   non   seulement  la  demi,  le  quart,   le 
huiti^me  et  le  16*,  mais  le  32*  et  m^me  le  64*  (^\  ^,  \/3\  ^t\     Cette 
division  dichotomique  que  nous  retrouvons  en  grec  et  en  d^motique 
pour  Varoure  ou  set-ah,  nous  la  retrouvons  aussi  dans  les  textes 
hi^roglyphiques  pour  cette  merae  raesure  set-ah^  entre  autres  dans  un 
jugement  du  temps  des  Ramessides  qu'a  public  mon  cher  collogue 
Erman  {Zeilschrift^  1879,  p.  75),  et  dans  lequel  on  voit  par  exemple 
70  aroures  |  et  10  coudees  et  demie,  "  7of  aruren  lo^  elle,"  comme 
traduit  tr^s  bien  Erman.     On  voit  ^galement  d^ailleurs  des  i,  \y  ^, 
tV>    sVj  ^*"^  d'autres  calculs  relatifs  k  la  mensuration  des  terres 
(conf.  Eisenlohr,  Die  feldertexte  von  Edfou^  pp.  14  et  15),  fractions 
que    Brugsch    {SuppL    au  Lex,^  p.    11 50)    attribue    avec    raison 
au  sata    ou    set-ah    {Lex.^    p.    1332)   "unit^   de    mesure    agraire 
vraisemblablement  Taroure,  mesurt^e  d'aprbs  le  ^^^^f^ — ^a.^»"  ^" 
trxoiviov,  mot  qui  en  grec  signifiait  corde,  chaine,  comme  x^«^^«^  en 
^gyptien. 

Dans  tous  les  cas  la  division  dichotomique  parait  assez  fr^quente 
pour  les  champs,  si  elle  n^^tait  pas  exclusive. 
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Notre  bilingue  nous  a  permis  d'en  identifier  un  asscz  grand 
nombre  dVxempks  en  d^motique. 

Et  d^abord  commen^ons  par  ce  biUngue  lui-meme,  qui  porte 
en  d^moiique :  (36) 

et  en  grec : 

upovpivtf  ^v^Etca  ^ftiaov^  o^^ioGi/ 
En  premier  lieu,  il  est  parfaitement  clair  que  dans  les  groupes 
]'^^/\x^  on  ne  peut  songer  a  voir,  aprts  le  chiflTre  )a  =  €i.'rt^rt, 
la  sigle  ^  =  §  (sigle  connue  depuis  longtemps)  puisque  le  ^ec 
porte  y^ttrovv  u^flrmt*.  On  ne  peut  songer  non  plus  k  y  voir  les 
deux  sigle s  demotiques  bien  connues  de  la  dcmie  et  du  8^  Reste 
done  rhypoth^se  d'une  sigle  compost  e  dans  sa  forme,  ma  is  unique 
dans  sa  valeur  et  dans  son  fond,  sigle  qui  rendait  en  bloc  la 
fraction  |,  comine  *y  rend  §,  *i  ^,  etc.  En  eifet,  bien  que  les 
fractions  k  num^rateurs  autres  que  Tunit^  soient  relativement  rares 
en  eg>'ptien,  on  en  a  cependant  plusieurs,  et  le  nombre  semble  en 
avoir  peu  a  peu  grossi  ^  lepoque  demotique,  Peut-etre  pour  rait-on 
supposer  que  cette  sigle  aura  ^te  form^e^  avec  un  l^ger  diacrdtisme, 
sur  la  sigle  voisine  de  §,  dont  elle  ne  diflerajt  math^matiquement 
que  par  ^V,  et  dont  elle  se  rapproche  singulit?rement  comme  forme. 
En  effet,  entre  ^=fet^y=f  il  y  a  surtout  comme  princlpale 
diflS^rence  une  sorte  de  petit  angle  ou  de  petit  /  diacretique  ajout^ 
k  la  seconde  fraction. 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  notre  bilingue  ne  laisse  pas  I'ombre  d'un 
doute  sur  la  valeur  k  donner  k  cette  fraction  j:.  /  —  |  et  il  nous 
permet  de  comprendrc  d'autres  exemples  analogues,  parmi  lesquels 
je  signalerai  surtout  celoi  d'un  contrat  public  depuis  longtemps  dans 
mon  article  sur  "  T Association  de  PioIt!mee  Epipbane  k  Isx  couronne  " 
(Mm^a^  Mgypt0logiqti€^  III  ann^e,  N**  i,  p.  2  et  pi.  i).  Ce  texle 
pone: 

Faudrait-il   done   tradmre :    "  i   aroure,   ou    |   et   |   d^aroure,   une 
aroure^  je  le  r^pete  "? 

Ce  genre  de  calcul  est^  en  effet^  frequent  en  demotique.  Pour 
cviter  les  erteurs  ou  les  alterations  de  chifTres  on  avait  I'habttude  de 
donner  sous  deux  formes  totis  les  com  pies  ecrits  dans  les  contrats  x 
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on  disait  ainsi  "tant  d'argenteus,  ce  qui  fait  tant  de  sekels,"  ou 
**tant  de  talents,  ce  qui  fait  tant  d*argenteus,"  ou  bien  encore — et 
cela  est  tr^s  frequent  \x)ut  les  argenteus — "  3  argenteus,  par  exemple, 
ce  qui  fait  2  argenteus,  plus  |  (ou  f  et  ^),  plus  ^,  ^o,  A,  tV-" 

Si  Ton  ad  met  cette  hypoth^se  il  faut  admettre  qu'aprbs  la 
fraction  ^  /  |,  les  fractions  |*1  signifieraient  2  plus  i  (c'est-4-dire  3) 
huitiemes.  J'ai  rencontre  ces  fractions  multiples  dans  plusieurs 
papyrus. 

Voici  dans  quelques-uns  les  nombres  qu'elles  completent : 

aroures  20,  ou  19  aroures  plus  f,  (37)  f, — en  aroures  20  encore 
(papyrus  de  Tan  4  de  Philopator,  au  British  Museum) ; 

aroures  3 — ou  2,  |,  |, — en  aroures  3  encore  (papyrus  9416  du 
Louvre) ; 

aroures  6, — ou  5,  f ,  |, — en  aroures  6  encore  {NouvelU  Chrtstomathk^ 
P-  »39);(38) 

^Y^6x»\  il^yyl  ajwi).'^5jw 
20  aroures, — ou  19(39)  %  i> — ^^  aroures  20  encore. 

Evidemment  dans  le  papyrus  de  Bologne,  oil  j'avais  cm  trouver 
le  chiffre  20,  parcequ'il  ^tait  ainsi  ecrit  dans  la  copie,  non  faite  par 
moi,  que  j'en  poss^dais  : 

il  faut  restituer 

aroures  2, — ce  qui  fait  i  {oua)  aroure  plus  f  |, — 2  aroures  encore. 

On  peut  voir  que  dans  tons  ces  textes  la  seule  variante  k  noter 
(en  dehors  de  ^y=  ^/=  f)  c'est  I'intercalation  fr^quente  de  /  = 
<:r>  =  pe  avant  les  fractions.  Or,  en  hieroglyphes,  en  demotique, 
et  en  copte  ce  mot  signifie  "  fraction." 

Quant  aux  chiffres,  ils  concordent  admirablement  et  prouvent 
compl^tement  notre  hypothfese  sur  ^  y=  f,  et  fl,  qui  apr^s  cette 
premiere  fraction  de  |,  signifie  certainement  |,  pour  completer  le 
nombre  entier. 
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II  est  vrai  que  dans  tous  les  exemples  que  nous  venons  de 
reproduire,  le  chiffre  fjrincipal  rep rescn tail  un  nombre  en  tier,  sans 
aucune  e^pfece  de  fractions^  nombre  decompos*^  ensuite  en  tin  autre 
nombre  moimire  d^une  unite,  mais  avec  raddilion  de  fractions 
repr^seniant  cette  unltt. 

Mms  quaiid  le  nombre  principal  n'eiait  pas  si  simple,  quand 
dejk  il  avail  des  fraclions*  comment  piocedait-on  ?  C'est  ce  que  va 
nous  apprendre  notre  papyrus  bilingue. 

II  ne  pouvait  ^tre  question,  jrour  6viter  les  erreurs  ou  les  altera- 
tions de  chiffres,  de  r^peter  purement  et  simplement  les  m§mes 
fractions*  Celte  repetition  n*aurait  garanti  contre  auctine  super- 
cherie*  II  fallait  done  trouver  autre  chose,  c'est-a-dire,  des  fractions 
ayant  pmir  k  taut  la  meme  valeur,  sans  avoir  ni  la  me  me  expression 
graphique,  ni,  par  consequent,  le  meme  detail  mv^thematique.  Or, 
en  math^matiques  pures*  |  plus  §  ont  exactement  la  meme  valeur 
que  f ,  ou  encore  —  i  J-  II  faut  done  que  nous  trouvions  en 
d^motique  une  de  ces  deux  notations.  C*est,  en  efTet,  ce  qui  se 
produtt ;  nous  n'avons  pas  affaire  i  ^  \^  comme  en  grec ;  car  ces 
deux  sjgles,  nous  Favons  dit,  nous  sont  parfaitement  connues  en 
d^motique.  Mais  nous  trouvons  :^  et  |,  sigles  dont  nous  pouvons 
parfaitement  nous  rendre  compte, 

Qu^on  nous  permette  de  reproduire  ^  nouveau  notre  texte : 

^\^^^\  xm  f^y)  Ail  I  ^y)j^)  aju 

1 1  aroures  f  ^  ou  1 1  plus  i  f ,  1 1  aroures  |  encore. 

Nous  avons  d^j^  ¥U  la  valeur  de  f^  =  §)  qui  n*a  plus  besoin 
d'etre  di^montree.  Quant  k  /,  qui  pr^c^de  j*^  dans  Tdnonciation  du 
mJHeu,  le  calcul  nous  force  i  y  voir  un  quart  pour  arriver  au  | :  et, 
en  effet,  nous  savons  qu-en  d^motique  le  signe  ^  prend  sou  vent 
cette  forme  quand  il  a  la  valeur  /=  q  =  at^-^  .  II  faut  done  con- 
clure  qu'il  [>rend  la  meme  forme  parfois  quand  y=  \^  valeur  bien 
connue  de  tous.  ' 

Mais  alors,  me  dira-t-on,  la  sigle  /  =  i  se  rapproche  beaucoup  de 
^  =  f .  Je  suis  bien  oblig^  de  le  reconnattre.  Mais  il  n'y  a  pas 
identity,  pas  plus,  du  reste,  qu*il  xi^  a  identity  avec  la  forme  bien 
comiue  et  voisine  des  \. 

Four  nous  rdsumer,  nous  rep^terons  ce  que  nous  disjons  au 
commencetnent    de   ce    chapitre,   a  savoir  que  Faroure,  ut-ah  = 
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ceTeitOg^e,  qu*on  trouve  dhs  les  plus  anciennes  ^poques,  et,  par 
exemple,  dhs  rinscription  d'Amten,  avec  cette  valeur,  est  bien  Funite 
m^trologique  fondamentale  des  Egyptians  pour  les  terrains, — unit^ 
que,  du  reste,  meme  sous  son  nom  grec  d^upovpa,  nous  ne  trouvons 
nullement  dans  le  monde  grec,  mais  seulement  dans  le  monde 
^gyptien.  On  voit  combien  en  cela  nous  diffi^rons  de  Maspero,  qui 
en  publiant  m^me  Tinscription  d'Amten,  oh  ne  figure  que  le  set-eth^ 
veut  n'admettre  comme  unique  unit^  m^trologique  qu*un  pr^tendu 
schoene,  auquel  il  attribue  40  coud^es,  comme  Lepsius  Ta  fait  i 
propos  du  temple  d'Edfou. 

Les  textes  examines  par  Lepsius  et  Eisenlohr  pour  ce  pr^tendu 
schoene  ne  remontent  gu^re  qu'i  Darius,  et  ils  descendent  assez  bas. 
Or,  nous  avons  traduit  tous  les  textes  d^motiques,  non  seulement  de 
cette  p^riode,  mais  d'une  p^riode  beaucoup  plus  ancienne  encore. 
Jamais  nous  n'avons  rencontr^  autre  chose  que  Taroure  et  ses 
fractions  diverses  en  d^motique,  comme  plus  tard  en  grec  Abstrac- 
tivement  done  il  paraitrait  assez  Strange  qu'on  se  fQt  servi  en 
hi^roglyphes  d*un  systfeme  m^trologique  tout  diiKrent  de  celui  des 
documents  d^motiques  et  grecs  de  meme  provenance.  Mais  est-iJ 
bien  certain  que  les  Evaluations  sur  lesquelles  on  s'appuie  aient  une 
base  solide  ? 

Notre  cher  collogue  Eisenlohr,  (40)  qui  d^s  1870  avait  photographic 
les  textes  d'Edfou  et  qui  les  a  publics  depuis,  en  les  faisant  suivre 
d*une  intCressante  Etude,  ti'en  parait  pas  bien  sdr.  Dans  son  inE- 
moire  Die  felder  texte  von  Edfu^  il  nous  dit,  en  effet,  k  propos  de  la 
mesure  ^f^ ,  ou  ^*=^"^  !^^  ^  (^ ,  ou  **""^  ^  ^  ^ ,  dans  laquelle  Lepsius 
avait  cru  voir  le  schoene  de  40  coudEes,  que  cette  mesure,  d'apr^s 
les  exemples  qu^il  donne,  aurait  pu  avoir,  au  moins  40  coudeesy  et 
peut-etre  100  :  "das  v^-t^  X*  mindestens  40  vielleicht  sogar  100 
ellens,"  (p.  7).  II  conclut  meme  qu'elle  signifiait  simplement  me- 
sure, en  reconnaissant  d'ailleurs  que  c'Etait  une  mesure  de  simple 
longueur.  Quant  ^  Texpression  cyeitltOTg^  Equivalant  \  ^^J^  ^  ^  <2 , 
elle  dEsigne  simplement,  comme  d'ailleurs,  le  mot  ^^'"^  f^  "  (^ ,  et  le 
grec  ffxoiviop,  la  chaine  de  mesurage,  et  n'en  indique  nullement  la 
valeur  mEtrologique,  que  Lepsius  ne  prouve  absolument  par  aucun 
argument  prEcis. 

II  n*en  est  pas  ainsi  de  Taroure  ou  set-ah^  que  les  textes  hiErogly- 
phiques,  dhs  les  dates  les  plus  recuses,  viennent  prEciser  aussi  nette- 
ment  que  les  textes  grecs,  dEmotiques,  et  coptes.    Pour  s'en  assurer, 
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Masp^ro  n'aumit  eu  qu*k  faire  les  calculs  relatifs  aux  mesures 
agraires  de  rinscription  d^\mten,  cVst-i-dirc  de  cette  inscription 
meme  k  propos  de  laquelle  il  trauvait  bon  de  nier  implkitement 
raroure. 

Et  cependatit,  dans  sa  publication  (/&urna/  Astaiique^  1890, 
p.  382),  il  avait  fore  bien  reconnu  lui-meme — ce  qui  <5tait  dtabli 
par  tolls  ses  pr^d^eesseurs,  k  savoir  que  \\^  ,  ,  ,  ^  £5^  i^tait 
identique  ^  ^  |  ^  ^^  ^^  ceXeiU3g,e,  et  que  pour  cette  mesure 
agraire,  Tf^l^^ment  set  dtait  si^parable  de  ah — en  ^tant  d*ordinaire 
s^par^  par  les  chiffres  (4i)^-et  pouvait  tnereie  en  etre  supprm>^*  sans 
changer  le  sens  (nous  en  avons  vti  un  exempte  pour  Ic  ah  =  upnvim 
dans  le  d^motique  du  ddcret  de  Rosette),- — com  me,  ajouterons-nous, 
tl  pouvait  rem  placer  k  lui  seul  sei-aL  Or,  c*est  cette  mesure  qui,  soit 
sous  sa  forme  pleine  seiak,  soit  sous  sa  forme  abreg^e  ah^  se  re- 
irouve  seule  et  |>artout  dans  Vinscription  d'Amten.  Cette  premiere 
notion  aural  t  suflfi  dvidemmenl  pour  la  faire  tradutre  par  aroure, 
com  me  dans  les  textes  derootiques  ou  bilingues  que  j'avais  ant^rieure- 
ment  publics,  dans  les  textes  copies,  oli  ceTGItJUg^e  ^uivaut  k 
uftitt'pa,  etc.  Mais  il  y  a  mieux  :  Tinscription  d'Amten  nous  donne 
J'*5valuaiion  de  cette  urmtr^  telle  qu'elle  nous  avait  et^  d^ja  fournie 
par  H^rodote.  En  effet,  H^rodoie  nous  affirme  que  V&rmire  avait 
cent  coudees  de  toutes  parts,  et,  dans  deux  textes  parallfeles,  Am  ten 
nous  montre  exactcment  la  meme  chose, 

II  a'agit  d'un  domaine  qu'Amten  avait  re^u,  par  donation  royale^ 
en  vertu  d*un  rescrit  royaL 

A  ce  propos,  je  dois  dire  que  Maspero  a  fort  bien  r^tabli  le  pre- 
mier des  deux  passages,  pour  lequel  certains  signes  avaient  €t€ 
d'abord  oublii^s  par  la  ndgligence  du  scribe,  puis  avaient  ^te  ajout^s 
aprbs  coup,  avec  une  croix  indiquant  le  renvoi.    Voici  ce  passage :  (42) 

*^  Ordre  fut  donn^  de  lui  transmettre  par  lettrei^  royales,  4  aroures 
de  terre,  des  gens,  et  toute  chose." 

Yoki  maintenant  le  second,  tout  k  fait  parallHe  :  {43) 
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"  Maison  (propri^td)  longue  de  200  coud^es,  large  de  200  coud^es, 
batie,  garnie  de  trhs  bons  arbres,  ayant  (44)  en  elle  des  bassins  trbs 
nombreux,  plant^e  de  figuiers  et  de  vignes — (selon)  ce  qui  est  ^crit  (45) 
dans  le  rescrit  royal :  les  noms  en  sont  sur  ce  resent  royal — ^gamie 
(enfin)  de  vignes  nombreuses  ob  Ton  fait  du  vin  en  grande  quantite, 
car  il  y  fit  une  treille,  de  deux  aroures  de  terre  x^^^>  entour^e  de 
murs  et  plantde  de  (bons)  pieds." 

Ces  deux  passages  concernent  ^videmment  la  m^me  propri^t^ ; 
car  c'est  la  seule  pour  laquelle  il  soit  question  de  rescrit  royal.  Or,  200 
coud^es  de  large  sur  200  coud^es  de  long,  repr^sentent  exactement 
un  carrd  de  quatre  aroures— chiffre  indiqu^  dans  le  I"*  des  textes, — 
puisque  chaque  aroure  avait  100  coud^es  sur  chaque  face  selon 
Hdrodote,  c'est-i-dire  10,000  coud^es  carries.  Ici,  il  faut  multiplier 
10,000  par  quatre — chiffre  des  aroures,  et  nous  aurons  40,000  coud^s 
carries,  ce  qui  s'^loigne  le  moins  dans  la  m^trologie  dgyptienne  de 
notre  hectare  actuel,  avec  la  difference  en  plus  resultant  de  celle  qui 
distingue  la  coudde  de  notre  demi-mfetre.    ♦ 

Ce  nouveau  texte  est  done  une  confirmation  ^clatante  de  celui 
d'H^rodote  et  des  mdtrologistes  grecs. 

Les  autres  terrains  dont  il  est  question  dans  Tinscription  d'Amten 
n*ont,  du  reste,  avec  ce  fief  aucun  rapport*  Jamais  il  n'est  dit  de 
ces  200  aroures,  qu'elles  ont  ^t^  donndes  par  rescrit  royal  comme  ceJa 
est  dit  pour  la  maison  d'Amten  et  pour  les  chateaux  royaux  dont  il 
transmit  I'investiture  k  ses  enfants.  On  note  seulement  qu'Amten  les 
a  regues  en  Equivalence,  ^5b  P  \  ^^^*  expression  qu'on  trouve 
sans  cesse  dans  les  textes  archaiques  d6motiq»es,  pour  designer  les 
acquets  de  toute  nature,  par  voie  d'Echange  ou  autrement.  Voici  ce 
que  porte  en  effet  un  peu  plus  loin  la  suite  du  premier  de  nos  deux 
textes  1(46) 

"II  acquit  en  Equivalence  200  aroures  de  terre  J^^(47)  avec  des 
csclaves  en  quantitd." 
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De  meme  que  nous  avions  vu  r^pdter  deux  fois  la  donation  royale 
de  qualre  aroures,  on  200  coudees  en  car  re,  formant  la  demeure 
d'Amien,  de  meme  nous  voyons  r^p^ter  racquisition  des  a 00  aroures. 


j\E«p^i^. 


-^  ^- 


X 


>^K(48) 


Cette  r^pdtition  avait  un  but.  En  eflet,  le  premier  texle,  qui  est  public 
dans  la  pi.  VI  de  ia  partie  II  des  Denkmaeier^  nous  fournit  Fetat  de 
lous  les  biens  don  I  s^etait  enrichi  Am  ten-  On  nous  y  raconie 
comment  il  re^ut  par  rescrit  royal  quatre  aroure^,  comment  il  euE 
di  verses  fonctions  pour  lesquelles  il  occupa    f^  *^^  douze  domaines 

^*  dans  trois  noraes,  comment  U  regut  en  Equivalence  ^^  '  ^ 

2 00  aroures  de  terrcs  cultivables,  etc*,  au  dehors  de  loo  pcrx^*  ^xx^W 
recevait  chaque  jour  du  chateau  de  la  re  me*      C*est  un  resume 

Dans  un  autre  texte  {iMd,^  pi.  VII)  on  nous  raconte  ce  qu*il  fit  du 
domain e  tk  quatre  aroures,  ou  aoo  coudees  de  lon^nieur  sur  chaque 
Cace  d*un  carr^  (c'est-^  dire  40,000  coudees  carr^e^)j  domaine  qu'il 
avait  regu  par  rescrit  royal ;  comment  il  y  planta  des  vignes^  qui  en 
occu  parent  une  moiti^,  etc. 

Dans  un  autre  texte,  11,  III,  on  nous  donne  des  details  sembla- 
bles  sur  ce  que  devinrent  les  200  aroures  de  lerre  cultivable,  prtfc^- 
demment  dnum^r<5es  :  *M1  avait  re^u  en  equivalence  200  aroures  de 
terres  k  ble,  II  en  donna  50  ^  sa  ml*re  Nebsent.  II  y  bitit  une 
maison  pour  ses  enfants  i  il  leur  donnaj  par  permission  royale,  toutes 
les  places  dependant  du  chateau  royal  de  Honsuten  (situe  dans  un 
des  trois  nomes  mentionnes  dans  le  premier  texte  et  oil  il  avait 
possEde  12  domaines)^  et  il  donna  (a  cette  occasion)  5.  ses  enfants 
la  aroures  de  terre  arable,  avec  des  esclaves  et  des  bestiaux," 

Ces  divers  ^tats  se  com  pi  hen  t  done  l^un  I'auire  et  ne  peuvent 
etre  s^par^s;(49)  leur  comparaison  d^niontre  avec  certitude  Tidentite 
des  quatre  aroures  et  des  40,000  coudees  carrees* 

On  ne  s^uratt  s'^tonner  assez  de  voir  Maspero  repousser  toute 
autre  me  sure  que  ie  pn^tendu  schocnt,  ^  prop  us  d'un  texte  qui  n*a 
jamais  le  scfyotne  en  tiuustion,  mais  toiijours  Tarourc,  et  qui  evalue 
cDette  aroure  en  coud^s  avec  une  exactitude  absolue* 

Nous  reviendrons,  du  reste,  hientot  sur  toutes  ces  questions. 
Pour  ie  moment  nous  nous  bornerons  a  dire :  i"",  que  Taroure  ^tait 
la    principale  unit^   metrologique  des  ^gyptiens^   2**,  que  le   %€$ 
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ou  x^^^^^^^^y  o"  ff\oirioi',  d^signait  partout  une  unitd  de  simple 
longueur,  une  chdine^  dans  laquelle  on  a  trop  voulu  voir  la  chaiiie 
actuelle  de  nos  arpenteurs,  souvent  longue  de  20  metres,  mais  dont 
cette  mensuration  precise  reste  tout  au  moins  douteuse,  et  qui,  dans 
tous  les  cas,  meme  au  carr^,  avait  un  rapport  m^trologique  fecit 
avcc  I'aroure,  specialement  usit^e  comme  mesure  de  superficie. 

Quant  au  J  P  n  HK,  dont  Brugsch  fait  le  quart  d'aroure,  Hora- 
pollon  (50)  semble  en  avoir  vis^  le  hit^roglyphe,  dans  son  c^lfebre 
jxissage  sur  le  signe  du  quart  d'aroure  employ^  dans  certaines 
notations  astronomiques.  Ce  hesep^  en  effet,  parait  avoir  eu  une 
toute  autre  valeur  que  celle  que  Maspero  indique  dans  son  m^moire 
dej^  cit^,  puisque  d*apr^s  son  propre  t^moignage,  le  m^me  mot  ^tait 
employ^  pour  designer  des  domaines  k  grande  culture,  au  lieu  de 
representcr,  \  peine,  selon  son  Evaluation,  le  sol  d'une  trbs  petite 
maison.  Ajoutons,  du  reste,  que  toute  la  th^orie  de  Lepsius  sur  le 
schoene  carrE,  th^orie  qu'il  a  exprimee  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  la 
Zeitschrift  de  1 865,  p.  96,  et  suivantes,  lui  a  EtE  inspir^e  par  rouvrage 
de  Hulsch  {Metrologicorum  reliqui(B\  (51)  qui  venait  de  paraitre 
I'annec  preccdente,  et  dans  lequel  (p.  39,  et  passim)  le  mfeologiste 
en  question  avait  compare  le  <rxo<i'toi'  de  dix  orgyes  k  Tancien  amma 
des  egyptiens — mesure  parfaitement  inconnue  d'ailleurs  aux  ^gypto- 
logues,  et  qui  est,  sous  la  forme  ammatu^  un  des  noms  de  la  coudde 
chaldcenne.  Mais  aucun  calcul  precis  ne  vient,  nous  Tavons  dit, 
appuyer  des  conclusions  de  ce  genre  et,  pour  nous,  nous  croyons 
avec  l)eaucoup  de  nos  collfegucs  que  le  x^  ou  xetuiouh  n'^tait  que  la 
corde  de  mesurage  servant  \  E valuer  le  cotE  de  Taroure,  dont  il  Etait 
I'equivalcnt  en  longueur  (100  condees),  ainsi  que  suffirait  \  le 
prouver  ce  passage  celebre  de  Dend^rah  public  par  Mariette,  etc. : — 

"Quant  au  champ  d'Osiris  sur  lequel  on  plantc,  il  fait  2  x^^  noiih  du 
sud  au  nord  sur  2  xet  nouh  de  Foucst  a  Test,  ce  qui  fait  4  aroures." 
Ce  calcul  est  tout  aussi  net  que  celui  que  j  avais  public  dans  la 
Zeitschrift  de  Lepsius  (1879,  p.  135),  et  qui  assimilait  avec  certitude 
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la  longiieur  du  nuk  x^^  en  donnant  k  uii  champ  le  coudees  du  sud 
au  nord  sur  12  coud^es  de  I'ouest  k  Test,  ce  qui  fait  120  meA  x^/  ou 
coudees  carries.  On  peut  done,  je  croiSj  considerer  la  question 
comme  termrnee— au  moins  jusqu'^  preuve  du  contraire, 

V*otci  maintenant  un  tableau  figurant  la  serie  des  mesttres 
agraires,  bas(5es  sur  I'aroure  pour  ur\M  et  calcul^es  d'ajires  une 
division  theorique,  qui,  portant  sur  un  des  cotes  pour  aller  de  14 
Jusqu'au  bout,  constituait  ainsi  des  parall^logrammes  reguliers  d'une 
longueur  tou jours  invariable  de  cent  coudees* 

Aroure.     Coudees  de  large,     Coudees  superficielles,     Coudees  d'aroure. 


I 

100 

10,000 

100 

i 

so 

5,000 

5« 

i 

25 

2,500 

'S 

* 

"i 

1,^50 

"i 

1^(5^) 

H 

625 

H 

^, 

ii 

31^4 

3h 

^ 

14 1^ 

tsH 

^^ 

lA  s'arr^te  la  division  d ^duplicative'  de  Tarourc,  telle  que  nous 
la  trouvons  dans  les  documents  les  plus  r^cents,  grecs  ou  hiero- 
glyph iques.  II  ne  fjaraft  pas  qu'on  so  it  all^  beau  coup  plus  bas :  car 
au  delii  du  64%  entre  ce  64"  et  sa  moiti^,  ou  1 28%  on  rencon trait 
une  nouvelle  unit4  la  coud^e  d'aroure,  le  ^/x»'^  des  enregistrements 
grecSt  1^  ^Ai_l^  des  textes  d^motiques,  representant  un  100^ 
d*aroure»  une  coud^e  de  large,  100  coudees  carries,  ou  ^/A-&^*^*(S3) 

II  faut  remarquer  qu'i  la  r^cente  ^poque,  sous  les  Lagides,  on 
faisait  comme  on  fait  actu element  chez  nous,  c*est  i-dire  qu*on 
calculait  les  terrains  de  ville  par  une  des  petites  unites,  au  lieu  de  les 
calculer  par  les  grandes  unit^^s.  Chez  les  ^gyptiens  la  petite  unit^ 
qu'on  avail  prise  pour  <^talon  m^trique  des  terrains  de  villes  <5tait 
le  iTi/x^'*  de  100  coudees  carries  :  cette  coud^e  d'aroure  i//,  i__  )ad 
que  nous  trouvons  mentiannde  au  nornbre  de  14  et  plus  dans  les 
contrals  ;  tandisque  pour  les  biens  de  campagne  I'unite  etait  toujours 
I'aroure  et  ses  divisions  successives,  c*est-i-dire :  d*abord  la  division 
d^uplicatrve,  puis  la  division  par  centi ernes,  ou  couddes  d'aroure,  etc- 

Cette  distinction  ne  seruble  pas  avoir  existi^  du  temps  d'Amten, 
qui  calcule  T^tendue  de  sa  propriett^,  de  sa  **maison^'^  en  aroures 
(tout  en  indiquant  la  longueur  des  quatres  cot^s  en  coudees), 
exactement  comme  i\  calcule  F^tendue  de  ses  champs  en  aroures 
(mab  cette  fois  sans  revaluation  en  coudees  de  cdte), 
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Tout   ceci  est  n^cessaire  pour  faire  comprendre  les  (mctions 

d^duplicatives  de  Varoure  que  nous  rencontrons  dans  notre  papyrus 
biUngue. 

En  eflTet*  f  d*aroure  formaient  6,250  coud<?es  superficielles,  a 
ajouter  aiix  rt  0,000  coudees  sitperficielles  contenues  dans  les  11 
aroures,  pour  traduire  encoud«5es  la  surface  totale  vendue  par  Nicon^ 
ci  I  1 16,250  coudees  carries. 

Parsons  maintenant  aux  m on n ales. 


Chap.  II, — £a  Question  des  M&nnaiiS. 

Notre  papyrus  fait  mention  de  trois  sommes  d 'argent  distinctes : 
la  i™j  de  8  dioboles  et  un  dichalque  ;  la  2*,  d*un  triobole  \  la  3",  de 
4  oboles  Quant  aux  talents  et  aux  milllers  de  drachmes  qu*on  ren- 
contre dans  tous  les  autres  enregistrements  grecs,  il  n'en  est  nulie- 
ment  question  < 

Pourquoi  cela  ? 

Serai t-ce  parce  que  le  bien  vendu  serai t  de  tnoindre  importance  ? 
On  ne  saurait  le  supiioser,  C'est,  avec  le  No.  Ill  de  Wikken,  le 
plus  grand  de  tous  les  terrains  vendus  dont  nous  parlent  les  papyrus 
d^motiques  et  grecs. 

Est-ce,  au  contraire,  parce  que  la  raonnaie  n*est  pas  la  m^me,  ou, 
pour  parler  plus  exactement,  parce  que  V^ talon  mondtaire  n'est  pas 
le  m^me  ?  Oui,  certainement^  et  je  dois  dire  que  cela  confirme  ab- 
solument  mes  recherches — tranchons  le  mot — -mes  d^couvertes  ant^ 
rieures  sur  les  monnaies  ^gyptiennes, 

J'ai  6tabli,  en  eflet,  le  premier,  sp^ciatement  dans  ma  Mmmt 
Egyptifi&gi^u^  (3*  ann^e,  p*  92  et  suiv,),  (54)  exdusivemeni  (tmprh  ks 
textes  dhmtiqties  traduiH  par  mot:  1°  que  1'^ talon  mon^taire  avail 
^t^  en  Egypte,  jusqu'i  Philopator,  Tunique  ^talon  d'argent ;  a*  que, 
sous  Philopator,  cet  ^talon  d'argent, 'rest^  tou jours  principal,  avait 
^t^  doubly  po'Jf  ainsi  dire,  par  un  second  ^ talon,  de  cuivre,  avec  la 
proportion  Mgale  de  24  outen  de  cuivre  pour  2  kaii  d 'argent,  c*est- 
i-dire  de  i  a  120 — proportion  qui  est  d€\h.  indiquee  dans  un  pr^t  de 
Tan  5  de  Philopator,  {55) — alors  que  tous  les  autres  contrats  du  meme 
rbgne(s6)  font  encore  exclusivement  mention  de  monnaies  d'argent ; 
^  que  cette  possibility  des  deux  monnaies,  en  proportion  legale, 
mais  avec  prddominence  de  T^talon  d'argent,  que  Tautre  vient  seule- 
ment  remplacer,  est  encore  indiquee  sous  les  rois  ^thiopiens  qui 
s'empaTferent  de  Tbfebes  k  la  mort  de  Philopator,  et  y  r^gn^rent 
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20  ans  ;  4*  qu'Epiphane  substituii  d^finitiveraent,  darts  tnsage  ordi- 
nairf,  Ti^talon  de  cuivre  k  T^talon  d'argent,  tout  en  kissant  la  propor- 
lion  legale  de  24  m/fen  de  cuivre  pour  2  ^ff// d*argent,  proportion  qui 
subsisU  jusqu^i  !a  fin  des  l^gides,  et  qui,  specialement  siipulde  pour 
le  cuivre,  servit  tou jours  k  distinguer  d'une  fagon  plus  nette,  en  d^ 
motique,  Tes  monnaies  de  cuivre  (57)  des  monnaies  d'argent* 

Qtjoi  d*^tonnant  dfes  lors  si  les  en  re  gist  rem  ems  de  basse  fpoque 
font  toujours  mention  de  milliers  de  drachmes  et  de  talents,  de 
cuivre,  alors  que  les  textes  anterieurs  ne  pari  en  t  que  de  sommes 
beaucoup  plus  modest es,  d 'argent.  Ces  textes  ant^rieurs  k  Epiphane, 
nous  en  avions  plusieurs  en  grec  m^me,  que  j*avais  signal^s  et 
publics — entre  autres,  le  c^I^bre  papyrus  Sakkakinis,  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois  expliqutf  par  moi  au  point  de  vue  moni^taire  :  mais  aucun 
n'^tait  dat^  d*une  fa^on  precise,  comme  notre  contrat  biiingue  de 
Philopaton  Cest  done  encore  une  confirmation  ^btante  de  lout 
ce  que  j'ai  dit. 

Mais,  pour  me  faire  mieux  comprendre,  il  faut  que  j'entre  ici 
dans  quelques  details  sur  Tensemble  de  mes  d^couvertes  mon^taires. 
Je  vais  d'abord  r^sumer  en  quelques  mots  ce  que  j'ai  longuement 
etablif  pieces  en  mains,  dans  la  seconde  annte  de  ma  ^etme  E^'/^to- 
ii^gifue  (doubl^  par  moi  i  cette  occasion  )t  et  dans  de  nombreux 
articles:  taut  de  la  j*',  de  la 4%  de  la  6" anmJe  de  la mfime  Revue,  que 
du  Congr^s  des  Orientalistes  de  Berlin,  de  la  Jltvue  ArchMogi'qut^ 
de  celle  de  la  Soci^t6  de  NumismatiquCt  de  la  Ztitsehrift  de 
I^pstus,  etc  Puis  j'y  joindrai  les  nouvelles  d^couvertes  faites  par 
moi  recemment  et  qui  sonl  encore  complfetement  in^dites. 

Ce  que  j'ai  tout  dabord  ^tabli,  ce  fut  rechelle  m€me  des  mon- 
naies  ^gyptiennes  k  T^poque  ptoldmaique,  monnaies  au  sujet  des- 
quelles  Brugsch  avait,  jusque-la,  multipH<5  les  hypotheses  les  plus 
inwaisemblables  et  les  plus  contradictoires.{58) 

Cette  ^chelle,  confirmee  par  des  milliers  de  calculs  (car,  nous 
Tavons  dit  d^j^  on  ^crivait  d'ordinaire  en  deux  monnaies  diverses  ; 
par  exemple,  en  sekel,  ^pij?,  et  en  argenteusouten,  on  en 
argenteus  -  outen  et  en  talents, —  kerker  =  oIItOCJUp^^SD, —  les 
sorames  exprim^s  dans  les  contrats,  afin  d'eviter  les  erreurs  ou  les 
alterations  de  chiffres), — cette  ^chelie,  dis-je,  fut  ainsi  ^tablie  par  moi  ; 

I*  Le  i  kali,  ou  drachme,  ao*  de  Targenteus-outen.  (59) 

%""  Le  kati=didrachme  {KiTG  =  didrachmon),  10"  de  I'argenteug- 
outen. 
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3°  Le  sekcl  =  t^tradrachme,  cinquifeme  de  Targenteus-outen ; 

4°  L*argenteus-outen,  valant  5  sekel,  10  kati  ou  20  drachmes; 

5''  I^  talent  (kerker),  identique  au  talent  grec  de  6000  drachmeSi 
et  (jui,  par  consequent,  coniprenait— comme  nous  I'apprennent  toos 
les  calculs — 300  argenteus,  ou  1,500  sekeL 

Je  ne  descend  is  pas  d'abord  au  dessous  du  demi-kati  ou  drachme; 
mais,  il  me  fut  facile  de  le  constater,  ces  divisions  que  je  trouvais 
pour  Targent,  lors  de  la  premiere  p^riode  de  T^talon  d'argent,  jc 
les  trouvais  aussi,  lors  du  second  ^talon,  pour  le  cuivre,  dont  34 
outen  equivalaient  k  deux  kati  d'argent,  c*est-li-dire,  dont  la  propor- 
tion legale  etait  de  i  ^  1 20.  II  y  avait  sous  ce  rapport  isonomie  pariaitc 
de  poids  et  de  regime  entre  Targent  et  le  cuivre ;  et  je  si^alai  db 
lors,  dans  les  nionnaies  de  cuivie  ptol^ma'iquc  existant  dans  les  collec- 
tions, toutes  les  monnaies  parall^les  aux  monnaies  ^gyptiennes  de 
compte  d'argent  —  y  compris  le  stature  de  cuivre^  d^jil  nonim^  dans 
les  papyrus  grccs,  et  Touten  de  cuivre,  ^quivalant  k  Tobole  d'argent 
et  \  20  drachmes  de  cuivre.  Quant  au  talent  et  ^  la  drachme  de 
cuivre,  les  papyrus  grecs  en  faisaient  depuis  longtemps  mention. 

Tout  ceci  avait  ^X.^  elabli  sans  le  secours  d'aucun  bilingue.  Mais 
les  bilingues  arriverent  bientot  en  foule  pour  contirmer  toutes  mes 
conclusions  sur  la  valeur  des  monnaies — comme  ils  arrivent  mainte- 
nant  iK)ur  confirmer  mes  conclusions  sur  les  ^talons  mon^taires. 

Je  pus  publier,  pi.  54,  No.  II  de  la  11°  ann^e  de  la  Retmt 
Egyptolo^ique — c  est-^-dire  imm^diatemcnt  apr^s  avoir  imprim^  tous 
mes  calculs— un  bilingue  tout  a  fait  d^cisif,  qui  porte  au  British 
Museum  le  No.  5,849.     Le  voici : — 

La  A   tV<i0i    in    "XaOaims  'A^uinos'  Koi 
TanifiiK  Zfuuiov  Ti/itji'  i/3toTa(f>ctov  Kat  r>J9 
TTfioCJitpita^  Kat   70V  ijutaovs  T/yv  ta^praw 
7//V  77 V,  5^  fiLT€\€i  TO  cjrdi/iv  lfiiora(j)ciov^ 
TO  tfutav  r  7]  A/t'/i/tt'i'ov  roo  Torrap^ytrai^TO^ 
tot'  TTifn'OfffSa*!  roTTov  '  a  TTfwacfiaXoin'o 
Tt'a'v  kdi  74/ui'tS'  ct  *Oifon(if}\ov  TTftuKTopos 
71CV  fta(Tt\tKiev  Kdl  ftnit^oi'Tdt)  'VaOavrii  koi 
'Vttatfivt  €iK  7r\/jf)tLfrn'    Y"   f  /  J—  tflfofti^Koin-a 

Immediatemcnt  apres  ccla,  on  lit  la  souscription  demotique  suivante: 

"a  errit  (ou  a  souscrit)  Nesmin  (Z/«iViv)  a  trois  argenteus-(outen)  et 
5  kati.'' 
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D'apr^s  les  calculs  que  j'avais  fait  ant^rieurement  k  la 
dale  oti  je  pus  dtudier  et  publier  ce  bilingue,  un  argenteus-outen 
^quivalait  k  20  drachmes,  et  5  kati  h.  10  drachmes  ^  total:  70 
drachmes;  et  c'est  pr^cis^ment  ce  que  porie  le  texte  grec, 

QueKiue  temps  apr^s^  dans  le  No.  Ill  et  IV  de  la  IV*  ann^e  de 
ia  Revm  Egyptol&gi^ue^  p,  184,  \Mlcken  et  moi,  nous  eOmes 
roccaslon  de  publier  un  autre  bilingue  non  moins  instruct  if,  Tos- 
tiacan  ii)62j  du  British  Museum.     On  y  lit  pour  le  Grec:(6o) 

Kt0A(X{tioi')  c   ^o 

Et  pour  )e  demotique  : 

'*  De  la  main  du  pastophore pour  Phetar,  fils  de  P^^r,  pour 

Tofge  {ngi  =  t^^  '^)*  (6 1 )  argenteus  -  outen  1 39  ;  pour  champs 
(sacr^s)  d'Amon,  argenteus  83." 

Ce  calcul  est  lout  k  fait  exact ;  1 39  arge^teus-outen  correspondent 
ejiactement  k  2,780  drachnies,  comme  le  porte  le  texte  grec  pour  le 
premier  article,  le  mei  ou  orge  ;  et  S3  argenieus-outen  correspondent 
eKactement  k  r,66o  drachm es,  comme  le  porte  le  texte  grec,  pour  le 
second  article,  relatif  k  la  terre  sacr^e  d'Amon, 

Dans  le  No.  1  de  la  sixi^me  ann^e  de  ma  /^etfue  Egypiohgtque^  p.  7, 
nous  avons  ^galement  public,  Wilcken  et  moi,  un  bilmgue  fort 
curieux  portant  au  Louvre  le  No.  8, 100,  et  relatif  au  m^^  c'est-k-dire 
\  I'orge. 

On  y  lit  :— 

Le  demotique  signifie  :  "  An  6,  le  7*  de  Torge  pour  la  part  (6a) 
(d'An^on),  126  argenteus-outen."(^5) 

ia6  argenteus-outen  correspondent  en  eflfet  exactement  au  chiffre 
ir«  3|520  drachmes,  qui  est  mis  k  cotd.     Ce  chiffre  indique  la 
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somme  totale  k  laquelle  on  ^tait  arriv^  par  difTi^rents  ^-comptes,  dont 
le  dernier  ^tait  de  2,280  drachmes,  somme  indiqu^e  plus  haut  dans 
le  re9u  comme  per9ue  le  25  choiak. 

Dans  un  autre  bilingue,  public  par  nous  dans  le  m^me  article 
(p.  8),  ce  n'est  plus  k  la  somme  totale,  mais  k  Tk-compte  pay6  sor 
rimpot  que  se  rapporte  la  traduction  d^motique.    On  y  lit,  en  effet : 

Li^yS  (f>aw(j>i  la  airofio(Jpasi)  koX  ivap{^ovpiov)  pfiLi  Be\r6^/U9  Tl€pftaft(^iOf) 

rpiaxiKia^  rpiaKo<ua9  f  )  ^      7Vf     a— ^^_,^^ 

7> 
Le  demotique  porte  168  argenteus-outen,  ce;  qui  correspond 
exactement  k  Tk-compte  partiel  qui  pr6c^de  imm^diatement :  7Vf; 
c'est-i-dire  3,360  drachmes.  Ces  3,360  drachmes  avaient  €t6  payto 
le  1 1  Phaophi,  et  faisaient  avec  les  ^-comptes  pr^^dents  un  total  de 
7'^,  c*esl-k-dire  de  3,700  drachmes. 

C'est  aussi  k  un  ^-compte  partiel  que  se  r^fbre  le  demotique  dans 
le  bilingue  suivant,  que  nous  avons  donn^  dans  le  m^me  articlei  et 
qui  porte  k  Berlin  le  No.  P.  323  : 

(sic) 
Av(riinro9  ^iBv(fiov)  xal  ApJ^uf)pi9    vpaK^Kropei)    dpf^vpiK^^)    tXe^ 

(^amivif^)  Sia  fioffO{ov).      ^tdyp^ayfrei/)  Mi/i'o0c\(o9)  fieiff^wv)  *O/>/9(<K«{0t) 

p,ff{Tposi)  T«<ra(T«o?)  vv(€p)  fiepmijiov)  OKOir ....  IBL  J_  h  Koi  'A/Mr(ay#ct) 

vioi  vttQp)  fi€pia/iov  ffKow  .  •  .  IBL  ^  h  LIB  p^x(^^p)  '? 

Le  demotique:  sekel  ua,  "unsekel,"  correspond  6videmmenti 
J«^,  4  drachmes :  et  nous  avions  dit  pr^c^demment  que  le  sekd, 
5*  de  Targenteus-outen,  representait  ce  t^tradrachme  si  frequent 
dans  les  monnaies  gr^co-^gyptiennes  de  ce  temps. 

Le  demi-sekel  r^pondait  au  kati  (io«  d'argenteus  outen,  selon 
notre  calcul).  Et  c*est  ce  qu*affirme  en  effet  expressement  le  bilingue 
10,311  du  Louvre  achet^  par  nous  k  Thfebes  pendant  notre  mission 
en  Egypte : 

"  A  apport^  Ts^maut,  la  femme  de  Petosor,  i  kati — ou  ^  sekd 
—  I  kati,  je  le  repute,  dans  les  argenteus  que  redoit(64)  Petosor,  son 
mari,  pour  22  J  jours.    A  ^crit  Hor,  fils  d^Horut'a,  Fan  14,  m&hir  25." 
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Le  grec  porte  ici : 

Lid  Mi^XEi/>  xiz     f     CVO, 

Or  2  drachmes  ==  i  kati  oii  ^  sekeL 

La  drachme  elle-m^me,  quart  du  sckel^  correspondait  d'apre!^ 
noire  caicul  k  un  demi-kati,  et  c'estceque  confimie  un  autre  bilinguc 
que  pQSs^de  notre  ami  Wilbour,  et  que  j*ai  ^tudid  lorb  de  ma 
dermere  mission  d*Egypte,     Le  d^motique  porte  : — 

3  A  -^  n  y^  Lt  mi —  '  a- 

is-  ^»  ^  A  VyjuT  JU  1^  V  /(  i  I  ^T^ 

**  A  apport^  Pitotros  un  demi  kati,  pour  le  sel  de  Tan  33  (?).     A 
^crit  Pah^tar,  ^h  d'Horsifes^f.     Ecrit  en  I'an  34,  21  ThoL" 
Le  grec  a : 

Tout  est  exact  dans  cette  tradunion,  saufquerimpdt  payd  en  Tan  34 
se  rapporterait  au  sel  de  Tan  ^^  selon  le  d^motique,  et  au  sel  de  Fan 
34  selon  le  grec. 

Au  point  de  vue  des  int^r^ts  de  la  perception  il  y  a  li  une  notable 
difference, 

Qtiant  au  kati  —  dixifeme  d'outen-argenteus,  et  r^pondant  au 
df drachme  attique — II  est  traduit  com  me  tel  dans  un  autre  bilingue 
de  Berlin  (p,  1,153),  publie  par  nous  dans  Tarticle  d^ja  cite  (p.  1 1)^ 
ainsi,  du  reste,  que  dans  d'autres  ostraca  que  fai  pu  ^tudier  lors  de 
ttui  mission  d'Egypte,     Voici,  par  exeniple,  celui  de  Berlin  : — 

Li>-  <Pafi€vuj0  tit  aXfjcr/^  Bta  %u?^7ftatov 

WfieXf^is  i^  A-  C  "^ — 

Les  cliifTres  paittels  indiqu^s  ici,  sont  i",  une  drachme,  un  demi 
obote  et  un  quait  d'obole ;  2^  5  oboles  et  un  quart  d'obole  {t^tarte^ 
morion).  Le  total  fait  deux  drachmes,  ou  un  kati ;  et  c'est  ce 
qu'indique  le  texte  d^motique  : — 

**  A  icrit  Ps^mont .  .  .  sur  un  kati  (pour  Tim  pot  du  sel)  en  coropte." 
II  me  faut  remarquer  ici  que  si  mon  cher  collaborateur  Wikken 
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(comme  maintenant  bien  d*autres)  lisait  si  bien  les  sigles  des  mon- 
naies  inferieures  k  la  drachme,  c'^tait  k  moi  que  tous  ils  le  devaient, 
et  Wilcken  a  eu  soin  de  le  dire.  En  effet,  jusqu'i  moi,  les  faielld- 
nistes  ignoraient  tous  la  valeur  de  ces  sigles,  qu'on  rencontre  dans 
un  grand  nombre  de  papyrus  grecs.  La  publication  acad^ique 
des  papyrus  grecs  du  Louvre,  et  toutes  les  autres  publications  ant6 
rieures  k  ma  d^couverte,  aux  articles  que  j'y  ai  consacr^  dans  I9 
J^evue  Archeologique  et  dans  ma  Reinte  Egyptologique^  en  font  foi. 

Et  cependant  on  avait  depuis  longtemps  une  clef  parfaitemtnt 
suffisante  dans  le  papyrus  grec  Sakkakinis  que  notre  illustre  hell^niste 
Mr.  Egger  avait  traduit — moins  les  sigles — dans  une  lecture  feitc 
en  1873,  k  Tacademie  des  inscriptions  et  belles  lettres,  devant  des 
hellenistes  tels  que  mes  vieux  amis  Brunet  de  Presle,  Miller,  etc.  * 

Quant  aux  sigles  monetaires,  restees  pour  lui  lettre  morte,  void 
ce  qu'il  en  disait : —  •     ' 

"  Les  difficult^s  d'une  telle  tache  "  Oe  d^chiffrement  de  notre 
papyrus)  "  sont  grandes,  meme  pour  un  philologue  depuis  longtemps 
familier  avec  Tetude  des  papyrus  greco-dgyptiens.  En  effet,  les  signes 
num^riques  que  nous  presentent  les  papyrus  de  ce  genre  ne  sont 
pas  encore  tous  expliqu^s.  Meme  apr^s  les  efforts  de  Peyron,  de 
Letronne,  de  Brunet  de  Presle,  quelques-unes  de  ces  notations 
restent  pour  nous  des  enigmes,  d'autant  plus  obscures  que  souvent 
elles  sont  trac^es  avec  negligence  et  reduites  kde  simples  sigles. . ." 

Et  plus  loin  : — 

"  Les  notations  num^riques  que  nous  offre  le  papyrus  Sakkakinis 
sont  dignes  d'une  attention  particulibre,  et  pour  leur  forme  et  pour 
leur  fr^quentc  repetition,  qui  permettra  un  jour,  je  Tesp^re,  d'en 
trouver  la  clef .  .  .  Outre  les  lettres  proprement  dites  et  le  signe 
designant  I'annee,  ces  sigles  me  paraisscnt  se  ramener  k  huit  ou  neufi 
dont  voici  la  forme " 

Puis,  apr^s  le  tableau  de  ces  sigles  monetaires,  dont  pas  une  nc 
pouvait  etre  comprise  par  lui,  il  ajoutait : — 

"  Une  premiere  conclusion  qui  ressort  de  Texamen  du  tableau  d- 
dessus,  c'est  que  les  signes  numeriques  en  question  ne  repr^sentent 
ni  des  poids  ni  des  mesures,  puisqu'on  en  voit  appliques  m^Qie  k  des 
valeurs  abstraitcs,  comme  des  frais  de  route  et  des  journ^s  d'ou- 
vriers.  Ils  marqucnt  done  le  prix  en  monnaie  de  ces  objets  divers, 
et  s'il  y  a  qttclque  chance  de  les  expliquer,  ce  doit  etre  par  une  com- 
paraison  methodique  tivcc  les  signes  employes  sur  d'autres  rostra 
pour  les  memcs  objets." 
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Malheureusement^  ainsi  que  je  le  remarquais  dans  mon  anicle, 
consacr^,  du  vivant  de  M.  Egger,  k  cette  meme  question,  article 
dans  lequel  je  donnais  d^jil  tous  les  extraits  qu'on  vient  de  lire,  cet 
illustre  mattre  n'avait  pas  port^  sa  tomparaison  sut  les  sigles  ana- 
logues qui  se  trouvaient  dans  certains  papyrus  grecs  du  Louvre, 
public  par  lui-meme  auparavant  —  toujours  sans  lecture  ni  meme 
capie  s^rieuse  de  ces  sigles,  —  ma  is  au  contraire  sur  les  chitfres 
relatifs  k  Vctaian  de  cuivr^^  qui  ii'avaient  aucun  rapport  quekonque 
soit  avec  ces  sigles,  soit  avec  les  valeurs  en  argent^  noiees  par  ces 
sigles. 

Tout  resta  done  dans  le  m^me  etat  qu 'auparavant  jusqu'il  ce 
que,  pr^s  de  dix  ans  apr£:s  Egger,  il  me  vint  \  I'id^e  d't^tudier  ce 
pTobl^me  pour  completer  mes  Etudes  sur  les  monnaies  egyptiennes, 
Je  n'eus  pas  de  peine  alors  ^  reconnaitre  que  ces  calculs  ^taient  pour- 
vus  de  nombreuses  additions  reguli^res^  qui  nous  donnaient  la  clef 
^^^  sigles  ;  et  j'en  dressai  le  tableau  suivant,  d^s  le  i*"^  No.  de  la  3* 
^nn^e  de  ma  Rnme  {18S5) : — 

j^        Chalquet^  d'obole,  48*^  de  la  drachme. 

% —     Teta  rt  e  m  0  rion  (  ^  d  'obole  ). 

c  H^miobole. 

—        Obole. 

^.  Diobole. 
S  Triobole. 
S  —    Triobole  et  obole. 

S  i^  Triobole  et  diobole. 
J*ajoutais:  "Ces  sigles  se  retrouvent  dans  les  papyrus  Sakkakinis, 
60  ^is^  62,  66j  du  Louvre  de  Paris,  XXXI  du  British  Museum,  et  de 
l.eide,  les  papynis  du  Zois»  etc*     Voici  un  des  comptes  du  papyrus 
Sakkakinis,  contemporain  de  I'^talon  d*argent ;-— (65} 

upj&i  
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{Solde  du  compte  precedent) :   3  oboles  =  60  drachmes  de  aiivrc 

i*"^  Mesor^, 

Pains,  I  obole  et  i  t^tart^morion  =  25 

Salaisons,      i  obole       =20 

Bois,  I  h^mi-obole         ...  =10 

Concombre,  i  h^mi-obole  et  i  t^tart.  =15 
Sel,  I  t^tart^morion      ...         =5 


Total :     3  ob.,  i  h^mi-ob.  et  i  t^tart  =75  drachmes. 

ce  qui  fait  (y  compris  ces  3  oboles  de  solde  du  compte  pr^c^ent), 
I  drachme,  i  h^mi-ob.,  i  t^taTt.=  135  drachm,  de  cuivre. 

Dans  les  Nos.  suivants,  je  publiais  d'ailleurs  le  pap3n*us  Sakkakinis, 
et  je  traduisais  tous  les  autres  exemples  analogues  des  sigles  mon^taires. 
Depuis  ce  temps-Ik — et  depuis  ce  temps-Ik  seulement, — elles  sent  d^fi- 
nitivement  entries  dans  la  science;  et  les  hell^nistes  allemands— 
Wilcken  en  t^te — s'empressbrent  d'admettre  toutes  mes  conclusions 
et  d'en  profiter.  Reinach,  seul,  semble  les  ignorer  actuellement 
dans  son  Mantul  ct Epigraphie :  comme  Brugsch  semble  ignoier 
mes  conclusions  non  moins  certaines  sur  les  notations  d^motiqae 
des  monnaies  ^gyptiennes. 

Hatons-nous  de  dire,  du  reste,  que  ma  d^couverte  sur  les  sigles 
grecques  des  monnaies  inf^rieures  k  la  drachme  devait  peu  k  peu  me 
conduire  k  la  d^couverte  des  correspondants  d^motiques  de  ces 
m^mes  sigles. 

D^jk  dans  les  Nos.  Ill,  IV  de  la  4®  ann^e  de  ma  Revue  Egyph- 
logique^  je  publiais  plusieurs  bilingues  donnant  Tassimilation  de  k 
sigle  du  diobole.     En  voici  deux  : — 

Ostracon  14,203  du  British  Museum. 

3yin  A ) 

"  Pethor,  fils  de  Panofr^,  et  ses  gens  (ont  apport^)  leur  diobole, 
prix  du  x€</>o»'af'o»'  de  Pharmouthi  de  Tan  30.  A  ^crit  Nechut^  en 
I'an  30,  le  12  Pachons." 
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IjC  grec  porte  : — 

Ostmcon  58,370  du  British  Museum. 

*'Xarbas,  fils  de  PetnoWhoiep,  et  ses  gens  (ont  apport^)  kur 
diobole,  comme  prix  du  x^*p^^*^£*^**  en  Tan  30  Pharmouthi.  A  ^crit 
Nesmin,  en  I 'an  30,  Pachons  14. 

I^  grec  porte  :~~ 

II  ^tait  dair  d'apr^  cela  et  d^apr^s  plusieurs  autres  exemples  re- 
Icruelllis  alors  par  moij  que  le  sigle  du  diobole  dtait  4  en  d^motique. 

Mais  je  vi^ns  d^en  avoir  line  confirmation  ^clatante  dans  des 
compies  du  temps  de  Tahraka  et  d'Amasis  que  possfede  le  Musee  du 
Louvre,  et  qui  nous  donnent  la  serie  presque  complete  de  loutes  les 
fractions  correspondam  aux  sigles  grecques,  et  ceK  ^  ^ne  dpoque  bien 
am^neure  k  rinvasion  des  Grecs  en  Egypte,  puisquV^le  remonte 
ju$qu'aux  gran  des  luUes  des  Eihiopiens  et  des  Assyriens.  Qu'on  me 
permette  d^entrer  ici  dans  quelques  details  sur  cette  decouverlCj  plus 
imporiante  encore  peut-^tre  que  toctes  mes  autres  d^couvertes 
nion^taires,  et  qui  nous  fait  assist er  k  Forigine  veritable  de  la 
•Tnonnaie  grecque. 

A  considerer  largement  les  chose s,  on  est  d*abord  fort  ambarrassd 
pour  trou%*er  Torigine  des  monnaies  de  la  Grfece  ;  car  certaines 
grosses  unu6s  iransport^es  par  les  besoins  du  commerce  international 
se  retrouvent  k  peu  pr^s  partout,  a  peine  modifiees,  dans  le  monde 
antique. 

n  en  est  de  la  Grbce  des  temps  presque  h^roVques  comme  de 
notre  Gaule  k  ]*epoque  de  Jules  Wsar  et  h  I'^poque  des  Francs. 
On  salt  qu*en  Gaule  on  frappait  des  Philippe  de  MacMoine^  avant 
Tarriv^edes  Romains;  et  des  empereurs  byiantins^du  moins  on  Ta 
pr^tendu— sous  certains  rois  M Proving i ens.  (66) 

Eh  bien  !  dans  TAih^nes  de  Solon  et  de  ses  pr^d^ccsseurs  il  en 
fut  k  peu  pr^s  de  m^me.    II  est  bien  certain  que  le  syslfeme  monj^r 
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taire  grec  fut  alors  empnint^  k  des  sources  orientales.  Mais  \ 
quelles  sources  ?  Le  sekel  didrachme  des  H^breux,  enregistr6  par 
las  Septante  et  repr^sentant  Tancien  sekel  didrachme  des  Assyriens 
et  des  Babyloniens,  ^tait  k  peu  prhs  identique  k  ce  vieux  didrachme 
qui  est  la  plus  antique  monnaie  d'Athbnes,(67)  et  qu'on  retrouve 
sous  le  nom  de  nummus  en  Italie  dans  Varron  et  dans  Plaute. 
Mais  il  est  k  peu  pr^s  identique  aussi  au  vieux  kati  des  Egyptiens, 
10*  de  leur  antique  outen. 

De  quel  cot^  se  diriger?  Si  Ton  n'avait  que  mes  anciens 
travaux  sur  les  monnaies  ^gyptiennes,  je  d^fierais  de  sortir  de  cette 
impasse.  Heureusement,  nous  n'en  sommes  plus  r^uits  \k  main- 
tenant. 

D^sormais,  les  doutes  ont  disparu.  II  ne  peut  dtre  question  de 
la  Chald^e  et  de  TAssyrie ;  car  en  Chald^e  la  seule  division  du  sekel 
didrachme  que  les  contrats  originaux  nous  aient  fait  connaltre  est  la 
division  par  moiti^  (analogue  au  3^3  du  side  h^braique),  et  par 
quart  (analogue  au  jfOI  ^"  ^^^'^  h6bra*ique(68)),  £n  un  mot,  la 
division  d^duplicative — division  que  nous  ne  retrouvons  appliqude  i 
Touten  qu'en  £thiopie.(69)  Ainsi  que  je  le  disais  d€yk  dans  men 
article  "Sur  les  plus  Anciennes  Monnaies  H^braiques:"(7o)  ^'pour 
avoir  les  autres  subdivisions  (par  3),  il  faut  avoir  recours  au 
monnayage  isonome  du  monde  phenicien  " — ce  monnayage,  relative- 
ment  trfes  moderne,  qui,  d^s  son  origine,  a  subi  une  trbs  forte  influence 
»^gyptienne.(7i) 

Or,  c'est  pr^cis^ment  ces  autres  divisions  ayant  donn^  naissaUce 
au  systbme  de  Tobole,  etc.,  que  nous  retrouvons  en  Egypte  bien 
avant  les  premieres  monnaies  ph^niciennes  connues — tout  au  plus 
d*^poque  persane — et  les  monnaies  grecques  qui  les  ont  si  parfaite- 
ment  imit^s. 

Dans  les  comptes  de  Tahraka  et  d'Amasis  (traduits  par  nous 
ainsi  que  tous  les  contrats  d^motiques  et  papiers  divers  de  T^poque 
archaique,  qui  font  Tobjet,  cette  an  nee,  tant  de  notre  cours  de 
d^motique  que  de  notre  cours  de  droit  t^gyptien),  nous  prenons  pour 
exemple  un  calcul,  extrait  d'un  papyrus — en  renfermant  beaucoup 
d'autres — et  qui  commence  k  Tan  19,  Thot,  du  roi  Amasis: — 
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^B^  calcul  en  question  se  rapporte  k  Fan  29 ;  il  est  ainsi  con^u  ;— 

'  L'argent  donnif  au  sanctuaire,  dans  la  main  des  agents  du  dieu 
^lepra^  c'est-k-dire  les  kati  qui  ont  ^t^  re^us  de  Haredj  \ 

P^tenofr^hotep,  fils  d'Horsibsi :  en  argent,  i  kati  |  -^^ 
P^t^min,  fils  de  Nesmin  :  en  argent,  1  kati. 
NeshorpT^rat,  fils  de  Petihorsuten  ;  i  de  kntt. 
Argent,  2  kati,  au  nom  de  Petamenapii  fils  d*Hor- 
Hcrirem,  fils  de  Menxamen  :  argent,  i  kali  ^. 
Keri^  fils  de  Herirem,  ^  kati. 
F^chyt^s,  fi!s  de  Chonsearaou  :  argent,  f  de  kati. 
Herirenij  fils  de  Me  11  ^a men  :  argent,  §  de  kati. 
Fahor,  fils  d'Hor :  en  argent,  i  kati. 
Petosor,  fils  de  Haredj :  argent,  i  kati. 
Pelemin,  fils  de  Petenofr^hotep :  argent,  t  kati. 
Tahoiiutnm,  fils  de  Hahoreroou :  argent,  1  kati  |, 
Haredj.  fils  de  Menx^s^  :  argent,  |  ^^. 

Ce  qui  fait  i  argentetis-outen,  3  kati  et  ^r 

Ce  compte  est  porfaitement  exact, 

Notons  que  dans  le  pafjyrus  dont  ce  compte  est  extrait,  on  aper- 

:)it  sans  cesse  la  sigle  ^  avec  !a  valeur  du  6*  de  kati,  cVst-i-dire  du 

difi^&U^eCy  comme  dans  les  bilingues  d^motico-grecs  cit^splus  haut 
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— diobole  qui  se  retrouve,  avec  une  forme  pal^ographiquement  plus 
archaique,  dans  un  papyrus  de  Tan  15  de  Tahraka,  etc.  (72) 

Dans  le  papyrus  de  Tahraka  on  a  d'ailleurs,  k  cot^  de  Fargenteus- 
outen  et  du  kati,  et  k  cot^  du  6«  de  kati  ou  diobole,  le  tiers  de  kati 
(souvent  mentionn^  aussi  dans  le  papyrus  d'Amasis),  le  derai-kati  et 
le  quart  de  kati. 

Le  kati  ^tait  done  devenu  Tunit^  la  plus  en  usage,  celle  k  la 
quelle  se  rapportaient  toutes  les  subdivisions— parcequ'en  quality 
de  sekel-didrachme,  c'^tait  devenu  I'unit^  intemationale.  Quant  k 
Touten,  auquel  les  ^thiopiens  ont  un  moment  rapports  directement 
tout  le  syst^me  de  leurs  fractions,  ce  n'^tait  plus  en  r^alit^  en  Egypte 
qu'un  multiple  du  kati  —  absolument  comme  plus  tard  le  talent 
h^br^o-persan  ou  kerker  ("133),  emprunt^  au  commerce  intemadonal 
sous  les  Ptol^m^es  et  dont  Timportation  chez  les  grecs  avec  cette 
valeur  para!t  aussi  d'^poque  relativement  secondaire. 

En  definitive,  tout  le  systbme  des  monnaies  grecques,  tel  que 
nous  le  rencontrons  dans  les  plus  antiques  monnaies  d'Athbnes,  est 
certainement  une  derivation  de  ce  syst^me  mon^taire  que  nous  font 
connaltre  les  papyrus  de  Tahraka  et  d'Amasis. 

Ces  vieilles  monnaies  d'Athbnes  se  divisent  en  deux  groupes. 

D'abord.  celles  qui  n'^taient  marquees  que  d'un  cot^,  et  qui 
pr^sentaient  au  revers  un  carr^  creux,  produit  par  la  frappe.  Ce  sont 
certainement  les  plus  anciennes  de  toutes.  Elles  ne  portent  ni  les 
initiates  du  nom  d'Ath^nes,  ni  la  tete  de  Pallas,  ces  caract^ristiques 
des  monnaies  plus  recentes  du  second  groupe.  On  n'y  rencontre 
pas  encore  ce  t^tradrachme  qui,  aux  basses  ^poques,  surtout  k  partir 
du  si^cle  d*Alexandrc,  deviendra  k  Ath^nes,  comme  en  Syrie,  sous 
les  Seieucides,  comme  en  P^gypte  sous  les  Ptolemies,  et,  par  suite, 
comme  k  Tyr,  k  Sidon,  en  Palestine,  sous  les  Macchab^es,  etc.,  le 
type  principal  et  presque  exclusif  de  la  monnaie  d'argent. 

Parmi  les  monnaies  frapp^es  d'un  seul  cot^,  celles  dont  la  prove- 
nance Ath^nienne  est  la  plus  certaine,  sont : — 

I**  Des  didrachmes  et  des  oboles  avec  Timage  d'un  hibou. 

2°  Des  didrachmes,  des  oboles  et  des  quarts  d'oboles  (tetart^- 
morion  ou  dichalque)  portant  une  t^te  de  Gorgone. 

A  cote  de  ces  pieces,  M.  Beuie  fait  rentrer  dans  le  monnayage 
d'Ath^nes,  en  les  considerant  comme  plus  anciennes  encore,  des 
didrachmes  marques  d'un  cheval,  des  drachmes  marquees  d'un  demi 
cheval  (ce  qui  prouve  bien  que  le  didrachme  etait  Tuniie)  et,  tou- 
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jours  en  remontant,  des  didrachmesp  des  drachmes,  des  oboles, 
des  h^mi-oboles,  marques  de  figures  geom^triques  semblables  pour 
toutes  ces  monnates. 

Passons  au  second  groiipe^  qui  pr^nte  dijkf  comme  les  monnajes 
les  plus  rdcentes,  au  droit,  la  tSle  de  Palbs»  mais  avec  un  re  vers  qui 
varie  sou  vent  suivant  la  valeur  de  la  pifece. 

On  y  rencontre  des  tetrad rachmes.  Mais  ce  qu'on  y  rencontre 
le  plus  souventg  sur  des  pieces  oil  les  inidales  du  nom  d'Ath^nes  sor.t 
encore  are  —  parceque  les  Atheniens  jusqu*au  commencement  du 
IV*  si^cle  avant  not  re  fere  nc  connai&saient  ni  le  ff  ni  Vri — ce  sont :- — 

Le  didrachme  et  la  drachme,  ou  demi-didrachme,  ayant  au 
re  vers  un  hibou  toumd  k  droite  ou  k  gauche,  une  branche  de  laurier, 
etc 

Le  triobole,  quart  du  didrachme,  caract^ris^  par  un  hibou  de 
face  ayant  ks  ailes  ferm^es,  **encadre  h  droite  et  h  gauche/*  dit 
Bcul^,  '*  par  une  guirlande  d'olivier.  " 

Le  ttlirobole,  tiers  du  didrachme,  caract^ris^  par  deux  hibous  se 
faisant  face, 

Le  diobole,  sixi^me  du  diclrachme,  caract^ris^  par  un  double 
hibou  avec  une  seule  tete,  **  symbole  de  la  double  Minerve  unie  en 
une  scule  divinit^j"  dit  BeuM. 

L'obole,  dourifeme  du  didrachme,  sixi^mc  de  la  drachme,  qui, 
comme  la  drachme  et  le  didrachme,  offre  au  revers  un  hibou  touni^ 
k  droiie  ou  h.  gauche. 

Les  monnaies  d'argent  plus  petites  ne  portent  plus  de  hibou  ad 
fevers^  sauf  Ph^mi-obole, 

A  Athfenes,  la  plus  petite  de  toutes  paratt  avoir  ^t^  le  quar' 
d'obole,  t^tanemorion  ou  dichalque,  caract^ris^  par  un  seul  croissan- . 

L'h^mi-obole,  qui  vaui  deux  dichalques,  est  sou  vent  caract^ris^ 
par  deux  croissants  surmontant  une  chouette  de  face— quand  il  n^a 
pas  tout  simplement  les  m^mes  emblfemes  que  Tobole,  la  drachme, 
le  didrachme,  et  le  tetradrachme, 

Le  tritf^tart (^morion,  trois  quarts  d'obole,  valant  six  cbalques, 
'*  reconnaissable  k  ses  Irois  croissants  adoss^s,"  dit  Beule* 

Nous  devons  indiquer  encore  deux  pieces,  plus  rares,  caract^ris^es 
tVne  et  Tautre  par  un  hibou  les  ailes  ^tendues,  et  dont  Tune  est  un 
pentobole,  (75)  et  Tautre  ir^s  probablement  un  quart  de  drachme, 
huiti^me  de  didrachme,  (74) 

II  ne  parait  pas  que  le  chalque  ait  jamais  ^t^  frapp^  en  argent 
dans  la  ville  d*  A  thanes.    Son  nom  d'aiUeurs  signifiait "  cuivre,"  (75)  et 
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nous  verrons  que  dans  les  notations  mon^taires  du  papyrus  Sakka* 

kinis  ei  des  autres  papyrus  ou  textes  divers  de  provenance  ^gyp- 
tienne,  il  n*esl  pas  figure  par  une  sigle  com  me  routes  les  autres 
tnonnaies  div i s ion na ires  de  Fargent.  On  I'y  e)Cj>rime  pax  son 
initiale  x- 

En  r^sum^j  dans  le  syst^me  moni^taire  dgj'pto^thdnien,  tel  que 
nous  le  voyons  dans  les  papyrus  de  Tahraka  et  d'Amasis^  dans  le 
papyrus  Sakkakinis,  dans  une  multitude  de  textes,  soit  d^motiques, 
soit  grecs,  soit  bilingues,  se  rapportant  k  une  des  ^poques  otl  I'^talon 
d  argent  ^tait  en  usage,  les  princi pales  monnaies  sont : — 

Le  kati  ou  didrachme  (et  aux  basses  epoques,  son  double  le 
sekel  t^tradrachme  ptoMmaique)  ;(76) 

Sa  moiti^,  le  demikati  ou  drachme  ; 

Le  tiers  de  kati  ou  l^trobole  ; 

Le  quart  de  kati  ou  triobole ; 

Le  sixi^me  de  kati  ou  diobole ; 

Le  doujEi^me  de  kati  ou  obole ; 

Au  dessous  du  douzi^me  de  kati  ou  obole  il  faut  n^cessairement 
supposer  aussi  dans  le  systfeme  du  papyrus  d*Amasis,  com  me  on  le 
voit  dans  celui  du  papyrus  Sakkakinis,  un  h^miobolet  ou  24*  du  kali, 
encore  en  argent,  et  en  fin  la  monnaie  du  48""  qu'on  nomme  k  la 
basse  epoque  tetartem&n^n^  loujours  par  rapport  a  Tobole,  et 
qui  paiait  avoir  ^t^  Tancien  cbalque  ifgyptien  et  attique  avant 
rCntroduction  du  cbalque  nouveau  indique  sans  sigle  par  un  x  ^i^^ 
le  papyrus  Sakkakinis,  et  qui  en  <^tait  la  moiti^. 

II  faut  noter  de  plus  que,  comme  nous  avons  vu  les  outen,  sekel, 
kati,  dracbmes,  et  talents  de  cuivre  ^tablis  il  T^poque  r^cente  sur 
le  meme  module  et  avec  les  m^mes  poids  que  les  unites  parallel es 
d^argent — nous  voyons  aussi >  et  cela  en  remontant  plus  haut  dans 
Phistoiref  ^tablir  sur  le  meme  module  que  ces  unites  dWgentj  les 
unites  d'or.  Ce  sysl^me  isonomique,  certainemem  moderne  sous 
les  Lagides  pour  le  cuivre,  puisqu^il  ne  date  que  du  r^gne  de 
Philopator  ct  qu*avant  cela  le  cuivre  n'etait  pour  les  Grecs — comme 
d'ailleurs  pour  les  Egyptiens — nous  Vavons  vu  dans  une  des  notes 
pr^c^dentes— ^u'une  monnaie  divisionnaire— le  chalque — setnblait 
avoir,  cependant,  en  Egypte  des  ortgines  antiques  i  notre  vieil  ami 
Chabas  qui  avait  constat^  beaucoupd^sti  mat  ions  d*objets  mobUieis 
k  r^poquepharaonique  en  outen  de  cutvre*(77)  Mats,  pour  Tor,  tout 
au  moinSj  alors  m^me  qu*on  admettrait  pour  le  cuivre  \  certaines 
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p^riodes  les  conclusions  de  Chabas, — devenues  bien  probl^matiques 
dcpuis  r^ude  que  nous  avons  faite  du  poids  1071  de  Berlin — 
la  non-isonomie  des  poids  et  des  untii^s  monetaires  ^*tait  primitive- 
ment  la  regie,  avec  une  certitude  incontestable,  comme  le  prouvent 
cettains  ^talons  mi^triques  de  trts  vieille  epoque  nouvellement 
acquis  par  le  Musee  dt  Louvrej(78)  puisque  les  unites  d'or  y  r^^- 
pondaient  k  dt^s  poids  distincts,  parttcttliers  a  Tor,  et  tout  differents 
de  celui  de  Touten*  Quoiqu'il  en  soU  de  la  date  exact e  de  son 
introduction,  Tisonomie  de  Tor  et  de  Targent  existait  pleinement 
en  Egypte  sous  Darius,  c^est-k-dire  k  un  moment  oh  en  Perse 
clle  n'existait  k  aucun  degrc.  (79)  Nous  en  avons  la  preuve  positive 
dans  un  papyrus  detnotique  de  Tan  3  de  Darius^  que  j*ai  public 
dans  le  N°  11  de  3a  3""  ann^e  de  ma  Rei^m,  Toutes  les  sommes 
y  sent  calculus  et  additionrt^es  separ^ment^  selon  leur  nature, 
soit   en   or^   soit  en   argent,  mais   toujours  en  outen  et   en  kati. 

w      Je   renverrai  panlculi^rement  i  la  planche   2  de  ce  n%  dans  la- 

I     quelle  on   trouve   2   outen    d^ot    et    5   kali,   4    outen   d'or  et   5 

f     katL      Dans  la  plancbe  pr^c^dcnte  on  a  un  compte  d*objets  ^va- 

L     lu^s  en  outen  d*or,  compte  qn'il  faut  restituer  ainsi : — 

^H       "72  Aiesu  d^or,  en  outen  d'or,  145. 

^H  6  Rtti  d'cr,  en  outen  d'or,  52,  5  kati* 

^^1  J^efifaf  en  outen  d'or,  35. 

^^M         4  heruti^  en  outen  d'or,  13,  5  katt. 

^^P         En  dehors  de  1,350  outen  d*argent!Ce  qui  fait  outen  d'or^  236, 

^H  outen  d'argentp  1,350.'* 

^H  II  faut  done  reconnaitre  que  d^h.  sous  Darius  risonomie  pond^- 
rale  s¥tait  Stabile  en  Egypte  entre  Targcnt  et  Tor — bien  quVlle 
n'existdt  pas  encore  pour  le  cuivre  ct  ne  dut  etre  introduite,  tant 
dans  le  calcul  ^gjptien  que  dans  le  calcul  grec,  qu*k  partir  de  Phi- 
lopator  Cest,  en  effet,  depuis  Philopator  seukment— c*est-a-dire 
depuis  le  rfegne  pendant  kquel  fut  r<5dig^  notre  contrat  bilingue 
—que  le  cliaique,  monnaie  divisionnaire  du  kati  et  de  la  drachme, 
a  d^fin itive me nt  fait  place  h.  la  drachme  de  cuivre, 

P,  Pour  nous  r^sumer  nous  dirons  done  ; 
\  i^  Que  dans  la  premiere  partie  de  Fhistoire  ^g>*ptienne,  Tor^ 
Targent  ct  le  cuivre  avaient  comme  mmmihs  trois  <^ talons  pond^ 
raux  diff^rents  (comme  plus  tard  Tor  et  Targe  nt  ches  les  Pars  an  s)  et 
que  ces  ctalons  nous  indfquent  des  proportions  de  valeur,  qui  ont 
vader,  mais   que  nous    constatons   avoir  ^^t^  de  1  ^   14  entre 
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(comme  maintenant  bien  d'autres)  lisait  si  bien  les  sigles  des  mon- 
naies  inferieures  k  la  drachme,  c'etait  k  moi  que  tous  ils  le  devaient, 
et  Wilcken  a  eu  soin  de  le  dire.  En  effet,  jusqu'i  moi,  les  belld- 
nistes  ignoraient  tous  la  valeur  de  ces  sigles,  qu'on  rencontre  dans 
un  grand  nombre  de  papyrus  grecs.  La  publication  acad^mique 
des  papyrus  grecs  du  Louvre,  et  toutes  les  autres  publications  antt 
rieures  k  ma  decouverte,  aux  articles  que  j'y  ai  consacr^s  dans  I9 
J^ei'tie  Archeologique  et  dans  ma  Rei'ue  Egyptoiogique,  en  font  foi. 

Et  cependant  on  avait  depuis  longtemps  une  clef  parfaitement 
suftisante  dans  le  papyrus  grec  Sakkakinis  que  notre  illustre  hell^niste 
Mr.  Egger  avait  traduit — moins  les  sigles — dans  une  lecture  feite 
en  1873,  k  Tacademie  des  inscriptions  et  belles  lettres,  devant  de* 
hellenistes  tels  que  mes  vieux  amis  Brunet  de  Presle,  Miller,  etc.  " 

Quant  aux  sigles  monetaires,  rest^es  pour  lui  lettre  moite,  void 
ce  qu^il  en  disait : —  ■     ' 

"  Les  difficultes  d'une  telle  tache  "  (le  dechiffrement  de  notre 
papyrus)  "  sont  grandes,  meme  pour  un  philologue  depuis  longtemps 
familier  avec  Tetude  des  papyrus  greco-dgyptiens.  En  effet,  les  signes 
num^riques  que  nous  presentent  les  papyrus  de  ce  genre  ne  sont 
pas  encore  tous  expliqu^s.  Meme  apr^s  les  efforts  de  Peyron,  de 
I^tronne,  de  Brunet  de  Presle,  quelques-unes  de  ces  notations 
restent  pour  nous  des  enigmes,  d'autant  plus  obscures  que  souvent 
elles  sont  tracees  avec  negligence  et  reduites  k  de  simples  sigles  -, . ." 

Et  plus  loin  : — 

"  Les  notations  numeriques  que  nous  offre  le  papyrus  Sakkakinis 
sont  dignes  d'une  attention  particuli^re,  et  pour  leur  forme  et  pour 
leur  frdquente  repetition,  qui  permtttra  un  jour,  je  Tespbre,  d*eB 
trouver  la  clef .  .  .  Outre  les  lettres  proprement  dites  et  le  signe 
designant  Tannee,  ces  sigles  me  paraissent  se  ramener  k  huit  ou  neuf, 
dont  voici  la  forme " 

Puis,  apres  le  tableau  de  ces  sigles  monetaires,  dont  pas  une  nc 
pouvait  etre  comprise  par  lui,  il  ajoutait: — 

"  Une  premiere  conclusion  qui  ressort  de  Texamen  du  tableau  ci^ 
dessus,  c'est  que  les  signes  numeriques  en  question  ne  repr^sentent 
ni  des  poids  ni  des  mesures,  puisqu'on  en  voit  appliques  m^me  k  des 
valeurs  abstraites,  comme  des  frais  de  route  et  des  joum^es  d'ou- 
vriers.  Ils  marquent  done  le  prix  en  monnaie  de  ces  objets  divers, 
et  s'il  y  a  gueique  chance  de  les  explicjuer,  ce  doit  etre  par  une  com- 
paraison  methodiquc  tivec  les  signes  employes  sur  d'autres  r^gistres 
l)our  les  memes  objets." 
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MalbeureusemenU  ainsi  que  je  le  remarqtiats  dans  mon  mrticle, 
con  sac  r^,  du  vivant  de  M,  Egger,  k  cetle  me  me  queslion^  article 
dans  lequel  je  donnais  d^ji  tous  les  extmits  qu^on  vient  de  lire,  cet 
illustre  maitre  n'avait  pas  port^  sa  comparaison  sur  les  sigles  an.n- 
logues  qui  se  trouvaient  dans  certains  papyrus  grecs  du  Louvre, 
publics  par  lui-meme  auparavant  —  toujours  sans  lecture  ni  m^me 
copie  serieuse  de  ces  sigles,  —  mais  au  coniraire  sur  les  chitfres 
relatifs  a  Vtiaian  de  cuwrt^  qui  n'avait'Ht  aucun  rapijort  quelconque 
soil  avec  ces  sigles,  salt  avec  les  valeurs  tn  argent^  notees  par  ces 
sigles* 

Tout  resta  done  dans  le  m^me  etat  qu'auparavaut  jusqu'k  ce 
que^  pr^s  de  dix  ans  apr^s  Egger,  il  me  vint  \  I'id^e  d^^tudier  ce 
probl^me  pour  completer  mes  dtudes  sur  les  monnaies  ^gyptiennes. 
Je  n*eiis  pas  de  peine  alors  k  reconnaitre  que  ces  calculs  etaient  pour- 
vus  de  nombreuses  additions  reguli^res,  qui  nous  donnaient  la  clef 
des  sigles  ;  et  j'en  dressai  le  tableau  suivant,  dfes  le  i"^  No.  de  la  3* 

\     luinee  de  ma  Rnme  (1883) : — 

I  ^         Clialque  j^d^obole,  48**  de  la  drachme. 

^^^  % —      Tetarte morion  {\  d'obolej* 

^^K  c         Hemiobole. 

^H  _        obole. 

^^1  =z        Diobole. 

^B  S        Triobole. 

^^1  S  —    Triobole  et  obole. 

^^  S  ^  Triobole  et  diobole. 

J'ajoutais:  "Ces  sigles  se  retrouvent  dans  les  papyrus  Sakkakinis:, 
60  thy  62,  66,  du  Louvre  de  Paris,  XXXT  du  British  Museum,  et  de 
Leide*  les  papyrus  du  Zois»  etc.  Voici  un  des  comptes  du  papyrus 
Sakkakinis,  contemporain  de  T^talon  d'argent : — (65) 
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N.B.— The  completion  of  Prof.  Revillout'S  Paper,  and 
the  whole  series  of  Notes,  will  be  issued  if  possible  in  the 
next  part  of  the  Proceedings. 


The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at 
9,  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  Tuesday,  1 2th 
January,  1892,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  Council  and  Officers  of 
the  Society  will  be  elected,  and  the  usual  business  of  the 
Anniversary  Meeting  transacted. 

The  President  will  continue  his  remarks  introductory  to  a 
Translation  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 
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Third  Meeting^  12th  January^  1892. 

Lanniversary.] 

P.  LE  PAGE  RENOUF,  Esq.,  President, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The   following   Presents    were  announced,    and    thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author,  M.  Philippe  Berger: — Histoire  de  Tecriture 

dans  Tantiquit^.     Paris.     8vo.     1891. 
From  the  Author,  Dr.  Wiedemann : — London,  Fund  Alt-babylo- 

nischer  Alterthiimer.     Aegypten,  neue  funde. 
From  the  Bonner  Jahrbiicher  LXXXX. 
From    the    Author,    Dr.    Wiedemann : — Verzeichniss    der    mit 

Inscrift  versehnen  Skarabaen  aus  meiner  Privatsammlung.    8vo. 
Der  Oberpriester  des  Amon  Neb-unen-f  unter  Ramses  IL    8vo. 
Der  Oberpriester  des  Osiris  Unn-nefer  unter  Ramses  II.     8vo. 
Eine  Sarg-Inschrift  aus  Achmin. 
Aegyptische    Alterthiimer    im    Besitze    des    Hern    Geheimrath 

Professor  Dr.  Neuhaeuser  in  Bonn.     8vo. 
From  the  Author,  Rev.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  S.J. :— Degli  Hittim  o 

Hethei,  e  delle  loro  migrazioni.     No.  XIV.    8vo.     1891. 
[No.  CIV.]  99  H 
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The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Members  of  the 
Society,  having  been  nominated  at  the  last  Meeting,  on  the 
1st  December,  1891 : — 

Rev.  Frederick  Finnis  Grensted,  M.A.,  Second  Master,  Merchant 

Taylors'  School,  Crosby,  Liverpool. 
William  Henry  Bennett,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature,  etc., 

Hackney,  and  New  College,  London. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Tupper,  Hastings,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
Alfred  Edmund  Hudd,  F.S.A.,  Clinton  House,  Pembroke  Road 

Clifton. 
Thomas  Hunter  Boyd,  427,  Wandsworth  Road,  S.W. 
Rev.  H.  Reichardt,  Professor  Rolduc  College,  Holland. 

The  following  Candidate  was  nominated  for  election  at 
the  next  Meeting,  on  the  2nd  February: — 

Rev.  Abram  S.  Dobbs,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Fremont,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 

To  be  added  to  the  List  of  Subscribers : — 
The  Lady  Judith  Montefiore  College,  Ramsgate  (Dr.  Caster). 


♦'•'» 


The  President  called  special  attention  to  the  exceptional 
value  of  M.  P.  Bergcr's  work  on  the  History  of  Writing.  M. 
Berger  is  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  and  occupied 
a  place  on  the  Council  during  the  past  Session. 


A  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Renouf  (President)  in  con- 
tinuation of  his  former  remarks  preliminary  to  his  translation 
of  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead.  He  gave  a  translation, 
with  comments,  of  all  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  the  Saitic 
recension,  which  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of  the  Prih 
ceedings. 

Remarks  were  added  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lowy,  Dr.  Gastcr, 
F.  D.  Mocatta,  and  the  President. 

Thanks  were  returned  for  this  communication. 
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SECRETARY'S     REPORT 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1891 


Since  the  last  Heport  submitted  to  the  Society  in  January,  i8gi,  the 
Society  has  suffered  some  loss  in  the  number  of  Members  by  death 
and  resignation.  It  it^  however^  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  tl  .it 
3  number  of  new  Members  have  been  added  to  the  Roll  of  Names* 
I  have  constantly  urged  upon  the  Members,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Society  cannot  urge  it  too  often,  that  the  advantages  we  now  possess 
could  easily  be  much  increased.  A  small  amount  of  exertion  used  by 
every  Member  would  have  the  desired  effect.  A  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  Members  would  enable  the  Cout^cil  not  only  to  further  enlaii^e 
ihe  publications  of  the  Society,  but  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  tl  e 
Library, 

In  former  Reports  I  have  several  times  referred  to  the  publicaiion  of 
the  second  Part  of  VoL  IX  of  the  Transtuiions^  {  i\m  happy  to  be  ab'e  lo 
state  that  the  Council  have  decided  to  issue  ihts  Part,  Jind  thus  complete 
the  series,  during  I  he  present  year.  There  will  then  remain  nothing  but 
the  propi>sed  Index  Volume  (Vol.  X),  which  I  have  already  commenced 
and  shall  complete  at  as  early  a  date  as  the  time  at  my  disposal  wil 
allow.  I  may  at  oncc^  however,  state  that  to  compile  a  satisfactory 
index  to  the  nine  volumes  of  Transactions  is  rather  a  serious  under- 
taking, and  I  tannot  at  the  present  moment  promise  that  it  will  be 
completed  im  tti  e  d  i  at  el  y , 

The  meeting  held  on  the  4th  of  November,  iSgo,  commenced  the 
twenty- first  session.  The  Society,  founded  in  1870,  therefore  reached 
the  twenty-first  year  of  iis  existence  in  1891.  During  this  penod  a  lar^c 
number  of  papers  have  been  submitted  at  the  monthly  meetings  ;  among 
these,  as  well  as  the  many  communications  printed  in  the  Pr^ceediNgs^ 
though  not  read,  many  have  been  of  great  value  and  interest.  It  may 
however  be  fairly  stated  that  the  communications  printed  during  the  past 
year  have  equalled  those  of  former  sessions.  In  commencing  my  report 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  it  will  be  well  to 
follow  the  course  pursued  in  former  years,  and  take  each  disifion 
separately.  The  study  of  Egyptology-  has  necessarily  played  an  impor- 
tant part,  and  I  must  first  specially  mention  a  series  of  papers  by  the 
President^  which  will  appear  in  the  Proceedings  during  the  present 
session,  of  which  notice  was  given  at  the  end  of  the  Proceedings  for  June. 
The  Egyptian  sacred  text  called  the  Book  of  the  Dead  has,  from  th^; 
^rst  date  at  which  it  was  known,  excited  a  more  than  ordinary  amount 
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of  interest..  'Two  complete  translations  only  have  appeared — one,  made 

many  years  ago  by  our   late    President,   Dr.   Birch,  and  another  in 

French'  by  if.  Pierret      Neither  of  these,  it  is  generally  admitted  by 

Eif>ptoi«gists,  as  well  as  the  translators  themselves,  satisfactorily  meet 

the  i-^quirements  of  the  present  time.     In  his  introductory   remarks 

<Iiccember;  MR.  Rexouf  points  out  the  difficu]t>'  attending  the  tnms- 

■-irition  into  intelligible  English  of  this  sacred  book.     We  cannot  but  feel 

■ -very  grateful  to  our  distinguished  President  for  having  thus  promised 

*to  give  to  our  Society'  the  fruits  of  his  labours — a  study  which  has  been 

carried  on  by  him  from  his  true  love  of  the  subject  for  many  years. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year,  held  on  the  13th  of  January,  1891,  was, 
21s  usual,  devoted  to  the  ordinar>-  work  of  the  anniversary,  but  in  the 
Proceedings  of  that  date  several  papers  were  printed.  Mr.  F.  L 
Griffith  discussed  some  points  of  interest  in  the  Proverbs  of  Ptah- 
Hotcp;  The  Tomb  of  Rekmara  at  Thebes,  and  the  Qnbt.  In  the 
Proceedings  for  April  the  same  writer  added  some  notes  in  explanatioo 
(if  the  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus ;  again,  in  May  and  June,  The 
Metrology  of  the  Medical  Papyrus  Ebers  was  considered ;  and  I  may 
mention  that  a  continuation  of  the  same  subject  is  in  type,  and  will  be 
issued  as  early  as  possible.  In  the  number  for  November,  the  first  of 
the  present  session,  Mr.  Griffith  continues  his  researches  in  explana- 
tion of  the  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus.  In  the  part  for  December, 
1891,  closing  the  year,  the  same  writer  adds  a  paper  on  some  Royal 
Names  and  Families,  Ameni,  Mentuhotep,  and  the  Cartouche  of  the 
Ebers  Calendar.  His  papers  on  the  Rhind  Papyrus  gave  rise  to  some 
remarks  from  PROF.  DR.  EiSENLOHR  (in  June),  who  was  the  first  to 
publish  a  facsimile  of  this  valuable  text. 

The  interesting  series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  E.  Lef£burs, 
to  whom  the  Society  has  been  much  indebted  during  many  years  for  his 
communications,  has  been  continued  :  Sur  diff«5rents  Mots  et  Noms 
egyptiens,  Part  II,  appeared  in  Fcbruar>' ;  Part  III  in  April;  and 
Parts  IV  and  V  in  June. 

In  February  Prof.  Karl  Piehl,  in  a  communication  entitled  Un 
nouvcau  Nom  de  N ombre  en  ancicn  Egyptien,  considered  an  interesting 
subject  in  the  interpretation  of  texts.  The  same  writer  continued 
(March,  April,  June,  and  December)  his  valuable  Notes  de  Philologie 
Kgypticn,  which  cannot  help  being  of  great  assistance  to  students. 

In  the  **  Miscellanea"  of  Dr.  Wiedemann,  which  appeared  in 
March,  several  subjects  of  interest  are  brought  to  notice,  and  I  can  only 
regret  that  this  is  the  only  communication  received  from  him  that  I  have 
to  record  during  the  past  year. 

The  next,  following  the  strict  order  in  which  the  various  papers  have 
been  published,  is  that  from  Dr.  W.  Pleyte,  entitled,  Les  textes 
bicroglyphiques  sont  des  transcriptions  des  textes  hi^roglyphiques,  to 
which  was  added  the  remarks  of  our  esteemed  President. 
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M  R.  Renouf's  first  paper  during  the  session  appeared  in  the  number 
of  the  P*'4K€edings  for  June,  in  which  he  dealt  wiih  the  tablet  discovered 
by  Mr*  Wilbour  at  SeheL  This  curious  text,  recording  an  account  of 
the  Seven  Years  of  Famine,  though  evidently  of  late  date,  is  of  very 
^rcat  interesL  Other  papers  will  be  noted  in  this  Report  by  the  same 
author.  In  the  December  number  of  the  Proci'^difigs^  the  President, 
in  three  very  interesting  notes,  discussed  The  Horus  Standard  and 
Seal  of  Horus^  A  Group  of  Hieroglyphs,  probably  meaning  mist  or  fog, 
and  the  well  known  sign  of  a  bee,  found  over  the  royal  cartouches.  The 
former  of  these  was  illustrated  by  two  plates  of  the  variotis  forms  of  the 
s^it  as  represented  on  the  sacred  boat. 

In  the  Procttdin^s  for  April,  PROFESSOR  MaSPERO,  tO  whom  the 
Society  has  be^n  so  often  indebted  for  papers,  commenced  the  very 
valuable  and  interesting  series  of  communications  entitled,  Notes  au  Jour 
le  Jour,  A  further  portion  of  the  same  series  appeared  in  June,  and  I 
iim  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  another  portion  is  now  in  type,  and  will 
be  issued  shortly.  Professor  Maspeeo  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  kindly 
consented  to  continue  these  communications. 

A  few  other  shorter  papers  must  not  be  omitted.  One  on  the  Sign 
Papyrus  of  Darius,  by  Pkof.  W.  MiVX  MULLER,  was  printed  in  June,  as 
well  as  one  on  the  Verso  of  the  Papyrus  Abbot,  by  W.  SptEtiELBERG. 

This  completes  the  list  of  papers  dealing  with  the  study  of  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics  ;  but  connected  with  the  same  subject,  the  first  portion  of 
a  long:  and  interesting  communication  by  PROF.  E,  Revillout,  upon 
some  recently  obtained  Demotic  Papyri  in  the  liritish  Museum^  appeared 
in  the  December  Prpceedmgs ;  the  second  part  of  which  is  already  in 
type,  and  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible.  Nothing  but  the  ieng:th  of 
die  paper  has  prevented  it  being  published  in  a  complete  form  in  one 
fitimber. 

To  turn  to  those  papers  bearing  upon  the  antiquities  and  language 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  :  It  will  be  remembered  that  several  of  the 
tablets  discovered  at  Tell~el-Amarna  have  been  published  by^  the  Society, 
During  the  past  year  we  have  been  much  indebted  to  the  Hev.  A.  J. 
DeI-ATTRE,  SJ-i  for  translations,  with  transliterations,  of  a  number  of 
these  tablets.  Azirou  (March)  ;  Quelques  lettres  de  Tell-el-Amama 
(Apn!) ;  and  Lettres  de  Tell-el-Amarna  (June).  I  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  M.  Delattr^  will  continue  the  series  of  these  very  interesting 
insciiptions. 

The  Rev.  C,  J.  BAt^L  continued^  under  a  new  title,  in  December,  1890, 
his  e^camination  of  the  connection  between  the  Accadian  langiiage  and 
that  of  the  Chinese,  Part  II  of  Ideog^rams  common  to  Accadian  and 
Chinese  appeared  in  the  Proeeedmgs  for  April,  and  Part  III  in  June. 
I  would  call  attention  specially  to  these  three  papers  dealing  with  the 
ideograms,  i^hich  appear  to  me  to  be  so  carefully  worked  out  as  to  leave 
aotbing  to  be  desired* 
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An  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  Haran  in  Mesopotamia  was 
given  in  the  May  Proceedings  by  Mr.  W.  Francis  Ainsworth,  F.S.A., 
the  \\".!ll  known  traveller,  who  also  furnished  some  sketches  from  his  own 
note  book  to  illustrate  the  objects  of  interest  Mr.  B.  T.  .A  EVETTS  in 
the  Proceedings  for  January  added  a  note  on  E-anna-du. 

A  paper  of  considerable  interest,  and  fully  illustrated,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  junr.,  F.S.A.,  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  for  Match.  Under 
the  title,  Remarks  on  the  Euphratean  Astronomical  Names  of  the  Signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  this  writer  has  collected  a  number  of  curious  iacts  and 
references  which  throw  considerable  light  on  the  subject. 

The  papers  dealing  with  subjects  not  enumerated  above  may  be  well 
chissed  together,  arranging  them  in  the  order  of  publication. 

In  Fcbruar>',  the  President  in  a  communication  entitled,  Muhanuncd 
and  the  Spider,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  various' forms  of  this 
legend.  In  the  same  number,  Mr.  B.  T.  A.  EvETTS,  in  discussing  an 
unpublished  bronze  in  the  British  Museum,  collected  an  amount  of 
gurious  information  referring  to  the  Canephoros  in  Early  Christian  Art 
Several  plates  of  bronze  figures  were  added  in  illustration. 

In  a  very  valuable  and  exhaustive  paper  in  the  same  part  (Febniar)), 
Miss  L.  Macdonald  furnished  the  texts,  with  translations,  of  a  number 
of  Inscriptions  upon  lead  plates  preser\'ed  in  the  British  Musem,  relating 
to  Sorcery  in  Cyprus. 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  S.J.,  also  in  the  same  part,  furnished  some 
notes  on  the  Rock  Carvings  at  lasili-Kaia,  in  Cappadocia. 

In  the  Number  for  March,  Prof.  C.  de  Harlez  offers,  un  nouveaa 
syst^me  de  chronologie  biblique,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  Biblical 
Scholars. 

Mr.  J.  Pollard,  in  April,  gave  an  account  of  the  Baal  and  Ashtoreth 
Altar  discovered  at  Kanawht  in  Syria,  now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge.  It  is  illustrated  by  three  plates  from  photographs  specially 
taken  for  Mr.  Pollard,  and  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  Society 
was  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  plates.  On  the  same  subject  Dr.  A.  S. 
Murray  addressed  a  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  for  May. 
This  was  followed  by  another  (December)  from  Mr.  Pollard,  contain- 
ing an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Lang. 

In  May,  Mr.  A.  L.  Lkwls  added  a  note  to  his  former  paper  on  the 
Exodus,  which  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  in  February,  189a  Dr. 
Mx.  Schwab,  in  June,  continued  his  translations  of  the  curious  magical 
bowls,  of  which  so  many  examples  are  known.  His  former  paper  is 
printed  in  the  Proceedings^  April,  1890.  In  June  also  the  President,  in 
asking  the  question,  Who  were  the  Libyans?  furnished  a  number  of 
facts  going  far  towards  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Still  following  the  order  of  publication,  the  last  paper  I  have  to 
mention  is  the  one  with  which  the  present  session  was  opened.  Under 
the  title,  Some  Points  of  Resemblance  between  Ancient  Nations  of  the 
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EasT  and  West,  the  Rev.  James  Marshall  has  carefully  collected  and 
arnmged  a  large  number  of  facts  of  peculiar  interest  and  value.  We 
shallf  I  think,  all  express  ihe  hope  that  he  will  continue  his  researches* 
Atid  kindly  favour  ihe  Society  with  another  communication  of  the  same 
character. 

Thus  ends  the  valuable  scries  of  papers  which  have  been  laid  before 
the  Society  during  the  past  year.  I  must*  however,  briefiy  refer  to 
another  important  portion  of  the  Society.  The  number  of  Books  in  the 
Library  increases  steadily.  Many  journals  are  received  in  eitcbange 
from  kindred  Institutions  ;  many  authors  generously  present  everything 
they  print,  an  example  which  may  well  be  followed  by  others.  A  number 
of  books  are  also  purchased  by  the  Council  from  the  funds  of  the  Society ; 
the  amount,  however^  at  their  disposal  for  this  purpose  is  never  large. 
It  IS  impc^sible  to  keep  pace  with  even  the  more  important  of  the  ptibh* 
catmns  issued  from  time  to  time,  and  ihercfore  many  of  the  books  which 
tmghl  to  find  a  place  in  the  Libra r)^  are  still  wanting,  A  list  of  works 
more  especially  tequjred  for  the  use  of  students  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
each  part  of  the  Profeedings^  to  whicti  several  responses  have  been  kindly 
made,  I  cannot  too  often  ask»  that  those  who  have  spare  copies  of  any 
of  those  given  in  the  list,  or  others^  will  present  them  to  the  Librar>%  and 
thus  place  them  within  the  reach  of  those  who  otherw*ise  perhaps  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  consulting  them* 

The  audited  Balance  Sheet  annexed  shows  that  the  funds  available 
for  the  year  iSgi  have  been  /61J  lar,  ii^.j  and  the  expenditure  in  the 
like  period  ^549  1 65.  zd.  The  balance  carried  forward  to  the  current 
tear  tSgi  is  £bi  14J.  9^/, 

W.  Harry  Rv lairds, 


The  Secretar)''s  Report  and  audited  Statement  ctf  Accounts 
having  been  submitted  and  accepted,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting, 
proposed  by  F.  D.  Mocatta  { Vke-Fresiiient\  and  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Ball^  were  voted  to  the  President ;  and  the  Secretar>',  the 
litter  being  proposed  by  the  Rev.  A.  U>wy,  and  seconded  by 
Thortias  Christyi  lor  their  labour  on  behalf  of  the  Society  during  the 
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Targent  et  Tor,  et  de  i  i  140  entre  le  cuivre  et  Targent— proportions 
rentrant  dans  le  m4me  syst^me,  au  point  de  vue  math^matique. 
Uor  et  !e  cuivre  ne  se  calculaient  alors  en  on  ten  et  en  kati  qu'au 
point  de  vue  du  p&ids  brui  ei  wmmi  marchandist^  tandis  que  Targent 
se  cakulait  en  outen  et  en  kati,  et  comme  $narckandise  et  comme 
monnaie, 

2*  Qu'i  une  p^riode  interm^diaire — ^sous  Darius  certainemeni 
par  exeniplc, — ror  et  Targent  out  €li  isonomes  en  Egypte  an  point 
de  vue  monktaire^  c^est4-dire  calculus  d*aprbs  les  ni ernes  poids,  (So) 

-^  Que  sous  les  Lagides,  li  partir  de  Philopator,  les  trois  tn^taux 
mon^taires  ont  ^t^  isonoines  en  poids,  soit  en  quality  de  monnaie, 
soit  en  quality  de  marchandise — (81)  comme  ils  Pavaicnt  €%£  chei 
les  Assyrians — ma  is  en  calculant  la  valeur  relative  de  Targent  au 
cuivre  d'apr^s  une  proportion  Ikgaity  non  plus  de  140  h  j,  mais  de 
120  i  ij  et  la  valeur  relative  de  Uor  ^  Targent  d'apres  la  proportioo^— 
legale  non  plus  de  14  ^  i,  roais  de  10  It  i.  La  nouvdk  proportional 
legale  de  120  k  i  ^tait  toute  indiqu^e  par  ce fait  que  Vouien-argenieut^^ 
de  cuivre,  valant  20  drachm  es  de  cuivre^  pouvait,  k  I'aide  de  la 
n&uvelie  isonomie  pond^rale  entre  le  cuivre  et  I'argent,  ^tre  consi- 
d(^r«fe  comme  une  obole  d^argent  (6^  de  la  drachmej  et  12*  du  kati 
d'argent)  —  ce  qui  facilitait  tous  les  calculs.  Aussi  p^n^tra-t-elle  si 
bien  dans  les  moeurs,  qu^elle  subsista  identique  k  T^poque  romafne  et 
se  gdn^ralisa  dans  le  teste  de  Tempire.  (82)  Quant  i  la  proportion  de 
I  ^  10  entre  Pargent  et  Tor,  qui  paralt  avoir  existi  66]k  dans  Tempire 
assyrien,  (8j)  c'dtait,  dfes  r<Jpoque  persane,  k  proportion  traditionnelle 
chez  les  Grecs  d'Ath^nes  et  de  TAsie  Mineure,  assimilant  le  x^***^***'» 
^— didrachme  d*or  (ou  darique  persane  d*or  ou  kati  d'or — k  20  drach- 
mes  ou  io  didrachmes,  ou  ro  kati  egyptiens,  et  c'^tait  probable- 
men  t  aussi  la  proportion  legale  en  Eg^^pte  dbs  T^poque  de  Darius. 
Toot  allait  ainsi  k  merveilte  dans  T^chelle  des  monnaies  ptol^malqucs, 
en  les  consid^rant  tant  au  point  de  vue  grec  qu*au  point  de  vui 
^gyptien* 

Mais, — au-dessus    de    toutes    ces  conclusions  de  detail — noi 
devons  revenir,  en  y  attirant  vivement  Tattention,  sur  ce  point  si  ini* 
portant  de  la  non-lsonomie  de  poids  des  trois  mdtaux  mon^taires  h 
Tancienne  ^poque  ^gyptienne:  c'est-fl-dire  sur  1 'existence  parallHe 
alors  des  trois  unites  pondi rales,  de  Tor,  de  Targe nt,  et  du  cuivre, 
consid^r^  comme  m&nnaks  i  tandis  qu*en  m6me  temps  une  seul 
unit^  pond^rale — Fouten  et  ses  fractions^ — existait,  quand  ces 
m^tauXj  et  toutes  les  choses  capables  d'etre  pes^es,  ^talent  consid^ris 
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comme  marehandises*  11  n'y  a  pas  de  meilleure  demonstration  pour 
Texislence  d*une  veritable  monnaie,  et  non  d'un  poids  servant  de 
inonnaie,  dans  Tantiquit^  la  plus  recul^e.  Ix  poids  monnaie  ne 
seratt  abstractjvement  soiitenable  en  Eg>'pte  qu'^  F^poque  de  Tiso- 
tiDitiie,  c'est-i-dire  sous  les  Lagides,  k  une  pi^riode  pendant  laquelle 
les  monnnaies  frapp^es  k  la  mode  grecque  abondent  en  Egypte. 

En  voil^  assez  pour  dormer  une  id€e  g^n^rale  du  sysl^me  mon«^- 
taire  k  cette  epoque.  II  faut  maintenant  que  nous  en  fassions  voir 
les  applications  k  notre  curieux  papyrus  bilingue — applications  qut 
nous  ont  oblig^f  a  cette  longue  dissertation, 

Le  droit  de  mutation  per^u  pour  notre  document  est  indiqu^ 
^^d'une  fa^on  tr^s  Strange. 

'  Pourquot  done  8  dioboles  au  lieu  de  i6  oboles?     Pourquol  done 

un  dtchalque  au  lieu  de  deux  chalques  ? 

Ceux  qui  ont  lu  avec  attention  ce  qui  prdcfede,  le  comprendront 
facilement 

Le  diobole^dont  les  tess^res  bilingues  nous  ont  fait  connaitre 
avec  certitude  le  correspondant  d^motique,  — representait  d^s  le 
temps  de  Tahraka  et  d*Amasis  ce  sixieme  de  kati  qui  etait  assu re- 
mem  I'une  des  unites  monetaires  les  plus  important es,  tant  k  re|>oque 
ptoMmaique,  oh  nous  le  voyons  encore  exig^  par  mois  pour  certains 
impots^  qu^k  repoque  beauroup  plus  ancienne  de  nos  conlrats  ar- 
chaiques,  Quant  au  dichalque,  la  demiere  des  unites  d'argent  dans 
les  monnaies  connues  d*Athbnes,  et  qui  dans  le  syftfeme  ant^rieur, 
venu  d'Egypte,  ^tait  sans  doute  la  plus  haute  monnaie  de  cuivre, 
rancien  x^^Wif-w/  ou  chalque  du  poids  10,711  de  Berlin,  nous  avons 
vu  que  dans  le  papyrus  Sakkakinis  on  le  consid^rait  pour  ainsi  dire 
comme  la  base  ou  plutot  le  subsiratum  de  tout  le  syst^me  metrolch 

bgique,  et  on  lui  attribuait  une  sigle  sp^cialej  tandis  qu'on  n^en  accor- 
liait  pas  m^me  une  au  chalque,  Dans  cet  enregistrement,  dat6  de 
PHilopatorj  les  quatre  dioboles  et  le  dichalque  du  tAov,  comme  le 
triobole  mentionne  plus  loin,  sent  des  monnaies  de  J'^talon  d'argent 
valant  120  fois  celles  de  T^talon  de  cuivre,  qui  figure  pour  la  per- 
ception de  la  taxe  dans  les  enregistrement  des  con t rats  de  vente 
datifs  d'Epiphane  ou  rle  ses  successeurs. 

II  nous  reste  k  montrer  dans  quel  rapport  de  proportion  ces 
dioboles  et  ce  dichalque  se  rattachent  d'ailleurs  aux  monnaies  qui 
servaient  alors  d'unit^s  de  compte  pour  la  fixation  de  la  taxe.  C*est 
ce  que  nous  ferons  dans  le  chapitre  suivanL 
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N.B.— The  completion  of  Prof.  Revillout's  Paper,  and 
the  whole  series  of  Notes,  will  be  issued  if  possible  in  the 
next  part  of  the  Proceedings. 


The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at 
9,  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  Tuesday,  12th 
January,  1892,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  Council  and  Officers  of 
the  Society  will  be  elected,  and  the  usual  business  of  the 
Anniversary  Meeting  transacted. 

The  President  will  continue  his  remarks  introductory  to  a 
Translation  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  SESSION,  1891-92. 


Third  Meetings  12th  January ^  1892. 

[anniversary.] 

P.  LE  PAGE  RENOUF,  Esq.,  President, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


-^C^«<^ 


The   following   Presents    were  announced,    and    thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author,  M.  Philippe  Berger: — Histoire  de  Tecriture 

dans  Tantiquit^.     Paris.     8vo.     1891. 
From  the  Author,  Dr.  Wiedemann : — London,  Fund  Alt-babylo- 

nischer  Alterthiimer.    Aegypten,  neue  funde. 
From  the  Bonner  Jahrbiicher  LXXXX. 
From    the    Author,    Dr.    Wiedemann : — Verzeichniss    der    mit 

Inscrift  versehnen  Skarabaen  aus  meiner  Privatsammlung.    8vo. 
Der  Oberpriester  des  Amon  Neb-unen-f  unter  Ramses  II.    8vo. 
Der  Oberpriester  des  Osiris  Unn-nefer  unter  Ramses  II.     8vo. 
Eine  Sarg-Inschrift  aus  Achmin. 
Aegyptische    Alterthiimer    im    Besitze    des    Hem    Geheimrath 

Professor  Dr.  Neuhaeuser  in  Bonn.     8vo. 
From  the  Author,  Rev.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  S.J. :— Degli  Hittim  o 

Hethei,  e  delle  loro  migrazioni.     No.  XIV.    8vo.     1891. 
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ing  illustrations  that  I  could  point  out  are  that  of  a  girl's  head,*  that 
of  a  small  figure  of  Horns  from  the  British  Museum,  t  and  that  given 
in  a  picture  to  be  found  in  the  Denkmader^  III,  pL  206,  c  But  there 
are  many  others4 

We  now  come  to  the  word  mentu^  by  which  M.  Maspero  under- 
stands the  barbarians  bearing  this  name.  But  this  interpretation  is 
a  mere  conjecture.  There  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  show  that 
human  beings,  native  or  foreign,  are  intended.  The  word  mentu 
is  not  necessarily  connected  with  anything  foreign.  One  of  the 
Egyptian  gods  bore  the  name  Mentu,  the  root  of  which  is  certainly 
Egyptian.  It  will  be  impossible  to  say  for  certain  what  the  word 
means  in  the  Pyramid  texts  until  we  find  it  written  with  an  intelligible 
determinative,  but  at  present  (without  disputing  M.  Maspero's  ren- 
dering as  a  possibly  correct  one)  I  am  inclined  to  understand 
mentu  as  meaning  the  fillets  to  which  the  hensekit  or  false  lock 
was  attached. 

It  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  crowns  worn  by 
the  sovereigns  were  primarily  divine  ornaments,  and  that  the  kings 
only  wore  them  as  representatives  of  divinity.  There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  imaginary  kings  or  kingdoms  of  Upper  and 
I^wer  Egypt  are  alluded  to  in  the  difficult  passage  from  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  false  light  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  fall  from  it.     I  once  more  assert  without  fear  of  disproof 

that   1  never  means  king   of  Upper  Egypt,  or   i^  king  of 

Lower  Egypt,  and  that  all  passages  are  mistranslated  and  mis- 
interpreted in  which  these  renderings  occur.  §  The  Sun,  the  great 
king  Til'i/  re  ai'tt'  koi  ricv  Knru?  x**'/***'"  of  ^hc  Rosetta  inscription, 
is   like   the   Osiris   in   the  contemporary  hierogl)-phic   inscriptions 

would  think  of  translating  "  King  in  Heaven  of  Upper  Egypt^  King 
upon  Earth  of  Lower  Egypt,"  and  so  forth.      I  and  y^^  < 


,  ^  are 


•  fi^.  4,  from  Denkm,^  III,  //.  8,  b.     Of.  fig,  5,  from  Denkm,y  III,  10,  K 
t  Figs,  6  and  7. 

X  ^titjigs,  8,  9  and  10  (from  Denkm,y  III,  2  and  217). 
§  As  the  great  historical  inscription  of  Menepthah  on  the  foreign  invasion. 
II   ChampoUion,  Notices^  II,  261,  304* 

no 
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divine  and  priestly  titles  which  have  no  reference  to  earthly  geo- 
graphy, and  ayw  and  Kario  refer  to  Heaven  and  that  which  is  below 
Heaven. 

I  know  of  another  argument  which  might  be  forthcoming  in 
favour  of  ddt  as  the  royal  title,  and  I  have  a  ready  answer  which 
I  reserve  for  the  proper  occasion. 

I  will  only  add  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  sign 
^  became  phonetic  at  a  comparatively  late  date.  It  was  so 
already  in  the  earliest  times.     Ra^otep  at  Gizeh  is 


I 


l™/^kV 


-^- 


[The   Plates   referred   to  will  be   issued   with   the   next 
number  of  the  Proceedings, — W.H.R.] 
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THE    ACCADIAN    CALENDAR. 
By  Hon   Emmeline  Plunket. 

Epping  and  Strassmaier,  in  their  book  Astronofnische  aus  Baby-  . 
htiy  have  lately  translated  some  small  tablets  of  the  Seleucian 
era,  dated  in  the  second  century  b.c.  From  these  tablets  we  learn 
that  the  Babylonians  of  the  above  date  possessed  a  very  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  Into  the  question  ot 
the  extent  of  that  knowledge  we  need  not  here  enter  further  than 
to  say  that  it  enabled  the  Babylonian  astronomers  to  draw  up 
almanacs  for  the  ensuing  year ;  almanacs  in  which  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon  were 
accurately  noted;  also  the  position  of  the  planets  throughout  the 
year.  These  positions  were  indicated  by  the  nearness  of  the  planet 
in  question  to  some  star  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  ecliptic  was  portioned 
off  into  twelve  groups,  coinciding  very  closely  in  position  and  extent, 
with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  as  we  now  know  them. 

As  to  the  calendar  or  mode  of  reckoning  the  year,  we  find  that 
the  order  and  names  of  the  twelve  months  were  as  follows: — Nisannu, 
Aim,  Simannu,  Duzu,  Abu,  Ululu,  Tischritu,  Arah-samna,  Kislimu, 
Tebitu,  Sabatu,  Adaru. 

Of  these  months  Ululu  and  Adaru  could  be  doubled,  as  Ululu 
Sami  (the  second  Elul),  and  Adaru  Arki  (the  last  Adar).  The 
Babylonian  years  were  soli-lunar ;  that  is  to  say,  the  year  of  twelve 
lunar  months  containing  354  days  was  bound  to  the  solar  year  of 
365  days  by  intercalating,  as  occasion  required,  a  thirteenth  month. 

Out  of  every  eleven  years  there  were  seven  with  twelve  months, 
and  four  with  thirteen  months.  The  first  day  of  the  year  being, 
like  some  of  our  church  festivals,  dependant  on  the  time  of  the 
"new  moon,"  was  "moveable"  {schwankende).  The  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  tablets  before  Epping  and  Strassmaier,  ^^  began  with  Nisan^ 
and  also  in  the  spring'^  * 

•  "Was  den  Anfang  des  Jahres  bctrifft,  so  haben  wir  schon  gezeigt,  das  die 
Seleucidische  Aera,  wie  sie  in  unscren  drei  Tafeln  vorliegt,  ihre  Jahre  mit  dem 
Nisarty  also  im  Friihjahre  bcgann." 

Epping  und  Strassmaier  ;  Astronomischcs  aus  Babylon,^  p.  ]8l. 
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This  is  a  sketch  of  the  Babylonian  calendar  in  the  second  century 
BX  t  as  drawn  from  the  work  of  the  two  learned  Germans  above - 
named. 

Now  we  find  in  the  British  Museum  a  great  number  of  trade 
documents  which,  according  to  the  catalogue,  "cover  a  period  of 
over  two  thousand  years,"  "  There  are  tablets  of  the  time  of  Rim 
Sin,  Hamurabi,  and  Samsu-iltina  ;  tablets  of  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
supremacy ;  tablets  of  the  time  of  the  Seleucidse,  and  the  Ar 
sacidse." 

These  documents  are  all  dated  in  such  and  such  a  month  of 
such  and  such  a  year  of  some  king's  reign ;  the  months  are  the  same 
(at  first  under  their  earlier  Acradian  names)  as  those  we  find  in  the 
almanacs  translated  by  Eppi ng  and  Strassmaier,  and  we  meet  in 
these  documents,  and  in  other  historical  inscriptions,  with  die  inter- 
carlary  months,  the  2nd  Elul,  and  the  2nd  Adar.  It  would  seem 
then  that  it  was  the  same  calendar  worked  in  the  same  way  that 
held  its  place  through  these  2000  years. 

But  further,  there  are  astrological  works  copied  for  the  library  of 
Assurbaniful,  but  purporting,  according  to  some  scholars,  to  ha\e 
been  originally  compiled  for  Sargon  of  Agane,  whose  date  ts  placed 
high  as  3800  BX* 

In  al!  these  works  the  same  calendar  appears  to  obtain.  We  find 
in  them  the  same  year  of  twelve  lunar  months^  reinforced  at  intervals 
^  by  a  thirteenth  intercalated  month,  and  in  these  tablets  the  order  of 
I  the  months  is  always  the  same:  Nisannu  (as  Bar-zig-gar,  Accadian) 
^^rrerywhere  appears  as  "the  first  month,'*  and  is  spoken  of  as 
^H^  the  beginning  of  the  year/' 

^H  We  find  on  the  boundarj-  stones  in  the  British  Museum  repre- 
^^tentaiions  of  several  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac:  the  Bull,  the 
Tortoise  (in  lieu  of  the  Crab),  a  female  figure  wiih  wings,  the 
Scorpion,  the  Archer,  and  the  Goatfish.  We  also  find  mention  of 
various  signs  in  the  old  astrological  works.  Some  of  these  signs 
have  not  yet  been  identified  with  their  modern  equivalents ;  as  to 
the  identity  of  others  we  may  guess;  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said 
**  Mercury  lingered  in  the  constellation  Gula,"  we  may  guess  that 
Gula  represents  Aquarius,  which  sign  in  the  Ei^ping  and  Strass^maicr 
tablets  figures  as  **Gu."  The  Scorpion  and  the  Goatfish  are  distinctly 
ipoken  of  as  "Girtab"  and  **  Munaxa"  in  the  old  tablets. 

From  all  these  sources  of  information  we  gather  that  the  tweh-e 
divisions   of  the  ecliptic  had  been  mapped  out  at  the   time  the 
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astrological  works  were  drawn  up,  and  that  some  (at  least)  of  these 
divisions  corresponded  exactly  to  the  signs  as  they  are  now 
represented. 

Many  scholars  have  held  that  the  twelve  Accadian  months  cor- 
responded to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  that  we  may 
trace  a  resemblance  in  some  instances  between  the  name  of  the 
month  in  the  old  Accadian  language  and  the  sign  into  which  the  sun 
at  that  time  of  the  year  entered.  The  following  months  are  those 
in  which  this  resemblance  is  very  striking : — 

ist  month,  Bar-zig-gar  (sacrifice  of  righteousness),  Aries. 
2nd  month,  Khar  sidi  (the  prosperous  Bull),  Taurus. 
3rd  month  (sometimes  called),  Kas  (the  Twins),  Gemini. 
6th  month,  Kigingirna  (the  errand  of  Istar),  Virgo. 

We  know  from  the  Epping  and  Strassmaier  tablets  that  the 
months  and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  did  in  the  Seleucian  era  cor- 
respond with  each  other  as  above  suggested,  and  if  further  research 
should  establish  the  fact  that  they  so  corresponded  in  Sargon's  time, 
then  as  we  find  Nisannu  (Bar-zig-gar)  throughout  all  these  ages 
holding  thd  place  of  "  first  month,"  and  marking  "  the  beginning  of 
the  year,"  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the  Accadian,  Babylonian, 
and  Assyrian  Calendar  dealt  with  a  sidereal  and  not  a  solsticial  year. 

Our  year  is  a  solsticial  year,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the 
Julian  calendar  (afterward  amended  by  Pope  Gregory),  our  months 
maintain  a  constant  relation  to  the  four  natural  divisions  of  the 
ecliptic,  />.,  the  solstices  and  the  equinoxes.  The  winter  solstice 
always  falls  on  the  22nd  of  December,  the  spring  equinox  on  the 
2ist  of  March,  the  summer  solstice  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  the 
autumnal  equinox  on  the  22nd  of  September. 

But  (as  we  have  assumed)  the  Accadian  year  was  a  sidereal  year, 
and  its  months  maintained  a  constant  relation  to  the  twelve  artificial 
divisions  of  the  ecliptic,  or  as  they  are  called  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  Nisannu  always  corresi)ondcd  to  the  time  the  sun  entered 
Aries;  Airu,  to  the  time  he  entered  Taurus,  and  so  on  through  the 
twelve  signs. 

The  equinoctial  points  are  however  always,  though  slowly, 
changing  their  position  amongst  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  ecliptic ; 
and  the  months  which  corresponded  to  and  clung  to  those  divisions 
must  have  held  in  different  ages  very  different  positions  as  regards 
the  four  great  divisions  or  seasons  of  the  year. 
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We  find  iit  the  Seleucian  era  the  year  ^^  beginning  with  NisanHu^ 
and  in  the  spring  iimt^''  and  this  seems  a  more  or  less  natural  season 
from  which  to  count  the  year  ;  but  when^  taking  the  precession  of  ihe 
equinoxes  into  account,  we  find  that  the  year  in  Hamurnbi*s  time, 
(2200  B.c,}  must  have  commenced  one,  and  in  Sargon^s  time  (3800 
B.C.)  two  months  before  the  spring  equinox,  we  feel  surprised  and 
perplexed  to  find  that  the  year  then  began  without  any  reference  to 
the  four  great  divisions  of  the  ecliptic. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  originators  of  the  wonderful  Accadian 
Calendar — a  calendar  so  well  thought  out  that  it  resisted  all  the  shock* 
©f  time  for  four  thousand  years^it  is  difficult  to  think  that  suet 
astronomers  who  could  so  skilfully  map  out  the  ecliptic  into  it 
twelve  parts,  should  have  taken  no  note  of  its  four  so  prom  men 
divisions,  the  Solstices  and  the  Equinoxes,"* 

There  is  however  a  way  to  account  for  this  anomaly,  or  rather 
there  is  a  supposition  which  will  allow  these  astronomers  of  old  to 
have  taken  note  not  only  of  the  months,  but  also  of  the  seasons  of 
the  year  when  first  they  drew  up  their  mighty  scheme. 

T^et  us  suppose  that  the  calendar,  which  in  Sargon's  time  Is 
alluded  to  as  an  already  well  known  and  venerated  institution,  was 
originally  drawn  up  at  a  much  earlier  date*  When  Bar-zig-gar  would 
have  been  the  *'  first  month,"  that  is  the  first  winter  month  of  the 
year,  and  this  date  (see  diagram)  would  have  been  about  6000  B.C.; 
at  that  date  the  sun  entered  Aries  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  the 
fnonth  Barzig-gar  (or  Nisannu)  might  well  have  been  called  **the 
beginning  of  the  year/* 

If  we  supfx>se  that  at  that  early  date  the  calendar  w*as  arranged 
by  astronomers  so  that  the  year  should  begin  at  the  wnnter  solstice, 


*  **  11  ny  0  point  de  doute  que  le  premier  pariage  fie  Tan  nee  et  du  moiivement 
du  soldi  n^iit  et^  en  deux  parties-  Le  tems  nij  eel  aslre  cess€  de  monter  vers  le 
noTttf  eetui  nu  1]  cessc  de  de&cendrie  vers  le  rnidi,  vqiH  deux  ^poques  remarqijsbles 
dans  Tann^Cp  et  une  divi.tiinn  naturelle  de  la  course  solaire.  Le  moment  des 
equinoxes,  Tobservation  de  T^gaht^  des  jours  et  des  tiutU  a  fourni  ime  nouvelle 
division  en  quaires  parties.  Celle  en  doufe  signcs  n'est  qu'une  subdivision  de 
ceUe-d,  un  partage  de  chaque  quart  du  cerck  en  trois  portions*  cbacune  de  dix 
li^T^  Cetle  li)rpDth^'ie,  dej^  (t^s  naturelle  par  ellerneine,  est  auto  ris^e  par  la 
traflition,  Cclles  de  TAsie  portent  qu'on  dhisa  d'aborcl  le  ^odlaque  par  des 
scihtice«  et  les  equmoxeSj  et  que  res  quaires  parties,  trop  ^tendueSt  ^tl\  i\^  sul>- 
di visees,  chacune  en  Irois.  Les  Fgy ptieri.^  attrihuoieni  i  Hermes  plusjeurs  divisions 
siiccessives  en  deux,  en  quitre,*:^  en  dou?e,  et  en  trente  six  parties/^  BaiLly, 
//i$i&if€  d£  tAitrcn&mie  M^derne^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  2S8» 
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and  that  the  winter  solstice  was  marked  by  the  conjunction  of  the 
sun  with  the  constellation  Aries,  we  might  describe  their  (the  astro- 
nomers*) work  as  the  work  of  the  Creator  is  described  in  one  of  the 
old  Babylonian  tablets  : — 

"For  each  of  the  twelve  months  he  fixed  three*  stars"  (or  groups 
of  stars).     "  From  the  day  on  which  the  year  begins  till  its  end" 

Centuries  rolled  by  however,  and  slowly  the  winter  solstice 
receded  from  the  sign  Aries  (see  diagrams),  Nisannu  was  no  longer 
the  first  month  in  the  sense  of  being  the  first  winter  month.  Still 
the  authority  of  the  originators  of  the  calendar  held  sway  ;  provision 
had  been  only  made  for  counting  the  year  as  a  sidereal  year; 
Nisannu,  or  the  month  in  which  the  sun  entered  Aries,  was  still  called 
the  first  month,  and  looked  on  as  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

At  last  after  a  lapse  of  6000  years,  when  the  winter  solstice  had 
moved  through  a  quarter  of  the  great  circle  of  the  ecliptic^f  in  the 
Sjleucian    era  the    spring  equinox  had  arrived  at  the  same  point 

*  According  to  Diodorus  "  24  stars  were  associated  with  the  zodiac,  12  being 
north  and  12  south."  The  expression  **  3  stars,"  then  evidently  refers  10  the  star 
of  the  zodiac  and  its  associated  "  north"  and  '* south"  star.  For  star  we  may 
read  **  group  of  stars." 

t  This  moving  of  the  equinoctial  point  through  a  quarter  of  the  great  circle, 
may  perhaps  explain  the  tradition  to  which  Syncellus  twice  alludes;  at  p.  17 
**  Syncellus  states  ihat  Eusebius  was  aware  of  the  Greek  opinion  that  longagesor 
rather  myriads  of  years  had  passed  since  the  l>eginning  of  the  world,  during  the 
mythical  moving  of  the  zoiliac  through  the  opposite  part,  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries  back  again,  for  the  complete  cycle." 

And  at  pp.  51,  52,  *'the  lime  of  the  zodiac*s  return  to  its  original  condition, 
according  to  the  stories  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  that  is,  ihe  complete  C)'cle 
from  one  sign  back  again  to  the  same  sign  which  is  the  first  minute  (?)  (second)  of 
the  first  division  of  the  equinoctial  sign  of  the  zwliac,  which  is  called  Kpcdc  (Aries) 
by  them,  as  has  been  described  in  the  Genica  of  Hermes  and  in  the  Cyramic 
books."  He  goes  on  to  say  this  is  the  ground  of  the  chronological  division  of 
Claudius  Ptolemy. 

Jean  Silvain  Bailly,  speaking  of  the  Indian  zodiac,  the  beginning  of  which  b 
])laccd  by  the  Brahmins  at  the  first  point  of  Aries,  suggests  that  a  similar  tradition 
may  have  prevailed  amongst  the  Indians  and  other  ancient  nations  to  account  for 
the  pre-eminence  so  generally  accorded  to  Aries  :  He  says,  **  Mais  pourquoi  onl* 
ils  choisi  cclte  constellation  pour  la  premiere?  II  est  evident  qucc*cst  unc  a&ire 
<le  prejuge  et  de  superstition  ;  le  choix  du  premier  point  dans  un  cerde  est 
arbilraire.  lis  auront  i\^  d^'cides  par  quelque  ancienne  tradition,  telle  par  exemple 
que  celle  que  Muradi  rapporte  d'apres  Albumassar  et  deux  anciens  livres  Egypticns, 
ou  on  liboit  que  le  monde  avoit  ete  renouvelle  apr^s  Ic  deluge  lorsque  ie  solcil 
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where  the  winter  solstice  had  been  when  first  the  calendar  makers 
had  *' fixed"  the  stars  *'  ("or  the  twelve  months  from  the  day  on  which 
iht  year  begins  till  its  close,*'  and  we  who  now  read  the  almanacs 
drawn  up  at  that  late  Seleuclan  era  are  not  (as  has  been  said  above) 
surprised  to  find  the  year  "  beginning  with  Nisannu  and  in  the  spring." 
I  The  propositions  then  contained  in  this  paper  are  these  : — 

I  I.  The  Accadian  year  was  counted  as  a  sidereal  year* 

1^^        II.  The  Accadian  calendar  was  first  thought  out  and  originated 

^B  at  a  date  not  later  than  6000  6X. 

The  grounds  on  which  these  propositions  rest  are  not  all  fiiHy 
established  as  yet 

The  first  proposition  is  founded  on  the  opinion  long  ago  ex- 
pressed by  many  eminent  Oriental  scholars,  that  the  Accadian 
months  corresponded  in  very  early  ages  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
If  we  take  into  account  in  connection  with  this  opinion  the  Pre- 
cession of  the  Equinoxes,  and  the  facts  that  in  the  Seleucian  era  the 
months  and  the  signs  did  so  correspond,  and  that  Nisannu  through- 
out all  these  ages  held  the  place  of  the  "  first  month  "  and  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  first  proposition  finds  strong  support,* 
But  even  if  the  first  proposition  is  granted,  the  second,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  only  an  opinion  based  on  the  unlikelihood  that  the  old 
Accadian  and  sidereal  year,  otherwise  sy  skilfully  dealt  with  in  the 
calendar,  should  have  begun  in  what  would  appear  to  be  a  hap- 
hazard manner  at  no  definite  season  of  the  year. 


iloit  aa  i^  du  belier,  R^gulus  ixxml  dans  k  colure  dcs  $olstices.  D*Herbclot  ne 
|)arte  point  de  R^guLtis  ;  tnais  U  Jit  que  selon  Abumassat  les  sept  planete^  etoieot 
en  conjonction  au  premier  point  du  l>clier  lors  de  la  creation  du  monde.  Cettc 
iradilidn,  ^ns  doute  fahulcuse^  Qui  venait  de&  inemes  pr^jug^s  que  cellc  de  BerosCf 
tloit  Asiatique,  Elle  a  pu  suffire,  ou  telle  autre  du  memc  genre,  pour  foniler  La 
pfi^fenetice  qwc  le£  brameSr  ou  !e§  anciens  en  gent^ral^  ont  donnee^  la  constellation, 
du  belief,  en  r^tahliss^tnt  la  premiere  de  leur  xodiaque.  Us  ont  era  que  ce  point 
du  zudiaque  ^toit  une  Srource  de  renouvellement,  et  ils  ont  dit  que  le  zodlnque  et 
t*Knn^e  se  renouvelloienl  au  mcme  point  ou  le  monde  s'ttoit  t&gin€tL**  BaiUy, 
J/isffiir£  df  rAsfr&Hemk  Antienne,  pp*  4S2  iind  4S3. 

•  In  modem  worlcs  we  find  the  terms  "  yselesa,"  "  fanciful,"  and  **  incon- 
venient," applied  Lo  the  Kodiae  and  it&  signs  ^  and  for  regulating  a  sol^ticial  year 
the  sign*t  3*r  ■' useless"  and  **  inconvenient,"'  but  the  theory  that  the  reckoning 
of  the  yea.r  and  all  it^  religiouik  festivalR  depended  on  the  observance  of  the 
zadiacal  signs,  would  help  to  account  for  the  widely  spread  veneration  in  which 
ibej  were  held  throiitghout  so  many  ages  and  by  so  many  nations. 
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It  may  seem  that  too  much  weight  has  been  attached  in  thii 
paper  to  what  can  only  be  called  a  guess ;  but  where  there  is  so 
much  that  we  desire  to  know^  and  so  little,  as  yet,  absolutely  known 
of  the  early  history  of  astronomy,  the  temptation  to  make  such 
guesses  is  great.  ,  . 

Modem  astronomers  often  speak  in  general  terms  of  their  sctencflH 
as  having  existed  in  a  **hoar  antiquity,"  and  in  "prehistoric  times;" 
but  Jean  Silvain  Bailly,  an  eminent  astronomer  of  the  last  century 
(though  he  had  not  the  materials  which  we  now  possess  in  the 
cuneifonn  tablets  on  which  to  form  his  opinion),  adduces  many 
interesting  facts  in  support  of  his  belief,  that  the  science  of  astronomy 
cannot  be  less  than  7,000  years  old — amongst  other  arguments,  he 
points  out  and  explains  the  calculations  by  which,  if  we  understand^ 
the  expression  **year"  to  represent  different  astronomical  cycles^™ 
and  not  the  year  of  365  days,  the  fabulous  ages  attributed  by  the 
eastern  nations  to  their  earliest  dynasties  of  kings  or  gods,  can  all 
be  reduced  to  the  period  of  time  assigned  to  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Bailly  says :  "  Nous  avons  vu 
que  chet  tous  les  peuples,  les  tems  anciens,  marques  par  des  fables 
et  par  des  nonibres  prodigieux  d*anm§es,  peuvent  se  reduire  k  Finter- 
valle  qui  s^pare  deux  ^poques  memorables,  celle  de  la  creation  et 
celle  du  deluge.  On  est  en  droit  d*en  conclure  que  des  hommes 
issus  de  la  me  me  souche,  partis  d'un  centre  commim  plac^  dans 
TAsie,  ont  emport^  avec  eux  la  m^moire  de  ces  premiers  tems,  celle 
du  nombres  des  difH^ rentes  revolutions  par  lesquelles  une  astro 
nomie  perfectionnde  r^gloit  la  chronologic,  et  qu*ensuite  ^tahlis  dans 
diffi^rentes  contrdes  de  la  terre,  ils  ont  tous  commence  leur  histoire 
par  celle  de  leurs  anc^tres  communs,*'  * 

It  is  to  their  earliest  heroes  and  to  their  gods  that  the  ancient 
heathen  nations  attributed  the  invention  of  astronomy,  and  amongst 
the  Jews  also,  according  to  Josephus,  Seth  was  looked  upon  a^g 
being  the  first  teacher  of  the  science.  ^ 

It  may  seem  a  bold  suggestion  to  place  the  formation  of  the 
Calendar  at  a  date  so  high  as  6000  b.c,  a  date  exceeding  as  it  does 
by  2,000  years  that  given  to  us  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles  for  the 
story  of  the  fall  of  man  and  his  expulsion  from  Eden.  If^  however, 
we  adopt  the  calculations  founded  on  the  Septuagint  version 

*  BftiUy,  HUtQin  de  r  Attr<^nomie  Amitting^  pp*  17,  iS« 
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the  Old  Testament,  we  shall  find  ourselves  led  back  to  the  same 
millenium  in  which,  if  our  theory  of  the  original  formation  of  the 
calendar  is  a  true  one,  that  marvellous  scientific  achievement  was 
accomplished. 

To  attribute  to  the  dwellers  in  Eden  or  to  their  immediate 
descendants  intellectual  gifts  that  should  enable  them  to  perfect  so 
grand  a  scheme,  does  certainly  not  contradict  the  story  of  the  Fall, 
but  rather  may  open  up  for  us  fresh  lines  of  thought  when  we 
read  of  that  transgressiop  in  which  the  pride  of  intellect  played 
so  important  a  part. 


[The  Plates  illustrating  the  above  will  be  issued  with  the 
next  number  of  the  Proceedings.] 
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UN  PAPYRUS  BILINGUE  DU  TEMPS  DE  PHILOPATOR. 
Par  le  Profksseur  E.  Revillout. 

Part  II.  • 
Chap.  3 — JLa  Question  des  Impdis^  sur  les  Ventes. 

Dans  notre  papyrus  on  voit  successivement  trois  taxes  difffrentes. 
Le  texte  porte : — 

TO  ira^  afiXJio'Tipiiyv  tcXo*  oktu)  BiofioXot^  Bi^pax/tov,  Bwpcai  rptuffimXew^ 
^oXkov  ij  aX\a7^9  riaaapa^  6po\ovi» 

Jusqu'^  present  on  n'avait  rien  trouv^  d'analogue  dans  aucun  des 
enr^istrements  grecs  de  contrats  d^motiques  qui  nous  sont  parvenus : 
non  seulement  quant  aux  chiffres — ce  que  nous  avons  expliqu^  dans 
le  pr^^dent  chapitre, — mais  aussi  quant  au  nombre,  et,  paiait-ily  II  la 
nature  m^me  des  impots  per9us. 

II  faut,  en  effet,  noter  d'abord  que  Timpot  dtait  unique  dans  tous 
les  enregistrements,  jusqu'ici  connus,  qui  en  faisaient  mention. 

Cet  imp6t  sur  les  alienations  d'immeubles  ^tait  d^j^  du  dixi^me 
sous  Psamm^tique  I*'.  Mais,  com  me  nous  avons  eu  Toccasion  de 
Texpliquer  longuement  dans  nos  lecjons  de  cette  annde  sur  le  droit 
archaique  des  Egyptiens,  et  comme  nous  le  montrerons  d'ailleurs 
dans  le  chapitre  suivant,  sous  Psamm^tique,  qui  parait  Tavoir  ^tabli, 
ou  laiss^  ^tablir,  le  premier,  il  ne  s'appliquait  pas  k  toutes  les  trans- 
missions d'immeubles,  mais  seulement  h.  celles  qui  se  faisaient  en 
dehors  de  la  famille  originelle. 

En  effet,  la  propri^t^  n'appartenait  primitivement  pas  en  Egypte 
^  rindividu,  mais  k  la  famille.  C'etait  h.  telle  famille  que  tel  bien 
avait  ^t^  "  confix "  par  tel  neter  hoiepy  par  exemple.  Aucun  des 
membres  de  la  famille  n'avait  le  droit  de  le  vendre,  et  quand  des 
arrangements  se  faisaient — depuis  Bocchoris — dans  Tint^rieur  m^me 
de  cette  famille,  ces  arrangements,  par  voie  d'^hange,  etc.,  avaient 

♦  Voir  Proceedinf^s^  Vol.  XIV,  p.  97. 

Note.— Les  chiffres  cntrc  parentheses  indiquent  les  notes,  voir  i  la  fin  de 
Tarticle. 
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toujours  le  caraci^re  d*une  d^l^gation  faniilLib.  Encore  fallait-il  pour 
qu'elle  fQt  legale  k  Thebes,  sous  !es  rois  Sabaka  el  Tahraka,  par 
exemple,  qu'on  tdi  fait  la  declaration  au  pr^tre  d'Amon,  pretre  du 
roi,  qui  pouvait  seul,  par  son  autorite,  dorsner  force  ex^cutoire  k  ce 
conirat.  Mais  c*est  justement  cette  declaration  au  pretre  d*Amon, 
pretre  du  roi,  qui,  peu  k  peUj  amena  une  nouvelle  jynsprudence, 
Ce  haul  personnage  sacerdotal  et  judiciaire,  qui  d^cidait  souveraine- 
tnent  de  la  1€galit6  des  actes,  en  vint,  sous  Psamm^tiquef  h  per- 
meitre,  toujours  sous  ranclenne  forme  de  transmission  familiale,  dcs 
alienations  d^guis^esj— -mais  k  la  condition  expresse  que  le  temple 
d'Amon,  seigneur  de  toute  la  contr^e,  et  auquel  appartenait  la  pro- 
pri^te'  eminenle  du  sol^  toucherait  pour  cette  alienation  extra-fanii!iale 
le  dixi^me  de  la  valeur  de  la  chose  vendue.  Cette  coutume  acquit 
bient6t  force deloi ;  et  quand  Amasis  (84)  permit  directetnent  la  vente, 
*'  recrii  pour  argent,"  sur  les  immeubles,  it  eut  bien  soin  de  laisser 
percevoir  pour  ces  ventes  Tancienne  dlsme  de  Ptammetique,  etc. 

Cette  dime,  nous  la  retrouvons  encore  sous  les  Ptol^mees, 
Plusieurs  contrats  ou  re^^us  du  temps  d^Everg^te  I"  par  ex  em  pie,  en 
font  expressement  mention^  et  elle  se  continua  aans  interruption  et 
au  me  me  taux,  jusqu'au  r^gne  d^Epiphane* 

1-es  choses  alors  chang^rent  de  face, 

A  la  mort  de  Fhilopator,  I'Egypte  s*^ait  soufevec,  presque  en 
entier,  centre  la  domination  grecque.  Epiphane,  encore  enfant,  ne  fut 
plus  roi  nominal  qu*a  Alexandrie,  ainsi  que  je  I'ai  prouve  le  premier 
dans  une  serie  de  travaux.  Mais  bien  tot  ses  tutcurs  fir  en  t  venir  des 
troupes  mercenaires  de  Grece.  lis  soumirent  peu  k  peu  par  les 
ariTies  quelques  villes  de  la  basse  Egypte,  entre  aulres,  Lycopolis, 
et  obligfrrent  d'autres  k  leur  ouvrir  leurs  portes  sans  combat  Enfin 
en  Tann^e  9  de  son  r^gne,  ils  couronnerent  soleiinellement  h  Mem- 
phis le  jeune  souverain,  et,  pour  achever  de  gagner  ceux  des  egyp- 
tiens  qui  luttatent  encore,  avec  les  rois  ^thiopiens  de  th^haide,  ils 
lui  firent  prend<*e  diversesmesuresphilantliropiques^  parmi  lesiquelles 
nous  irouvons  mentionn^e  la  reduction  de  certains  imp6ts^ce  dont 
le  dicret  triltngue  de  Rosette  lui  fait  son  principal  titre  de  gloire* 
Parmi  ces  impots  qu'Epiphane  diminua,  il  faut  surtout  signaler  ici 
rimpot  sur  les  ventes,  quHl  reduisit  du  dixibme  au  vingti^me- 

Cette  reduction  subsista  pendant  tout  son  r^gne  et  pendant  celui 
de  son  fils  Philomdtor.  Ce  fut  seulement  pendant  le  second  r^gne 
d*Everg^te  H  qu'on  en  revint  k  Tancien  taux  du  dixit^me,  auqut;!  on 
ne  renon^a  plus. 
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Mais,  est-ce  h.  ce  taux  du  dixi^me  —  encore  en  vigueor  sous 
Philopator — que  nousavons  affaire  en  premier  lieu  pournotrevente? 
Cela  me  parait  peu  probable,  car  cela  nous  donnerait  pour  nos  11 
aroures  ^  ^  un  prix  trop  bas  et  qui  ne  serait  pas  en  chifires  rends. 

Examinons  cependant. 

Si  Ton  admettait  cette  premiere  hypothfese,  le  prix  de  nos  11 
aroures  ^  |  s'^leverait  ^27  drachnies  et  un  hemi-obole  d'argent: — cc 
qui,  fait  deux  drachmes  deux  oboles  par  aroure,  car  ^videmment  on 
n'aurait  pas  tenu  compte  du  dixi^me  de  t^tart^morion  (ou  de  quart 
d'obole)  k  percevoir  sur  Texc^dant  d'un  total  qui  serait  exactement 
ainsi  de  27  drachmes  et  troisqaarts  d'oboles. 

£n  cuivre,  avec  la  proportion  legale  de  i  ^  1 20,  le  total  du  prix 
s'el^verait  seulement  k  3,250  drachmes,  au  taux  de  280  drachmes 
par  aroure.  Cette  estimation  serait  du  36*  de  celle  des  aroures  du 
jardin  de  Zois,  et  du  dixi^me  de  celle  des  aroures  vendues,  k  Thebes, 
dans  le  papyrus  III  de  Wilcken  {Actenstiicke  aus  der  JComg- 
lichen  Bank  zu  T/ieben)  ;  car  Hermias  achetait,  dans  ce  dernier 
papyrus,  pour  2,834  drachmes  environ  par  aroure,  le  dixi^me  d'un 
terrain  de  28  aroures,  ^  ^  i,  puisqu*il  payait  ce  dixi^me  8,000 
drachmes  (un  talent  2,000  drachmes).—  Dans  les  papyrus  relatifs  k 
cette  affaire,  comme  dans  ceux  de  Zois  et  dans  un  autre  du  recueil 
de  Wilcken,  on  avait  k  percevoir  d'abord  un  droit,  parait  il,  du  60^ 
et  de  plus  une  autre  taxe  du  centieme — analogue  k  la  centesima  des 
ventes  en  droit  latin.  II  est  vrai  que  les  ventes  grecques  dont  il 
s'agit  sont  faites  par  adjudication.  L*unc  des  deux  tixes  represente 
done  ccrtainement  les  frais  de  I'adjudication  judiciaire,  et  I'autre,  le 
droit  de  mutation.  Le  plus  probable,  c'est  que  le  droit  le  plus  ^lev^ 
(le  soixantieme)  est  plutot  le  droit  de  mutation.  Si  pourtant,  on 
admettait  Topinion  contraire  et  si  Ton  croyait  que,  par  une  raison 
particuliere  dont  nous  aurons  a  nous  occuper  plus  loin,  on  ait 
demandt^  dans  notre  papyrus,  au  lieu  du  dixi^me,  le  droit  de  muta- 
tion le  moins  elevd  possible,  il  faudrait,  dans  cet  acte  de  Nicon, 
multii>licr  par  ico  au  lieu  de  multiplier  par  10,  la  taxe indiquee,  pour 
avoir  le  prix  de  vente.  Cela  nous  donnerait  pour  Faroure  un  prix  de 
270  drachmes  d'argent  et  5  oboles,  ou,  en  cuivre,  un  prix  de  2,8co 
drachmes— ce  qui  se  rapproche  remarquablement  du  prix  de  2,834 
drachmes  par  aroure  qu'a  paye  Hermias  dans  le  No.  Ill  de  Wilcken. 

Mais  il  me  parait  plus  probable,  je  I'ai  A€]k  dit,  que  dans  les 
papyrus  en  question  le  droit  de  mutation  ^tait  le  premier  droit 
per<jU,  le  plus  important  d'ailleurs. 
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Au  laux  d^un  soixantieinei  chaque  diobole,  sixi^me  de  kati>  reprd 
sente  20  drachmes,  c'est-a-dire  un  outen  d argent,  ou  en  or — avec  la 
projxjrtion  de  i  ^  10  entre  I'argent  et  Vor,  que  j'ai  longuementetablie 
dans  mes  pr^€dentes  Etudes  monetaires,  pour  Tt^poque  ptolemaique — 
un  stratere  didrachme,  ou  kali.  Or,  un  papyrus  de  Leide,  admira- 
blement  publid  et  comment^  par  Mr.  Leemans,  et  qui,  com  rue  cet 
illusire  maitre  Ta  fort  bien  pcouv^,  sufifirait  pour  dtablir  la  proportion 
de  I  ^  10  dont  nous  parlions  tout  k  Theure,  nous  montre  que  le 
strat^re^argenteus-outen — ^tait  Tunite  raon^taire  d'apr^s  laquelle  on 
calculait  aussi  bien  Tinti^ret  des  creances  que  le  taux  des  impots. 
Huit  dioboles  ou  seize  oboks  font  done,  au  soixantit^me,  cent 
soixante  drachmes  de  capital  ;  et  quant  au  dichalque,  ou  quart 
d'obole,  qui  est  encore  indiqiit5  pour  notre  WXov,  il  y  ajoute  le  quart 
de  dix  drachtnes,  c^est-k-dire,  deux  drachmes  et  demie,  ou  deux 
drachmes  et  un  triobole;  total  du  capital :  162  drachmes  et  un  tri- 
obole.  Si,  en  nous  inspirant  de  la  mention  du  change  du  cuivre  in- 
diqu^  plus  loin  dans  notre  document,  nous  calculons  celte  somme 
en  cuivre  J  nous  n'avons  qu'i  multiplier  162  ^dr,  par  120,  ce  qui 
nous  donne  1 9*500  drachmes  de  cuivre  ou  trois  talents  et  quart, 
(trois  talents,  1,500  drachmes)  chiffre  fort  admissible. 

En  effet,  d'apr^s  ce  tarif,  chaque  aroure  serait  estimee  k  14 
drachmes  d'argent,  puisque  11  multiplies  par  14  nous  donnent  154 
drachmes,  auxquelles  il  faul  ajouter  7  drachmes  pour  la  demi-aroure 
==161  drachmes*  Quant  au  huitiJ;me  d*aroure,  il  reprt^i>ente  une 
drachrae  trois  quarts  (i  dr.  4oboles  et  i  h^mi-obole),  ce  qui  ferait  un 
total  g^nt^ral  de  162  J  drachmes.  La  difference  avec  le  cakul  porle 
sur  notre  texte  est  de  une  obole  et  demie  pour  le  capital ;  mais  sur 
ce  capital  d'une  obole  et  demie  on  n'aurait  eu  It  percevoir  qu'un 
demi  chalque,  somme  infime  qui  n'est  representee  par  aucune  n^on- 
naie  d'argent  exjstante  dans  le  monnayage  de  celte  ^poque,  pr^^c^- 
demment  examind  par  nous,  et  qu'on  a,  It  juste  litre,  negligee  pour 
cette  raison. 

Ce  simple  calcul  suffit  pour  demontrer  que  nous  avons  bien 
affaire  k  la  taxe  du  soixautifeme,  qui  esl  mdiqu^e  dans  les  papyrus  de 
Zois  pour  une  autre  vente  de  terre, 

Dans  les  papyrus  de  Zois,  si  bien  pub  lies  et  com  mentis  par 
Peyron,  le  prix  de  vente  de  chaque  aroure  a  ete  de  85  drachmes 
d*af^ent  (9,660  drachmes  de  cuivre),  puisque  le  total  en  cuivre  est 
de  64,000  drachmes  (10  talents  et  4,000  drachmes)  pour  6  aroures 
^  ^,  (total  exact  k  2  drachmes  et  demie  de  cuivre  pri:s,  payees  cette 
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fois  en  plus).  Oest,  pour  chaque  aroure,  environ  le  sextople  du  prix 
de  notre  terrain.  Mais  il  faut  remarquer  que  les  champs  vendus  ici 
ne  sent  que  des  champs  situes  en  Thdbaide — tandis  que  dansks 
papyrus  de  Zois,  il  s'agit  de  jardins  situes  dans  une  des  deux  cipi- 
tales  effectives  des  Lagides,  dans  la  grande  ville  de  Memphis  II  y 
a  certes,  maintenant,  plus  de  difference  que  cela  entre  la  valeur  des 
champs  de  Bretagne  et  celle  des  jardins  de  Paris. 

Dans  les  papyrus  de  Zois,  il  est  question  d'un  autre  droit  (do 
centieme),  pour  les  frais  de  I'adjudication  publique  par  autorit6  de 
justice.  Ce  droit  n'a\-ait  pas  a  etre  per^u  pour  une  vente  4  ramiabk 
comme  celle  dont  nous  nous  occupons. 

II  nous  reste  k  savoir  pourquoi,  dans  les  deux  alienations  en  ques- 
tion, et  dans  celles  qu'a  publi^es  A\'ilcken,  le  droit  de  mutation  a  M 
du  soixantibme,  au  lieu  d'etre  du  dixi^me,  (ou  i  certains  moments 
du  vingti^me),  comme  dans  toutes  les  autres  alienations  connues. 

Aprbs  notre  bilingue,  on  ne  pent  plus  songer  k  voir  dans  le 
soixantieme  un  privilege  de  Memphis — et  cela,  d'autant  racnns 
d'ailleurs  que,  comme  je  ra>*ais  d^jk  d^montr^  le  premier,  les  Mem- 
phites  payaient  le  meme  taux  que  les  Thebains  dans  les  ventes  or- 
dinaires:  c'est-^-dire  le  \nngtftme,  quand  les  Thebains  payaient 
ie  vingtieme,  etc.  (85)  Ici,  encore  une  fois,  il  s'agit  d'un  bien  de 
Thebaide,  dans  une  region  oli  le  dixi^me  avait  toujours  6t6  jusque42l 
per^u,  sans  interruption,  depuis  Psammetique  I*'. 

Mais  alors,  d'oii  \'enait  ce  privilege  exhorbitant?  Etaitil  done 
permis  aux  employes  du  fisc  de  reduire,  quand  ils  le  voulaient,  au 
soixantieme,  un  impot  qui  normalement  etait  du  dixi^me  ? 

Evidcmment,  on  ne  pout  songer  k  une  pareille  hypothfese,  et 
pour  expliquer  cette  anomalie  apparente,  cette  areXeia,  comme  disent 
les  papyrus,  (86)  nous  sommes  obliges  d'avoir  recours  k  une  toute 
autre  idee. 

Je  ferai  d'abord  remarquer  que  le  vendeur  est  ici  un  Grec,  et  que 
c'est  k  une  vente  entre  grecs  que  nous  avons  affaire  dans  les  papyrus 
dc  Zeis,  dans  ceux  qu'a  publi<^s  Wilcken.  Ne  serait  ce  pas  la  def  de 
ce  problfeme? 

I-^s  papyrus  nous  ont  appris  que  les  Grecs,  d6}k  tint  proteges 
par  Amasis, — qui,  selon  la  chronique  demotique  que  j'ai  publiee,  leur 
avait  donne  une  grande  partie  des  biens  de  Neterhotep — avaient, 
depuis  la  conquete  d' Alexandre  surtout,  une  situation  trbs  favorisee 
en  E^ypte.  J'ai  depuis  longtemps  public  plusieurs  papyrus  tres 
significatifs  k  ce  sujet ;  entre  autres,  un  document  relatif  aux  biens 
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dt  neterkptrp  du  dieu  Hormen  que  *Mes  Grecs,"  c^est-ii-dfre  sans 
doute  la  colonie  militaire  grecque  de  Thebes,  affermaient  k  des  ^gyp- 
tiens.  Dans  un  autre  papyrus^  grec  cette  fois,  et  que  j'ai  publie  le 
premier,  il  est  question  de  terres,  dont  un  kclkm-memphiU  {tic\ 
faisait  k  d^daiation. 

le  pourrais  citer  bien  d*autres  pieces  de  ce  genre  qui  paraissent 
prouver  des  concessions  de  terres  faites  originairement  au?c  conqu^- 
rants  macedoniens  par  Tautorit^  royale,  com  me  nous  en  avons  fait 
en  Alg^rie  k  nos  colons.  Ce  mot  meme  de  concession  me  semble 
^tre  celui  qui  traduit  le  mieux  le  mot  l^ip^u  qu'on  irouve  dans  notre 
papyrus^  comtne  dans  deux  tablettes  bilingues  depuis  longtemps 
publiees  par  moi  {Rezmc  Egyptologii^tie^  II,  It,  pi,  53  et  suivant?), 
labJeites  dont  une  a  €it  meme  reproduite  h.  nouveau  dans  le  chapitre 
precedent  Les  variantes  t^*  ^(upfa?  rij*  7]}*,  ou  rijf  7^*  n/t  ff«ip/*en*j 
que  Ton  rencontre  dansles  deux  copies  de  I'une  de  ces  tablette?, 
s^expliquent  tout  naturellement  par  **la  concession  de  terre'*  ou  **  la 
reire  de  concession,"  surtout  quand  on  voit  Tauteur  de  ces  tablettes, 
les  appliquer  k  la  concession  de  terre  n^cessaire  pour  un  torn  beau 
dibis  sacre*  N*est  ce  pas  le  terme  meme  dont  nous  nous  servons 
actuellemenl  encore  en  cas  pareil  pour  les  terres  de  cimeti^res  } 
Mais  n'est  ce  pas  aussi  le  mot  dont  nous  nous  servons  pour  lea 
concessions,  ks  donations  de  terres  faites  par  I'^tat  k  des  colons, 
etc*  ?  En  somme,  il  me  semble  extr^mement  probable  que  les  La- 
gides  aval  en  t  accorde  aux  Grecs  ^pigt^nes  des  privileges  part  icu  Hers, 
en  meme  temps  que  les  terrains  qu*ils  leurs  conc^daient. 

Sans  doute.  quand,  pour  droit  de  mutation  des  alienations,  les 
^gypiiens  payaient  par  argenteus-outen,  ou  statere,  un  kati^  ou 
didmchnie,  les  Grecs  pa}^ient  un  diobole,  ou  sixifeme  de  kati,  Et 
c'est  ainsi  que  s'explique  tout  naturellement  cette  expression  "8  dio- 
boles"  (au  Ueude  16  oboles)  qui  nous  avait  tant  dtonne  au  d(^but  de 
cette  j§tudc. 

Seulement,  sous  Philopatorj  qui,  d*apr^s  le  d^cret  meme  de 
Rosette,  comme  d  aj>rfes  tous  les  documents  con  tempo  rains,  avait 
augment^,  le  plus  qu*il  Tavait  pu,  tous  les  impots^ce  qui  am  en  a 
aussitot  apr^s  sa  mort  la  revolution  dont  nous  avons  parl^  plus  haut 
— ^on  exigea  des  Grecs,  en  outre  du  droit  de  mutation  d^un  sixi^me  de 
kati  DO  diobole  par  outen-argenteus  ou  stalere,  un  second  droit,  dit 
in'pfas,  **pour  Ta  concession,"  qui  paralt  un  droit  fixe  (un  triobole). 

Nous  en  arrivons  maintenant  a  la  troisifeme  taxe :  celle  qui  ^t^iit 
appet^e  x"^****'  ^  aXXu^^ff.    Cette  taxe  s'elevait  ici  au  quart  du  droit 
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de  mutation  (moins  un  demi-chalque,  ce  qui,  nous  I'avons  d^jk  dit, 
n'aurait  pas  pu  s'exprimer  dans  les  monnaies  d'argent  contempo- 
raines,  et  ce  qui  se  ndgligeait  toujours,  nous  I'avons  vu  dgalement). 

II  faut  noter  que  cette  taxe  n'est  plus  exprimde  en  dioboles, 
mais  en  oboles :  reaaapa^  0^0X01)9.  La  raison  en  est  bien  simple : 
il  ne  s'agissait  plus  de  la  calculer  d'aprbs  le  capital  selon  le  tarif  d'un 
diobole  (6*  de  kati)  par  outen-statbre,  mais  d'apr^  le  droit  de 
mutation  anterieurement  per9u,  et  qui  dans  notre  texte  s'dlevait  i 
8  dioboles  et  un  dichalque.  II  devenait  dbs  lore  naturel  de  suivre 
les  unites  grecques  les  plus  ordinaires  et  de  dire:  le  quart  de 
8  dioboles  est  de  4  oboles :  tiaaapa^  6(io\ou9. 

Ce  prix  de  change  parait  tout  d'abord  exhorbitant.  Mais  il  est 
bon  de  remarquer  qu'il  ne  s'appliquait  pas  au  change  seuL  En  eflRrt, 
dans  la  formule  x^^^*  V  'h  V  ^'^^^  point  Particle,  puisque,  cooime  od 
le  voit  pour  cufpeuv,  les  substantifs  doivent  ici  se  mettre  au  g^nidf: 
If  est  done  la  particule  »)  "  ou."  Mais  pourquoi  distingue-t-ou  ainsi  Ic 
prix  du  cuivre  et  celui  du  change,  alore  qu'en  definitive  le  change 
etait  du  cuivre  en  argent  ?  Pour  com  prendre  ce  petit  mystbre  il 
nous  faut  nous  r^ferer  k  une  des  circulaires  administratives  du  Musde 
du  Louvre — d'epoque  de  beaucoup  post^rieure  k  notre  coDtrat — 
qui  fixe  le  tarif  de  ce  qu'on  devait  exiger  pour  le  change,  soit  du 
montant  du  droit  de  mutation  des  ventes,  soit  des  autres  impdts 
analogues  dont  le  reXo^  devait  etre  per^u  en  argent  par  le  roi. 

Pour  ce  passage  de  la  5*  colon  ne  de  ce  papyrus  62  de  la  publica- 
tion academique,  nous  somiiies  oblig<^s  d'avoir  recoure,  non  k  cetlc 
publication,  mais  au  texte  donn^  par  nous  dans  la  I^ej'ue  Egyptolih 
gique  (3^  ann^e,  N"  I,  pi.  8,  et  N°.  Ill,  p.  82) ;  car,  d'une  part,  les 
savants  (^diteurs  primitifs,  les  veneres  Brunet  de  Presle  et  Egger,  ne 
connaissant  pas  la  valeur  des  notations  mon^taires  grecques,  avaient 
donne  k  ce  sujct  des  lemons  fort  d^fectueuses,  et,  d'une  autre  part,  ils 
s'^taient  souvcnt  trompd  dans  ce  papyrus,  ^crit  en  magnifiques 
onciales,  tant  pour  la  lecture  des  mots  des  plus  claire,  corome 
^vTtfpos'y  que  pour  les  restitutions  k  faire  aux  mots  abr^^s  ou  in- 
complets,  pour  la  coupe  et  la  ponctuation  des  phrases,  parfois 
inintelligiblcs  chcz  eux  et  ne  permettant  aucune  traduction  possible. 
Les  lecteurs  de  ma  J^n'i/e  Egyptologique  savent  combien  d^autres 
papyrus  de  la  publication  academique  ont  dA  etre,  par  moi,  r^tablis 
en  leur  entier  —  sans  que  i)our  cela  je  me  croie  plus  fort  hell^niste 
que  mes  chers  maitres  (87)  deja  nommes,  et  sans  que  j'aie  le  sentiment 
de  satisfaction  un  peu  naif  du  jeune  Reinach  corrigeant  quelques 
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le<,on5  de  mon  papyrus  d'Hypifride,     Tous  ceux  qui  otit  longtemps 
Inivmll^  par  eux-menies  connaissent,  en   eflfet,  la   difficult^   d'une 
i^ition  pnncfps^  et  les  erreurs  inevitables  qui  s'y  trouvent  toujours. 
Voici  ce  qu*il  faut  lire  dans  le  passage  \ — 

H^irr   ft  if  fit  tp\  ^  Km  twv  wptt^  -^nkKQi*   i(roi'CJ^((»frf),  i^tfTrfpa^  fici*,  ^wpi9  Ttj^ 
Tu?i'  ff^o  TOM  x^tpitr^wi*  ^  •  •  ,  ,  ,    (88)  /icat  f  J«^  rt^i^P  awvpilwP  mat  tiIXX* 

Ains!  le  papyrus  62  distingue  les  mval  vpov  upyvpwv  et  les  divtit 

Pour  les  premieres  le  prix  de  change  ^tait  par  mine  (par  100 
drachmes)  de  to  drachmes  deux  oboles  et  un  h^miobok.  Mais  il 
fallaft  ajouter  a  ce  taux  un  iriobole  pour  le  fcarnytLyiop,  c*est-a-dire 
pour  les  frais  de  transport  du  cuivre — m^tal  assez  lourd — ^et  une 
drachme*  un  triobole  et  un  h^miobole  pour  les  panirrs  "  amfpt^ufp" 
destines  h  recevoir  le  cuivre,  et  les  autres  frais,  ce  qui  faisait,  ajoute 
le  papyruSi  1 2  drachmes  et  un  triobole. 

L'addiiion  est  parfaitement  exacte,  et  aurait  pu  suffire  pour  faire 
connaitre  une  bonne  partie  des  sigles  mondtaires,  bien  avant  la 
decouverte  du  papyrus  Sakkakinis,  Dans  cette  addition^  c'est  le 
toial  ^videmment  que  la  circulaire  avait  surtout  en  vue ;  car  les 
chiffres  de  detail  ^  Iti  pf>ur  cent  pour  !e  change,  etc,,  paraissent 
assez  etranges,  Le  total,  lui,  est  d*un  huiti^me,  chiffre  en  somme 
fort  admissible. 

Quant  aux  taxes  peri^ues  pour  les  thvtrt  it-phs^  ^oXkov  taovopotf^ 
c'est4-dire  payables  en  cuivre  ison&me  sans  aurune  esp^ce  de  change, 
elles  se  dfvisent  en  deux  categories  :  1"  celle  de  la  bi^re,  "  ft^Tj^pa*," 
qui  est  en  tout  de  trois  pour  cent,  trois  drachmes  par  mine,  com- 
prenant  la  garde  "  tVi^rcevjJ/'  estim^e  une  drachme,  le  transport 
*' itttTe^e^^^ioi',"  et  les  autres  frais,  esttrnds  deux  drachmes;  (il  faut 
remarquer  que  le  total  de  trois  pour  cent  est  encore  un  chtifre  rond, 
puisqu'evidemment  les  frais  rdels  6taient  les  memes  pour  le  cuivre 
dependant  d'un  change  que  pour  le  cuivre  isonome,  c'est-a-dire  pour 
lequel  on  n^avait  pas  de  change  k  faire :  or,  apres  le  change  du 
cuivTe  en  argent,  on  exigeait  seulement  2  drachmes  et  un  ht?mioboIe 
pour  les  frais  divers  qu'on  estimait  3  dmchmes  pour  le  cuivre  isonome 
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de  i^vrrfpa ;)  2®  les  autres  taxes  payables  en  cuivre  isonome.  Mal- 
heureusement  pour  celles-ci  on  en  est  r^duit  aux  hypotheses :  dans 
tous  les  cas  nous  voyons  qu'elles  se  d^composaient  en  xe'/><^^*  ou 
frais  de  manUmeni^  et  peut-^tre  de  transport  du  cuivre,  en  prix  des 
paniers,  ti^»)  <rwvpi!)u}v,  et  en  autres  frais. 

Par  les  details  que  nous  venons  de  donner  il  est  facile  de  voir 
quelle  valeur  il  faut  attribuer  k  xa^^ow  ^  aWayrjv.  Cette  expression 
est  absolument  diff^rente  de  celle  de  xo^^o*'  7  aXKayif^  "  le  prix  da 
change/'  et  non  moins  diff^rente  aussi  de  xa^*^o''  ^^  aWay^  qu'on 
rencontre  dans  un  grand  nombre  de  papyrus  grecs,  et  sp^xalemeLt 
dans  un  papyrus  relatif  au  rendement  des  impots  compart  dans  les 
ann^es  12  de  Philometor  et  7  d'Everg^te  II  (papyrus  N*  67  de  la 
publication  acad^mique),  restitu^  par  moi  en entier  dans  le  N*  Hide 
la  3'  ann^e  de  ma  Revue  Egyptologique,  p.  114,  et  suiv.  Dans  cc 
papyrus  le  cuivre  dont  le  change  x«»^*fo*  ov  aWayii^  c'est-A-dire  dent 
le  change  en  argent  est  k  faire  selon  les  r^glements  administratifs, 
est  toujours  oppos^  au  cuivre  isonome  x''^'^''  < 0-01^0/109,  c'est4i-dire 
pour  lequel  on  n'exigeait  pas  le  change  en  argent.  Ce  papyrus 
vient  done  commenter,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le  passage  de  la  circulaire 
administrative  que  nous  venons  de  reproduire.  Leur  compaiaison 
prouve  que  x"-^*^^^  ^^  aWayi]  ne  se  rapportait  pas  k  la  nature  du 
cuivre,  qui  en  lui-m6me  aurait  dQ  etre  change  ou  non,  comme  on  I'a 
parfois  suppose,  mais  k  la  nature  des  impots,  pour  lesquels  le  roi 
exigeait  ou  n'exigeait  pas  un  change  en  argent  k  T^poque  de  I'^talon 
de  cuivre. 

Quant  h.  la  locution  x^^*^^^  ^  aWayij^,  elle  ne  se  rapporte  pas  k 
une  distinction  semblable  em  re  les  impots,  car  tous   les  impots 
^taient  encore  sous  Philopator  payables  en  argent.     Le  roi  venait 
seulement  de  permeUre  aux  particuliers  Egyptiens  de  payer  en  cuivre 
les  sommes  qu'ils  devaient  k  d'autres  particuliers,  et  pour  cela  il 
avait  etabli  un  second  ^talon,  Tdtalon  de  cuivre,  k  cot^  de  Tetalon 
d*argent,  et  fix^,  evidemment  d'apr^s  le  cours  actuel,  la-  proportion 
legale  de  I  k  1 20  entre  Targent  et  le  cuivre — les  nouvelles  drachmas 
de  cuivre  et  les  ancicnnes  drachmes  d'argent.     Mais  penser  qu*il  ait 
pousse  la  grandeur  d'ame  jusqu'k  permettre  de  le  payer  lui-meme  en 
cuivre,  ce  serait  allcr  beaucoup  tiop  loin.     Non!  Philopator,  qia" 
avait  ruin^  TEgypte  tant  par  ses  expeditions  guerri^res  que  par  so"=i 
luxe  et  ses  prodigalit^s  excessives,  Philopator,  qui  avait  fait  fuir  I — 
numeraire  d'argent  loin  de  la  valine  du  Nil,  pr^tendait  cependai — - 
qu'on  en  trouvat  toujours  pour  lui.     Du  reste,  si  Ton  n'en  avait  p^== 
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trouv^,  ce  roi  philanthrope  voulait  bien  en  procurer  lui-m^me  h  ses 
sujets  pour  leur  permeltre  de  payer  leurs  impdis*  Seulement^  en  ce 
cas,  il  demandait  pour  cela  des  droits  ^normes,  s'^levant  au  double 
de  ce  que  demanderont  plus  tard  les  enfants  d'Epiphane,  c'est4~dire 
au  quarts  au  lieu  du  huiti^me. 

Mais,  pour  arriver  k  ce  beau  total,  les  taxes  ^talent  aussi 
multiples  sans  doute  du  temps  de  Philopator  que  du  temps  des 
enfants  d'Epipliane, 

xaXtcoi^  »)  akXayif^  F^pond  ^videmment  aux  diff^rents  articles  que 
stipule  la  circulaire  administrative  citee  plus  haut,  1  .e  mot  x^^^^^j 
'*  du  cuivre,"  designe  tout  ce  qui  se  rapporte  au  iearu'^mymv^  c^est-i- 
dire  au  transport  de  ce  cuivre,  aux  paniers,  rt^rf  &wvpt%wp,  devant  le 
renfermer,  et  aux  autres  frais,  aytiXtL^iiuiti^  parmi  lesquels  il  faut 
comprendre  les  droits  de  garde,  EVnj-jr«w*/,  de  maniement,  x^^P^^^^^f 
etc. 

On  voit  que  les  agents  des  finances  ptol^maiques  s'entendaient  & 
faire  gonfler  la  note  des  pauvtes  habitanis  de  la  valine  du  Nil>  au 
motns  aussi  bien  que  nos  plus  habiles  usuriers  modemes. 

II  est  vrai  que  dans  I'esp^ce  le  Grec  Epigone  auteur  de  Tacte 
n'avait  pas  encore  trop  h.  se  plaindre,  puisqu'au  lieu  du  dixi^me 
exig^  |3our  les  ventes  de  la  part  des  Egj'ptiens  de  race,  il  ne  pay  ait 
comme  droit  de  mutation  qu'un  soixantit^me,  auquel  soixantifeme  il 
lui  fallait  seulement  ajouter  un  quart  du  dit  soixanti^me  pour  le 
change  et  les  frass  du  cuivre,  et  un  droit  fixe  d'un  triobole  pour  la 
concession  **  ^tn/jea*/'  c'est-^-dire,  pour  la  permission  que  lui  accordait 
It;  roi  dc  vend  re  k  d 'autres  un  bien  **de  concession,"  c'est-^-dire, 
conc^d<!  par  le  coaqu^rant  a  sa  Tamil  le. 

Ce  droit  f\%ii.  n^tait,  du  reste,  pas  k  percevoir  quand  un  grec 
tpigone,  au  lieu  de  vendre  un  bien  de  concession,  vendait  un  bien 
personneilement  acquis  d€\k  par  lui  ou  ses  ayant  cause.  En  cas 
pareil  le  Go*  ^tait  seul  k  percevoir  (avec  les  droits  relatifs  au  cuivre 
et  au  change)  s*il  s'agissait  d'une  venie  k  Pamiable,  et  on  n'avait  k  y 
joindre  que  les  fraisd'adjudication  s'il  a'agissait  d^une  vente  publique, 
comme  dans  la  vente  de  jardin  dont  il  est  question  dans  le  papyrus 
de  Zeis. 

Mais  ici  vient  une  objection  import  ante. 

Comment  se  fait-il  qu'entre  la  date  de  notre  contrat  de  Philopator 
et  celle  du  papyrus  de  Zois,  nous  ayons  une  vente,  faite  egalement 
par  un  Grec  sur  des  biens  de  neter-^wtep,  vente  pour  la  quelle  on  a 
per^u,  au  lieu  de  la  taxe  du  60%  la  taxe  du  20%  c*est-A*dire,  celle-14 
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meme  qu'on  exigeait  alors  des  contractants  ^g>'ptiens  de  race? 
Cette  vente  de  Tan  6  de  Philom^tor  a  ^t^  public  par  moi  dans 
ma  nouvelle  Chrestomathu  demotiqucy  p.  134,  et  suiv.  Elle  a  un 
enregistrement  demotique  portant  tr^s  nettement  ce  taux  du  20i* 

p  1^^  l^-u ^Ai>^Ai,  " la  part  du  20**  de  T^rit  (du  contratX  ^^ 

ci-dessus."     D*ou  vient  cette  nouvelle  anomalie  ? 

Oh  !  pour  moi,  la  chose  est  bien  simple. 

Le  contrat  en  question  est  un  contrat  Th^bain.  Or,  Thbbes, 
soulev^e  ^  la  mort  de  Philopator,  et  qui  avait  eu  successivement  les 
deux  rois  Harmachis  et  Anchmachis,  avait  ^t^  soumise  de  vive 
force  vingt  ans  apr^s  son  soulbvement.  Polybe  nous  apprend 
qu'Epiphane  avait  ^t^  alors  tr^s  dur,  et  qu'il  avait  montr^  un  aussi 
complet  manque  de  bonne  foi  et  de  fid^lit^  aux  paroles  juries  d*une 
capitulation  que  quand  il  s'^tait  agi,  dix  ans  plus  t6t,  de  la  capitula- 
tion de  Lycopolis.  Les  Thebains  avaient  ^t^  trait^s  en  insurg^  et 
chiti^s  comme  tels — non  seulement  pour  le  pass^,  mais  en  quelque 
sorte  pour  Tavenir ;  car  on  se  d^fiait  d'eux.  On  leur  avait  enlev6 
tous  les  anciens  privileges,  et  on  les  avait  soumis  au  gouvemement 
militaire  d'un  vice-roi — Fepistrat^ge  de  Th^baide.  I.,es  Grecs  de  la 
Haute  Egypte  patirent  eux-memes  comme  les  autres  Egyptiens ;  car 
on  leur  reprochait  la  faiblesse  avec  laquelle  ils  s'^taient  laiss^ 
releguer  en  Nubie,  au  del^  de  Sy^ne,  lors  du  soulbvement  g^ntol 
qui  avait  accueilli  la  nouvelle  de  la  mort  de  Philopator.  lis 
pcrdircnt  done,  du  coup,  leur  ancien  droit  de  ne  payeir  qu'un 
soixanti^me  au  lieu  d'un  dixicme, — un  triobole,  sixi^me  de  kati,  au 
lieu  d'un  kati,  par  outen-statere, — et  furent  assimil^s  aux  autres 
habitants  de  la  Tht^bai'de.  Les  H^ll^no-Memphites,  pour  nous 
servir  de  I'expression  d'un  de  nos  papyrus,  gard^rent,  au  contraire, 
leurs  privileges,  et  particuli^rement  celui  de  ne  payer  qu'un  soixant- 
i^nie,  ainsi  que  le  prouve  le  papyrus  de  Zois. 

II  va  sans  dire,  du  rcste,  que  quand  on  exigea  d'abord  le  ving- 
ti^me,  puis  le  dixieme,  des  Grecs  de  Th^haide  comme  des  autres 
Egyptiens,  on  supprima  en  menie  temps  pour  eux  la  taxe  relative 
"  a  la  concession,"  et  on  ne  leur  laissa,  en  dehors  du  droit  de  muta- 
tion, que  les  droits  rclatifs  au  cuivre  ct  au  change.  Ces  droits  ne 
sont  gen^ralement  pas  indiques  sur  les  enregistrements  mentionnant 
la  taxe  du  vingt icjme  ou  du  dixieme  ;  mais  c*est  que  le  cuivre  exigd 
pour  ces  enregistrements  est  alors  un  x"^'^*'*  ^^  dXXa7/J,  c'est-k- 
dire  un  cuivre  dont  le  change  doit  ctre  paye  ^part(fi^) — k  moins,  ce- 
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pendant,  qii*on  n'admette  qu'Epiphane  ait  encore  supprimd  le  prix 
do  change,  c'est4-dire  perm  is  d€  payer  le  vingti^me  en  cuivre  isu- 
nome^  lors  du  d^cret  de  Rosette,  c^est-5.-dire  au  moment  ob  il  %'oulait, 
par  une  apparence  de  philanthropic,  gagner  la  moiti^  de  TEgypte 
qui  lui  r^sistait  encore  et  oh  il  venait  de  r^duire  pour  cela  le  dixi^me 
au  vingtifeme. 

Dans  tous  les  cas,  cette  philanthropie  ne  tint  pas  devant  le 
Sliced,  com  me  durent  s^en  apercevoir  les  Grecs  dpigones  de  Th^- 
baVde. 

Mais  heureusement  pour  eux,  k  Epiphane  succ^da  ]*un  des 
meilieurs  souverains  qu'ait  eus  VEgypte,  PtoMm^e  Philom^tor,  qui, 
une  fois  debarrassd  d*Antiochus  et  des  competitions  de  son  propre 
fr^re,  s*atlacha  k  r%ler  toutes  clioses  dans  Vint^r^t  du  pays  et  de  ses 
sujets,  par  trop  exploit^s,  Ce  fut  dans  ce  sentiment  que  Philom^tor 
arracha  les  malheureux  Egyptiens  aux  caprices  des  fermiers  d*imp6ts, 
en  ordonnant  qu'aucune  taxe  ne  serait  per9ue  qu%  la  banque  royalcj 
apr^s  estimation  du  publicaln,  v^rifiee  par  un  controleur,  etc.  Le 
merae  sentiment  de  bienveillance  le  fit  revenir,  autant  que  possible, 
sur  les  d^crets  tyranmques  qui  opprhnaicnt  la  Th^baide  depuis  la 
conquete  d^Epiphane ;  et  plusieurs  des  papyrus  publics  par  Wilcken 
nous  prouvent  que  les  Grecs  de  Thebaide  furent  dbs  lors  traites,  k 
peu  pr^s,  comme  les  hell^no-memphites.  Les  papyrus  en  question 
sont  des  adjudications  de  terres,  soit  cuUivables,  soil  h.  bitir,  en 
Thi^baide  :  et  deux  d'entre  eux  (Nos,  I  et  III)  font  mention  expresse 
des  droits  du  soixanti^me  et  du  centifeme  pay^s  par  des  acheteurs 
grecs,  Aelouros  et  Hermias.  Or,  ces  terres  etaient  mises  envente 
par  le  fisc,  au  b^n^fice  du  fisc.  Nous  ignorons  h.  quelle  occasion  ]ti 
colli  ne  achet^e  par  Aelouros,  au  milieu  de  ses  terres  k  bl^,  avait  6i€ 
vendue.  Mais  il  n*en  est  pas  de  meme  pour  les  champs  cultiv6s, 
achet<5s  par  Hennias.  Cette  terre  k  ble  etait  nh^^nrGT^s^  sans  maftre, 
quoique  inscrite  sur  le  cadastre  au  nom  de  Phibis,  fils  de  Psemmis, 
et  de  Semminis.  Ces  contribuables  n^avaient  pas  pay<!  leurs  impots, 
et  r^tat  avait  saisi  leurs  champs,  qu'il  faisait  vendrcj  en  sp^cifiant 
qu'outre  le  capital  et  les  droits  de  vente  {du  soixanti^me  et  du 
centit:me)»  Tacheteur  auiait  k  payer  les  impots  en  retard,  t<J  tcaOtiKovia 

Bien  entendu,  quand  T^tat  faisait  ainsi  vendre  des  biens  devenua 
siens,  les  droits  de  mutation  et  d'ench^re  Etaient  complttcment  k 
payer  par  Tacheteurj  et  non  par  le  vendeur  II  en  eta  it  tout  diffd- 
remment  quand  il  s*agissait,  des  deux  parts,  de  particuliers.      C'dtait 
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le  vendeur  qui  avait  re^u  rargent,  le  prix  complet  eidg6  par  Ic  droit 
civil  ^ptien  pour  tout  "  ^crit  pour  argent,"  c'est-4-dire  pour  toot 
contrat  ^gyptien  de  vente.  C'etait  done  k  lui  k  payer  le  dixi^e  de 
cette  somme  totale.  Aussi  plusieurs  contrats  nous  disent-ils,  dfe  k 
temps  de  Darius,  que  le  vendeur  a  re^u  le  prix  complet  en  dehors 
du  dixibme  k  donner  aux  agents  du  roi  pour  le  ne/er  hoUp  d'Amon. 
Cela  indiquait  que  Tacheteur  avait  gard6  ce  dixibme  pour  le  donner 
au  percepteur,  et  n'avait  remis,  en  consequence,  que  les  -f^  au  ven- 
deur. Cette  coutume  devint  de  plus  en  plus  g^n^rale  :  et  les  re9U 
trap^zitaires  de  basse  dpoque  nous  apprennent  que  Tacheteur  a 
pay^  la  taxe.  Cela  se  comprend  facilement ;  car  si  le  vendeur  dtait 
principalement  obligd  k  payer  le  dixi^me  de  ce  qu'il  avait  ie(ii, 
Tacheteur  devenait  en  quelque  sorte  son  r^pondant,  puisque  sH 
n'^tait  pas  payd  c'^tait  entre  les  mains  de  Tacheteur  que  I'^tat  iaisait 
saisir  le  domaine,  implicitement  hypoth^qu^  par  son  droit  sup^eur. 
U  arrivait  done  tout  naturellement  que  Tacheteur,  en  payant  le  prix, 
en  gardait  entre  mains  la  part  proportionnelle  r^erv(^e  au  droit  de 
mutation,  part  qu'il  allait  solder  lui-m6me  pour  ^viter  un  oubli  dn 
vendeur  si  ^minemment  pr^judiciable  pour  luL  Cest  k  cause  dci 
obligations : — principale, — du  vendeur,  pour  le  droit  de  mutation,  et, 
secondaire, — de  Taeheteur,  rdpondant,  que  notre  papyrus  deNicon 
se  sert  des  expressions  to  vap  ai»xt>otepmv  tcXov; — tandis  que  dans  les 
circulaires  administratives  officielles,  il  ^tait  ordonn^  de  ne  pas  mtee 
mentionner  le  nom  de  Tacqu^reur  dans  certaines  estimations  verifite 
l)ar  le  controleur.  Le  principe  ^tait,  en  effet,  que  I'acqu^eur 
n'existait  comme  tel  pour  I'etat  qu'apr^s  la  vente  et  les  droits  pay&i 
Mais  tout  ceci  rentre  dans  mon  prochain  chapitre,  et,  si  j'en  ai 
dit  quelques  mots  ici,  c'est  pour  expliquer  comment  dans  notre  acte 
le  droit  ^tait  r^duit  au  soixanti^me,  alors  que  le  vendeur  seul  toit 
grec.  C'^tait  ce  vendeur  seul  dont  on  avait  k  tenir  compte  pour 
fixer  la  taxe. 


N.B. — Part  III  of  this  communication  will  appear  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Proceedings, — W.  H.  R. 
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NOTES  DE  PHILOLOGIE  6GYPTIENNE. 
»  Par  Karl  Piehl. 
{Suite.)* 
61.  Passage  du  Papyrus  Anastasi  IV ;  62.  Le  groupe  ^^    -^^ 
^^^K* '  ^     ^^'  Nouvelle  valeur  du  signe  ^f^J* ;     64.  Le  groupe 
^f^l^;6s.J  =  K_     66.  Le  groupe  ra^^l- 


61.  Le  texte,  provenant  du  Pap)mis  Anastasi  No.  IV,  que 
M.  Maspero  vient  d'expliquer  dans  les  Proceedings^\  appartient  au 
nombre  des  documents  hi^ratiques  dent,  k  mon  avis,  on  est  encore 
loin  de  saisir  toute  la  portde.  Je  tiens  particuli^rement  k  relever 
cette  demibre  circonstance,  notre  savant  confrere  n'ayant  nulle  part, 
dans  sa  traduction,  introduit  le  point  d'interrogation  dont  en  ^gypto- 
logie  on  a  tant  besoin,  et  cette  omission  pouvant  faire  croire  aux 
n^phytes  de  la  science  que  le  savant  fran^ais  nous  aurait  donn^, 
dans  ce  cas,  une  traduction  definitive. 

En  examinant  le  mdme  texte,  j'ai  cru  devoir  m'^carter  sur 
plusieurs  points  de  Tavis  de  M.  Maspero,  J  tout  en  reconnaissant 
qu'en  un  nombre  de  cas  je  me  considbre  actuellement  conime 
incapable  de  prononcer  une  opinion  assur^e,  mes  matdriaux  ^tant 
insuffisants  k  cet  effet. 

Voici  quelques  points  du  dit  texte  oil  je  crois  devoir  soutenir 
un  avis  difKrent  de  celui  de  mon  dernier  d^vancier : 


•  Voir  Proceedings,  VoL  XIV,  page  59. 
+  Vol.  XIII,  pages  410-427. 

$  Je  ne  veux  point  par  Vk,  blamer  Tarticle  de  M.  Maspero  qui  en  certains  cas 
contient  des  appreciations  que  je  regarde  comme  tr^s  heureuses. 
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PI.  ",1.6:  ^  J  s^js^G^Jl  J  ==• 

.www  AA^wv  $==5  21  I  D5  D  ^— ^        ^innD#wv^ 

"  il  n'y  a  point  d'hommes  pour  mouler  la  brique,  il  n'y  a  point  de 
l)aille  dans  le  district.  Que  sont  devenus  mes  convois  de  provisions  ? 
Les  ines,  ne  les  ont-ils  pas  git^s?"t 

Dans  le  groupe  fla()""^5r  ,  que  M.  Maspero  a  coup^  en 
deux,  je  vois  une  forme  du  mot  "TSTlJiJ,  dont  Goodwin,  t  avec  sa 
finesse  habituelle,  a  d^termin^  le  sens  interrogatif.  La  m^me 
variante  de  ce  mot  se  voit  un  peu  plus  loin  dans  notre  texte,  ou 

r.„^.v=,  iii--iM(i7:jii™?-§-ir;^ 

I  8  ^    ^  I  "Que  sont  devenues  leurs  dattes?    Mit 

/tscA !    lis  ne  portent  i>as  de  fruits  "  (ligne  9). 

rn  ^^  ^'""^  J  \& 

l^-^aw  \^  etc.  l  je  voudrais  traduire  de  la  sorte:  "A  la 

l/m  AAWW        (£111  / 

bonne  heure  [////.  .•  accords] !  N'ai-je  pas  le  petit  chien  du  scribe 
royal  Mdhihou,  qui  reste  avec  moi  k  la  maison  et  qui  me  sauve  des 
autres  chiens,  k  quelque  moment  que  je  sorte  !  II  est  avec  moi,  me 
conduisant,  sur  le  chemin.  II  n'a  qu*^  mordre  (les  autres),  pour 
que  je  me  lance,  brandissant  le  gourdin  (?)  et  la  courbache  parmi 
tous  les  chiens-loups,  qui  (se  montrent)  laches,  la  queue  entre  les 
jambes.  Le  soir,  il  penbtre  dans  ratable  des  boeufs,  en  mettant  le 
plus  grand  (des  boeufs)  ^  la  tete  des  autres,  sans  faire  de  distinction 

♦  II  y  a  ici  r^ellement  c^^a  *W  ^^  ^  \I.  O^.,  par  exemplc,  la 
manicre  dont,  h.  la  m^me  ligne,  s'ecrit  le  mot  S  '^, 

t  Chabas  (Recherches  sur  la  XIX'  dynast ie^  p.  19):  "Les  &nes  ne  con- 
sommcnt-ils  pas?" 

X  Zeiischri/t,  1868,  page  6.  Brugsch  ( irdrterbuch^  V,  page  362)  s'est  rendu 
partisan  de  I'acccption  que  nous  soutenons  pour  le  mot  0  ^  J\  '  ^,  mais  plus 
tard  (/./.  VII,  page  T027),  il  abandonne  cette  acception,  bien  k  tort  selon  nous. 

§  Encjre  ici,  M.  Maspero  a  coup^  notre  groupe  en  deux. 
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entre  {ceux  qui  sont  h)  la  queue.  Sa  face  est  formidable  par  Taide 
de  Dieu,  qui  protege  ce  qu'ii  aime.  Le  feu  qut  s'est  etabli,  ne 
recule  pas," 

Si  le  groupe  pQ  ^g\  ^-— Si  est  k  consid^rer,  comme  introduisant 
une  nouvelle  phrase — ce  que  d'accord  avec  M.  Maspero  nous 
pensons — nous  ne  saurons  actueihmtnt  Texpliqiier  autrement  que 
comme  un  imperalifj  une  interjection.  Cela  6tant,  le  sens  "i  la 
bonne  heure  "  pouj  ce  mot,  me  parait  trfes  vraisemblable.     Le  verbe 

]  K  ^  aj)  P^''  ^I-  Maspero  a  ^t^  traduit  "aboyer."  Mais  je  ne 
connais  pas  de  preuves  en  faveur  d'une  telle  signification.  La 
racine  j)  ft  ^****^ ,  au  moins  dans  les  exemples  que  j'en  connais, 
quant  aux  basses  epoques,  a  un  sens  bien  plus  s^rieux,     Cfr.^  par 

le  groupe  hi^n^  determine  avec  le  couteau  et  parallelc  au  mot  hekm^ 
^'ddtmire,  an^antir/'  doit  avoir  ^  t>eu  pr^s  ce  dernier  sens*    De  m^mCj f 

dans  Texpression  suivante :   <^3>  J  8  e/  ^"'^^^  J  ^m  ^"^^  1 1  ^  ' 

"  pour  an^antir  Tennemi  du  dieu  An/'^Dans  ces  circonstanccs.  le 

groupe    jIg       fa  Su  d'Anastasi  IV  doit  dgalement  designer  "de- 

tmire,  an^ntin*'      Le   dt^terminatif   ^K  est   trfej  k  propos  ici,  la 

bouche  ^taitt  Finstrument  avec  lequel  le  chien  **  d^truit,  andanlit." — 

Quant  \  VexplicaUon  propos^e  par  moi  pour  <       ^^  \  -^-^^ 

\\  (D  ^  I ,  je  me  borne  k  renvoyer  \  la  r^gle  que  j*ai  ^tahlie  dans  La 

Zeituhrtfi^  i886  (page  i8,  g  XXV),  rbgle  que  dernibement  J  j*aj  eu 

Toccasion  de  citer.— L'cxpression  ^  ^K\   1^  ^    1        ^  ^^^^  Tarticle 

dK\k  plusieurs  fois  menlionne,  a  ^t^  traduit  ''  haut  la  queue."  \l  me 
•;emble  qull  faut  plutot  rendre  celte  expression  par  "celui  qui  ^tend 
Ja  queue,"  c'est4-dire,  par  rapport  i  un  chien  '*  celui  qui  a  la  queue 


*  DilutCHZN,  Ttmp£l'ImchriJtm^  I,  XCIX, 

f  PJEHL,  fmfri/tiofjs  Ifi/r&£iyfiM^M4,     Seconds  Srrie,     PI*  XlLj  ligne  7. 

^  Prof^Jinp^  XI 11,  page  365,   DDtCp     Cette  rtgle  s'applique  aussi  aux  ex- 
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entre  les  jambes."  Cfr,  k  ce  sujet :  ^^  "^ZI^  '1  a  4  M  1 1  ft 
I  K  JJ*  "-^"^^^  seigneur  d'Ap,  roi  des  dieux,  dieu  grand  qui 
reside  ^  Edfou,  beau  de  face,  i  la  barbe  longue  ;^^  i^^  T  /:\  ^  R 
1 T  "celui  dont  la  vie  dure  longtemps,  dont  la  royaut^  seprolangey\ 
I  .e  sens  que  nous  avons  propose  pour  Texpression  A  ^KS.  X  1  '  ,  J 
est  corrobor^  par  Tadjectif \    qui  pr^cbde  et  signifie,  non  pas 

"  le  rouge,"  mais  "  le  liche  "  (c'est4-dire  la  notion  "  rouge  "  prise  en 
sens  moral). 

La  suite  de  notre  texte  est  ^galement  consacr^e  k  I'^loge  du 
petit  chien  du  basilikogrammate  Mabibou.  Comme  il  est  dit,  entre 
autres,  que  le  petit  chien  en  question  U  soir  mbne  les  troupeaux 
dans  leurs  pares,  il  me  semble  par  1^  (comme  par  d'autres  raisons 

aussi)  peu  probable  que  Texpression  ^\    A^  8  ^v    £i 


(PL  XIII,  1.  i)  signifie  "au  milieu  du  sommeil."  Je  la  traduirais 
plutot  "  pour  le  divertissement,  pour  (me)  distraire."  Notre  auteur 
attribue  d'ailleurs  au  petit  chien  des  qualit^s,  dont  Dieu  est  la 
source,  et  il  finit  en  en  exaltant  les  mdrites  par  la  citation  d'un  dicton 
egyptien :  "  Le  feu  qui  s'est  ^tabli,  ne  recule  point."  Le  mot 
"  reculer "  s'^crit  ici  ^.^  pg  I »  ^^  ^"^  J'^^  ^'^  devoir  corriger  en 
ZZ^^i  les  signes  hidratiques,  correspondant  ^  pg  et  A.,  se  res- 
semblant  beaucoup,  dans  les  papyrus  de  la  XIX*  dynastie,  ^poque 
d'ou  date  notre  document.} 

62.  Dans  une  note  ant^rieure,§  j'ai  dtudi^  le  role  du  mot  ^dc, 
quand  il  entre  dans  certains  composes.  A  cette  occasion,  j'ai  corn- 
mis  une  erreur,  en  voulant  expliquer  le  compost  ^    ^^  ^j  1 


d  une  autre  mani^re  que,  par  exemplc,  celui  de  ^^ie 

*  PiEHL,  Inscriptions  Hie roglyphig lies,     Seconde  Serie.     PI.  L,  lignc  1. 

t  PiEHL,  he.  eiL,  PI.  LXXVIII,  ligne  5. 

X  Erman  {Aegypten^  page  1 71)  a  partiellcment  traduit  et  paraphrase  notre 
texte.  Sur  un  point  nous  tombons  d'accord,  li  oil  M.  Maspero  a  uce  autre  opinion, 
j'enlends  le  sens  du  groupe  (j  gj  7^  "  J^.  Mais  je  ne  vois  pas,  comment  mon 
savant  ami  de  Berlin  est  arrive  ^  trouver  mention  de  d^(f i/x chicns,  dans  notre  texte. 

§  Proceedings y  XIII,  page  359. 
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TWENTY-SECOND   SESSION,   1891-92- 


Fourth  Meeting^  2nd  February^  1892. 
P.  LE  PAGE  RENOUF,  Esq.,  President. 

IN  THB  CHAIR. 


The    following   Presents   were   announced,    and   thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 

From  Jos.  Offoid,  Junr. : — Die  biblischen  sieben  Jahre  der 
Hungersnoth  nach  dem  Wortlaut  einer  altagyptischen  Felsen- 
Inschrift    Von  Heinrich  Bmgsch.    Leipzig.    8vo.     1891. 

From  the  Author,  Gioacchino  Gambino  Bagnasco: — Americae 
Retectio  Atlas :   Monography.     Palermo.     8vo.     1892. 

From  the  Author,  Rev.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  S  J. : — Degli  Hittim  o 
Hethei,  e  delle  loro  migrazioni.    No.  XV.     8vo.     1892. 
Civilt^  CattoHca,  Serie  XV.     Quad.  997. 

From  the  Publishers,  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons  : — Records  of  the 
Past.    VoL  V.    Edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce.    I^ondon.    8vo.    1892. 
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verifier  mon  assertion  =5^^jf(ifi^^TS5^6i 

sur  le  feu,  un  wr  6tant  roti,  un  bouc  sur  *le  mangeur  de  la  moisson,'"* 
une  "bete  f6roce  *sur  la  flamme,'"  etcf  Ici  le  mot  iir  est  visible- 
ment  un  designation   d'animal,  mais  de  quel  animal?     A  cette 

question  r<5pond  le  passage  de  texte  que  void:  ^Qj^ft  ^^ 
^^  \^  C3EZI  //nI  c >  O    w  ©  "  Le  roi  du  Midi  et  du  Nord,  prince 

qui  ^crase  le  pore  (ou  plutdt  le  sanglier),  celui  qui  frappe  I'stfiimal 
typhonien  dans  la  ville  de  Chen-Nechen."  J 

Mais  le  pore  (ou  le  sanglier)  n'a  pas  seulement  le  nom  de  ur^  en 
^gyptien,  le  signe  ^^,  en  quality  d'hi^roglyphe  phondtique,  a 
aussi  la  m^me  lecture,  comme  dans  les  exemples  suivants  ; 

repose  jamais."  § 

grandell  majesty."  Cette  dernibre  expression  se  comparerait  trfes 
i  propos  avec  celle^i  (j^^%^^^=^^,^®  "!»« 
sc  rendent  vers  leur  sanctuaire,  avec  des  allures  dignes  et  en  trfes 
grande  majesty. "H 

On  peut  done  en  toute  assurance  insurer  au  syllabaire  hi^rogly- 
phique  la  valeur  ur  k  cot^  du  signe  ^f^}*  (rasp.  ^^^  ). 

64.  La  combinaison  de  signes  ^^  \|/  00*^  se  rencontre  plus 
d'une  fois  i  Edfou,  dans  des  expressions  qui  vous  font  voir  qu'il  ne 
faut  point  la  considerer  comme  repr^sentant  deux  mots,  mais  unique- 
ment  un  seul     En  void  quelques  specimens  : 

*  Designation  euphemique  du  feu. 

t  PiEHL,  Inscriptions  Hiiroglyphiqucs^  Nouvelle  S^rie,  PI.  CXIX,  lignc  7. 
J  PiEHi ,  ibid.^  PI.  CIV,  ligne  9. 
§  PiEHL,  ibid.,  PI.  XXI,  ligne  6. 
II   PiEHL,  ibid.,  PI.  XXXV,  ligne  5. 

IF  PiEHL,  ibid.,  PI.  LXIII,  li|rne  2.      Pour  des  expressions  analogues,  voi 
DQmichen,  Kalender-Inschriften  VC,  24 ;  Mariette,  Dendirah^  IV,  19,  etc 
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centre  la  vile  bete,  j'ai  nettoyd  le  monstrc."* 

-^"^:^^^<^(|(|^f5f  *^I1  a  ouvert  les  cotes  de  la 
vile  b^te."  J 

Je  ne  crois  pas  me  tromper,  en  attribuant  k  notre  groupe  la 
lecture  d^i  et  en  le  rapprochant  du  groupe,  d6]k  connu,  ( '  o  /III  ««*=»..-  * 


Peut-^tre,  le  mot  QA  "^^  ^  II  ^st-il  aussi  une  variante  du  vocable 
en  question;  je  pars  alors  de  la  supposition  trfes  raisonnable,  que 
la  lecture  dA,  qu'a  propos^e  M.  MASPERolf  pour  le  signe  Qy\y  soit 
ici  de  mise. 

Des  observations  qui  pr^cbdent  il  r^sulte  d'ailleurs,  que  le  signe 
'^i^  des  basses  ^poques  quclquefois  a  la  valeur  de  la  lettre  (],  ce 
qui  est  nouveau,  je  crois.     II  est  sans  doute  inutile  de  rappeler  que 

rorigine  de  cette  valeur  est  k  chercher  dans  le  nom  (j-jlfl^^^^ 
du  taureau. 

65.  L'^quation  t  =  k^^  /  me  semble  r^sulter  de  deux  passages 
de  textes,  emprunt^s  k  Edfou.  Je  les  soumettrai  ici  k  Texamen  des 
Cvjll^gues,  tout  en  reconnaissant  qu'il  faut  peut-^tre  trouver  plusieurs 
examples  analogues,  pour  que  la  dite  Equation  soit  absolument  siirc. 

a.  "  Horus  d'Edfou,  dieu  grand,  seigneur  du  ciel "  H  m  1 0 . 
I     7^M  "qui  brille  dans  le  ciel,  qui  regardesamaison."**   Le 

♦  Naville,  Afy/A^  ef /fonts.  III,  ligne  5. 

+  Naville,  idiJ.,  I,  ligne  6. 

i  Naville,  idiJ,,  IV. 

§  Dumichen,  Tempel-Insckrifteity  I,  XXIX,  ligne  7.  Cfr,  Brugsch, 
IVorterbuch  V,  page  128. 

II   PiEHL,  loc.  cit,,  PI.  CIV,  ligne  8. 

H  Cfr,  Proceedings,  XIII,  page  299,  et  Le  Page  Renouf,  ibid.,  XIII, 
page  316. 

•*  Dumichen,  Tempel-Inschriften,  I,  CIX,  ligne  6  [corrig^  k  Edfou  par 
2kladame  Piehl]. 
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texte  parallfele  donne  ceci :  "  Horns  d'Edlou,  dieu  grand,  seigneur 

dans  le  ciel,  qui  contemple  son  monument."* 

wk.'ffl^    "^"'^^  ^^^   accorde  victoire,  puissance,  d'etre  fort,  de 
soigner  les  int^r^ts  des  deux  pays,  ^tant  roi  du  Midi  et  du  Nord"t 

66.  Au  Papyrus   Harris  No.   i,  nous  rencontrons   un  groope 
rn^^  tt  ^"^  ^^^  expressions  suivantes    I  SfD^jk 

"garments."     Brugsch  Texplique  comme  "Name  einer  besondeien 
Art  von  Byssusgewandern." 

Je  considfere  notre  mot  comme  ^tant  d*origine  s^mitique,  ct  en 
effet,  Texterieur  n*en  peut  gubre  etre  dit  ^gyptien. 

Les   textes   ptolemaiques   (FEdfou,   nous   pr^sentent   un  veibe 
I  qui  jusqu'ici  est  rest^  inaper9u  par  les  lexicographes  ct 
qui  me  parait   donner   T^tymologie  du  groupe    fQ^^^^  J.^' 
Envoiciunexemple:  ^3^  ^^rai^^^l^.^^iY^    o 

"Ton  costume  a  ^t^  frabriqu^,  tes  ornaments  ont  ^t^  travaill^s  tm 
artistiquement   executes   par  Hethotep."||      Si  mon   acception  est 

juste   rn^jv  ft^   serait  ^tymologiquement  un   "habillement 

elegamment  fait." 

N'c'tant  pas  st^mitiste  de  profession,  j'ai  cru  pouvoir  m'adresser 
h  un  jeune  savant  d'Upsal,  M.  Karl  Zetterst^en,  qui  s'adonne 


*  Dlmichen,  Tcmpcl-Tnschriftm^  I,  CX,  Ifgne  5. 

t  Di-MICHKN,  ibi'i.^  CX,  ligne  7.    J'accepte  les  conclusions  de  M.  I-e  Pack 

J^ENOUF  {Prorec(fini:^s^  XIV,  p.  23)  concemant  le  sens  du  groupe  i5».      Cfr. 
d'aillcurs  Pikhl,  dans  la  Zeitschrift^  1887,  pages  40,  41. 

X  Loc.  Ixtud.^  XIV,  a  II. 

§  IbuL,  LXIII. /^2. 

'   Naville,  Textes  relatifs  au  Mythe  tf/forus,  VII,  ligne  I. 
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serieusetnent  aux  langues  s6tnitiqties,  pour  avoir  des  Wafrdssements 
concemant  la  matffere-  II  m'a  appris  quil  existe  une  racine  s^mi- 
tique,  ayant  le  sens  de  "etwas  mit  der  rechten  Hand  machen, 
kunstgerecht,  richtig  verfertigen/'  etc.,  qui  a  ete  conservee  h  Th^breu 
TOH^  Vy^*  ^t  qui  d'ailleurs*  a  6ti  representee  par  la  plupar£  des 
autres  langues  semitiques.     Je  crois  que  cette  racine  foumit  une 

bonne  explication   du  mot  ^gyptien  [l]  fl    ^^  ^^  ^^^  d^riv^ 

rn  ^^  11  ^  *     ^^^^  entendu,  je  ne  suis  pas  d'accord  avec  les 

sdmitistes  pour  refarder  le  sens  "  etwas  mit  der  rechten  Hand 
machen/*  comme  roHginaire  et  celui  de  "  kunstgerecht »  richtig 
verfertigen  **  comme  le  derive,  J*at  Vacception  tout  opposee,  et 
les  indo-gemianistes  ne  m^en  demandent  assurement  pas  la  cause,  car 
lis  savent  k  merveille  que  la  main  droite  et  ses  actions  se  d^signent 
hten  souvent  par  des  racines,  signifiant  "  kunstgerecht,  richtig  ver- 
fertigen»  richtig  sein,"  etc*  [C/r.  I'anglais  ri^ktj  Tall  em  and  ret^At,  le 
fran^ais  drmt  (directus),  Tislandais  kasgr  {Utter:  "habile,  exerce'*), 
etc.,  ctc»]. 


NoTB  ABDiTiONELLE.— Le  paragraph e  65  ne  donnant  pas  des 
preuves  definitives  en  faveur  de  requation  nouvelle  T  =  at^^  ,  je 
crots  devoir  en  donner  i  cetle  occasion,     Les  voici :— 


Hr '  I  "J^   '^  presente  Poune  avec  ses 
[iroduits,''t     Une  variante  du  me  me  texte  a  la  teneur  suivante : 


*  Je  fegatde  alors  le  rn  f!e  rO  ^^  t^  "'  \  5  comme  *nofgaTiique,  sup- 
position qui  n'e«l  gu^re  trop  Hardie,  C'cst  la  meme  partlcularite  qui  3.  donnc 
f^aissanee  auic  deux  formes  y^  {hib)  et  O  i^^^)  ^^  ^^^»  signlfiiint  ccsiir.  C/r. 
d'aJlleurs  le  copte  P^^pA.  ^  cote  du  grec  o^,  le  copte  P^TfCOC  aupr^s  di* 
grec  TtfoCiOii  les  deux  fnrmes  copies  ^"CJOC,  PjA.VlOC  pour  Ic  grec  ayw^^tic* 

+  DUMICHRN,  Temptl-Insckriften  I»  LUI, 

t  PiJiHLp  ImtnpiWHi  Hiir^^fy^hii^uts^  Premitre  S^rie,  PL  CLXXVIIL 
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U    J\  Y^ 


Tfa 


''  maitresse  de  marche  dans  le  pays 


de  7>>t  her "    (=  ^  t^^   d'autres  textes), 

(=  y         )  avec  ses  ailes.") ' 

Maintenant,  Tombre  meme  d'un  doute,  quant  k  notre  th^se,  doit 
avoir  €t€  dispers^e. 

Upsal,  14  Janvier^  1892. 


*  DuMicHEN,  loc,  cit,^  LXXII,  1.  1. 
t  DiJMicHEN,  ioc,  cif.f  LXXII,  L  3. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  ARE  REQUIRED  FOR  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


Alker,  E.,  Die  Chronologie  der  Bucher  der  Konige  und  Paralipomenon  m 
Einklang  mit  der  Chronologie  der  Aegypter,  Assyrer,  Babylonier  und  Medcr. 

Amelineau,  llistoire  du  Patriarche  Copte  Isaac. 

Contes  de  I'fegypie  Chr^tienne. 

Amiaud,  La  Legende  Syriaque  de  Saint  Alexis,  l*hoinme  de  Dieu. 

A.,  AND  L.  Mechineau,  Tableau  Compart  des  Ventures  Babyloniames 

et  Assyriennes. 

Mittheilungen  aus  der  Sammlung  der  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer.    2  ptiti. 


Blass,  a.  F.,  Eudoxi  ars  Astronomica  qualis  in  Charta  Aegyptiaca  superesL 

Botta,  Monuments  de  Ninive.     5  vols.,  folio.     iS47-i85a 

Brugsch-Bey,   Geographische   Inschriften  Altaegyptische  Denkmaeler.    VoU. 

I— III  (Brugsch). 
Recueil  de  Monuments  ^gyptiens,  copies  sur  lieux  et  public  par 

H.  Brugsch  et  J.  Diimichen.    (4  vols.,  and  the  text  by  Dumidicn 

of  vols.  3  and  4.) 
BURCKIIARDT,  Eastern  Travels. 

Cassel,  Paulus,  Zophnel  Paneach  Aegyptische  Deutungen. 
Chabas,  Melanges  figyptologiques.     Series  I,  III.     1862-1873. 
DuMiCHEN,  Ilistorische  Inschriften,  &c.,  1st  series,  1867. 
2nd  series,  1869. 


Altaegyptische  Kalender-Inschriften,  1886. 

Tempel- Inschriften,  1862.     2  vols.,  folio. 


Earle's  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue. 

Ebers,    G.,   Pap>Tus   Ebers.      Die  Masse  und   das   Kapitel   iiber   die   Augco 

krankheiten. 
Erman,  Die  Sprache  der  Papyrus  Weslcar. 
Etudes  figyptologiques.     13  vols.,  complete  to  1880. 
Gavet,  E.,  Steles  de  la  XII  dynastic  au  Mus^e  du  Louvre. 
GOLENISCHEFF,  Die  Metternichstele.     Folio,  1877. 
Haupt,  Die  Sumerischen  Familiengesetze. 

Jastrow,  M.,  a  Fragment  of  the  Babylonian  "Dibbarra"  Epic. 
Jensen,  Die  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier, 

Joachim,  H.,  Papyros  Ebers,  das  Alteste  Buch  iiber  Heilkunde. 
Krebs,  F.,  De  Chnemothis  nomarchi  inscriptione  Aegyptiaca  commentatio. 
Ledrain,  Les  Monuments  ^figyptiens  de  la  Biblioth^que  Nationale. 
LEFfeBURE,  Le  Mythe  Osirien.     2nd  partie.     "Osiris." 

Legrain,  G.,  Le  Livre  dcs  Transformations,     Papyrus  d^motique  du  Louvre. 
Lepsius,  Nubian  Grammar,  &c.,  1880. 

LiEBLEiN,  J.,  Dictionnaire  des  Noms  Hi^roglyphiques.     1871.     2  vols.,  8vo. 
Lyon,  D.  G.    An  Assyrian  Manual. 
MULLER,  D.  H.,  Epigraphische  Denkmaler  aus  Arabien. 
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PoGNOX,  Le$  Lascrnci.TB*  la>r^i:mrrnTr^  nr  V ad  ^ngy 
Rawuxsox.  Cix->x,  Id  \ii  i^ir  a  ix=iirr\- 


Saints  Maku;  MsaoK  x  Zjcmapr 

Sarzec,  DeuMKiig  «  rja-iLfifc 

SCHKOCDKX,  Die  AcncrsEaif  ^jra-iy 

Stkacss  axd  Toftxrr.  !•»  JUais^osae  r^trEsipaiiat 

VlHET,   P.,   Qoejcas    Ojumnact    sr    rt,Tw»>it    fJ^rsLss^   x  iirxvTg-    fur 

Moodkb:  EgrfCacB. 
VissES«  L,  HebreeavBK^  Ast^BtfiMTps^     TmrfOi.  liRH. 
Walthki,  J.,   Les  EieejuKwgsa  oc  Xjmve  e  q£   jK^Yiane  ax   imm:   as  tik 

bibliqae.     T  ■iiiimi,  i&oq. 
WiijCKEX,  M.,  .Vtcaciirxf  axs  6sr  S^ivu^.  BBnk  xc  Tnr'iiaL 
WiNCKLEi,  Hrco.  Der  T^uisxj^nmii  -tiil  H  Angng,     V.t.^  I  xni  H. 
Weissleacr,  F.  H.,  Die  Araj^emcsiiaet  :-nsrrr-:f:rT  Zwcn-r  Ar.. 
WssauXT.  C,  Die  Pksv  Pa^i^  des  Fiaas  ^voc  H  Fi.n3ft. 
S^tsch.  der  Destsdbes  Ujc^i^t^    3«k:L*=i^  Vii.  L  3&i- :   V.iia.  H"  ir  XH. 

185D  to  l8$S,  iKX=3a^  ;  VoL  XX  z:>  VaL  XXXT*.  f^cit  ^r  :f-& 
ZlMMERK,  H«,  Die  Aasfoau-jf^  mjk  Hs^^^mimmtrttTf  iiv  2a»  y;i,.,:»n»  ^es  Aztim 

Te 
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NOTICES. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Society  become  due  on  the  ist  of  January 
each  year.  Those  Members  in  arrear  for  the  current  year  are 
requested  to  send  the  amount  £i  is.  at  once  to  the  Treasurtr^ 
B.  T.  BosANQUET,  Esq.,  Lloyds'  Bank,  Limited,  54,  St  James's 
Street,  S.W. 

Papers  proposed  to  be  read  at  the  Monthly  Meetings  must  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  preceding  month. 

Members  having  New  Members  to  propose,  are  requested  to  send 
in  the  names  of  the  Candidates  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  month 
preceding  the  meeting  at  whrch  the  names  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Council. 

A  few  complete  sets  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  can  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  W.  Harry  Rylands,  ii. 
Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

The  Library  of  the  Society,  at  11,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
W.C.,  is  open  to  Members  on  Monday, '  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
between  the  hours  of  11  and  4,  when  the  Secretary  is  in  attendance 
to  transact  the  general  business  of  the  Society. 

As  the  new  list  of  members  will  shortly  be  printed.  Members  are 
requested  to  send  any  corrections  or  additions  they  may  wish  to  have 
made  in  the  list  which  was  published  in  Vol.  VIII. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE    SOCIETY 

OF 

BIBLICAL    ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TWENTY-SECOND   SESSION,   1891-92- 


Fourth  Meetings  2nd  February^  1892. 
P.  LE  PAGE  RENOUF,  Esq.,  President. 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


-«o^4C^- 


The    following   Presents   were   announced,    and   thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 

From  Jos.  Offord,  Junr. : — Die  biblischen  sieben  Jahre  der 
Hungersnoth  nach  dem  Wortlaut  einer  altagyptischen  Felsen- 
Inschrift,    Von  Heinrich  Brugsch.     Leipzig.     8vo.     1891. 

From  the  Author,  Gioacchino  Gambino  Bagnasco: — Americae 
Retectio  Atlas :   Monography.     Palermo.     8vo.     1892. 

From  the  Author,  Rev.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  S.J. : — Degli  Hittim  o 
Hethei,  e  delle  loro  migrazioni.     No.  XV.     8vo.     1892. 
Civilt^  Cattolica,  Serie  XV.     Quad.  997. 

From  the  Publishers,  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons  : — Records  of  the 
Past.    Vol.  V.    Edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce.    Ix)ndon.    8vo.    1892. 
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•A    BABYLONIAN    DEED    OF    SALE. 


OBVERSE. 

:eC<    *T-    tT    tl^TT    ^mt??    ^{   #?   IT-    -T    <W 


m  -T  :w5T  ^Jff  +T  I&  3T<T  T  -T  C:*T  ^^  1H<  n 

5  :gp  I  ¥  T  JPr  -T  c:*T  A  :g?:  T  5:?  JfM  :: 

Jpr   ^TT  T?  # 

:s^T   m  !^  ^Hff   "^TttT  m  H<T   ys^MsSfi  t^  ^ 
lE^:    I    ¥    T    HT    ^4    Tl    :g5:    T    ^     -T     <« 
SiT^T  -T  5?^  ^Hff  J5:T-  -^"ET  ►f^  TIS  4  t^?  -TTTT  J|P[ 
10  ^}p]    m     ^^     A^     ^^     %Vi    H<T    «%TT    g^ 

^n  -  f^TT  **   ^  -7^*   ^-3   *T-  T?   ^   -^   T^ 
"ET4T  >^  T  *-^Tll.  ^m  J??-  ^:?:  ¥  T  *^Ul  ^^  T-  <T- 

^5=  T  ^?  -+  <«  T  -T  <:::*T  ^ii  %m  v,  -^i  i 

¥     T     ^     -T    CZ^}     4     :e5:     T     +?     HfM    ::: 

IS  ^    ^    +    ^   "7^*   TU4   <^    ItTf    SfT   J^   <U\ 

A-V^    ^    +?    H   ???    11    H   ^4    ^^}   B    '9    '^A 

n  ^4      t<2!LZ!       I       \        SI       UlT       <T-m 

tt]      -n<T  H4T      ^  SIT 

<T-  4-^  t^      -  iiTT  T  -T  <::^T  ^4  1H<  n 


•5 


/Vw,  S(ft,  Bibl  Ar€A,:,  Jmm^^A^2. 


A    BABYLONIAN    DEED    OF    SALE. 


REVERSE. 


^T     HsK     H     -     ^^     -T^     g?i     -fw    :^     £^ 
-^=-  £TT  c^  <  ^-ff  -n<T  n  ?  5?T  Ie:^  T  'tf  --f  <« 

^    tt   TV   ^*  ^   -n  :ht    t;   ^^   "^  ^^ 
<«^T'^  ►-«  4    3T  ^=T  ^m  <-i*  :et  4  .^ 

sfc     ■e5<     eD     y-     ST=T     !?=I±r     44f     -T<T     ^I 

^       ^::T      Sl^       ^-ff       g?wT       gT       TT       -i> 

<T-  T  <T-  J^H  rt  IeS:  I  ?  T  ^*  t^U  £5:  T  t?  -+  <« 
.s^::ETVT-^Tayn?>5^<L^Ti*T¥  3T £TT r.^Tl ^ I ^ 

T'irltTs?^  ]5J  *T  :hT<T  Sf  i  ¥  T  ET  -ET  T?  ^  T  im  ^4  n 
T^y/^TC:*TT5:tVTH*T-'V'^ll^t>T;T3Ty-1§! 

T  -\^T  -T  C:*T  T  ^25T  lltJ  £^  i  ?  T  5tT  K>^   V? 
£:e    ^    tjn   -T   5iT    n    ;&.    1i-4T    JpT   ^?    "eB 
^T     <TT^     -V     E    %     T      3;H     -TT<T     t^T?    IS^K 
,5  t^  je^  ^•+?  ^  t^  -*  "i^  <-i  tv  T  -^Mi  ^m  -^ 

.ir      jfii      T?      ^       ^       £T      *^T      ^JiiT      ; 
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The  following  Candidate  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Society,  having  been  nominated  at  the  last  Meeting,  12th 
January,  1892: — 

Rev.  Abram  S.  Dobbs,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Fremont,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 

To  be  added  to  the  List  of  Subscribers : — 
The  Lady  Judith  Montefiore  College,  Ramsgate  (Dr.  Gaster). 

The  following  Candidates  were  nominated  for  election  at 
the  next  meeting,  ist  March,  1892 : — 

A.  W.  Valentine  Richards,  Fern  Lea,  Low  Harrogate. 
J.  Hunt  Cooke  (Editor  of  the  London  Freeman)^  60^  Coolhuist 
Road,  Crouch  End,  N. 


A  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Renouf  {President)  in  con- 
tinuation of  his  former  Papers  on  the  Egyptian  Book  of 
the  Dead,  being  a  translation  with  commentary  of  the 
1st  Chapter,  which  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Proceedings, 

Remarks  were  added  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lowy,  J.  Offord,  Junr., 
E.  Towry  Whyte,  and  the  President, 


The  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball  read  a  paper  entitled,  "Glimpses  of 
Babylonian  Religion.'* 

Remarks  were  added  by  the  Rev.  J.  Marshall,  Rev.  A.  Lowy, 
and  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball. 

Thanks  were  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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GLIMPSES   OF   BABYLONIAN   RELIGION, 
By  Rev,  C  J,  Ball. 

I.  Human  Sacrifices. 

Some  years  have  elapsed  since  M.  Joachim  M^nant  affirmed 
that  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  seals,  figured  and  described  in  his 
im|K)rtant  work  La  Glyptique  Orkntak^  pointed  to  the  prevalence 
of  these  dreadful  rites  in  old  Babylonia.  A  less  acute  observer 
might,  indeed,  have  failed  to  read  the  indications  in  this  special 
sense ;  but  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  French 
scholar  was  right  in  his  interpretation  of  the  somewhat  obscure  and 
ambiguous  representations  in  which  he  recognised  this  intention 
{$€€  Glypt.  Orimt^  p.  152,  %  95).  Recently^  M,  M^nant  has 
again  expressed  the  same  views  in  the  introduction  to  his  descnp- 
lion  of  the  De  Clercq  culleciion  of  Babylonian  antiquities  {Collegium 
Ue  Chreg^  In  trod.,  p.  18;  Tom.  II,  PL  VII,  pp.  20,  30  to;  also 
PI.  XVIII,  No.  167  j  PL  XIX,  Nos.  176-182).  Dr.  Tiele  also 
states  that  "  human  sacrifices  had  not  yet  entirely  gone  out  of  use,'' 
although  no  direct  proofs  of  such  rites  **  have  hitherto  been  found 
in  the  cuneiform  literature"  [Bafyionisch-Assyricke  Geschkhte^  VoL  II, 
p.  54S;  Gotha,  tSSS). 

Dr*  Sayce  writes  that  "  we  find  no  allusions  in  the  inscriptions  of 
the  historical  period  to  human  sacrifice  "  {Hihberi  Leciuns^  p.  78). 
But  he  adds ;  "  That  human  sacrifices,  however,  w^ere  known  as  far 
luck  as  the  Accadian  era,  is  shown  by  a  bilingual  text  {K.  5139) 
winch  enjoins  the  abgai^  or  *  chief  prophet,*  to  dt  clare  that  the 
Tather  must  give  the  li/e  of  his  child  for  the?  sin  of  his  own  soul,  the 
K  child's  head  for  his  head,  the  child's  neck  for  his  neck,  the  chiUfs 
H  breast  for  his  breast.  The  text  not  only  proves  that  the  idea  of 
■  Wcanous  punishment  was  already  conceived  of ;  it  also  proves  that 
V  t^e  sacrifice  of  children  was  a  Babylonian  institution." 
I  The  text  referred  to  is  published  4  R,  26,  No.  6.      It  is  written 

I    '^gibly  enough,  on   a   small  fragment   of  a  tablet,   which   I   have 
f  recently  examined*     But,  unhappily,  it  supplies  no  evidence  at  all 
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of  the  kind  we  are  seeking.    The  following  is  a  transcription  of  the 
Accadian,  with  the  interlinear  Assyrian  version : — 

nun-me  gu-nam-min-de 
ana  abkalli  issi-ma 
lal  (?)  ni-sag-illa  nam-lu-gallu-kid 

urisu  naSu  §a  ameluti 
lal  (?)  zia-ni-ku  ban-sum 

urisa  ana  napi§ti-§u  ittadin 
sag-lal  (?)  sag-lu-ku  ban-sum 

kakkad  urisi  ana  kakkad  ameli  ittadin 
gu-lal  (?)  gu-lu-ku  ban-sum 

kiSad  urisi  ana  ki^d  ameli  ittadin 
gaba-lal  (?)  gaba-lu-ku  ban-sum 
irti  urisi  ana  irti  ameli  ittadin 
"  To  the  Sage*  he  spake,  and 
Thejatlingy\  the  uplifier  of  man, 
7he  fatling  for  his  life  hr  gave  (or,  /»/), 
The  head  of  the  fatling  for  the  head  of  a  man  he  gave^ 
The  neck  of  the  fatling  for  the  neck  of  a  man  he  gave^ 
The  breast  of  the  fatling  for  the  breast  of  a  man  he  gaveP 

*  It  is  certain  that  nun-mr  means  "wise/*  <* cunning/'  "skilled,"  tsd 
similar  ideas.  It  is  an  epithet  of  Bilgi,  the  Fire-god,  the  skilful  artist,  in  a  wefl- 
known  hymn,  4  R.  14,  No.  2,  Rev.,  6.  It  occurs  in  the  expression  kun-mc 
nikldti^  shrewd  in  devices,  i  R.  35,  No.  2,  3,  and  in  the  compound  nun-me- 
SUM,  a  synonym  of  nun-me,  as  Dr.  Sayce  himself  has  pointed  out  {Z./T,,  402,  xy.), 
which  is  explained  to  mean  "deep,"  "skilled,"  "deft,"  "wise,"  "artist,"  etc. 
(imkuy  ippUuy  muduy  mar  ummani).     See  Briinnow,  Nos.  265 1,  sqq. 

The  Chinese  character  shingy  "wise,"  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  NUN- 
me-Sum;  while  the  words  num,  nun,  "wise,"  and  Sum,  "deep,"  "cunning,' 
have  survived  in  the  Chinese  «/w,  w;V»,  "  thoughtful,"  and  shAm,  sAtin,  •*dcep," 
"crafty,"  "learned"  (=  older  s A/ m), 

t  The  Accadian  »-y-^f  lal  (f/.  ia/u,  one  of  its  Assyrian  equivalents),  is 
well  known  to  denote  "property"  and  "cattle"  {fibtu^  dUiu),  like  the  Greek 
KTtjvog,  and  our  own  related  terms  "chattel"  and  "cattle."  The  Assyrian 
interlinear  version  of  our  text  renders  it  t^^Jf^  •"TT^T  t!^"SN»  ^'^'f^*  Looking 
under  the  root  |nfi<  in  Castell,  I  find  ^j  \  ^Jk5»"  haedus  pinguis  ct  distcntus 

et  carpendo  pabulo  idoneus ;  ^Jo^^  caper;  and  Lane  gives  i^-C  "*  ™*'* 
goat,  a  year  old,  that  has  cropped  the  pastures  and  grown  strong " ;  with  a 
reference  to  ^A)  A  as  used  in  a  like  sense.  Freitag  conBims  this.  Tbe 
A5:syrian  form  exactly  corresponds  to  these  Arabic  terms ;  so  that  it  is  perfectlv 
clear  that  this  text  relates  to  animal  and  not  to  human  sacrifice. 
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As  the  context  is  lost,  we  cannot  be  sure  as  to  the  precise  status 
of  the  NUN'ME  of  this  fragment.  **Chiet  prophet  "  seems  too  posi- 
tive ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Sayce  was  thinking  of  Balak's  con- 
sultation of  the  prophet  Balaam  ben  Eeor  (Micah  vi,  5-8)*  Nor 
can  we  fairly  say,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  main  subject  of  the  tablet 
of  which  this  is  a  mere  chip,  that  **  the  text  enjmns "  anything. 
( trammatkallyt  it  simply  states  a  past  fact  followed  by  another  fact* 
Not  a  word  is  said  to  indicate  that  "the  father  must  give  the  life  of 
his  child  for  the  sin  of  his  own  soul/*  There  is  no  mention  at  all  of 
father,  child,  sin,  or  souU  It  is  true  that  In  Micah  (l.c)  we  have 
the  question  *' Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  The 
fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  "  Bui  the  parallel  to  thnt 
noble  passage  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  remains  of  Bab) Ionian 
religious  literature* 

Dr  Sayce  continues  :  *'  In  the  great  work  on  Astronomy  called 
*The  Observations  of  BeV  we  are  told  that  *on  the  high  places  the 
son  is  burnt.*  The  offering  was  consequently  by  fire  as  in  Phoenicia*" 
One  naturally  asks,  whose  son?  But  on  referring  as  the  note  directs, 
to  \V*A.L  in.  60,  162  [=61,  34a]  we  read; 

With  this  we  may  compare  the  easier  line  38 ; 

That  is,  perhaps:  "The  rain  of  Rimmon  is  violent  {KdiHru^Ax. 
,*-lU) ;  the  sesame  and  dates  thrive  not." 

Then  the  hne*  half  of  which  is  cited  by  Dr,  Sayce,  may  mean  ; — 
**  Tlie  rain  of  Rimmon  is  violent ;  the  sprouting  grain  •  on  the 
ridges  (or  terraced  slopes)  is  minished,  is  laid  bare  (?),*' 

Whatever  the  exact  translation  of  this  difficult  line  may  be,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  from  the  context  that  it  refers  to  the  effect  of  weather 
upon  the  crops,  and  not  to  a  human  or  other  sacrifice.  But  if  we 
want  unexceptionable  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Babylonians 
really  did  burn  their  children  in  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  we  may  find 

*  y*  ^f^  tTTT  ^^y  ^^  ^^^  name  of  a  particular  species  of  grairi,  such  as 
sofghum,  or  mUlet,     At  all  events,  ^  is  I  he  common  delerminalive  of  grain. 

^JEJ  |r  ^"^^^^t  is  an  ideogrum  composed  of  tart  A  +  hrij^ht ;  curioiTsly 
icsembling  the  Chinese  lang^  {em  fh-\- bright),   which  means   a  sunny  slope  of 
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important  elements  in  Babylonian  religion  is  thus  revealed.  As 
surely  as  the  original  iMm  of  the  Liturgy  points  to  a  period  when 
the  language  and  political  system  of  Europe  were  different  from 
those  at  present  prevailing,  so  the  bilingual  form  of  these  monu- 
ments of  a  remoter  past  indicates  the  derived  and  dependent  nature 
of  Assyrio-Baby Ionian  religion.  It  was  as  natural  for  the  rude  tribes 
whoj  in  the  primitive  period,  must  have  poured  from  their  aboriginal 
seats  in  Arabian  wnlds  into  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Midriverland,  to 
ad^pt  their  own  simple  notions  of  religion  to  the  more  developed 
beliefs  of  the  comparatively  civilised  people  whom  they  found  in  pos* 
session,  and  over  whom  they  gradually  established  their  supremacy, 
as  for  Israel  in  Canaan  to  imitate  and  adopt  so  many  of  the 
religious  customs  of  the  conquered  and  surrounding  races. 

If  in  our  documents  we  ^nd  mtich  that  appears  childish  in 
thouj^ht  and  expression,  we  must  remember  the  immense  antiquity 
of  its  source.  The  tendency  of  research  js  to  push  back  the 
beginnings  of  Accadian  civilisation  into  an  ever-retreating  past. 
External  usages  and  ritual  formulas  were  handed  down  as  a  sacred 
tradition  within  the  priestly  classes ;  and  the  last  thing  that  would 
be  thought  of^  under  such  conditions,  would  be  to  innovate  upon 
the  established  routine  of  public  worship 

Babylonian  religion  was  perfectly  logical  within  the  circle  of  its 
ruling  ideas*  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  believed  that  the  gods  in 
some  way  ale  of  the  sacrifices.  A  sacrifice  was,  in  fact,  a  banquet 
to  which  the  deity  was  invited  by  his  worship[)er  *  Hence  the 
formal  invitation,  so  strange,  so  grotesque  to  our  ears,  chanted^  no 
doubt,  by  the  priest,  before  the  image,  bidding  ihe  god  and  his 
divine  fellow-guests  to  duly  wash  their  hands  before  the  meal. 
You  may  read  it  in  a  brief  bilingual  testt  given  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Cuneiform  InscripH&ns  of  Wesiern  Asia  (4  R.  13,  No.  2). 
In  the  case  of  small  fragments  of  inscribed  tablets  like  this  one 
(K.  520a),  the  absence  of  context  is  often  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  ascertaining  the  precise  import  of  the  text  But  once  we 
have  chanced  upon  a  clue,  the  meaning  of  the  whole  shines  out 
%iih  the  clearness  of  certainty,     {Cf,  SayeCj  Hi^bert  LecL^  p.  487.) 

Lshu>zu  shU'la^^i  shu-^u  dugga 
qatika      misi       qatika  ubhib 


dingir  dil-dil4ni   shu-nini   shu-la^^a,  shu-ninf    dugga 
Hani  taiimuka  qaiiskunu    iimsu^     qaiishunu  lubbibu 


m 
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banshur-flla-ta    kush-fl   ni-kurf 
ina pashshuriUli  akaiu  iiiu  akui 

lutu       Ti-SHi-RAK  dugga      A  ilia  ta     nag-ab 
ina  karpati  TI-SHLKAK  ellitim  mi  illuti  shiti 

di       lugali     du  dingirra-na  gishtug-zu  gia 
ana  din  sharri  abil  ilishu  lu        uzunka 

In  English : 

"  Wash  thine  hands ^  cleanse  thine  hands  ! 
Let  the  gods  thy  brethren  wash  their  hands^ 
cleanse  their  hands  / 
In  a  pure  dish  eat  thou  pure  food ; 
In  a  pure  chalice  drink  pure  water! 
To  the  cause  of  the  king,  the  son  of  his  god,  be  thine 
ear  {attentive)  /  " 

The  sense  so  far  is  obviously  complete,  though  the  remaining 
half  dozen  lines  of  the  tablet  are  too  mutilated  for  connected 
translation. 

What  a  striking  instance  of  the  longevity  of  religious  usage  is 
afforded  by  comparison  of  this  relic  of  primitive  worship  with  what 
we  read  of  Pharisaic  punctilio  in  the  second  Gospel  (Mark  vii,  2,  sgq,)\ 
The  ceremonial  ablutions  of  worshippers  are  here  presumed  to  be 
practised  by  the  Deity  himself ;  in  a  spirit  not,  perhaps,  essentially 
different  from  that  which  led  the  pious  Rabbis  of  a  younger  age  to 
affirm  that  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Mosaic  Law  spends  a  certain 
number  of  hours  daily  in  the  study  of  it. 

The  last  h'ne  recalls  the  frequent  petitions  of  the  Psalms  :  "Judge 
me,  Jahvah !  "  "  Plead  my  cause ! " ;  while  the  idea  of  the  king 
being  the  son  of  the  god  whom  he  worships  is  too  ^miliar  to  need 
illustration. 

Did  the  unknown  writers  of  such  ancient  invocations  believe  that 
the  unseen  deities  partook  of  the  offerings  in  some  super-sensual 
way  ?  Were  the  gods  imagined  to  feast  on  the  invisible  counterparts 
or  doubles  of  the  material  good  things  which  were  piled  upon  their 
altars  or  holy  tables  ?  *  It  would  seem  so ;  for  we  cannot  reasonably 

*  That  an  altar  was  a  holy  table,  and  that  the  two  expressions  are  immemorial 
synonyms,  is  clear  from  passages  like  Ezek.  xli,  22 ;  xliv,  16 ;  MaL  i,  7f  Hf  12. 
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acquiesce  in  the  fashionable  hypothesis  of  the  last  century,  that 
religion  began  with  the  vulgar  trickery  of  a  venal  priesthood ;  nor 
can  we  without  gross  anachronism  ascribe  abuses  which  arose  in  the 
decline  of  faith,  such  as  those  satirized  in  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes, 
or  the  Jewish  stories  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  to  the  earlier  times  of 
unquestioning  belief.  And  now  let  us  refer  to  another  remarkable 
document  published  in  the  same  work.  This  will  supply  further 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  Assyrio-Babylonian  religion  was 
a  survival  of  archaic  ideas,  in  some  of  its  features  presenting  a 
startling  contrast  to  the  splendid  material  civilisation  of  its  environ- 
ment. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  (PI.  25  = 
K.  63)  we  have  a  ritual  text  of  great  importance,  from  which,  in 
spite  of  serious  gaps  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  tablet,  we  may 
gather  something,  perhaps  much,  that  bears  upon  our  subject. 
(Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures^  pp.  527-530).  The  text  opens  with  an 
Accadian  hymn  in  praise  of  a  sacred  ship;  not  a  mythological 
vessel,  but  such  doubtless  as  those  of  the  gods  Merodach  and  Nebo, 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  describes  as  richly  adorned  with  precious 
stones.  (India  House  Inscription,  coL  3.  10,  71  sqq.\  4.  i  sqq. 
See  Dr.  Winckler's  version  in  Schrader's  Keilinschriftliche  Bthliothek 
Berlin,  1890.) 

"  Its  deck  (?)  above  is  Meluchchan  ;* 
Its  oars  seven  with  seven  t  lions  of  the  desert  hold ; 
Its  cable  (<?r,  helm  ?)  within  the  god  Dur-dur  fasteneth. 
The  ship's  sides  are  cedar  from  its  forest ; 
Their  sheathing  is  wood  of  the  female  palms  of  Dilmun, 
That  yield  abundance. 
Within  it  gladness  beameth, 
(Or,  Its  heart  gladness  hrighteneth ; ) 

Its  cabin,  its  deckhouse,  awe  (?)  the  heart  (by  their  splendour). 

The  ship  god  Ea  fated ; 

The  goddess  Ningalnunna  duly  finished ;  and 

God  Mardug  a  good  name  called ; 

The  Lord  of  the  Deep,  the  mariner  of  Eridu,  and 

The  god  NiN-SHi-NAGAR-GiD,  the  great  Craftsman  of  Heaven, 

*  Built  like  a  Meluchcha-man  {MeluehrhU^, 
t  /«.,  seven  on  each  side,  probably* 
'57 
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With  their  pure  hands  duly  finished. 

O  ship,  before  thee  may  plenty  go ! 

O  ship,  behind  thee  may  pleasure  go  I 

In  thine  heart  may  heart-gladness  make  (thee)  gay  (?)." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  words  might  be  sung  or 
recited  by  the  priesdy  persons  who  bore  the  sacred  vessel  in  solemn 
procession  on  festival  days.  But  what  is  specially  noteworthy  in 
relation  to  our  subject  is,  that  the  building  of  the  sacred  bark  is 
assigned  not  to  the  human  artist  whose  handiwork  it  really  was,  but 
to  several  divine  beings,  and  among  them  "  the  great  craftsman  of 
heaven." 

After  this  hymn  of  the  Ship,  there  follows  (Col.  II)  what  in  spite 
of  the  mutilation  of  the  tablet,  and  fractures  noted  by  the  Assyrian 
scribe  as  already  existing  in  his  Babylonian  copy,  we  recognize  as  a 
set  of  rubrical  directions  for  the  due  investiture  and  consecration  of 
a  new  image. 

The  first  lines,  which  probably  related  to  the  making  of  the 
image,  have  unhappily  disappeared.  The  seventh  opens  with  the 
ideogram  "cedar- wood;"  the  next  with  the  direction,  "He  shall 

pour  (a  libation)  on   the  sixth   day "    About  half  of  the 

eleventh  line  remains.     It  reads :  "Out  of  the  temple  of  Borsippa 

the  tablet  (?)  he  shall  take,  and "    Then,  in  the  twelfth  and 

following  lines,  we  have  : 

"  His  hand  the  dark  ♦  stuff,  the  light  stuff,  the  gray  t  stuff 
Shall  bind  on ;  and  the  ab-Sar  garment  he  shall  bind  on,  which 

is  ready  (?) ; 
Fragrant  herbs  and  meal  he  shall  scatter,  the  best  spirits  he  shal  "^ 
pour  out." 
At   the   beginning   of  lines    15-17   the   scribe  notes  *a  recer:^ 
fracture '  (^ih'  eSSu). 

"...  the  cunning  artist  of  the  god  his  creator  again  shall  go, 
.  .  .  (when)  he  hath  fixed  J    the  god  upon  a  low  (?)  throne.  § 
.  .  .  cloth  thou  shalt  take,  and  in  the  great ||  bason 

•  Kan-meda;  cf.    ^]   5:^  and   ^"^    (^"t    tif=  which   prove  that  KA' 
**  dark,"  was  an  Accadian  word.     In  1.  20  below  we  have  the  synonjnn  ^J] 
With  meda,  mida,  rp.  mud,  mig,  mug,  "  dark." 

t  Assyrian  puMikku  ;  cf.  ]  >  *^^f^  >  o\  **  parti-coloured,**  **  sj^eckled,"  Zech.  i,  ^ 

X  Or,  made  realy,  finished.     Root  either  nnp  {Syr,)  or  qatii, 

§  Or,  a   hrone  of  Sa^^tl  cloth. 

II  Correcting  text  from  1.  37  infra, 
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Thou  shalt  set  it :  again  fragrant  herbs  (or  cypress)  and  pulse 
Thou  shalt  scatter;  the  oil  thou  shalt  stop;  the  best  spirits 

thou  shalt  pour  out  and  set  on  (the  altar  ?  c^  1.  37) ; 
The  cunning  artist  with  his  left  hand  the  dark  stuff,  the  light  stuff, 
The  gray  stuff  shall  cut  out ;  with  his  left  hand  the  massi  garment 

shall  cut  out ; 
...  his  hand  the  tamarisk  wood  shall  cut  out, 
(And)  dipping  (his  hand  in  water)  he  shall  say :  '  The  god  Gushkin 

bauda, 
Even  Ea,  it  was  that  made  the  cunning  artist ; 
/made  him  not !'    And  the  workman  that  made  the  great  wooden 

tablet* 
Shall  dip  his  hand  in  water  and  say :  '  The  god  Nin-SHi-nagar-gid, 
Even  Ea,  it  was  who  made  the  workman ; 
/  made  him  not !'    At  sunset  (in)  the  garden 
[recent  fracture]  to  Bel ;  his  throne  thou  shalt  cover  with  its  cloth ; 
The  great  tablet  in  the  garden  thou  shalt  set  up ;  at  sunrise 
On  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  grassy  place,  pure  water  draw ;  three 

knots 
For  Ea,  Shamash  and  Merodach  thou  shalt  tie ; 
One  knot  for  this  god  (the  new-made  statue)  thou  shalt  tie ; 
Dates,  wheaten  meal  for  sprinkling,  honey,  butter  thou  shalt  place ; 
Make  splendid,  make  rich,  (thine  offerings)  1    Three  libations  to 

Bel,  Shamash,  and  Merodach  pour. 
One  libation  to  this  god  pour ;  best  spirits  pour  out,  and 
Set  on  abundance. t    The  great  bason  take  up,  and  into  the  great 

bason 
Cedar,  cypress  (?),  tamarisk,  the  herb  mashiakal^  a  palm  sapling, 

Column  IIL 

The  reed  shaiaiu^  honey,  butter,  oil,  good  oil,  thou  shalt  put ; 
The  lustral  water,  which  thou  didst  set  for  the  god,  thou  shalt 

take,  and  lift  up  and  down(?), 
And  dipping  (thy  hands  therein)  shalt  say : 

*  Piobably  inscribed  with  the  titles  of  the  god. 

t  LA= laid,  fullness,  plenty.    The  verb  seems  to  be  i$tAin,  imperative  shaphel 
of  Jkdfm.    (So  L  19  above.)    Or  should  we  read  tuk-kin,  tuk-li-in  t 
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The  Spelu* 

To-day  the  god  is  made,  the  bright  azkar  is  finished, 

The  god  shines  forth  in  all  the  lands, 

With  splendour   exalted,   with   lordship   adorned^  in   apparel  f 

perfect  {cf.  Ps.  1,  2 ;  xciii,  i) ; 
With  majesty  he  is  begirt,  (his)  form  shoots  forth  terror. 
The  great  sword  flashes,  the  azkar  brightly  shines  forth. 
In  heaven  he  is  made,  on  earth  he  is  made, 
This  azkar  among  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth  is  made. 
This  azkar  came  out  of  the  forest  of  Jfashur-Xxees :  J 
The  azkar^  the  work  of  heaven,§  man  did  make  ;|| 
The  azkar  is  finished,  is  duly  wrought,1I 
Which  by  the  craft  of  Gushkinbanda  was  made. 
This  azkar^  without  (his)    mouth  being    opened^    taketh   noC 

refreshment ; 
Food  he  eateth  not,  water  he  drinketh  not" 

The  last  two  lines  are  really  the  key  to  the  whole.  The  askaru 
must  have  been  a  statue,  and  not  a  mere  symbol,  for  it  has  a 
mouth,  and  is  supposed  to  eat  and  drink.**  But  what  is  meant  hy 
the  phrase,  "without  his  mouth  being  opened,"  in  the  Assyrian 
version  "without  the  opening  of  the  mouth?"  Four  lines  are  lost 
at  the  end  of  Col.  Ill,  but  Col.  IV  may  solve  the  puzzle.  It  may 
be  rendered  thus : 

(Having  taken  some  sacred  vessel,  some  divine  personage) 
"  pure  water  therein  did  bring : 
The  god  Nin-zadim,  the  Great  Carver  of  heaven, 

*  Dr.  Jensen  has  given  a  version  and  analysis  of  this  piece,  Z.A.^  2,  78,  sqq* 

t  Or,  head-dress,  cf.  aparu^  to  cover;  and15?^?(l  Kings  xx,  38,  41,  Sfft-^ 
and  *^v  indutus  est,  j'^vVn  cidaris. 

X  The  symlx)l  or  image  was  made  out  of  hashur  wood. 

§  Ni-DIM  DiMMA,  hhiut  iU  {ox  SamT).  DIMMA  =  I-DIM,  Chinese  fun^  heave's^. 
God.     NI-DIM  is,  of  course,  a  substantive,  meaning  "what  is  made,**  "a  woA."^* 

II  /.^?.,  the  image  was  really  of  divine  origin,  though  made  by  human  hand-'^' 
vU.  supr,.  Col.  II. 

IT  Assyr,  The  azkar  in  completion  was  duly  finished.  Tahiitu  and  ukann  ^  ^* 
(Col.  IV)  arc  both  from  HDp,  which  means  to  form,  fabricate,  produce,  a*-  "^ 
Hebrew  (Deut.  xxxii,  6  ;   Prov.  viii,  22). 

**  The  azkaru  cannot,  therefore,  have  meant  simply  the  figure  of  the  cres*  ^"^ 
moon  (Neumondsichel).     It  is  also  the  symbol  of  the  new  god  (Nannarus  ?). 
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With  his  pure  hands  wrought  thee : 
£a  to  his  glorious  place  did  bring  thee. 
To  his  glorious  place  did  bring  thee : 
With  his  bright  hands  did  bring  ihee : 
With  honey  (and)  butter  did  bring  thee : 
Charmed  water  into  thy  mouth  he  poured, 
Thy  mouth  with  magic  he  opened." 

The  next  line  (55)  gives,  apparently,  merely  the  first  words  of 
further  formulas  to  be  repeated  by  the  officiating  priests:  "Like 
heaven,"  etc.\  «*Like  earth,"  etc,\  *'Like  mid-heaven,"  etc,\  "The 
evil  tongue,"  etc.  The  rest  of  the  tablet  is  too  much  broken  to  be 
of  use  to  us  at  present 

"The  great  craftsman  of  heaven,"  who  made  the  sacred  ship 
(Col.  I),  reappears  in  Col.  II  as  making  the  human  artist.  The  god 
Gushkin-banda  (Ea)  makes  the  image  (Col.  lit),  because  he  made 
its  maker  (Col.  II). 

It  is  clear  from  Col.  IV  that  the  Divine  Being  represented  by  the 
new  statue  is  held  to  be  brought  into  connection  with  it  by  the 
agency  of  the  same  great  god  Ea,  the  Creator  of  Man.  And  the 
meaning  of  the  last  lines  of  Col.  Ill  is  that  the  new  image,  and  the 
god  whom  it  represents,  cannot  partake  of  the  sacrifices  and  offerings 
until  his  mouth  has  been  mystically  opened  by  the  proper  rites.* 
The  "pure  water"  and  the  "honey  and  butter"  directed  to  be  set 
or  prepared  for  the  new  image  (lines  34,  40,  supra)  are  assumed  in 
the  Spell  or  Hymn  to  be  applied  by  divine  hands.  These  rites  are 
attributed  to  Ea,  because,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  whole  piece, 
what  is  done  on  earth  is  done  in  heaven,  t 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  answer  that  heathenism  makes  to  the 
biting  sarcasms  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  psalmists.  It,  too,  is 
conscious — in  its  way — that  idols,  *  the  work  of  men's  hands,  wood 
and  stone,  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  eat,  nor  smell '  (Deut.  iv,  28). 
But,  in  the  first  place,  the  earthly  symbol  is  the  counterpart  of 
something  heavenly  ('  In  heaven  he  is  made,  on  earth  he  is  made ; 
this  azkar  among  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth  is  made');  in 

*  This  shows  that  Jensen  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that '  das  SchifT  des  VeC 
is  here  in  question  {Kosmol^ie^  p.  352,  sq,^  n.  i). 

t  Mr.  P.  R.  Reed,  a  member  of  this  Society,  kindly  informs  me  that  the 
common  day  images  of  Hindu  gods  are  not  regarded  as  holy,  until  they  have 
been  washed  by  a  Brahman  in  the  sacred  river. 
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the  second  place,  man,  the  maker  of  the  symbol,  is  himself  a 
creature  of  heaven,  and,  therefore,  an  instrument  rather  than  an 
agent  in  the  matter ;  and  lastly,  heathenism  has  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  rites,  duly  observed,  to  annihilate  the  seemingly  insuperable 
difficulties  of  sense.  In  those  rites  the  gods  themselves  cooperate, 
and  to  the  gods  all  things  are  possible. 

Like  so  much  else  in  the  lower  systems  of  religion,  this  £uth 
evinces  a  certain  apprehension  of  eternal  truths. 


N.B. — The   Plate  illustrating  this   Paper  will  be  issued 
with  the  next  number  of  the  Proceedings. 
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AN  AMBASSADOR  ROYAL  OF  RAMESES  THE  GREAT. 
By  p.  le  Page  Renouf. 

Mr.  C.  Davies  Sherborn  has  in  his  possession  the  lower  portion 
of  an  Egyptian  statue,  which,  when  complete,  represented  a  high 
dignitary  of  the  court  of  Rameses  II,  sitting  in  a  chair.  This  in- 
teresting monument  was  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwood, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  ihe 
missing  portion  may  still  be  recovered. 

The  figure  holds  upon  its  knees,  between  its  two  hands,  a  large 
cartouche  containing  the  name  of  the  Great  Rameses,  ^  uj  1  il  1^ 
Rd-messu  Amen-nurL 

Below  this  we  are  informed  that  the  statue  is  that  of  the 

and  Prefect  Rabotep,*  director  of  the  festivals  of  his  Lord  [the 
King]." 

We  next  have  the  important  notice  that  he  was    I  \^  <=> 

5FaFf  f^*^^  o  ^,  "  Ambassador  Royal  to  the  land  of  Chetta." 

The  treaty  between  Rameses  II  and  the  King  of  Chetta  was 
signed  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Rameses,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
envoys  of  the  King  of  Chetta,  whose  names  are  mentioned,  were 
presented  *to  the  Egyptian  sovereign  by  his  own  ambassador.  The 
name  of  the  latter  has  unfortunately  been  destroyed. 

The  name  of  Rafeotep's  son,  who  '  made  to  live  again  his  father's 
name,'  is  written  on  a  narrow  column  which  has  suffered  injury,  and 

I  can  only  copy  it  as  0|£^V(1!]^»  (?)  nnu-nuri.     His  duties 

lay  in  the    -9-  L  *  House  of  Life,'  a  part  of  the  great  Temple  of  Ptah. 

*  Not  only  this  name  but  all  the  others  are  followed  by  the  qualification  of 
^  ^  madi'^ru,  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  i.»erson  was  dead 
when  the  monument  was  made,  but  that  the  monument  was  meant  to  be  a 
memorial  of  the  man  when  dead. 
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On  the  right  side  of  the  chair  his  mother  ^   ^       /v^aa    ]\  ^, 
"  President  of  the  college  of  the  chorists  of  Anteni,"  is  named 

On  the  left  side  is  pictured  his  sister,  President  of  the  coll^  of 
the  ^  of  the  god  Iferiejl/,  ^^  , ,  ,     ,     ^^>  Hunrti. 

The  name  is  not  an  infrequent  one  at  this  period.    It  is  fonned 

Tunrei  and  several  others.    These  forms,  which  at  first  sight 


are  puzzling,  are  probably  to  be  explained  like  (I  VS^  TflO  ^ 
for  the  earlier  (1  ^^  <:z>  ^  ^  •  I"  support  of  this  explanation 
I  would  refer  to  the  forms  ^^^^  ^'  \    ^    Q^^^"^ 

^^_.<^(fort=.^^|jf. 

On  the  back  of  the  statue  two  personages  are  represented  kneel- 
ing before  a  table  of  offerings,  which  stands  between  them. 

One  of  these  is  "  his  brother,  the  first  prophet  of  Aman,  ^  [|||l 
Amsu-mesu.^ 

The  other  is  his  father  the  ^^^f  ^ ^l^^lf  "^^^^ 

Craftsman  of  Ptah  "  (that  is  the  High  Priest  of  Ptah  at  Memphis) 
Pa-mtiar-hen.^^  The  words  ,-^C:  em  hotep^  *in  peace,'  are  added  to 
'      ^  niadt  heru. 

The  name  and  date  of  one  of  these  high  priests  of  Memphis  are 
of  great  importance.  The  succession  and  genealogy  of  these  great 
ecclesiastics  if  completed  would  be  as  valuable  for  chronology  as 
that  of  the  kings.  The  importance  of  this  has  already  been  pointed 
out  by  Schiaparelli  and  Brugsch. 

We  already  know  of  a  high  priest  of  Memphis  bearing  the  name 

of  ^^^    I  y  Pa-nutdrJien^  who  on  a  small  obelisk  at  Florence  is 

called  the  son  of  ^^ — -^  ^°3^  Mdhu.      But  an  earlier  date  had  been 

assigned  him  on  account  of  an  inscription  on  the  base  of  a  statue  of 
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It 


one  of  his  predecessors,  the  High  Priest  Ptah-mes,  whose  name  he 
*' makes  to  live,"  Ftahmes  was  the  son  of  the  Mir-nui-fat,  *  High 
Judge  and  Prefect '  Thuiames  and  of  the  lady  ^"*^  Tauu^  and  he 
hved  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  Pa-nutar*ten 
was  probably  a  descendant  but  not  a  contemporary. 

There  is  a  statue  at  the  Louvre  (A.  72)  oi  Pa*nutdr-ken  who  is 


called 


■_s 


He   is  clad  in  his 


official  priestly  costume,  and  wears  the  panther's  skin.  The  lock, 
which  is  one  of  the  insignia  of  his  office,  is  attached  lo  his  head* 

He  is  here  associated  with  aitother  personage  ^.  (I  MTi  Horay  who 

is  called  Erpa  ^a  and  mer-nut-fat.  And  an  inscription  now  at  the 
Museum  of  Gizeh  connects  Hora  as  the  Sam  and  High  Priest  of 
Ptah  with  Ptahmes, 

The  name  of  Fa-nutar-htn^  High  Priest  of  Ptah  at  Memphis, 
also  occurs  on  a  tablet  of  the  British  Musenm  (796}  in  conjuncltrn 
with  that  of  the  Mtr-nut-fat  Ka-hotcp,  There  is  but  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  same  m*in,  though  the  other  names  on  this  tablet  aie 
not  mentioned  on  the  statue.     One  of  these  names  is  that  of  the 

High  Priest  of  Ptah  H  ^^^  Tdtdaa^  w*hom  SchiaparelliT  identi- 

fies With  one  called  Nebmehit  as  well  as  Tdtdda  on  a  small  figure  in 
th^  l^urin  Museum,  It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  even  great 
personages  to  have  several  names. 


•  It  is  worth   while  callmg  attention   to   tlie   numerous  names  ending  in 
aa  (or^  as  I  should  write  it,  at).    This  termmfttion  i^  a  suffix  equivalent 
ifi  sense,  Ihcmgh  not  phonetJCTUyi  to  Q  ^  (|(j  and  Tgk  , 

t  Musto  AnkatdogicQ  di  Fir£n%£,   p.  2o2*     The  notes  of  Schiiiparelli  on 
Ptahme$  and  his  connections  are  mo^t  interesting* 
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A  BABYLONIAN   DEED  OF  SALE. 
By  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball. 

Last  month  I  published  under  the  above  title  a  copy  of  a  tablet 
in  my  collection.  The  interest  of  this  document  will  be  evident 
to  those  who  possess  Dr.  F.  E.  Peiser's  Babylonische  Vertragt 
(Berlin,  1890),  a  copy  of  which  has  just  (Feb.  3)  come  into  my 
hands.  {See  especially  Nos.  XCIV,  CXVII,  in  reiser's  work  =  Brit 
Mus.  84.  2-1 1.  103;  84.  2-1 1.  254.) 

The  tablet  is  well  preserved,  only  the  last  two  or  three  characten 
of  the  first  line  being  much  defaced.  Mr.  Pinches  thinks  that  the 
remaining  traces  indicate  "^J  ^X^  ^J  JOL^>  giS-sar  giSimmar  (?). 
The  first  ideogram,  gi§-sar  (=  kiru\  is  fairly  certain ;  of  the  last, 
GiSiMMAR,  little  more  than  the  determinative  prefix  remains,  but  the 
character  occurs  in  this  place  in  other  tablets  of  this  class.* 

The  text  relates  to  the  sale  of  a  field,  or  of  the  crop  of  grain 
and  dates  standing  upon  it.  The  seller  is  Bel-edhir,  the  buyer 
Mardug-nasir-abil,  whose  own  land  abuts  on  the  north  side  of  die 
field. 

The  difficulty  of  extracting  a  satisfactory  sense  from  legal  docu 
ments  is  perhaps  not  peculiar  to  those  left  us  by  the  old  Babylonians. 
I  should  hardly  have  ventured  upon  the  attempt  in  this  instance, 
had  not  Professor  Jules  Oppert  previously  solved  the  riddle  of  the 
measures  of  capacity  which  meet  us  so  often  in  this  class  of  deeds 
{Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie,  I,  87,  sgg.  See  also  Un  acte  de  venU^ 
etc.y  Z.K.,  I,  45,  sqq,^  by  the  same  author). 

The  length  of  the  tablet  is  4^  inches,  and  the  breadth  about  2^. 
The  longer  sides  are  adorned  with  seals,  thus : 


The  plate  in  Proceedings,  January,  should  be  corrected  from  this. 
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The  symbol  of  the  crescent  moon,  before  which  the  two  meHi 
presumably  the  two  principals  in  the  transaction  of  which  the  tablet 
is  the  legal  instrument,  are  lifting  up  their  hands  in  attestation  of 
good  faith  (Gen.  xiv,  22  ;  Ex.  vi,  8),  is  suggestive  in  relation  to  that 
verse  in  the  psalm,  where  the  moon  is  called  '*  the  Faithful  Witness 
in  Heaven  ;"  probably  an  ancient  title  of  the  moon-godi  used  by 
the  psalmist  for  the  sake  of  poetic  ornament  (Ps.  Ixxxix,  37)- 

Above  the  seals,  on  both  sides  of  the  tablet,  is  written  : 

^H  Tht  Siol^      of  Arad-Mardugj       the  scHhe. 

^^     On  the  short  ends  appear  impressions  of  the  (thumb)  nail 

!\pru)  of  Bel-edhir,  as  stated  in  the  text  (U  45), 
Translation, 
.    One  giir,  one  sixth,  seed<om  of  the  field,  the  plot  of  the  palm- 
orchard, 
(And)  the  trunks  of  productive  trees,  before  the  Ishtar-gate, 
(In  the)  district  of  Babylon,  by  the  old  lock  of  the  Cutha  canaK 


Upper  end,  north,  side  of  Mardug-nasir-abil 
Son  of  Itti-Mardug-baladhu  son  of  Egibi 
Buyer  of  the  field  : 

I^wer  end,  south,  side  of  Nabu-ukin-zir  ^ 

Son  of  Ibna  son  of  Nur-Sin  : 
Upper  frontage,  west^  bank  of  the  SIppara  canal, 
10.    Lower  frontage  east,  side  of  the  King's  Highway. 

Total,  one  gur,  one  sixth,  seed-corn,  (and)  the  trunks  of  that  field. 
With  Bel-edhir  son  of  Belushibshi 
Son  ol  Nur-Sin,  Mardug-nasir-abi!  son 
Of  Itti'Mardug-baladhu  son  of  Egibi 
15,    At  the  rate  of  ^  gur  of  seed-corn  for  16  shekels  of  silver  a  price 
Did  name,  and  at  gj  manehs  of  silver  he  set 

!The  full  value  thereof,  and 
9  shekels  (and)  a  third  of  one  shekel  of  silver,  as 
A  luck-permy  he  gave  him, 
o*   Total,  9^  manehs,  9  shekels  (and)  a  third  of  one  shekel  of  silver, 
Purchase  money,  from  the  hands  of  Mardug-nasir-abil 
•  Shid,  gil  ( =  gin),  seal,  reappears  in  Chinese  as  /j//,  yin,  seah  and  dup-sar^ 
icribe,  is  identical  with  iip-si^  clerk  ;  cp.  Ilcb.  tip  sajr,  Jer,  U,  rj. 
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Son  of  Itti-Mardug-baladhu  son  of  Egibi 

Bel-edhir  son  of  Bel-ushibshi 

Son  of  Nur-Sin  the  value  of  his  field,  the  full  money, 
25.    Hath  received,  hath  taken  away.    There  shall  be  no  quarrelling^ 
nor  shall  they  draw  back ; 

They  shall  not  quarrel  with  one  another. 

Whensoever  among  the  brethren,  the  sons,  the  kindred, 

Males  and  females,  of  the  house  of  the  son  of  Nur-Sir, 

They  shall  quarrel  thus :  "  That  field 
30.    Was  not  sold,  and  the  money  was  not  received ! " 

The  bargain-breaker  (?)  the  money  that  he  received 

Shall  repay  1 2  times  over  : 

By  the  sealing  of  this  tablet 

In  presence  of  Shiriktu  son  of  Ziria  son  of  Nur-Sin 
35.    Paternal  uncle  of  Bel-edhir  (10  shekels  of  silver  as  his  gift  be 
took) : 

Ea-zir-ikisha  son  of  Arad-Gula  son  of  Uhumea 
Nabu-shum-ishkun  son  of  Shamash  iriba  son  of  Edhen 
Nabu-mushetik-urri  son  of  Shula  son  of  Tuna 
Mushezib-Mardug   son   of  Shamash-sbum-ukin  son  <rf 
Babutu 
40.  Nabu-mushetik-urri  son  of  Bel-ushibshi  son  of  Nur-Sin 

The  brother  of  Bel-edhir  (15  shekels  of  silver  as  his  gift 
he  took). 
Arad-Mardug,  scribe,  son  of  Kittia 
Son  of  Ea's  priest.     Babylon,  month  Nisan, 
Day  12,  year  3,  Darius 
45.    King  of  Babylon,  king  of  the  countries.     Nail  of  Bel-edhir 
Seller  of  the  field  as  his  seal  witnesseth. 

Notes. 

Obv.,  I.  g^^  denotes  30  qa^  while  a  ^r=  180  qa^  according  to 
Oppert.  Edin=5/r^//,  'field,'  is  the  Chinese  fin^  as  zugs//'** 
is  the  Chinese  ts'i^  tsu, 

^  *^  SHE-ziR  (or  rather  shukkul),  is  explained  ztru^  "  seed" 
Peiser  renders  it  "  Saatfeld  " ;  but  why  is  a-shag  added  here  ? 

2.  Zagpi  iffi  bilti  is  difficult,  she-zir  zaqpi  and  SHE-ziR-i^* 
zaqpi  occur  several  times  in  the  tablets  published  by  Dr.  Peise*> 
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who  considers  that  zaqpi  means  "  planted  (with  date-pahns)."  But 
zaqpu  (=  ziqpu)  may  be  a  noun  (=  "tree,"  "stem,"  etc.). 

The  addition  i^ci  bilti^  "  trees  of  produce,"  seems  to  be  peculiar 
to  my  tablet  Biltu  is  "  produce,"  as  in  the  phrases  bilat  ek/i^ 
"  produce  of  a  field,"  biiat  kire^  "  yield  of  an  orchard." 

II.  MU-MESH=ii/fl/f,  "that"  See  Vuncwss^  Inscribed  Babylonian 
Tablets,  etc..  Part  II,  p.  45. 

Lit,  "  according  to  a  bar  of  seed-corn,"  etc.  The  >{-  was  6  qa, 
or  yV  o^  ^^^  S^^  (Oppert).  Now  the  field  was  sown  with  210  qa 
(  =  35  bar)  of  grain  (i  gur  or  180  qa-\'^o  qa\  and  the  price  agreed 
on  was  at  the  rate  of  16  shekels  for  every  bar  (ox  6  qa) ;  so  that  the 
total  sum  to  be  paid  was  35  x  16  or  560  shekels,  =9^  manehs,  as 
stated  in  the  tablet 

18,  19.  **As  a  luck-penny":  lit,  "byway  of  something  over." 
Oppert  rightly  refers  atru  to  Heb.  ^\r^.  He  renders  "  le  superflu," 
"  le  pourboire." 

28.  That  saldtu,  "  females,"  is  the  Assyrian  equivalent  of 
-^flf"  •"TT^T  T?  ^^  ^^^  instance,  appears  from  the  parallel  tablets, 
cited  above.      But  what  an   opportunity  for  the  Anti-Accadists ! 

IM-Ri-A  must,  of  course,  be  l\^y  intra' ah,  "a  woman";  or,  as  the 
signs  have  also  the  values  ni-Sa-a,  ^LJ  i  nisd,  "  women."  Whoever 
can  find  satisfaction  in  either  alternative,  is  welcome  to  his  opinion. 
I  do  not  share  it.* 

31.  /'ay^/'/Ttf/M/,  repetitor,  Oppert  ;  der  Zuriickfordemde,  Peiser. 

35,  41.  The  paternal  uncle  and  the  brother  of  the  vendor 
receive  a  douceur  from  the  buyer. 

44.  The  third  year  of  Darius  was  518  B.& 

♦  As  *^yy<y  is  tal  and  sha(l),  and  "^  is  shal,  SAL,  female  ( =  Chinese  sau^ 
so,  woman),  we  may  perhaps  transcribe  phonetically  im-shali,  regarding  IM  as  the 
demonstrative  prefix  of  nouns. 
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NOTES  AU  JOUR  LE  JOUR.— IV. 

Par  G.  Maspero. 

(Suite*) 

§.  16. — On  sait  quelles  difficult^s  les  premiers  Egjrptologiics 
^prouvbrent  k  se  reconnaitre  au  milieu  de  Pobscurit^  qui  enveloppait 
rhistoire  des  successeurs  de  Thoutmosis  I.  Champollion,  aprts 
avoir  essay^  des  combinaisons  diverses  et  fort  compliquto,  (A 
Rosellini  persista  jusqu'k  la  fin,  t  ^tait  arriv^  dans  les  deroien 
temps  de  sa  vie  k  d^larer  que  Thoutmosis  III,  ou  Moeris,  bxX  le 
petit-fils  de  Thoutmosis  I*^,  probablement  le  fils  de  Thoutmosis  ILJ 
Hincks  donna,  dbs  1838,  la  solution  du  probl^e  qui  a  prMn 
jusqu'it  nos  jours.  §  Un  monument  du  British  Museum,  la  statue 
du  prince  Anebni,  ||   lui  apprit  que  Thoutmosis  III  6tait  le  fi^ 

d*Hatshopsitou  V  2!^»  ^^  ^^^  opinion,  adopts  aussitot  par  Birch  ^ 

puis  par  Lepsius  et  Bunsen,  **  a  pr^valu  malgr^  une  protestadoQ 

*  Continued  from  Proceedings ^  Vol.  XIII,  page  525. 

+  Rosellini,  Mon,  Star,,  T.  Ill,  parte  I,  p.  129,  sqq, 

X  Cela  r^ulte,  comme  beaucoup  d 'observations  que  la  mort  emp^cha  Chun- 

pollion  d*acbever  ou  de  publier  lui-m6me,  des  divers  passages  de  ses  Notices  ou  il 
appelle  Mceris  Thoutm^s  III,  tantot  petit-fils  dc  Thoutm^s  I*',  tant&l  fils  de 
son  pr^d^cesscur  imm(?diat. 

§  Hincks,  On  the  Years  and  Cycles  used  by  the  Ancient  Egyptians^  dans  les 
Memoires  de  TAcad^mie  de  Dublin,  T.  XVIII,  2*  partie,  p.  192  ;  le  lexte  d'Anebni 
est  cite  dans  la  longue  note  qui  va  dc  la  page  193  ^  la  page  195.  II  ne  faut  pas  con- 
fondre  ce  mdmoire  avec  celui  que  Hincks  publia,  plus  dc  vingt  ans  plus  tanl,  en 
1865,  sous  un  titre  analogue,  dans  lememe  recueil. 

ii  Sharpe,  Egyptian   Inscriptions    (1837),    pi.  56,   Bonomi,   and   AnindaK 
Egyptian   Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  (1842-1843),    pi.    $1,    ng.  179' 
Lepsius,  Auswahl  (1842),  pi.  XI.     La  statue  est  mentionn^e  pour  la  premiere 
fois  dans    le  catalogue  de  la  vente  vSalt,   annex<?  ^  G.  d'Atbanasi,    A  Bri4 
Account  of  the  Researches  and  Discoz'eries  in  Upper  Egypt ^  p.  247,  No.  1 1 14. 

T  Bircb,  adoptant  les  vues  de  Hincks  dans  le  texte  des  Egyptian  Antiquiti^^^ 
p.  77.  avait  i>aru  en  faire  honncur  ^  Wilkinson.  Hincks  ayant  r^lam^,  dans  s<^^ 
mcnioire  On  the  Defacement  of  the  Egyptian  Monuments^  p.  4  du  tirage  i  p^-"^^ 
Birch  rcconnut  aussitot  ses  droits  dans  une  note  de  Tarticle  On  the  Obelisk  on  ^^ 
Atmeidan  at  Constantinople y  p.  4  du  tirage  ^  part. 

**  Bunsen,  ^gyptens  Stelle,  T.  Ill,  p.  79,  sqq. 
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Isolde  de  Lesoetir,  *  et  les  hesitations  prolong^es  de  Bmgsch.  t 
Aujourd'lmu  il  est  acquis  pour  tout  le  monde  que  le  cadre  g^n^a- 
1ogiqu€  de  la  (araille  de  Thoutmosis  P^  pent  se  dresser  com  me  il 


suit :  X 


Thoutmosts  I«f 


HaTSHOPSITOU   I*"" 


Thoutmosis  II 
ni  de  Nofrimout 


Thoutmosis  III 
ni  dlsis 


et  que  Hatshopsitou,  Tlioutmosis  II  et  Thoutmosis  III,  sont  tous 
trois  des  enfants  de  Thoutmosis  I"',  n€s  de  trois  mbres  diflTi^rentes, 

Le  fait  est  certain  pour  Hatshopsitou  et  Thoutmosis  II;  Test-il 
<!g:ilement  pour  Thoutmosis  III?  Aujourd'hui  encore,  apr^s 
cinquante  ans  de  recherches  et  de  fouiUes,  nous  n'avons  d'autre 
t^moignage  direct  que  celui  que  Hincks  avait  ddcouvert  sur  la  statue 
d'Anebni.     Cette  statue  : 


k  ;-IZ:ir:lJ^(z=IIAf°l^ 

arait  ^te  faite  pour  Anebni  par  faveur  sp^ciale  de  la  bonne  d^esse 
MAkerl  el  de  son  frere,  le  dieu  bon  Menkhopirri  ;  le  premier  car- 
touche  a  ^t^  mart  el  4  ma  is  le  nom  est  encore  visible  sous  ies  mutila- 
tions, Thoutmosis  III  est  appeM  fr^irede  Hatshopsitou  ;  or  Hatshop- 
sitou  esl  la  filk  de  Thoutmosis  I**',  done  Thoutmosis  III  est  fils  de 
Thoutmosis  1",  Le  raisormement  de  Hincks  ^tait  excellent  et 
devait  n^cessairement  Temporterj  a  moins  qu'un  monument  d'autorit^ 
sui.>^rieure  n'en  ddtruisit  les  prifmisses  et  ne  convainquit  d'erreur  le 
prince  Anebni  ou  le  scribe  qui  r^digea  son  inscription.  Lesueur  crut 
Irouver  ce  monument  k  Karnak.  C'est  un  colosse  de  Thoutmosis  11, 
situ^  en  avani  du  troisieme  pyl6ne  du  Sud,  et  qui  porte,  entre  autres, 
Une  inscription  publi^e  de  la  sorte  par  Rosellini : 


"^^(^^m 


rrr,^T7:'P*-i.'' •';*,'-KT^-?'/^»"  V  ^  . 


t  X  M>  1  n  n  II  H  ^  n  II 


*  Lesueur »  Chronffiogie  d^s  Ritis  d  *Agypitf  p»  14S,  Stfq. 

+  Bnigs^b,  Reisei^rkkU,  p.  1S5-186,  et  HisiQir^  d^Egyp€j  p»  93* 

X  Brugschi  DU  ^E^y^&hgiit  p,  478. 
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Cette  inscription  *  avait  ^t^  singulierement  interpr^tde  par  Bird), 
qui,  adoptant  Topinion  exprim^e  par  HinckSyConsid^rait  Thoutmosis 
III  comme  ^tant  le  fils  de  Thoutmosis  I*",  "  Le  premier  des  quatre 
colosses,  repr^sentant  le  monarque  Thothmes  I  (dont  le  nom  se 
trouve  sur  la  ceinture),  plac^  k  main  gauche,  devant  la  porte  du 
troisi^me  propyMe  qui  conduit  hors  du  cot^  sud  du  grand  temple  de 
Kamak  (sur  lequel  t  le  monarque  Thothmes  II  est  reprdsent^ 
debout  entre  deux  divinitds),  porte  sur  le  dos  rinscription  suivante, 
mutil^e  :  Ze  rot  du  haut  et  bas  pays^  le  Soieil  stabiliteur  des  itres^ 
[Thothmes  III],  aimi  d^Amenrd^  seigneur  des  trdnes  du  mondtty  \a 
exkute  ceci  avec^  ou  en-dehors  de  ses  constructions^  en  la  region  miri- 

dionaley  le  22  de  Thoth^  en  sa  quarante-deuxiime  annie /  « 

nom  de  son  p}re  le  dieu  bon^  le  Soleily  le  plus  grand  des  Ures  aih. 
[Thothmes  I]."  %  Les  cartouches  graves  sur  la  ceinture  du  premiqr 
colosse,  celui  qui  porte  notre  inscription,  sont  |  I  (  .^,^=»  ^  «w*«^j 
etc.,  c'est4-dire  les  cartouches  de  Thoutmosis  II ;  mais  Birch,  privenu 
par  Topinion  courante,  n'a  pas  fait  attention  aux  hi^roglyphes,  et  a 
traduit  par  deux  fois  Thothmes  I  oh  le  texte  de  Rosellini  lui  donnait 
Thoutmosis  II.  Lesueur,  plus  exact,  a  reconnu  les  cartouches  dc 
Thoutmosis  II,  comme  Champollion  et  Rosellini  Tavaient  £ut  tout 
d'abord ;  puis  il  a  tir^  de  Tinscription  la  conclusion  que  Thoutmosis 
III  ^tait  le  fils  de  Thoutmosis  II,  et,  comme  il  ne  connaissaiti 
Thoutmosis  II  d'autre  femme  que  Maker!,  il  tenait  Thoutmosis  III 
pour  le  fils  de  Makeri  et  de  Thoutmosis  II.  La  g^n^logie  dc  la 
famille  se  serait  done  dress^  de  la  sorte  : 

Thoutmosis  I" 
. 1 


Thoutmosis  II  =?=  Maker! 
Thoutmosis  III 

II     persistait    d'ailleurs    k    voir    dans     (    (J  ^  — «^  ^      1 

TAmenenth^  de  Champollion,  le  prdtendu  second  mari  de  la  reinc 
Maker!,  regent  pendant  la  minority  de  Thoutmosis  IIP. 

II  semblerait  qu'un  temoignage  aussi  positif  que  celui  de  ce  mo- 
nument efit  dQ  faire  h^siter  les  6gyptologues,  et  ils  auraient  hesite 

*  Rosellini,  Mon,  Stor.y  T.  ^^  parte  /,  tav.  annessa  alia  pagina  1 24,  fig.  2i 
t  C'est-^-dire,  sur  le  cot^  sud  du  grand  temple  de  Kamak. 
X  Birch,  Observations  on  the  Statistical  Tablet  0/ Kamak,  pp.  3  et  4  du  tinge 
^  part. 
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sans  doutej  si  le  texte  avait  ^t<^  ^tabli  d^une  manifere  certaine ;  mal- 
heureusement  il  ne  I'^tait  pas,  et  le  cartouche,  que  Rosellini  donne 
com  me  ^tant  intact,  elait  mutil^  vers  le  has,  c'est-k-dire  dans  la  partie 

qui  distingue  le  pr^nom  de  Thoutmosis  II  (  ^j^,  ^  '^^^  J  de  celui 

de  Thoutmosrs  I*^  (  J^  ^  |_J  J .      Vofci  en  effet,  comment  Cham- 

pollion,  compagnon  de  voyage  de  Rosellini  et  qui  vit  le  monunnent 
en  meme  temps  que  lui,  copie  rinscnption  ; 

^iS_M^i  nniill^^  eCiw.  £^  .w^ 

'  1 1  C^Ti^l  ^^P#*  Comme  la  fid^it^  de  la 
copie  de  Champollion  est  justifi6e,iau  nnoins  en  cc  qui  concerne  le 
second  cartouche,  par  Lepsius^t  E-  de  Roug^,I  Marietie,§  on  com- 
prend  que  le  raisonnement  de  Lesueur,  appuy^  sur  le  l^moignage 
douteux  de  Rosellini,  n'ait  pas  pr^valu  con  t  re  le  timoignage  posit  if 
de  Hincks  et  du  prince  Anebni.  K  de  Roug^,  le  seul  a  ma  con- 
naissajice  qui  ait  examine  attentivement  la  question  dans  ces  trente 
dernicres  anndes,  estimait  que  la  lecture  [  ^^^^  ^  ^'ww  l  de  Rosellini 
itait  une  restitution  sugg^r^e  par  la  presence  du  cartouche  de  Thout- 
mosis  II  sur  le  ceinturon.  **  Quatre  colosses,"  dit-il,  **se  trouvaient 
en  avant  des  propyl^es,  I^  premier  k  gauche  porte  le  nom  de 
TaAatmh  11  sur  sa  ceinture.  Sur  le  dos  de  ce  colosse  on  lit  une 
inscription  oCi  Tahuimh  III  constate  quil  a  ^levd  ce  monument, 
dans  la  quarante-deuxi^me  ann^e  de  son  r&gne,  i  son  pferef  O  j  ^  .C^  ], 

Le  dernier  signe  ^tant  eifac^,  ceci  pouvait  appartenir  au  cartouche 
de  Tahuimh  I  ou  de  Tahutmks  11^  qui  commencent  de  meme, 
ma  is  Fun  se  termine  par  [_(  et  ("autre  par  ^vvw..  On  a  tout  d'abord 
attribu^  ce  cartouche  \  Tahutmh  11^  dont  !e  nom  se  rencontrait  d^j4 
sur  la  ceinture  du  colosse,  et  c'esl  en  vertu  de  ce  document  qu'on 
avait  d*abord  pris  Tuhutmh  II  pour  le  p^re  de  Tahuimh  I  11^   Mais 


1 


•  ChampoUion,  AW,  Men. ,  T,  n,  p.  1S4. 
+  Lepsms,  Dtnkm^  \\1^  pL  16*  t. 

^  £.  de  Roug^,^/»</f  dti  M&num^nts  du  Mmsifde  Kamok^  dans  les  M^iaitges 
T.  I,  p.  46. 

§  Moitette,  ^amaJt,  pK  38,  *  2* 
K  ^5 
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en  examinant  rinscription  sur  le  monument,  on  s'aper9oit  fadlexnent 
que  la  partie  effac^e  du  cartouche  exige  un  caract^re,  tel  que  Ic  |J, 
qui  occupe  plus  de  place  en  hauteur  que  le  ^*^^^.  On  a  du  rcste 
maintenant  la  preuve  que  c'^tait  bien  Tahutmh  I"'  qui  ^tait  le  phe 
de  Tahutmh  II I^  ce  dernier  n'^tait  que  le  frfere  de  Tahutmh  IIP* 
J'avoue  que  le  raisonnement  de  M.  de  Roug^  avait  laiss^  subsister 
quelques  doutes  dans  mon  esprit,  lorsque  j'examinai  la  question  au 
moment  de  r^diger  mon  m^moire  Sur  Us  Momies  royales  de  DHrd 
Bahart.     Si  la  lacune  est  trop  forte  pour  awvaa^  elle  peut  convenir 

aussi  bien  It  >/  ou  i  M  qu*k  U,  et  une  restitution  [  ®  ^  ^  J 
ou  r  O  Q  y  j  ,  ^  aussi  vraisemblable  mat^riellement  que  la 
restitution  f.^^  ^  LJ    >  maintiendrait  sur  le  colosse  le  nom  de 


Thoutmosis  II.  Du  reste,  Rosellini  n'est  pas  le  seul  k  avoir  vu  oo 
restitu^  le  pr^nom  de  ce  roi :  Brugsch  Ta  vu  ou  restitu^  comma  lui 
en  1853,  quinze  ans  apr^s  la  ddcouverte  de  Hincks^et  au  moment  oa 
celle-ci  venait  d'etre  popularis^e  par  le  succbs  du  grand  ouvraj^e  de 
Bunsen.  "  Au  milieu  de  la  ceinture,"  dit-il,  "se  trouve  Tinscription : 
Le  dieu  bienfaisant  Ai-cheper-en-Rd,  qui  donne  la  vie  htemelle^  fils  du 
Soleil  Thoutffih  IIP  Le  m^me  nom  reparait  sur  le  cot^  droit  do 
sibge ;  par  contre,  a  la  partie  post^rieure  on  lit  Tinscription  suivaote 
k  moitie  d^truite,  en  deux  colonncs  : 

I'*  COLONNK.  3«  COLONNE. 

son  ....  dans  le  pays  du  Sud, 

en  Tan  42, 

le  22  (?)  du  mois  de  Thot, 

a  cause  de  Tamour,  qu'il  avait 

pour  son  p^re, 

le  dieu  bienfaisant 

Ai-cheper-en-Ra, 

Toutefois  ce  dernier  cartouche  n'est  pas  celui  de  son  pfere,  mais  celui 
de  son  fr^re,  de  meme  que  dans  I'inscription  de  la  ceinture,  si  bien 
que  nous  tombons  ici  dans  les  difficult^s  suivantes : 

*  E.  (le  Roug^,  Etude  dcs  Monumcnis  du  Massif  de  JCamaky  dans  Ics  Af^l^^* 
T.  I,  pp.  45-46. 

t  Voir    les    variantes    rassemblces    par    Lepsius,   Kanijpiuch,   pi.   XXIV 
No.  344,  c-d. 


I^e  roi 

Thoutmfes  III, 

Taim^ 

d'Anion, 

maitre 

des  trones 

des  deux  mondes 
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"  i.^Le  roi  Thoutmfes  III  dit  express^ment,  qu'il  a  4ievi  cette 
statoe  dans  sa  qyaratile-deuxi^me  ann^e  k  son  pfere  Thouimfes  II, 

**  2. — D'aprfcs  Tarbre  g^n^alogique  dress^  par  Lepsius  (voir 
Bunsen,  yBgyptens  SUl/e  in  der  WeiigeschkhU^  T.  Ill,  p.  79) 
Thouim^s  II  est  le  frere  non  le  pfere  de  Thoutin^s  III ;  celui-ci  a 
pour  pfere  le  premier  Thotm^s, 

**  3» — LliTpothese,  d'apr^s  laquelle  Thouimfcs  II  avait  falsifi^  le 
nom  par  substitution  de  ^  ^  k^  est  intenable,  car  il  mourot  avant 
Thoutm^s  in,  et  la  statue  n'a  ii6  ^levde  qu'apr^  son  rbgne,  dans  la 
quaranteileuxi^me  ann^e  de  Thoutmfes  III. 

**  Deux  ^ventualites  seulement  sont  done  possibles,  ou  Thout- 
130^  II  est  le  p^re  de  Tboutmfes  III,  ou  Thoutrafes  II  est  le  fr^re  et 
alors  rinscription  ^tait  ainsi  con^ue:  [Thoutm^s  III  a  ^leve  cette 
statue]  ^  son  [frfere]  ^  cause  de  Tarn  our  pour  son  p^re."  * 

Le  langage  de  Bmgsch  est  embarass€  et  il  ne  conclut  pas  de 
fa^on  nette.  Mats  Brugscb  ^lait  sur  les  lieux  quand  il  ^crivait  ce 
passage,  il  connaissait  la  th^orie  de  Hinclcs  par  I^epsius,  puisqull  la 
discute  et  Toppose  au  temoignage  de  Tinscription ;  si  done  il  admet 
que  le  second  cartouche  est  celui  de  Thoutmbs  II,  c*est  qu'il  a  cru 
lire  www  com  me  Rosellini,  ou  V,  dans  la  partie  mutilde  et  non  pas 
Lf,  Plusieurs  ann^es  aprfe^s,  tons  les  doutes  que  ce  fait  soulevait  en 
son  esprit  n*^taient  pas  encore  lev^s,  car  il  ^crivait  dans  la  premiere 
Edition  de  son  Histoln:  "La  question  la  plus  importante  est  de 
savoir^  si  Totbmosis  III  etait  le  fils  ou  le  fr^re  de  Tothniosis  II, 
N'ayant  pas  les  moyens  de  pouvoir  r^soudre  cette  difficulte,  nous 
pr^ifrons  de  continuer  Thistoire  de  ce  temps,  en  remarquant  encore 
une  fois,  que  les  Ustes  monumentales  excluent  la  reine,  et  font  suivre 
Tothmosis  II  par  le  troisifeme  roi  portant  le  m8me  nom.^'t  Plus 
tard  ce  pendant,  il  renon^a  i  sa  lecture,  sans  doute  devant  le  t^moi- 
gnage  unanime  de  Lepsius,  E,  de  Roug6,  et  Mariette,  car  je  lis  dans 
IVdition  allemande  de  son  Histmre  la  traduction  suivante  du  meme 
texte  :  **[Le  maitre  des  detix  pays  et]  roi  Thoutm^s  Illj  Tadorateur 
d*Ammon  Thebain  [a  fait  r^parer  ce  monument  qui  avait  ett^  mutU^, 
lorsqu'il  entra]  dans  la  ville  Ni  (Thebes)  du  Midi,  en  Tan  42,  le  22 
du  mois  de  Tbot,  afin  que  subsiste  k  jamais  k  nom  de  son  p'ere  Thout- 
mhprimitr,^^     El  il  ajoule :  **  A  c6t^  du  p^re  se  trouve  la  petite  image 


u 


•  Brugsch,  RHsthfrUkU  mati  /€.g}*pitn^  pp,  185-186, 
t  Erugscli,  HUtmre  {tEgypte^  p*  9S, 
^75 
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de  sa  fille,  la  fille  royale  et  royale  Spouse  jusqu'^  present  inconntie, 
Tadoratrice  de  son  p^re  Mout-nofer-t."*  Nous  savons  depuis  lc«  d^ 
couvertes  de  M.  Gr^baut  que  la  reine  Moutnofrit  fut  la  mfere  dc 
Thoutmosis  II,  par  suite  la  femme  de  Thoutmosis  I*  t  et  ccla 
m'avait  paru  peu  favorable  k  Tidentrfication  du  roi  mentionD^  dans 
le  second  cartouche  avec  Thoutmosis  I*"";  toutefois,  Taccord  des 

Egyptologues  k  refuser  la  lecture  [  J^  \ 


de  Rosellini,  et  le 


temoignage,  en  apparence  positif  de  la  statue  d'Anebni,  m'avaient 
d^terraind  k  supprimer  mes  doutes  pour  le  moment,  et  k  conserrer 
Tarrangement  propose  par  Hincks. 

Voici  pourtant  un  monument  qui  apporte  un  document  dWsit 
Au  commencement  de  cette  ann^e,  M.  Boussac,  ^l^e  de  noUe 
Mission  du  Caire^  charg^  de  copier  le  tombeau  d'Anna,  le  fit  ddblaycr 
enti^rement  et  mit  au  jour  les  deux  stales  de  la  preroifere  salle.  31 
Bouriant  les  copia  et  me  les  envoya  aussitot :  la  plus  iroportantea 
^t^  publide  aussitot  dans  le  ReceuiLX  "  A  la  ligne  16,  fsdt  observer 
M.  Bouriant,  il  est  dit  que  Thoutmfes  II  6tant  mort,  son  fils  lui 
succ^da.  Si,  comme  tout  porte  k  le  croire,  le  successeur  de  Thoutmis 
II  est  bien  Thoutm^s  III,  il  faut  admettre  d^sormais  que  celui-d 
^tait  le  fils  et  non  le  frfere  de  Thoutm^s  II ;  de  plus,  le  lien  deparent6 
qui  unit  Hatshopsitou  k  ces  deux  princes  se  trouve  d^fini  autrement 
qu'il  a  €i€  jusqu'^  prt^sent  admis,  et  Ton  peut  decider  que  T^neigique 
princesse  dtait  la  sceur  de  Thoutmfes  II,  et,  par  suite,  latantedc 
Thoulm^s  III."  Uinscription  raconte  en  effet  comment  Anna, 
apr^s  avoir  jou^  un  grand  r61e  sous  Thoutmosis  P^  dont  le  nomest 
d'aillcurs  ddtruit,  joua  un  non  moins  grand  r61e  sous  Thoutmosis  II 

T^  (    0 1  ^  ^     J  •      Quand   ce  roi    (je    traduis  librement), 

"  r^gna  sur  Kimit,  devint  prince  sur  la  Terre  Rouge,  prit  les  deux 
terres  en  juste  de  voix,  moi  je  remplis  le  cceur  du  roi  en  toutesses 
places,  et  grand  fut  ce  qu'il  me  fit  plus  que  [ce  qu'on  avait  fait  pour] 
les  anc^tres ;  j'atteignis  la  vaillance  des  f^aux,  ^tant  dans  la  faveur 

du  roi Toutes  mes  affaires  se  r^glaient  en  sant^  et  vie, 

selon  ce  que  disait  le  roi  lui-meme  en  ma  faveur  : 

*  Brugsch,  Geschichte  ^gyp/ens,  p.  371. 

t  Gr^baut,  Le  Muscle  Esyptien^  T.  I,  pi.  i  ;  cfr.  Maspero,  Les  Monties  EffJ^ 
de  Di^ir-cl-Bahariy  Les  Mhnoircs  de  la  Mission  Fran^aise^  T.  I,  p.  633  sqq» 
X  Recueil  de  Travaux,  T.  XII,  pp.  105- 1 07. 
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eut  joint  les  dieux,  que  son  fils  se  tint  en  sa  place  cotrnne  roi  des 
deux  pays  et  qu'il  fut  prince  sur  le  siege  de  celui  qui  Ta^-ait  engendr^, 
— et  que  sa  soeur  k  divine  spouse  Hatshopsitou  fit  office  d'admi- 
nlstrateur  du  pays,  que  les  deux  terres  furent  sous  ses  destins,  que 
Kimit  trnvailla  pour  e!le  humblement/*  Anna  jouit  pendant  le  r^gne 
nouveau  d'une  faveur  ^gale  k  celle  qu'il  avail  eu  sous  les  r^gncs  pr^* 
Cedents.  Le  texte  est  formel  C*est  Thoutmosis  II  qui  monie  au  ciel 
et  joint  les  dieux,  selon  reuphemsme  par  lequel  on  designait  la  mort 
dcs  rois ;  comme  il  est  le  ^eul  sujet  exprim^  pr^^demment,  c'est  h. 

lui  que  s*appliquent  les  pronoms  de  ^^         ,  peut-etre  de  If         , 

c'est  de  lui  Thoutmosis  II  que  le  nouveau  roi  est  fils,  et  de  lui 

Thoutmosis  II  que  la  reine,  devenue  par  veuvage    |      ^/&use  dmm^ 

est  soeur,  Je  ne  pense  pas  qu'on  veuille  intercaler  entre  Thout- 
mosis II  un  roil  m6me  ^pht;mfere,  qui  aurait  ^t^  fils  de  Thoutmosis 
II,  et  sous  lequel  H^lsliopsitou  aurait  ^t^  r^ente  comme  elle  le  fut 
au  d^but  du  r^gne  de  Thoutmosis  II L  II  faut  done  adraettre  que 
notre  Anna  savait  ou  croyait  Thoutmosis  III  fits  et  non  fr^re  de 
Thoutmosis  II,  et  renverser  d'un  seul  coup  V^chafaudage  g^n^alo- 
gique  construit  depuis  cinquante  ans  par  Hincks  et  par  plusieurs 
^h\€  rat  i  ons  d'  Egy  ptol  agues . 

La  question  est  telle  :  d'un  c6li  Anna  dit  que  Thoutmosis  III 
est  fils  de  Thoutmosis  II,  de  Fautre  Anebni  aflfirme  qu*il  est  frfere 
d' Hatshopsitou,  lequel  des  deux  a  raison,  et  n'auraient4ls  pas  raison 
runelTautre?  Remarquons  d'abord  qu*on  ne  peut  pas  les  sou p- 
^nner  de  parler  d^^v^nements  ou  de  person nes  quils  connaissent 
ma!,  et  par  cons^uent  de  nous  tromper  en  se  trompant  eux-memes. 
Anna  ^tait  de  son  vivant  un  gros  personnage,  ayant  accfes  au  palais  en 
viertu  de  ses  emplois^  et  loute  Fin  script  ion  de  sa  stt:le  nous  montre  qu'il 
entretenait  des  rapports  personnels  avec  les  sou ve rains ;  il  connaissait 
directement  Thoutmosis  II,  la  r^gente  Hatshopsitou,  savait  les  liens 
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qui  les  rattachaient,  et  quand  il  dit  que  le  jeune  successeur  de 
Thoutmosis  II,  le  pupille  d'Hdtshopsitou,  ^tait  le  fils  de  Thoutmosb 
II,  c*est  que  Thoutmosis  III  ^tait  r^llement  le  fils  de  Thoutmosb  II 
et  non  son  frbre.  D'autre  part,  Anebni  ^tait  "  Suivant  de  son  maitre 
en  ses  courses  aux  pays  du  midi  et  du  nord,  fils  royal,  chef  dei 

soldats  Strangers,  intendant  des  armes  du  roi."    n  M  ^^^^      ^ 


II. 


Quand  un  personnage  qui  approchait  d'aussi  prfes  Thoutmosis  III 

dit  que  ce  roi  est  le  frfere    a    de  Hitshopsitou,  on  ne  peut  admettre 

un  instant  qu'il  se  trorape.  Rejeter  la  faute  sur  les  artistes  qui  ont 
reproduit  les  inscriptions  est  ^galement  impossible.  Dans  Anna,  Ic 
texte  ddveloppe  assez  verbeusement  I'idde  pour  que  lliyp>oth^  d'unc 
inadvertance  soit  admissible ;  le  successeur  de  Thoutmosis  II  n*cst 

pas  seulement  ^^  son  J!/s,  il  monte  sur  le  tr6ne  '^^'^^^ 

%=^  \j^^^  ^^'  ^^  ^«^<r«^r<?.  D'autre  part,  la  statue  d'Anebni  est  on 
monument  d^dicatoire  fait  par  faveur  sp^iale  des  deux  souvendos^ 
et  dont  par  consequent  Tex^cution  fut  soignee  et  la  gravure  surveill^e  j 
une  faute  dans  la  parent^  de  Thoutmosis  III  et  de  Hitshopsitoo 
aurait  ^te  trop  choquante  dans  Tespbce  pour  ne  pas  tee  remaiqu^  et 
corrigee  au  moment  de  la  livraison  du  monument  Si  done  Anna 
intitule  Thoutmosis  III,  fils  de  Thoutmosis  II,  et  qu'Anebni  le  salue 
fr^re  dc  Hatshopsitou,  ils  avaient  chacun  leurs  raisons  pour  cela,  et 
les  deux  qualit^s  dcvaient  se  conciiier  sans  peine  dans  Tesprit  des 
contemporains. 

Elles  se  conciliaient  en  effet,  si  Ton  admet  que  la  parent^  indi- 
qu^e  dtait  reelle  dans  un  cas,  fictive  dans  Tautre.     Ce  n*est  point 
certainement  la  filiation  de  Thoutmosis  III  a  Thoutmosis  II  qui  csX 
fictive.     Si  rinscription  parlait  simplement  d'un  hommage  de  Thoi^^' 

mosis  III  a  sonplre    ^    Thoutmosis  II,  on  pourrait  h^siter,  car  1^ 

rois  egyptiens  traitaicnt  couramment  de  p}re  certains  de  leurs  pr^ci^ 
cesscurs  qui  vivaient  longtemps  avant  eux ;  ainsi  Ousirtasen  I**    ^3 

la  XI P  dynastie    consacrait   une    statuette    ^*^^^^  (I  ^   iVjSii 

r^iP'^^  J  ^  ^^^^^''^  Ousirnir!  Anou,  de  la  V*  dynastie,  cri' 

n'ctait  ni  son  pfere,  ni  son  grand-pbre,  ni  peut-^tre  meme  son  ancer  *^ 
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r6el.  *  On  dirait  qu'Anna  veut  indiquer  nettement  le  lien  de 
parent^  exacte  qui  rattache  Thoutmosis  III  k  son  pr^d^esseur,  car 

non  content  de  le  traiter  de  sonfils  ^^  «^   ,  il  insiste  en  lui  parlant 

de  celui  qui  Pa  engendrk  ^  ^  ^i  V*  ^^  ^^  "^°^  y^^  cutout 
marque  de  la  manibre  la  plus  expressive  ce  que  les  deux  rois  ^taient 
Tim  i  I'autre.  Si  la  filiation  indiqu^e  au  tombeau  d'Anna  ne  comporte 
aucune  fiction,  en  est-il  de  m^me  de  la  relation  pr^sent^  sur  la 
statue  d'Anebni  ?  Remarquons  d'abord  qu'Anebni,  ni  aucun  de  ses 
contemporains,  ne  dit  nuUe  part  que  Thoutmosis  III  ^tait  le  fils  de 

Thoutmosis  I"  ni  que  celui-ci  Tedt  ^^^  w^^fni/r/:  il  dit  seule- 
ment  que  Thoutmosis  III  ^tait  le     s     fr^re  de  Hitshopsitou.     Or 

les  mots /r^rg     ±     et  saur  11  n'indiquent  pas  toujours  en 

Egyptien  la  relation  de  fir^re  k  scsur  de  sang  comme  chez  nous.  lis 
marquent  des  rapports  d'amour  entre  amants  ou  ^poux  comme  au 
Papyrus  Harris  No.  500,  ou  de  fraternity  m^taphorique  entre  deux 
souverains  alli^ ;  les  rois  de  Babylone  et  de  Ninive,  m^me  de  petits 
princes  syriens,  donnaient  du  fir^re  i  Amenhotpou  III  et  IV  dans 
les  d^ches  officielles  de  Tell  el  Amama,  et  c'^tait  cette  sorte  de 
parent^  diplomatique  que  le  r^acteur  du  traits  entre  Ramsfcs  II  et 

n  n  /vMv^^vv 

Rhitisarou  d^igne  par  le  terme  W  ^  Jratcmiser,  Les  souve- 
rains ^taient  firbres  et  soeurs  dans  Fantiquit^  comme  de  nos  jours, 
quelque  fdt  d'ailleurs  le  degrd  de  parent^  r^elle  qui  existftt  entre  eux. 

En  Egypte,  la  cour  de  Pharaon  renfermait  des  fr^res  rqyaux  1  o  If, 
qui,  k  Napata  du  moins,  eurent  le  privilege  de  foumir  des  souverains 
au  royaume  d'Ethiopie  t  Le  mot    a     Jrhx  n'exprimait  done  pas 


n^cessairement  la  relation  exacte  qui  existait  entre  Thoutmosis  III 
et  la  reine  Hitshopsitou;  il  pouvait  marquer  le  rapport  de  fraternity 
royale,  nous  dirions  plus  exactement  de  confiaternit^,  qui  s'^tait 
^tabli  entre  les  deux  souverabs.  Cette  fiatemit^  pouvait  parattre 
d'autant  plus  n^essaire  k  constater  que  Thoutmosis  III  avait  une 
ongine  relativement  bumble.  Sa  m^re  Isis  n'^tait  pas  de  sang  royal; 
ce   n'^tait  probablement   qu'une  femme  de  condition  inf(£rieure, 

•  Lepstus,  jttistuaAi,  T.  IX,  a-^c. 

t  Maspero,  Sondes  Egyptiennes^  T.  II,  pp.  14-15* 
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l>eut-6tre  une  suivante  de  Hitshopsitou,  pour  laquelle  le  sonvenun 
avait  eu  uncaprice.  Thoutmosis  I II  ne  Fa  jamais  repr^ent^  ni  mtmt 
nomm^e  dans  les  monuments  officiels  que  nous  posddons  de  lui.  Hit- 
shopsitou recueillit  Tenfant  que  cette  femme  avait  eu,  et  qui  toit  le 
repr^sentant  mile  le  plus  direct  de  la  lign^  pharaonique ;  ellele  pbp 
sur  le  tr^ne,  et  lui  donna  la  consecration  I^itime  en  le  mariant  ia 
propre  fille  a  elle,  fille  comme  lui  de  Thoutmosis  II,  mais  n^de 
parents  ayant  Tun  et  Tautre  le  sang  solaire  dans  les  veines,  Hitshop- 
sitou II.  La  relation  de  parent^  entre  Thoutmosis  III  et  sa  tante^se 
compliquant  des  relations  que  la  r^gence  avait  raises  entre  eux,  rendait 
difficile  le  choix  d'un  terme  qui  repondit  exactement  k  la  situation  des 
deux  souverains.  Thoutmosis  III,  n'^tant  que  lebeau-fils  de  Hitshop- 
sitou, ne  pouvait  Tappeler  sa  mhre ;  comme  il  n'^tait  que  son  demi- 
neveu,  le  terme  de  tante  ne  convenait  guferes  et  d'ailleurs  les  locuh'ons 

y  2^  Ji/s  de  son  frlre  ^taient  assez  compliqu^es  pour  ftit 
incommodes.   Les  termes    i   fr^re^  V  sosur^  ^taient  seuls  asset 

eiastiqucs  pour  convenir,  et  c'est  celui  qu'on  employait  officiellemenl 
parmi  les  gens  qui  faisaient,  comme  Anebni,  partie  de  Tentounge 
imm^diat  des  deux  souverains :  ainsi  la  reine  Tii  qui  n'dtait  pas  la 
soeur  de  son  marl  Amenhotpou  III,  le  traite  n^nmoins  deyWw 
I  '^^^  ,  sur  la  table  d'offrandcs  de  M.  Petrie  {Illahun,  pi.  XXIV). 
On  a  done : 

THOUTMOSIS  I** 

lo   AhMES   II.  I  2°  MOUTXOFRIT. 


I 1 

Hatshoi'si'iou  I«^  =p  Thoutmosis  II  ^  Isis. 

I '  I — ' 

IlATSHorsiTou  II  ^  Thoutmosis  III. 

AMKNUTHts   IL 

Get  agcnccment  tient  mieux  comptc  que  les  prdc^dents  desfai^^ 
qui  rcndirent  possible  et  ineme  necessaire  la  r^gence  de  Hatshopsito^ 
Si  Thoutmosis  III  avait  ^t^  le  fils  de  Thoutmosis  P*",  memeena.^' 
mettant  (ju'il  cut  etc  age  d  un  an  sculement  h.  la  mort  de  son  pere,    ^ 
que  le  regne  de  Thoutmosis  III  eiit  ^t<$  de  cinq  i  six  ans  au  p^'^^ 
comme  la  regence  d'Hatshopsitou  dura  pibs  de  vingt  ans,  Taddit^^" 
de  tous  ces  chiffres  minimum  donnerait  d^j^  prfes  de  trente  ans  -    " 
est  peu  i^robablc  qu'un  horn  me  du  temperament  actif  de  Thout^'^^ 
sis  III  ait  supporte  aussi  longtemps  la  tutelle  d*une  femme.    S^    ^ 
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contraire  il  est  le  fils  de  Thoutmosis  II,  en  admettant  qu'il  soit  n^ 
peu  avant  la  mort  de  son  p^re,  c'est  comme  enfant  de  deux  ou  trois 
ans  qu'il  monte  sur  le  tr6ne,  son  jeune  ^e  rend  la  longue  r^gence 
plus  vraisemhlable,  et  on  peut  fixer  aux  environs  de  sa  vingti^me 
ann^  le  moment  oil  il  devint  seul  roi,  soit  par  la  mort,  soit  par 
la  retraite,  soit  par  la  deposition  de  Hitshopsitou.  Les  cinquante- 
quatre  ans  de  son  r^e  marqueraient  k  un  ou  deux  ans  pr^  la  dur^e 
de  sa  vie. 

II  faut,  avant  d'en  finir,  revenir  une  fois  encore  sur  le  colosse  de 
Kamak  dont  il  a  €t6  si  souvent  question  dans  cette  note.  Au  fond, 
la  vraie  raison  qui  emp^chait  les  Egyptologues  d'accepter  la  lecture  de 
Rosellini  et  de  Brugsch,  c'est  moins  la  difficult^  de  combler  la  lacune 

avecA^wwv,   >/  ou    ¥     au  lieu  de  LI,  que  la  conviction  ou  Ton  ^tait 

d'avoir  par  ailleurs  un  t^moignage  incontestable  de  la  parent^  de 
Thoutmosis  I*'  et  de  Thoutmosis  III.  E.  de  Roug^  dit  implicite- 
ment  que  cette  consideration  pr^vaut  dans  son  esprit  contre  toute 
autre  :  "  On  a  du  reste  mainienant  la  preuve  que  c'^tait  bien 
Tahutmh  I  qui  ^tait  le  pfere  de  Tahutmh  III ;  ce  dernier  n'^tait 
que  le  fr^re  de  Tahutmh  11,^^  Du  moment  que  cette  preuve  est 
ecart^e,  il  faut  examiner  si  les  circonstances  accessoires  ne  permettent 
pas  de  revenir  sur  une  question  qui  paraissait  ^tre  r^solue  et  de 
rendre  le  colosse  et  Finscription  \  Thoutmosis  II.  Mariette  recon- 
nait  express^ment  que  le  colosse  repr^sente  Thoutmosis  II.  •*  Que 
ce  roi  ne  soit  pas  Thoutmbs  II,  c'est  ce  qu'il  semblerait  difficile 
d'admettre.  La  pratique  des  monuments  enseigne  en  effet  que  le 
nom  inscrit  sur  la  boucle  de  ceinture  des  statues  est  toujours  celui  du 
personnage  dont  la  statue  est  Timage.*  Or  c'est  le  nom  de  Thout- 
mb  II  que  reproduit  I'inscription  b  i  [de  la  planche  38  de  Kamak\, 
Peut-etre  les  inscriptions  ^  2  et  ^  3  pourraient-elles  faire  une  difficult^. 
Uune  en  effet  semblerait  nous  mettre  en  presence  de  Thoutm^s  V^ 
comme  le  roi  dont  la  statue  of&e  la  representation ;  une  mauvaise 


coupure  de  Tautre  pourrait  faire  croire  que  par  les  mots  /vwwv 
oCo    ^  ,  le  texte  entend  egalement  parler  du  pfere  de  Thoutmfes  II, 

qui  est  Thoutmbs  I^.     Mais  la  l^gende  ^  2  ne  se  rapporte  pas  nd- 
cessairement  \  T^rection  de  la  statue,  et  peut  avoir  €x,€  grav^e  aprbs 

*  *•  La  belle  statue  royale  de  Turin  (Lepsius,  Ausuahly  pi.  11),  porte  sur  la 
ceinture  le  nom  de  Thoutmis  I*',  qui  est  le  nom  du  roi  auquel  elle  a  ^t^  dediee 
par  Thoutmfcs  ir." 
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coup  sur  la  plinthe  par  Thoutm^  III,  ^  la  suite  de  quelque  Mdc- 
nient  en  rapport  avec  le  souvenir  de  Thoutm^s  I*'  que  la  mudlaUoD 
du  texte  ne  permet  plus  de  pr^iser.  Quant  k  la  l^ende  ^  3,  elle 
prouve  tout  simplement  que  Tauteur  de  la  statue  [Thoutm^  II]  place 
le  monument  qu'il  ^rige  sous  la  sauvegarde  d'Ammon,  dieu  de 
Kamak  et  du  ciel."*  Le  grand  sens  arch^logique  de  Mariette  lui  a 
permis  de  reconstituer  Thistoire  du  colosse.  II  repr^sente  Thout- 
mosis  II  qui  grave  son  nom  sur  la  ceinture  (d  i),  et  le  consacre  i 
Araon  {d  3),  et  place  k  c6t^  de  la  jambe  droite  la  figure  et  le  nom 
d'une  petite  princesse  Moutnofrit  {d  4),  que  Mariette  croyait  6tre  la 
fille  du  souverain,  mais  que  nous  savons  aujourd'hui  £tre  sa  min: 
En  Tan  42,  Thoutmosis  III  grave  une  inscription  nouvelle  {d  2)  que 
Mariette,  suivant  Texemple  de  Roug^,  croit  £tre  adress^  d  son  fkn 
Thoutmosis  7^.  Mais  nous  savons  par  Anna  que  Thoutmosis  III 
6tait  le  ills  de  Thoutmosis  II ;  le  nom  de  p^re  donn^  jt  Thoutmo- 
sis I""'  en  pareil  cas  ne  serait  qu'un  titre  g^n^ral  ne  marquant  pas  la 
relation  exacte  de  pbre  k  fils.  On  doit  observer  cependant  que 
Thoutmosis  III,  r^parant  en  Tan  XXII  le  colosse  voisin  d'Ain^ii6- 
this  I"  t  qui,  ^  ce  compte  ^tait  aussi  bien  son  p^re  que  Thoutmo- 
sis I*',  ne  le  traite  pas  de  ^^  plre.  II  y  a  lieu  de  conclure  dc 
cette  diff(^rence  d'expression  que  si  Thoutmosis  III,  s'appropriant  par 
une  inscription  les  colosses  de  ses  pr^^cesseurs,  a  mis  sur  cdui-tt 
seul  qui  repr^sentait  Thoutmosis  II  la  locution  ""'^a^  ^^  ^ 

^    *    /■ /Ia 7N  *^        /www    /WV*i/W    ^^^ 

I  I  (  <^=»  w  X^ J  o^  i^  insert  ^^  />^re  devant  le  cartouche  aujour- 
d'hui mutil^,  c^est  que  ce  colosse,  colosse  de  Thoutmosis  II,  figurait 
reellement  son  pbre  chamel.  Quand  done  Rosellini  et  Brugsch, 
entraln^s  par  leur  instinct  arch(§ologique,  lisaient  ou  croyaient  lire 
dans  le  cartouche  mutile  le  pr^noni  de  Thoutmfes  II,  ils  avaient 
raison,  et  je  r^tablirai  le  dernier  signe  soit  ^'^'w^  comme  RoselKni 

[  <S=>  ^  "^^""^l  >  soit,  en  tenant  compte  des  observations  de  Roug^ 

§  I  y. — Je  lis  dans  le  m^moire  fort  int^ressant  que  M.  Steindorff 
a  consacr^  k  la  transcription  des  noms  propres  ^gyptiens  dans  les 

•  Mariette,  Kamak,  Texte,  pp.  59-6a 
t  Mariette,  Karnak^  pi.  38,  f  2 ;  Texte,  p,  6a 
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textes  cun^i formes,  le  passage  sufvant :  **  i^  *■  U-na-mu-nu.  Col.  I, 
K  97, — Roi  de  k  vilk  dc  Na-at-hu-u,  Ce  nom  propre  de  personne 
Tie  pent  ^tre  expliqu^  pour  le  moment-  On  ne  doit  pas  petiser  \ 
k  rapprocher  du  nom  divin  (j  ^^  *^/i  (AJULOf  It,  'A/i/iit-i')/** 
J 'avals,  il  y  a  vingt  ans,  propose  de   comparer  Ounamouwou   \ 

TEgypden  Oun-Amok,  OuK-Ni-AMON.t    Le  nom  de  -^^|]         ^ 

est  assez  frequent  ^  partir  de  la  XX*  dynastie,  et  j'en  ai  rekv^  plus 
de  due  exemples  sur  ks  stHes  du  mus^e  de  Boulaq,  Toutefois, 
comme  ces  monuments  sont  encore  in^dits,  je  me  bornerai  i 
renvoyer  i  un  objet  du   mus^e  de   I^yde,  qui  nous  a  conserve 

le  souvenir  d'un  -^^(l  ^.     Le  nom  signifie  Amon  exhtt^ 

et  appartknt  h  une  serk   dont   je  connais   plusieurs  exemples : 
^^      I  ^   OuNouPHTAM  k  Boulaq,   ^^  ^.  D  S}   Ounhar- 
reiCHROUDi  i  Leyde4 
^k  La  transcnption  assjTienne  Ounamouhou  est  des  plus  exactes. 

La  vocalisation  Oun  du  verbe  -^^  s'est  conserv^e  en  Copte  Of  H, 

k  cbi6  de  oTOIt,  OT^JI^  0*fen,  L'orthographe  Amqukou 
montre  qu'au  VHP  et  au  VII*  siMes  avant  notre  fere  le  nom 
l|  ^^  avait  conserve  sa  voyelk  finale  i  Amounou  est  analogue  k 
HouROU,  que  ks  memes  transcriptions  nous  ont  conservdes  pour 


(Atoumou)j  Shoushinqou  JtTtTJjTtt^^-     J^  laisse  de  c6t^  la 


question  d'accent  dans  ks  composes  que  soukve  la  comparaison 
d'OuNAMouNOu  H^  ^^  ^t  de  Tandamaki[e]  fl]^"ffn ; 
je  mc  borne  k  remarquer  que  la  finale  p  ^  C° ,  ou,  n'etait  pas  la  seule 
qui  subsistat  encore  k  cette  ^poque.  Les  transcriptions  Patourisi, 
KO0SI  de  ^K^         1  ^ ,  ^^  "^    nous  montrent  Vi  ^  M  encore 

•  Bfiimgi  %Hr  Atsyriohgie^  T.  T^  p*  350. 

+  I^evue  Criti^m,  iS6g,  T.  IL,  p.  3761  '*  Uhamunu  r^pond  peut-^tre  k  Un- 

^min  Qu  bier*  l/n-n^A-mfftf  T^trc  <r  Auitdou,"   Lnuth  avait  propos^     1     U 
HonamoaQ,  qui  a  une  iupiree  de  Lrop, 

I  Lkkm ANS|  I,  A,  pi  7i  602  a  el  d.  |  Lkemans,  Ii  A,  pi.  9(  971  f^ 
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subsistant  k  la  finale :  Vi  de  Poutoubishti  est  Ti  du  f(6inin]n,  d6g^ 
par  la  chute  du  ^  final,  au  moment  oh  Tantique  jl^>^|'p^ 
Baistit,  Bastit,  Bistit,  f^minin  de  Basti,  celui  qui  est  le  Uofardoa 
celui  qui  appartient  au  Uopard  j'^^i  devint  Wrv  BASn[T]. 
Dans  Tapnakhti[e]  la  voyelle  finale  s*est  aussi  maintenue,  et  par 
suite,   TEgyptien  devait   prononcer  les   noms   en    J,    r— *   final, 

'^^^l'  ^^S'  Tafnakhti.  3:^.  '^<=>\ 
Namrouli,  Namroti,  ainsi  que  je  I'ai  fait  depuis  longtemps. 

§  18. — Le  seul  mot  que  les  textes  ^gyptiens  nous  aient  rendn 
jusqu'k  present  pour  designer  le  carquois  est  l]|'^^  jlfl^i 
(|  n  °  ^4  AsPATi,  (|  n  °  ^  €S  ,  §  AsPATOu,  AspouTOu,  oil  ron  a 
d*un  commun  accord  reconnu  un  tenne  d'origine  s^mitique,  nBttSM 
r.   suff.   inStCW  pharetra,\     Le    mot  est  masculln  en  ^gypden 

*  En  revanche,  I'objection  soulev^e  par  MM.  Erman  et  Steindorff  (^hM^ 

I,  p.  354),  contre  la  presence  du  nom  de  la  ddesse  a.  \\  Mout  dans  le  nom 

IshpimatoUj  que  "das  auslautende  /  von  Pshimaut  sich  unmoglich  in  diefer 
spaten  Zeit  der  Assurbanapal-Annalen  noch  erhalten  haben  konnte,"  ne  nie  ptntt 
pas  devoir  ^tre  re9ue.     Les  noms  propres  conservent  souvent  des  formes  que  la 

langue  courante  avait  laiss^  tomber.     Tandis  que  c^    \\  Maout^  nom  commoB, 

perdait  son  /  final  selon  la  r^gle  et  devenait  XJtA.T,  AIL^^T,   ex  V\» 

nom  de  deesse,  le  conscrvait  et  sonnait  encore  MoiO  pour  les  grecs.    Manton 

transcrit  d  ailleurs  ^a/ijuov0(c  le  nom  du  Pharaon  []  2)^^>v      -^i*  *°  ^' 

sieclc,  le  /  final  sonnait  encore  dans  ce  nom,  4  plus  forte  raison  devait-il  sonn« 
trois  cents  ans  plus  tot. 

t  Papyrus  Anastasi^  No.  I,  p.  xxv,  1.  8. 

%  Dumichen,  Ilisi.  Ins.^  T.  I,  pi.  XV;  un  autre  passage  oil  Diiinichcii 
(pi.  IV)  donne  (|  jl  ^^  |,  1  ^  '"c  parait  renfermer  une  faute,  soit  du  copis^^ 
mo<lerne,  soit  du  graveur  ancien,  ^  Ij  pour  I  D,  qu*indique  le  compl^****^ 
phonetique  l|. 

§  E.  ct  J.  de  Roug^,  Inscriptions  Hiiroglyphiques,  pi.  CLXXVI,  1.  9-  ^ 
determinatif  a  une  forme  que  ne  poss^de  pas  le  type  de  Berlin  dont  on  s^  ^^ 
pour  imprimer  cet  article. 

II  Brugsch,  Diet,  H,^  p.  124,  et  Suppl.y  p.  146. 
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iqu*il  soit  f^minin  en  hebreu  et  en  assyrien  (pluriel  i<^  j^  ||  ^| 
►ATI,  Sennacherib,  Frismi  de  Taylor^  V,  L  56):  ces  changements 
genre  se  rencontrent  par  ailleurs,  au  passage  des  kngues  simi- 
les dans  r^gyptien,  L'exemple  le  plus  ancien  que  je  connaisse 
Itoot  Jusqu'a  present  est  celui  qui  nous  est  fourni  par  le  texte 

im^nothii  II  ^QP°^®  *^lf)^^T^=  "^^^^  ^'■^^' 
\mrqu^u  phin  dt  fl^chts^  avec  son  baudrier  de  cuir/'*  C'est  le 
|n  fait  par  le  roi  lui-meme  dans  une  escarmouche  con  ire  les 
Sens. 

^Llntroduction  du  mot  en  Egypte  est-elle  anl^rieure  i  la  XVII I* 
lastie?  Le  fait  serait  possible  en  lui-meme,  et,  si  les  textes 
i  Pyramides  nous  fournissent  des  transcriptions  en  hii^roglyphes 
mots  comrae  j^  fromtnt^  je  ne  vois  pas  pourquoi  d^autres  testes 
Incme^lJoque^ne  pourraient  pas  nous  foumir  un  mot  comme 
PPN  :  Tobjet  fabrique  en  Syrie  aurait  importe  son  nom  avec 
.  scion  une  r^gle  presque  constante  en  pareil  cas,  Toutefois, 
Bine  aucun  des  textes  jusqu'^  pr<!sent  connus  ne  contient  ce  mot, 
|uestion  doit  etre  d^plac<§e  11  n  peu  si  Ton  veut  lui  donner  une 
jtion  :  i!  convient  de  rechercher  dans  les  tableaux  la  repr^senta- 
\  des  carquois,  et  de  voir  quel  est  le  nom  ^cnt  i  cot^  de  Tobjet, 
bs  les  scenes  de  rAncien  Empire  qui  nous  ont  €\£  conserv^esj  il 
^  a  aucune  bataille,  mais  Thidroglyphe  des  soldats  archers    ^  ^ 

[te  ^x^cuid  soigneusement  et  avec  un  grand  luxe  de  details  nc 
ie  point  de  carquois ;  les  chasseurs  qui  sont  assez  nombreux 
;  myrs  des  tombeaux,  n'ont  jamais  non  plus  de  carquois,  mais 
nt  i  la  main  droile,  tout  en  bandant  Tare,  les  filches  dont  ils 
se  servin     Pour  Tepoque  du  Moyen-Empire,  les  documents 
Iplus  nombreux.     A  Beni- Hassan^  Tun  des  Strangers  asiatiques 
^nt  amends  h.  Khnoumhotpou  porte  un  veritable  carquois  pendu 
kf  mais  il  est  le  seul :  aucun  des  soldats  ^gypttens  figur<fs  dans 
abeaux  de  Khtti  et  de  Bokit  ne  sont  ^quip^s  comme  lui.     Les 
ont  pour  la  plupart  des  paquets  de  il^ches  attaches  aux 
auts,  ou  bien  des  etuis  sans  couvercle,  sans  courroie,  qu*ils 
a   la  main  droite  ou  appuy^s  contre  I'epaule  durant  la 


erOf  Ne(£i  sur  Q$if/pt£s  Points  de  Grammain  d  <tHuiGire^  dans  la 

i»79i  PP^  57-58- 
npolJion,   M&nument^^  T,   IV,   pi,  CCCXXI»   sqqr,    RoscUim,   Man. 
\t^z%  J  Lcjisius,  Dttikm,^  II,  pL  151,  IJ2,  133. 
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marche  :  pendant  le  combat,  ils  couchent  le  paquet  ou  F^ui  sur  le  sol, 
ou  parfois  le  plantent  droit  devant  eux,  la  pointe  en  terre.*  En 
r^sum^,  il  semble,  d'aprbs  les  peintures,  que  le  veritable  carquois  n'ait 
pas  ^t^,  je  ne  dirais  pas  connu — F^tranger  de  Bdni-Hassan  prouverait 
le  contraire  k  lui  seul — mais  employ^  en  Egypte,  ^la  XII*  dynastie,ec 
que  les  Egyptiens,  chasseurs  ou  soldats,  aient  eu  lliabitude  de  poiter 
k  la  main  leurs  fishes,  soit  li^es  en  faisceaux,  soit  enroul^es  dans  une 
garde  de  peau  ou  de  linge,  soit  enferm^es  dans  un  ^tui.  Les  flfeches 
d^pos^es  comme  offrandes  avec  les  morts,  et  qu'on  voit  peintes  sur  lei 
cercueils  et  sur  les  parois  des  tombeaux  ^taient  empaquet^  ams 
carquois. t  Les  textes  litt^raires  qui  remontent  k  peu  prte  icette^poque 
ajoutent  peu  k  nos  connaissances  sur  ce  sujet  Pourtant  le  Qmie  de 
Sifiouhit  confirme  le  t^moignage  des  monuments  figures.    Sinouhitse 

pr^I^rajatkcombattre  ^'^P^'^'^^^S'S'Q^ 
^  w^  "  banda  son  arc,  d^gagea  ses  fishes,"  J  et  le  verbe  que  jc 

traduis  ^^S^i^^\>^^^  oudou,  signifie  r^llement,  jeter^  latuer^ct 

qui  exprime  Faction  qui  devait  n^cessairement  pr^c^der  toute  bataiUe: 
le  soldat  ddfaisait  son  paquet  de  fleches  et  le  jetait  k  terre  devant  lui, 
ainsi  que  je  Fai  dit  plus  haut.     Ici,  comme  le  combat  n'a  lieu  que  k 

lendemain,  ^  ^  x  .  oudou,  marque  seulement  que  Sinouhit  d^gagm 

ses  flbches,  les  d^lia  ou  les  tira  de  F^tui  pour  les  avoir  k  sa  port^  an 
moment  de  s'en  servir :  sans  doute,  il  comptait  les  tenir  k  la  main,  k 
la  fa9on  des  chasseurs  repr^sentds  sur  les  monuments.     D'autre  part, 

Fadversaire  de  Sinouhit  a  un  bouclier,  une  lance,  une  brass^e  x  <=»^ 

de  javelines.     Le  combat  s'engage  :  Sinouhit  qui  n'a  pas  de  bouclier 

fait  passer  vR  *     ^  autour  de  lui  et  par-dessus  lui  les 

dards  de  son  ennemi,  par  ces  mouvements  rapides  de  corps  qu'^xecu- 
tent  si  souplement  les  peuples  qui,  aujourd'hui  encore,  emploient  Fare 

*  Voir  les  exemples  dans  Champollion,  Monuments^  T.  IV,  et  dans  Rosellini, 
Afon,  Civili^  pi.  CXVII,  sqq,  C*cst  cet  etui  que  Champollion  appelle  le  c&rquois 
Notices^  T.  II,  p.  351,  etc. 

t  Lepsius,  yEltestf  Texte^  pi.  8  et  38  (oil  le  paquet  de  fleches  paraft  s*appcler 
^©^  Cliii^\  pl^  27  (ou  le  nom  n'a  pas  ^te  &rit) ;  Maspero,  Trois  Annits  dt 
FouilUsy  dans  les  M^moires  de  la  Mission  du  Caire^  T.  I. 

X  Lepsius,  Detikm^^Wt  pi.  105,  11.  127, 128  ;  cfr,  Maspero  dans  les  M/ta^ges, 
T.  HI,  p.  144. 
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et  la  javeline,  puis  saisissant  tin  moment  oil  Fadversairc  se  dicouvre,  le 

perce  d'une  ^eche   1    jH  V— ^  mS  [  ^  ,      On  pourrait  illustrer  le 

passage  entier  avec  des  scenes  tirees  dii  tombeau  de  Khki  k  Beni- 
Hassan. 

H  me  semble  que  ces  fails  nous  pennettent  de  r^pondre  k  ta 
question  que  ]e  posais  au  d^buL  Les  Egyptiens  ne  poss^daicnt  pas 
encore  le  carquois  complet  avec  couvercle  et  courroie  de  support 
sous  le  Moyen-Empire :  ils  le  connaissarent  bien  certainementj  puis- 
que  les  tribus  voisines  Tavaient  et  remportaient  avec  elles  lorsqu Vlles 
p^n^traient  k  B^ni- Hassan,  mais  ils  pr^feraient  ne  pas  femployeT, 
A  partir  de  la  XIX^  dynastie  son  nom  s^mvtique  Aspati,  appamit 
dans  les  textes,  et  d^s  lors  nous  le  voyons  sur  tous  les  monuments  oti 
des  archers  Egyptiens  sont  represent ^s  combattants.  Les  Egyptiens 
avaient  done  appris  ^  en  appr^cier  TutiliK!,  quand  ils  se  trouvferent 
en  lutte  joumalifere,  nonplus  avec  desmaraudeurs,  maisavecdes  ann^es 
r^gulier^s  qui  Tavaient  Je  crois  pour  mon  compte  qu^il  leur  vint  avec 
les  Hyksos,  comme  le  cheval  et  le  char  de  guerre:  Tinvasion  qui  les 
soumit  k  un  peuple  mieux  ^quip^  qu*eux  les  obligea,  par  cont recoup, 
k  perfectionner  leur  armement  pour  triompher  ensuite  de  leurs  vain- 
queurs.  C*est  done  trfes  l^gitimement  que  le  carquois  a  un  nom 
s^mitique  en  Egyptien  et  n^a  que  lui :  c*etait  un  objet  dlmportation 
Semite  J  et  il  slntroduisit  aux  bords  du  Nil  entre  3400  el  1800  avant 
notre  fere.  Les  Semites  eux  monies  Tavaient-ils  invent^  ou  le 
tenaient'ils  d*un  autre  peuple,  de  celui,  par  exemple,  qui  leur  amena 
le  cheval?  Ceci  est  une  question  ^  laquelle  je  me  dispenserai  de 
T^pondre^  parcequ'elle  n'est  pas  du  domaine  de  TEgyptologie. 


§.  19,  Le  nome  de  la  Gazelle^  dont  j'ai  traitd  au  long,  au  §  14 
de  ces  Noifs^  tantot  a  ^t^  incorpor^  en  lout  ou  en  panie  au  nome 
du  Lifevre,  tantot  a  ^t^  gouvern^  par  une  des  branches  de  la  famille 
princi^re  de  ce  nome ;  c'dtait  le  cas  k  la  XII*  dynastie,  et 
rhisioire  des  deux  fiefs  est  si  bien  entremel^e,  qu'on  ne  peui  gu^res 
^tudier  celle  de  Tun  sans  ^tudier  celle  de  Tautre.  J'ai  done  ^t4 
amen4  il  y  a  longtemps  d^ji,  k  examiner  les  monuments  relatifs  au 
canton  d'Hermopolis,  et  surtout  k  tocher  de  fixer  exactement  les 
Ij mites  de  ce  canton. 

La  Hmite  septentrionale  est  siiflisamment  indiqude  par  ce  que  j'ai 
dit  au  §  14  de  la  limite  m^ridionale  du  nome  de  la  Ga^^elle ;  elle 
allait  d' Abshad^h  sur  la  rive  gauche  au  voisinage  de  Sheikh  Timay^ 
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sur  la  rive  droite.     M.  Brugsch  a  suppose  que  ce  dernier  bourg  a  tir^ 

son  nom  de  0  hh^  Dimit  qui  ^tait  le  nom  indigene  d'Antino6;  i 

la  ruine  de  cette  ville,  le  terme  qui  aurait  send  k  la  d^igner  se  serait 
deplac6  et  serait  remont^  au  nord  dans  la  direction  de  B^ni-Hassan. 

Le  fait  est  possible,  bien  que  c-^-m  a  Qh  ^  'f^**-^*  't"'**-^»  soit  rendu 
ailleurs,  dans  le  nom  de  Damanhour  par  un  D  j  initial  ..^j  et  non 
\)3i  un  T  :  il  serait  vrai,  que  je  ne  me  croirais  pas  autoris^  k  changer 
mes  conclusions  anterieures  et  k  placer  la  limite  des  deux  nonis  au 
nord  de  Sheikh-Timay^,  de  fa9on  k  faire  d^pendre  le  bourg  d* An- 
tinomy et,  par  suite,   du  nome  Hermopolite.     Sheikh -Timay^  £ut 
n^cessairement  partie  de  I'ensemble  de  terrains  qui   se  rattache 
k  B^ni-Hassan :  il  marque  Textremit^  sud  de  la  plaine,  aujourd'hui 
fort  etroite,  jadis  assez  large,  qui  formait  la  moiti^  orientale  du  nome 
de  la  Gazelle,  et  la  nature  I'a  s^par^  d'Antino^  par  un  obstacle  ti^ 
malais^  ^  surmonter,  "Enlre  Tenceinte  appel^eZ^^r,  qui  est  au  nord 
d'Antino^,  et  le  village  de  Cheykh-Tmay,  le  Nil  est  encaiss^  par  ki 
montagne  arabique,  ou  plutot  par  une  chaine  plus  basse,  haute  de 
cent  pieds  seulement :  un  large  plateau,  qui  a  douze  cents  metres,  ki 
s^pare  de  la  chaine  proprement  dite ;  c'est  le  chemin  des  caravanes. 
A  un  certain  endroit,  la  montagne  est  ouverte  en  forme  d'anse,  et 
les  Egyptiens  y  ont  biti  un  mur  6pais  de  i"3  en  briques  cnies,  arran- 
gees  de  champ  et  k  plat     Une  large  crevasse  par  oti  s'^coule  un 
torrent  pendant  Thiver,  et  devant  laquelle  est  plac^e   la  muraille 
antique,  fait  pr^sumer  Torigine  decelle-ci.    L'anse  a  vingt-sept  metres 
de  large  environ  ;  elle  se  comble  de  plus  en  plus  par  les  depots  de 
limon.    Aupres  est  une  excavation,  maisqui  parait  naturelle.    II  n'ya 
au  loin  k  la  ronde  aucune  espfece  d'habitation/'  t  —  "  I^  plateau 
intermediaire  de  la  montagne,  qui  sert  de  chemin  aux  caravanes,  est 
couvert  d  eclat  de  picrres  provenant  de  Texploitation. . .    Le  chemin, 
qui  dans  cet  endroit  longe  le  Nil,  est  souvent  coup^  par  ces  ravins 
profonds,  tres  difficiles  k  traverser,  mais  dont  le  lit  est  fort  uni,  k  cause 
des  sables  fins  que  les  eaux  charrient  avec  elles."  J  Un  coup  d*oeil  jet^ 
sur  les  lieux  montre  que  Taspect  n'a  pas  dft  en  changer  sensiblement 
depuis  I'antiquittf,  que  le  Nil  a  toujours  pass^  en  cet  endroit  au  pied 

*  Brugsch,  Diet.  G^ographiquc^  p.  945-946. 

t  Jomard,    Description    cU    f  JJtpianomide^    dans    la    Description^    T.    IV, 
pp.  325  326. 

J  Jomard,  ibiii.y  p.  332. 
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de  la  montagne,  et  que  la  difficult^  de  communiquer  ^tait  aussi 
grande  alors  qu'aujourd*hui  entre  Antino^  et  Sheikh-Tiraay^  :  la  limite 
des  deux  nomes  passait  done  vers  le  point  oil  je  Tai  placee,  au  sud  de 
Sheikh-TimayfS,  au  nord  du  Deir. 

Au  sud,  !a  fronti^re  du  nome  du  Li^vre  comcidatt  avec  celle  de 
Tarbre  lofflnfintnT  xii-.  ^ ,  et  11  serait  d*autant  plus  pr^ieux 
de  la  determiner  avec  exactitude  qu'au  temps  des  Ptol^mees  elle  a 
divis^  ]a  Haute- Egypte  de  rHeptanoroide  nouvellement  ciiie.  Sur 
la  rive  droite,  je  crois  qu*on  peut  indiquer  Pendroit  ou  elle  passait, 
grace  k  une  st^le  du  Pharaon  Khouniaton,  Ce  prince  raconte  com- 
ment il  delimita  le  nome  ou  11  avait  fonde  sa  capitale  nouvelle  de 
Khouitniaton,  et  fit  graver  sur  des  rochers  les  steles  qui  jalonnaient 
la  ligne  de  demarcation  entre  ce  nome  et  les  nomes  voisins.  Deux 
dc  ces  monuments  ont  ^t^  retro uv^s  dans  la  montagne  qui  borne  au 
S.  et  au  S.E,  la  valli^e  d'El-Amarna  ;  un  autre  en  face,  sur  la  rive 
gauche,  marque  au  Gehel-Tounah  Fextremit^  nord-est  du  territoire 
nouveau*  En  exam i nan t  la  carte,  on  verra  qu'au  sud  de  la  montagne 
oh  les  deux  premieres  stHes  sont  gravdes,  le  Nil  range  assez  ftroi te- 
rn en  t  la  chaSne  Li  by  que,  d^el-Uaouatah  jusqu'aux  environs  d'Ed-d^yr 
ou  Medinet-el-Katsar^iaJuH  4j^0l<.  **  Depuis  el-Deyr  j usque  trfes- 
loin  vers  le  Nord,  la  montagne  arabique  est,  dit  Joniard,  escarp^e 
k  pic  et  baign^e  parle  Nil*''*  Le  seul  endroit  oti  elle  laisse  une  petite 
plaine,  4  Ed-d^ir,  fait  front  k  Sanabou  et  k  Qousi^h,  c*est-i-dire  au 
territoire  du  nome  de  I'arbre  loTF-infdrieur:  il  y  a  done  grand  chance 
pour  que  nous  devions  I'attribuer  k  ce  nome.  Et  de  fait,  les  rares 
tnonuments  que  j'ai  eu  l*occasion  de  rencontrer  dans  cette  region  de 
la  montagne  montrent  que  le  culte  principal  n*en  dtait  pas  celui  d*Her- 
mopolis,  Thot  ou  ses  compagnons,  mais  celui  de  la  deesse  ador^e  k 
Qousi^h  dans  Vantiquit^  Hath  or.  Tout  done  se  rdunit  pour  faire 
croire  que  la  petite  plaine  d'Ednieir  n'etait  pas  comprise  dans  le 
nome  du  Li^vre^  la  delimitation  vers  el-Haouatah  du  nome  de 
Khouitnbton  que  le  Pharaon  r^formateur  avait  t^iM  pour  la  partie 
sud  dans  celui  d'Hermo  polls,  la  position  naturelle  du  cm  ion  par 
rapport  k  Qousi^h,  la  difference  des  cultes,  Aussi  n'hesit^  -  je 
pas  k  consid*^rer  que  Khouniaton  avait  fait  coincider  la  limite 
mdridionale  de  son  territoire  avec  la  limite  me  rid  ion  ale  du  nome 
du  Lifevre  et  que  les  stales  de  lui  qui  subsistent  encore  nous 
donni  nt  de  ce  c6te  la  frontifere  m^ridionale  du  nome  antique.    Je 

•  Jomard,  dstns  U  Descri^twn^  T.  IV,  p,  307, 
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la  place  un  peu  au  sud  d'El-Haouatah  soit  vers  le  Sheikh  Abdd 
Aamtd  JUo4jJ1  Julc  :^  oil  il  y  a  "  les  traces  d'un  mur  de  briques 
isol^,  tr^s  ancien,  quele  sable  enfouit  tous  les  jours  et  dont  on  ne 
devine  point  Tobjet,"  soit  vers  TOuady  Ramkh  ^ .  uf  jU  ,*  qui,  au 
temps  de  la  Commission,  servait  de  limite  aux  provinces  de  Siout 
et  d'Ashmoun^in. 

Sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Nil,  la  solution  du  probteme  ne  s'imposc 
pas  tout  d'abord  avec  la  mSme  nettet^.  On  peut  cependant  declarer 
d'une  manibre  g^n^rale  que  la  frontibre  doit  aboutir  soit  i  remboo- 
chure  ancienne  du  Bahr-Yousouf,  soit  un  peu  plus  au  sud,  i  celle 
d'un  des  nombreux  canaux  secondaires  qui  se  jettent  dans  le  fleuve 
dans  ces  parages.  Les  inscriptions  de  Bersh^h  nous  signalent  en 
effet,  comme  ^tantsurle  territoire  du  nome  Hermopolitain,  un  bouig 
du  nom  de  Tiroti  k  0  ®,  oii  le  prince  Thothotpou  vient  receroir 

la  statue  colossale  qu'il  se  faisait  dresser  dans  le  temple  de  Thot,  et  qui 
arrivait  probablement  des  carri^res  voisines  du  Gebel  Abou-F^dah. 
J*ai  montr^,  il  y  a  quelques  ann^s,  t  que  \  ©  TiRdn  Aait 

Torigine  du  nom  moderne  TepCJOX,  D^irout,  auquel  on  a  donn6 
tant  et  de  si  ^tranges  significations.  Le  nom  D^irout  paratt  deux 
fois  dans  le  pays,  une  fois  \  I'ouest  d'Hermopolis  \  D^irout-AshmouDi 
appel^e  aussi  D^irout  Omm-Nakhlah,  une  autre  fois  au  sud  d'He^ 
mopolis,  sur  le  Bahr  Yousouf  k  D^irout  esh-Shdrif,  appel^  aussi 
D^irout  Sarbdm.  C'est  cette  demi^re  locality  qui  repond  au  TiR^n 
des  inscriptions  de  Bersh^h,  ainsi  que  je  Tai  dit  ailleurs.  Cette  iden- 
tification nous  oblige  ^  placer  la  fronti^re  au-dela  du  cours  du  Bahr- 
Yousouf,  et  alors  nous  avons  le  choix  entre  deux  traces.  La  plupart 
des  digues  maitresses  qui  sdparent  aujourd*hui  les  grands  bassins 
d'irrigation  dans  la  Moyenne-Egypte  suivent  encore  les  mdmeslignes 
que  suivaient  les  digues  anciennes :  plusieurs  m^me  de  celles  qui  sont 
construites  partiellement  en  ma^onnerie,  conservent  encore  par  place 
un  noyau  de  briques  ou  de  pierres  antiques.  Les  n^cessitds  sont 
aujourd'hui  ce  qu'elles  ^taient  autrefois,  et  le  soin  jaloux  avec  lequd 

*  Jomard,  dans  la  Description^  T.  IV,  p.  308. 

t  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archceohgy^  T.  VII,  p.  23,  note  43' 
L'idcntification  a  (t\k  admisc  par  Dlimichen,  Geschichte  Aigyptens^  p.  19^ 
Dans  son  Dictionnaire  G^op-aphique  (pp.    1127-1127),  Bnigsch  derive  encoie 

TeplOTT  de  I'Egyptien  V^  <z>  \  ouarit,  avec  Tarticle  fifminin  o 
incorpore. 
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les  habitants  des  villages  ^tablis  dans  un  bassin  vcillent  k  ce  que  les 
limites  de  leur  bassin  ne  soient  point  modifi^e*i  par  les  gens  de  I'ext^- 
rieur,  a  garAnti  depuis  ks  temps  les  plus  reculds  rint<?gnt^  des  bassins 
et  des  digues.  Or,  il  y  a  aujourd^hui  entre  Derout-esh-Shenf  et 
Qousiilh  deux  digues-maitresses.  La  premiere,  plus  rapproch^e  de 
D^tTOutf  est  mod  erne  en  partie.  Elle  court  obliquement  en  travers 
de  la  valli^e  en  suivant  tantot  Tancien  Bahr-Yousouf,  tantot  la  prise 
d'eau  nouvelle  de  ce  bras  du  Nil,  Cest  cette  section  qui  est  r^cente, 
de  Deirout  Esh-Sherif  k  I'eniboychure  t  I'ancienne  levde  ^pousait  les 
contours  du  Bahr  el  Yousouf  d'autrefois^  de  Deirout  au  Ni!,  La 
seconde  digue  traverse  la  plaine,  du  Nil  3i  la  montagne^  presque  en 
ligne  droite,  au  sud  de  la  pr^^dente  et  se  con  fond  k  I'est  avec  sa 
portion  extreme.  Elle  est  trfes  importante  et  a  consen'^  par  endroits 
d^  restes  de  ma^onnerie  antique.  C*est  cette  seconde  lev^e  qui  me 
paiatt  avoir  marque  la  limite  m^ridionale  du  nome  Hermopolitain. 
Supposons  en  effet  que  cette  Hmite  eCit  ^i6  k.  la  premifere,  c'est-a-dire 
au  vieux  Bahr-Yousouf :  Ddirout  Tirdti  aurait  ^t^  par  1^  me  me  en 
dehors  du  nome  oti  nous  savons  qu'il  ^tait.  Cela  admis,  11  est  diffi- 
cile de  ne  pas  reporter  la  fromifere  sur  la  seconde  digue,  qui  forme 
une  sorte  de  limite  nature  lie,  et  n'est  pas  asse^  distante  dela  premifere 
pour  que  le  territoire  enfennd  dans  Tentre-deux  ait  pu  etre  aisement 
divis^*  Admettant  ce  trace,  la  front i fere  de  la  rive  gauche  continue 
pftesque  en  ligne  droite,  de  Test  k  Touest,  celle  de  la  rive  droite* 

La  difficult^  d'arriver  k  une  solution  ferme  de  ce  cot^  du  Nil 
provient  dece  fait  que  lenome  de  TIoTF-infi^rieur  semble  n*avoir  jamais 
eu  une  vie  bien  personelle.  D'abord  partie  du  nom  LycopoUte,  il 
a  ^t^  ratlachd  tantot  k  ce  nome,  tantot  au  nome  du  LiH-re,  et  a  tou- 
jours  €i6  une  marche  disput^e  entre  deux  principautds  plutot  qu'une 
principaut^  nettement  d^finie:  cette  indifcision  s'est  perp6tu^e  presque 
jusqu'^  nos  jours,  el  sa  capitale  Qousii^h  a  oscilk  sans  cesse  entre  les 
provinces  d*Oshmoun^in-Mini^h  et  celles  de  Manfalout-Siout.  On 
comprend  que,  dans  ces  conditions,  le  tdmoignage  des  documents 
puisse  ne  pas  etre  to u jours  probant !  selon  les  temps,  tel  village  a  pu 
iire  1  onn^  comme  ^tant  du  nome  d'Ashmoun^n  qui  etait  rdellement 
du  nome  de  Qousiifh.  Neanmoins,  la  ligne  traces  plus  haut  donne 
line  frontifere  51  franche  et  si  naturelle  quand  on  I'^tudie  sur  le  terrain, 
qu'elle  ne  doit  pas  diff^rer  beaucoup  de  la  fronti^re  r^elle,  si  elle  ne 
coincide  pas  enli^rement  avec  elle.  Je  consid^re  done  comme  ^tant 
dans  le  nome  du  Lifevre  toutes  les  localit^s  situ^es  au  nord  de  cette 
ligne,  quand  mime  les  textes  oh  elles  sont  mentionn^es  ne  joindraient 
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point  au  nom  du  village  le  nom  du  nome  dont  il  d^pendait  Cert 
le  cas  de  Pepleou,  Pouplou,  qui  est  cit^  dans  les  actes  de  St.  Jean  de 
Pha  nisoit,    OT    -fjULl   ecCA.pKC  JUUULaX>T  ciieqp^jt  He 

nenXeT.*    Depuis  Etienne  Quatremfere,t  tous  les  savants  qui  ont 
interprbt^  ce  passage  ont  identifi^  IXenXeT  Pepleou  avec  le  village 
arabe  de  Beblaou  jljj  :  Beblaou,  ^tant  au  nord  de  la  ligne  indiqufe 
plus  haut,  devra  se  trouver  dans  le  nome  hermopolitain.     Beblaou, 
dit  Jomard,  "^tait  fort  considerable,  il  y  a  quarante  ans :  on  y  voyait 
plus  de  mille  Chretiens.  Des  guerres  intestines  ont  d^truit  ces  families: 
les  Chretiens  en  sont  sortis,  et  ceux  qui  ont  surv^u  sont  employes 
partout  k  la  direction  des  fours  h  poulets ;  Industrie  h^r^taire,  qui 
confirme  Tanciennetd  de  cette  position,  inconnue  comme  tant  d'autres 
k  la  g^ographie."  J     Je  ne  trouve  dans  les  textes  hi^roglyphiques 
aucun  nom  qui  reponde  k  celui-1^  non  plus  qu'^  celui  de  CT^XkOt 
qu'un  fragment  copte  extrait  par  Zoega§metexpressement  dans  lenome 
hermopolitain.     II  faut  entendre  par  cette  expression  le  canton  satxuS 
sur  le  rive  gauche  du  Nil,  car  les  ^crivains  r^cents  d^ignent  d'ordi- 
naire  celui  de  la  rive  droite  sous  le  nom  de  nome  d'Antinoe.    Rien 
ne  permet  de  porter  Stallou  sur  la  carte.     En  revanche,  les  rcle?cs 
modemes  nous  rendent  plusieurs  noms  comme  Banoub    -fe  <^Jb 
J..4^1  ,  Abousir,  etc.,  qui  sont  ^videmment  anciens  et  ont  consent 
Ic  souvenir  de  localit^s  antiques  dont  les  monuments  ne  nous  parlent 
point.     Abousir  nous  est  connu  par  les  documents  de  Vienna  donl 
M.  Krall  a  donn^  Tanalyse  sommaire  dans  les  Mittheilungen  am  der 
Savimlung  des  ErzJierzo^s  Rainer :  plusieurs  personnages  y  sont  nom- 

mt^s  nepcoxt-noTcipe   &5X  nxocy  najAHOTrt  xuoXic 

gens  de  Bousire  dans  le  district  de  Schmoun-la-ville.  ||  CestW- 
demment  la  Bousir  pr^s  Ashmoun^in,  dont  parle  Ibn-Haukal  i 
propos  de  la  mort  du  Khalife  Mer^\'an,  et  dont  Quatremfere  a  discut^ 
la  position.U     II  la  place,  "  k  Toccident  d*Aschmouneyn,  k  peu  de 

*  Amdlineau,  Un  document  copte  du  XIII^  sihle^  pp.  35-36  du  lirage  a  part. 

t  Et.  Quatrcmerc,  Mcmoirts  G^o\;7aphiques  et  Ilistoriquts  sur  FEgyfti^ T.  If 
pp.  260-261  ;  Champollion,  PEf^'ptc  sous  Us  Pharaofts^  T.  II,  pp.  20S-209. 

X  Jomard,  Description  lie  P Ileptaftomide  Adjis  la  Description^  T.  IV,  p.  304- 

§  Zoc^a,  CafalojiuSj  p.  550. 

II    Krall,  Mittheilum^eny  1887,  P-  64. 

T  Quatrcm^rc,  iWmoires.  T.  I,  pp.  ill  sqq,  ;  et  Observations  sur  quili>*^^ 
points  de  la  Gco.^raphie  de  P Egypte^  p.  37,  sqq,  Champollion  {VEgypte  souslf^ 
rharaonsj  T.  I,  p.  294)  a  adoptc  ridentifiralion  proposee  par  Quatrem^re. 
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distance  de  Hour,'*  et  il  ajoute  que  le  P.  Sicard  y  "  apergut  les  fonde- 
ments  d'un  long  aqueduc  de  briques."  C'est  le  site  de  Beni-Khaled 
elQadfm,  ^*^\  Jkll=^  ,Ju  et  d'Anville  met  le  nom  d'Abousir  en  cet 
endroit  sur  sa  carte  de  TEgypte  modeme.  Jomard  y  d&rit  les 
"  mines  d'une  ancienne  bourgade  k  huit  mille  metres  au  nord-ouest 
d'Achmouneyn,  qui  parait  avoir  ^t^  assez  considerable.  Ces  mines 
sont  un  peu  dans  les  sables.  L'espace  qu'elle  occupent  est  de  trois 
cent  quatre  vingts  metres  sur  cent  trente ;  les  murailles  subsistantes 
sont  en  briques  cmes.  On  y  trouve  avec  des  ^lats  de  poterie  et  des 
amas  de  briques,  des  morceaux  de  vases  ou  d'albitre.  II  y  a  trois 
generations  que  ce  village  est  mine  ;  il  etait  uniquement  compose  de 
Chretiens :  mais  la  tradition  rapporte  qu'auparavant  il  y  avait  en  ce 
mdme  endroit  une  position  trhs  ancienne."  *  "J'ai  demande  aux 
habitants  [de/four^sWs  connaissaient  le  nom  deBousyr^qm  appartient 
d'ailleurs  k  plusieurs  lieux  de  TEgypte,  et  j'ai  trouve  ce  nom  par- 

faitement  inconnu II  parait  que,  par  le  laps  de  temps,  cette 

position  a  tout4-fait  dispam."  t  II  resulte  d'observations  prises  en 
1884  k  Tounah  et  k  Ashmounein  que  lb  nom  est  connu  encore  et 
s'applique  tantdt  k  Beni-Khaled,  tantdt  aux  mines  voisines.  TlOTCipe 
des  actes  de  Vienne  nous  rend  done  un  H  »^  ®  P-ousiRi  qui 
existait  1^  dans  Tantiquite.  Cette  localite  etait  situee,  comme  on  voit, 
k  Vextr^me  nord  du  nome  du  Li^vre,  contre  la  fronti^re  du  nome  de 
la  Gazelle. 

L'onomastique  de  toute  cette  partie  du  pays  est  done  fort  pauvre. 
En  dehors  des  noms  que  je  viens  d'indiquer  et  de  la  ville  meme 
d'Hermopolis,  elle  nous  a  rendu  jusqu'^  present  deux  TepOJX  et 
une  demi-douzaine  de  bourgs  d'epoque  copte,  la  mention  du  port 
d'Hermopolis,  et  celle  de  deux  postes  fortifies  d'epoque  grecque 
\ Hermopolitana  Phylald  et  la  Thebana  Phylak^,  Le  port  d'Hemiopo- 
lis  est  rappeie  dans  la  stMe  de  Piinkhi.  Tandis  que  les  soldats  du  roi 
Ethiopien,  croyant  Hermopolis  rendue  ou  sans  defense,  demeuraient 

|(|<=>^V(|(j^^  "sur  le  fleuve,  au  mm  du  nome  de 

OuNou,  le  roi  Nimrod  se  jeta  dans  la  place  k  I'improviste  et  la  mit 
en  etat  de  defense."  {     E.  de  Rouge  §  a  traduit  sur  la  rive  du  nome 

*  Jomard,  Description  de  tHeptanomide  dans  la  Description^  T.  IV,  p.  327. 
+  Jomard,  ibid,^  p.  329. 

X  Mariette,  Monuments  Divers^  pl.  II,  11.  22-23. 
S  E.  de  Rouge,  Chrestomaikie  Egyptienne,  4*  fasc.,  pp.  19-20. 
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d'Ounou,  Bnigsch  a  propose  la  valeur  plus  exacte  de  fart^  mais  avec 
une  nuance  qui  me  parait  fausser  le  sens  du  passage  de  Piinkhi: 
'^  Le  port  de  Ouon  ddsigne  tout  gdn^ralement  le  port  au  canal  qui 
appartenait  \  la  ville  Hermopolis,  Les  soldats  de  Sa  Majestk  \h 
trouv^rcnt)  sur  le  fleuve  en  face  du  port  du  nonte  de  Ouon^**  ou  "^/a 
ffutropole  du  nome  de  Ouon^*    M.  Bmgsch  comprend,  autant  que 
j*en  puis  juger,  que  les  soldats  de  Piinkhi  demeurbrent  sur  le  fleuve 
en   face  d'un  port  qui  ^tait,  comme  il  dit,  au   canal^  c'estni-dire 
situe  non  pas  sur  le  fleuve  m^rne,  mais  sur  le  canal  qui  va  da 
fleuve  k  Ashmoun^in,  par  suite  dans  Tint^rieur  des  terres :  le  port 
d'Hermopolis  aurait  €x€  une  partie  d'Hermopolis  ou  des  faubourgs 
baign^e  par  le  canal,  et  ou  s'arretaient  les  barques  qui  remontaient 
du  Nil  k  la  ville.      Mais  le  texte  dit  ^  n  n        sur  le  port ;  comme 
il  precise  en  indiquant   que  les  soldats  ^taient  en  mdme  tempi 
^  (1  <~>jirr  le  fleuve,  il  faut  en  conclure  que  le  port  de  Oufwu^  A 
se  trouvaient  les  soldats  qui  ^taient  sur  le  fleuve,  ^tait  sur  le  fleuve 
meme,  k  distance  d'Hermopolis,  et  non  pas  sur  un  canal,  aupite 
d'Hermopolis.     La  plupart  des  grandes  villes  ^gyptiennes  situ6es 
loin  du  fleuve  avaient,  comme  Siout  aujourd'hui,  un  port  qui  poitait 

ce  nom  de  (|[l       mirit:  la  stMe  de  Pi^nkhi  mentionne  ell6 

meme  plus  bas  le  port  de   Memphis         ^(1(1  ' 'I AQ» 

k  Test  de  B^dr^sh^in,  sous  le  bois  de  palmiers  qui  ombrage  i 
present  la  rive  du  fleuve.t      Le  mot  (1(1       mirit  augment^ 

d'une  dpith^te  l|l|'^'==*    ^^^^^  pass^  en  copte  sous  la  fonne 

JjLpCJO,  'f",  et  cc  mot  sert  k  designer  pour  Hermopolis,  la  localitc 
meme  ou  s'arret^rent  les  soldats  de  Piinkhi.  Les  serviteurs  de  Jules, 
qui  recueillirent  le  corps  de  St.  Epim^,  remontbrent  le  fleuve  jusqu^ 
ce  qu'ils  arriv^rent  au  port  de  Shmoun  ClJA.'f'neAt.pa)  ltT€ 
cyjULOTIt,  puis  continu^rent  leur  voyage  par  un  itin^raire  assez 
difficile  k  expliquer.f     L'emplacement  precis  du  port  de  Shmoun 

•  Brugsch,  Di€t.  Glogr,^  pp.  147-148. 

t  Mariette,  Monuments  Divers,  pi.  Ill,   1.  94 ;   cfr.   Brugsch,  Diet,  Glogr.^ 
p.  259.     Un  passage  mutil^  (1.  90)  renfeimait  certninement  la  meme  expression, 

et  on  lit  plus  haul  (1.  87)  Texprcssion  cquivalente   "  (1(1  d  M       • 

X  Quatremfere,    Mimoircs^   T,    I,    p.  257;    Champollion,  tEgypu  sous  lex 
PharaonSf  T.  I,  p.  294, 
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It  etre  d<!termiiid  sans  trop  de  peine.  Les  tombeaux  des  princes 
lermopoUs  et  la  ndcropole  sont  aujt  environs  de  Sheikh-Said  et 
U-Bersh^h,  oti  ayjourd*hui  encore  les  chr^dens  de  Mellaout  et  de 
jfadi^h  viennent  enlerrer  leurs  morts:*  c*tst  done  en  face  de 
rsh^h  et  de  Sheikh-Said  qu'il  faut  chercher  le  point  oh  les 
mies  s'embarquaient  ]>our  leur  dernier  voyage,  et  par  cons<!quent 
ate  du  port  d'HermopoHs.  On  pourrait  h^siter  entre  trois  sites, 
yadieh  .u^UjJW  Raramon  j^^^.Jl  et  Mellaoui  jj^wyJl  ^jjlU* 
yadi^h  est  mis  hors  de  cause  par  le  large  canal  qui  s'interpose 
xe  ce  village  et  Ashmounein  ;  Raramon  n*a  pris  d'importance 
s  dans  ces  deruiers  temps;  seuZe  Mellaoui  a  une  position  et  des 
Jquit^s  qui  la  rendent  propre  k  une  identification  avec  le  port 
lermo polls.  **  Meylaouy  el-A'rych  est  silutfe  k  deux  lieues  en- 
on  au  ^ud  d'Eshmouneyn  :  autrefois  plac^e  sur  le  Nil  (et  elle 
ait  encore  en  1 7  zo),  cette  ville  ^tait  la  capitale  de  la  province 
derne ;  son  port  servait  k  la  reunion  des  grains  destines  pour  la 
»cque,  et  recevait  en  ^change  les  produits  de  TArabie,  dont  elJe 
it  rentrepot.  Mais  le  fleuve  a  abandonne  ses  muraiiles,  ,  .  /'t 
e  est  k  Tembouchure  de  Tancien  Babr-Yousoufj  et  ce  canal  la 
ttait  en  communication  directe  avec  Ashmounein  :  elle  n'a  meme 
□plac^  cette  viUe  que  lorsque  la  diminution  progressive  du  volume 
au  appon6  par  le  Bahr-Vousouf  fori^a  les  habitants  k  deserter 
irs  demeures  et  k  se  rapprocher  du  Nil.  **La  moitid  occidentale 
la  ville  est  batie  sur  des  rumes,  oti  Ton  troure  des  colon nes,  des 
Eftes  laiUdeSf  des  morceaux  de  marbre,  de  granit,  etc.,  d^s  qu'on 
rnt  k  y  faire  des  fouiUes.  11  en  est  de  meme  d'une  partie  de  la 
line  k  Touest,"!  J^ajouterai  que  le  nom  actuel  me  para  it  avoir 
nsery^  le  nom  anclen.  Le  mot  JUtptU  fait  au  pluriel  thdbain 
^epoOT G,  JUtpOOTG  ;  mais  on  employait  k  Ashmounein,  comme 
prouvent  les  papyrus  de  Vienne,§  un  dtalecte  analogue  au  soi- 


•  JomiLrd,  dans  la  Deuripiiony  T,  IV,  p.  351, 

t  Jomftrd^  Dtitnpiign  di$  Rmnti  ifAikm^uuijfn^  dans  la  Descripiwn^  T*  IV| 
t6j. 

X  Jomard,  DescHpihtj  d^  P li^tammide^  dans  la  Ducripiitm,  T*  IV,  p,  315, 
aard  y  d^mtvrit  un  beau  naos  dooi  U  a  donn^  le  dessin^  Aniiquiih^  T.  IV^ 
67. 

I  KitALL  dans  les  Miitk^thin^en  aus  d.  S.  d.  Pap.  Er%h.  Rainer^  S,  Vt  p.  23, 
. ,"  •*ii#r  A>//tVfim  Papi^f  der  ir%kef-%&gikhen  Sammlung  m^i  faii  dunh^^ 
}di  OMS  Sthm^n  stammm.*^    On  y  relive  ks  forme*  comme  XfJUJULl  pom 
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di&ant  bashmourique  oh  p  devient  X  et  o  devient  ^,  JUL! 
y  serait  *JUtXa3  et  JULepoOTe,  "^JUteX^-TI :  ^f^L,  est 
transcription  exacte  de  ce  *JUteX^f  J  et  a  conserve  a  travels  le 


copte  son  nam  ancien  de 


MiRlTj  MiLIT, 


vers  ic     J 


Les  postes  que  les  gdographes  classiques  signalent  an  voisim 
d'Hennopoiis,  \ HtrmapoHtana  Fhyiaki  et  la  Thebana  Phyiaki 
donn^  lieu  ^quelques  discussions.  Agatharc hide, qui  enparle  !e  premier, 
compte  le  nome  HermopoHtain  comme  ^tant  le  troisifeme  de  la  Hauic 
Egypte  apres  Memphis,  et  ajoute  que  le  quatribrae  est  appel^  par  la 
uns  Phylake^  par  les  autres  Schedia ;  c'est  12l  en  effet  qu*on  taxe  les 
bateaux  qui  apportent  les  prod u its  do  baut  fleuve  el  qu'on  leur  fait 
payer  les  droits  d'entr^e.*  L'indication  de  la  Phylake  comme 
formant  un  nome  distinct  est  due  peut-£tre  \  une  distraction  de 
Photiusj  mais  llmportance  de  ce  poste  r*e  douanes  fluviales  est  con- 
firmee par  Stmbon,  qui  dif double  le  nom  de  Phylake  et  distingue 
deux  Fhylakai,  dont  la  premiere,  rHermopolitana  ('E/j^ioiraXfTici 
0rXaie4)  est  consid^r^fe  par  d*Anville  comme  dtant  Mellaoui,t  et  par 
Jomard,  qui  combat  d^Anville^  comme  ^tant  identique  avec  Darout 
Otnm-Nakhlehj  qui  s*appelle  aussi  Darout-Ashmoun,^  D'Anville 
s'appuie  d'abord  sur  le  g<^ographe  Ptolsfmee,  qui,  en  effet,  n^unit  les 
deux  postes  en  un  seul  terme  pluriel  ^i'Xatnfj  et  les  met  tous  deus 
^  k  ['est  d'Hermopolis,  par  28'' 1 5'  de  latitude,  par  consequent  sur  le  grand 
bras  du  Nil,  tandis  qu'il  place  Hermopolis  par  28"  26'.  11  discute 
ensuite  le  t^mfiignage  de  Strabon,  rappelle  que  ce  gc^ographe  distmg^e 
V Htrmopoiitana  de  la  Thebaka  PhyiakL  **Ce  qu'il  ajoute  au  sujet 
de  ce  dernier  poste,  nous  fait  d^couvrir  sa  situation,  et  conscquem- 

ptOJUie,    JUteXiT"    1  c6t(<  de    JULepiTj    XA.IC    eX^K   \  cole  Je 
poeiC    epOK,    ILhMlC    4  c6ti  de  XoeiC,    (Ti-OTTA^n   i   eAt^  <Je 
(Ti-Of  on,  g^^.O'T  ac6tede  g^OOT,  Krall  cite  \iMd.  p.  58)  Xefieje^^'fl 
pluriel  iJe  X€fi.CKH  d'apr^s  les  m^mes  papyrusi  et  ^^\  est   une  fonnc  "^^J 
guli^re  du  pturiel  dans  ce  dklectc  comme  OT8,  00*V£  en  th^boto^  ^H 

*  Agntharchide  dans  Mul3er^  G^Oip'aphi  Gri^ci  Minsra^  T,  I,  p.  laz     '* 

'Ei^  Ta^>rp  Tiil^i^  av^Biv  K^rv^ankvMV*  nrfwpnrr^vTai  iraj  Tlfiofft  to  TrXoCa 
t  D'Anville,  M^mmrrs  Giifgmphiqu^s  stirTE^pU^  pp.  173*174, 
%  Jomard,  Desiripthn  ties  Ktiin^s  i/*Jckm&Hft/yHf  dans  la  Dficripiicn^  T. 

pp.  184-299.     Jomard  a  insist^  k  plusieui^  reprUct  sur  cette  identificalioo, 
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ment  celle  du  pr^c^dent  C'est  qu'en  ce  lieu  est  un  canal,  qui  con- 
duii  h  Tanis.  Or,  il  faut  Hrt  iaforn^^,  que  le  Khali tM-H-menhi^  ce 
qui  signifie  le  canal  ferm^,  sortant  du  Nil  pr^s  de  Tarut^  surnomnid 
Eskshtrif^  ou  le  Noble,  coule  ^  quelque  distance  au-dessous,  pr^s 
d'un  lieu  nomm^  Tauna^  qui  conserve  entre  autres  vestiges  d'anti- 
quit^  un  temple  consacr^  au  soleil»*  et  dans  ^e  lieu  nous  retrouvous 
cette  Tanis,  dont  il  n*est  mention  que  dans  Strabon  seuK  De  L\  jI 
suit  que  la  garde  Thdbaine  occupant  Tarut-eshsherif,  il  faut  se  rappro- 
cher  d*Ashmunem  pour  trouver  la  Garde  Hermopolitane  \  et  je  ne 
vols  point  de  lieu  plus  convenahle  que  celui  de  Melafli,  o{]  le  Nil 
d^taf  he  une  branche  de  canal  qui  va  Joindre  I 'autre."  Jomard  essaie 
d*infirmer  le  t^moignage  de  PtoMm^e,  qu'il  rejette  en  note  en  disant 
que  la  distance  de  it',  plus  de  20  kilomhres  qu*indiquent  les  lati- 
tudes donnees  par  le  g^D^aphe,  convient  bien  a  Darout  eshshenf  oli 
il  place  la  Thebaic  a  Phylake.  **  Ptol^^m^e,  qui  n'indique  pas  particu- 
h>reinent  Tun  ou  Tautre  de  ct%  deux  postes,  avail  en  vue.  selon  moi,  ce 
dernier,  Le  passage  ne  renferme  que  le  mot  de  Phyiaee^  sans  V^pith^tc 
d* ffermopoltiana*^  Jomard  suppose  que  Strabon  vint  d'Oxyrrhynchus 
par  le  Bahr-Yousouf,  et  que,  par  consequent,  la  Garde  HtrtmpoUimne 
qu*il  signal e  apr^s  cette  ville  (tf if?)  ^tait,  elle  aussi,  sur  le  Bahr-You- 
souf,  "Le  village  de  Darout  Omm-Nakhl^h,  qui  s'appelle  ausii 
I}arout'Aschmoun^  et  dans  le  voisinage  duquel  nous  venons  de  voir 
qu'il  y  avait  des  vestiges  d^antiquit^s,  pourait  bien  ^tre  dans  l*em- 
placement  du  chiteau  ou  posie  heimopolitain,  comme  Darout-el- 
Cheryf  (ou  selon  les  Chri^tiens  DaroutSarabam),  situ^  ^  rembou- 
chure  du  canal  ^tait  le  poste  thebaique,"  Plus  Ininj  Jomard  precise 
ses  conclusions  :  **  Je  conclus  que  le  cbSteau-fort  dont  pade  Strabon 
sous  le  nom  de  TheBaica  Phylace^  ^tait  plac^,  non  A  Darout  memej. 
ou  plut^t  Derouet  el -Cheryf,  ma  is  h.  D^roueh  Sar§,b-amoun»  oil* 
ixadt  une  ancienne  habitation,  et  non  loin  du  couvent  actuel  appele 
par  ahrf^viation  Deyr  Ahmi-^irAMm.  L* autre  position,  appelife  par 
les  Grecs  Ifermopahfarta  Phyhre^  ^tait,  selon  ma  conjecture,  soit  5t 
Qasr-Hour,  soit  h  Darout-Achmoun,  qu'il  faudrait  appeler  Dtrouft- 
Athmtmn  ;  ce  mot  para  it  signtfier,  en  effet,  enceinte  HermopoHtainc.  "t 
Jomard  a  dA  croire  que  Ptol^m^e  n*a  voulu  parler  que  d'une 
Phylak^.     Mais  le  texte   du   gdographe  alexandrin  porte  t^yvX^LKat. 

*  (Test  Tcuscmbk  <ie  bas-reliefs  *!e  Gebel-Tounalt  ;  Jes  tnissionnaires,  chez 
qui  d'Anville  se  renseignait,  avment  pns  ces  curieux  monuments  pour  les  resits 
d'^un  Hmpte  t^smsacW  au  soInL 

t  Jomafd,  dans  la  Descri/tien,  T,  IV,  pp.  1S9-190. 
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an  pi  Uriel,  et,  h  moins  de  I'accuser  d^erreur,  il  faut  bien  reconnaiue- 
que  la  latitude  qu'il  indique  s*applique  aussi  bien  k  la  G; 
HermopoUtaine  qu'^  la  Garde  Th^baine.  Le  ratsonnement 
Jomard  et  ridentification  qu*il  propose,  adopts  gen^ralement 
depuis  lors,  tombent  done  d'eux-m§raes,  et  d'Anvitle  a  rabon 
de  chercher  la  Garde  Hermopolitaine  sur  le  Grand  bras  do  Nil, 
comme  it  y  cherchait  la  Garde  Thdbaine.  Toutefois  d'Anville 
commet  deux  erreurs  qu'il  aurait  pu  ^viter  en  pesant  plus  extete- 
ment  les  donn^es  des  auteurs  grees.  En  premier  lieUj  rindicaiion 
d'une  meme  latitude  pour  les  Gardes  de  Ptolem^e  prouve  que  les 
deux  endroits  devaietit  ^tre  assez  rapproch^s  Tun  de  Tautre,  poi 
que  le  g^og raphe  ne  crut  pas  n^cessaire  de  leur  donner  une  mention 
distinctc  ^  chacun :  or  Meldoui  est  k  vingt  el  un  kilomHres  de 
]>6ro^t  esh-Sh^rif.  En  second  lieu,  le  texte  de  Strabon  ^numl^Fe 
d'abord  la  Garde  Hermopolitalnej  puis  la  Garde  Th6baine,  puis  le 
canal  qui  couduit  a  Tanis,  t^Tn  ^  Gij^nVtfi)  ^ipXhio),  itnl  hiu}pm(  0€p*w« 
tVi  Tfri'iv,  c*est-k-dire,  met  la  Garde  Hcrmopolitaine  au  nari  du 
canal  de  Tanis  ;  or  Deroflt  esh-Sh^rif  est  au  sud  de  ce  canal 
D'ailleurs  D^ro^t  esh-Sherif  est  assez  doignd  du  fleuve^  dans  une 
position  qui  ne  permet  pas  qu'un  poste,  installs  en  cet  endroit,  ail 
jamais  pu  &tre  un  point  d'arret  pour  les  bateaux  qui  moniaieotou 
descendaient  le  Nil,  II  me  parait  done  que  Topi ni on  d'Anville^ 
bien  que  preferable  k  celle  de  Jomard^  n'est  pas  enii^rement  exacte 
Si  nous  cherchons  k  pr^ciser  les  termes  du  probl^me,  voici  k  ficu 
pr^  les  61^ments  dont  nous  disposons  pour  le  r^soudre.  i*  U'aprb 
Ptol^m^e,  les  deux  postes  sont  voisins  l*un  de  Tautre,  ce  que  k  rcdl^ 
de  Strabon  confirme,  car  il  les  ^numfere  d'une  seule  venue,  les  sepa* 
rant  seuleroent  par  ce  renseignement,  qu'k  partir  de  la  Garde  Hct 
mopolitaine  on  commen^ait  h.  compter  par  schcenes  de  soixante  stadcs 
rhacun,  jusqu'k  Sy^ne  et  Elephantine.  z°  D'apr^s  Ford  re  suiTi  j^r 
Strabon,  la  Garde  Hermopolitaine  dtait  au  nord  de  la  Garde  Thi- 
haine,  et  celle-ci  au  nord  du  canal  el-Menhi,  prise  d*eau  du  Bahr- 
Yousouf,  qui  m^ne  h  Tanis-Tounah.  5"  l^s  deux  Gardes  ^laient 
au  sud  d*Hermopolis,  car  Agatharchide  place  le  canton  oil  el  les 
^talent  situ^esen  cinqui^me  nome,  au-del^d'HermopoUs,  qu'il  d^igne 
comme  quatrieme  nome  au  voyageur  qui  va  du  nord  au  sud 
4^  Les  deux  postes  ^taient  sur  le  Nil  meme,  et  on  payait  k  rHermo- 
politarva  Phylak^  un  pcage  pour  les  objets  import^St  par  bateaux,  de 
Th^baide  dans  TEgypte  moyenne,  teXwp top  ti  taJ?**  tV  TiJ*  Bfjfinth 
ttaraig^epo^ifuitf,    Strabon  ne  dit  pas  ce  qu'on  ^isait  dans  la  Garde 
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'hebamci  mais  on  peut  le  conclure  de  ce  qwi  se  passait  a  b  Garde 
Hermopolitainc;  on  devait  j  percevoir  un  droit  de  pcage  sur  les 
marchandises  import^es  de  la  Basse  et  de  la  Moyenne  Egypte.  Je 
ne  me  rappelle  pas  qu^on  ait  essay ^  d'expliquer  pourquoi  on  avait 
choisi  le  nome  Hermopolitain  pour  en  faire  un  bureau  de  douane. 
La  raison  en  est^  je  crois,  facile  k  deviner,  Le  commtrrce  du  Sou" 
dan  arrive  partie  par  le  Nil  et  Assouan,  partie  par  le  d<5sert  et  Siout : 
un  poste  ^tahli  au  nord  de  Siout,  k  la  fronti^re  du  nome  lotfinfi- 
rieur,  qui  t!tait  lui*tneme  un  proiongement  du  nome  /ot/^\xp6nGm 
ou  Lycopolite,  se  irouvait  done  au  point  oii  les  deux  courants 
d^importation  reunis  p^netraient  en  Egypte,  I*es  marcliandises 
venues  par  le  desert  s'embarquaient  k  Siout  et  descendaient  le  Nil  * 
la  G^rdi  Hermapoiitaine  dtait  Ik  pour  les  frappci  des  droits  de 
p^age,  k  leur  sortie  du  territoire  Lycopolilain  et  k  leur  entr6e  dans 
Je  grand  courant  du  commerce  egyptien.  Cetie  fa^on  d^envisager 
le  r6!e  des  Gardds  6tablies  au  sud  d'Herraopoiis  nous  permet  de 
mieux  comprendre  la  posuion  dans  laquelle  elies  se  trouvaient 
Tune  par  rapport  k  Vautre  :  elles  sont  com  me  ces  gares  de  nos 
fronti^res  qui,  siluees  ^  quelques  minutes  de  distance,  servent  k 
percevoir  les  droits  de  douane  et  k  faire  ces  visites  de  bagage  dont  les 
voirageurs  sc  r^joutssent  tant  Si  je  cherche  sur  les  cartes  ordinal  res, 
telle  de  la  Commission  ou  celle  de  Linant,  je  ne  trouve  aucune  posi- 
n  qui  r^ponde  aux  donn^fes  signal^es  plus  haut  \  il  n'y  a  aucun 

te  antique,  meme  peu  important,  sur  les  bords  du  Nil,  cntre  Mellaoui 
el  Tembouchure  du  Bahr-Yousouf,  et  les  seuls  qu'on  ait  signales 
sontf  comme  D profit,  places  trap  loin  du  fleuve  et  au  sud  du  canal* 
Pour  ne  pas  proionger  ie  d(5bat,  je  dirai  que  la  solution  devieni 
dafre  si,  au  lieu  de  se  fter  aux  cartes  anciennes,  on  prend  la  carte 
dress^e,  il  y  a  quelques  ann^es,  par  les  ing^nieurs  du  Mintstre  de 
rinterieur  ^^gyptien.  On  y  volt  que  DdroClt  i"^  n*est  plus  au  sud, 
mais  au  nord  du  canal ;  2°  qu^l  est  beaucoup  plus  rapproche  du  Nil 
qu'il  ne  T^tait  sur  la  carte  de  Texpddition  et  surtout  sur  ctUe  de  Linant, 
Je  n'en  conclus  pas  que  les  auteurs  de  ces  cartes  se  sont  trompes  ou 
out  donn^  des  traces  faux  t  lis  ont  relev4  ce  qui  existait  de  leur 
temps,  mais  le  Nil  et  ses  canaux  se  d^placent  vite,  comme  je  Tai 
montr^  en  (!tudiant  le  nome  de  la  Gazelle,  et  leurs  relev^s  ne  sont 
plus  exacts  aujourd'hui.  Le  Nil  ^tait  aussi  capricieux  dans  I*antiquit^ 
qu'il  Test  k  present ;  il  a  du  s^eloigneret  se  rapprocher  aussi  sou  vent 
de  Derotit,  pendant  les  trois  ou  quatre  si^cles  pour  lesquels  Agatbar- 
chide  et  Fiolem^e  nous  autorisent  k  constater  Texistence  des  Gardes^ 
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qu'il  Ta  fait  de  la  fin  du  XVIIP  sibcle  jusqu*^  nos  jours.  Les  varia- 
tions perp^tuelles  devaient  obliger  les  Gardes  k  se  d^placer  sans 
cesse  pour  rester  sans  cesse  au  bord  du  courant,  et  elles  n'ont  point 
par  consequent  laiss^  sur  le  sol  de  traces  durables.  Les  quelques 
maisons  qui  les  composaient  ont  dii  Stre  balay^es  par  les  eaux,  comme 
des  monuments  autrement  importants  Font  ^t^,  k  Ombos,  par  exemple, 
ou  k  Qaou-el-Kibbir.  La  Garde  Thebaine  ^tait  done  au  confluent  du 
Nil  et  du  Bahr-Yousouf,  sur  la  rive  nord,  comme  Tindique  Strabon 
et  suivait  le  d^placement  de  Tembouchure  de  manibre  k  pouvoir  en 
commander  le  passage,  et  empecher  les  barques  d'echapper  auz 
phages  en  passant  par  le  canal  qui  mine  d  Tanis.  La  Garde  Henno- 
politaine  ^tait  un  peu  plus  bas  vers  le  Nil.  Je  dirai  que  les  deux 
Gardes  occupaient  respectivement  le  site  des  villages  modemes  d'El- 
G^zir^h  et  de  Gerf-Sarh&n,  U--i  *— i;^>  wiais  sans  rester  comme 
eux  attach^es  au  sol :  leur  fonction  ^tant  de  surveiller  le  cours  de  la 
rivibre,  elles  suivaient  la  marche  des  berges  en  conservant  toujours 
leur  distance. 

Le  Bahr-Yousouf  ^tait  bord^  alors  de  localit^s  florissantes  quH 
enrichissait  par  son  trafic.  La  plus  importante  parait  avoir  ^t^  celle 
que  Strabon  appelle  Tanis,  et  dont  les  mines  sont  appel^es  Deir 
^  J,  le  couvenfy  par  les  habitants  du  village  voisin  de  Tounah  ^iy .  • 
I^  forme  hi^roglyphyque  du  nom  n'est  pas  connue,  mais  le  copte 
nous  donne  O(J0Ite,t  OCOit,  analogue  k  la  prononciation  arabe,  et 
qui  indique  pour  la  forme  ancienne  une  orthographe  et  une  origine 
differente  de  celle  du  nom  de  la  Tanis  de  la  Basse-Egypte.  Les  pa- 
pyrus de  I'Archiduc  R^gnier  nous  ont  rendu  quelques  noms  que  je 
crois  pouvoir  placer  surement  dans  les  memes  parages  :  un  des  per- 
sonnagcs  qu'ils  citent  dtait  UptJOJtlL  RCgcJOTe  de  Pshot^,  un  autre 
[uJpOJJULe  TXKe  gpuC  UXOCg  HcgJUlOTIt  de  Telke  dans  le 
canton  de  Shmoun.J  T?vKe  Telk^  est  ^videmment  la  ijj 
Dalgeh  des  cartes  modernes.    Lc  bourg  ancien  k  qui  Dalg^h  a  succ^^ 

*  C'cst  par  suite  d'une  fausse  assonance  que  plusieurs  auteurs,  et  dcmiirement 
encore  Eiscnlohr  {Ober-yE^f>tm,  p.  4),  croient  reconnaitre  Tanis  de  la  Haute 
Kgypte  dans  lc  bourg  de  Tanouf,  j_^  Aj  i  Tanouf  est  en  pleine  terre,  a  distance 
du  Nil,  du  Mcnhi  ct  du  Bahr-Yousouf. 

t  Krall,  dans  les  Mittheilungen^  1887,  p.  66. 

X  Krall,  ibid.,  i887i  p.  66- 
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n'^tait  pas  toiit4-fait  au  ineme  endroit  que  le  modeme;  il  ^tait  au 
"I}eyr  ci-Garddmuy^  ou  Naziit  Ab&u  Khalngay  rumes  assez  ^tendues 
au  nord  de  Koum  Rekab,  sur  la  rive  droke  du  canal,  Uendroit  a  €ii 
entifcrement  detruit  trente  ans  avant  notre  expedition,  par  les  Gala* 
ddouVf*  ou  gens  de  Dalgeh,  grosse  boui^ade  k  Touest  Aupr^  d'un 
canton  ou  dome,  il  y  a  six  coionnes  debout,  sail  Ian  tes  de  deux  metres 
hors  des  decomlires;  cinq  sonl  en  granit  rouge,  une  en  gr^s  *  * ,  *  •  Ces 
coionnes  paraissent  avoir  et^  tiroes  de  niorceaux  plus  considerables 
par  les  anciens  Chretiens  ;  et  le  nom  de  Dejfr  fait  penser  qu'ils  avaient 
sans  doute  une  ^glise  en  cet  endroit , , . , .  La  butte  de  mines  est  peu 
^levde ;  il  paraU  qu^on  Ta  aplanie  pour  la  culture ;  ce  qui  a  r^duit 
re  ten  due  des  vestiges,  qui  ont  encore  cependant  quatre  ^  cinq  cent 
mHres  :  elle  est  recouverte  de  briques  cuites  et  de  debris  de  poteries, 
De  me  me  que  Teglise  chretienne  avait  succed(5  k  un  temple  paien, 
une  petite  mosqu^e  a  succ^d^  k  T^glise  chretienne.'*  t  Le  nom 
hieroglyphique  de  la  locality  est  inconnu.  l^elke  etait  situ^  au  sud: 
Psbot6  s'elevait  au  nord,  sur  la  fronti^re  du  nome*  C'est  bien  cer- 
tainement  le  g^ros  bourg  d'Absbad^b  Jj\^U  qi^i  se  divise  en  deux 
haraeaux,  Abshadeh  du  nord  ^>ajjJ^  ijl^^,  et  Abshad^h  du  sud 
JjLfcll  i  jUL)!  ■  la  forme  arabe  est  la  transcriptfon  n^cessaire  du  nom 
copte,  et  la  Pshatt^  Pshadi,  Tlcy^^'f"  du  Delta  est  rendue  de  meme 
par  ijLljU  Abshadeh.  Le  nom  hieroglyph  [que  ne  ra'est  pas  connu, 
mais  jc  crois  qu'on  peut  en  retrouver  la  forme  grecque,  Agatharchide 
dii  en  effet  que  le  cinquicme  canton  de  TEgypte  moyenne  est  appeli! 
par  les  uns  Phylake,  par  les  autres  Schedia  ^xF^'f,  k  cause  des  peages 
quY  paient  les  bateaux,  Le  m6me  nom  s'appliquait  au  bourg  ou  les 
bateaux,  ailant  de  Memphis  k  Alexandne,  s'arrfitaient  pour  payer  un 
droit  de  peage.  §  Je  soup^onne  que  le  mot  grec  cache  un  mot 
^gyptien  servant  k  designer  soit  le  droit  de  peagCj  soit  le  lieu  ou  Ton 
percevail  ce  droits  et  com  me  OJITG^  T.  cyi'f"  il/.,  Exigere,  rtptHrt 
pretium^  *3  x  Shitou,  r^pond  k  ce  sens,  je  pense  que  nojOTG,  ou 

*'  Ce  fiom  Tient  du  mcA  Dalgekt  qu'on  a  retoam^  com  me  out  ooutume  de  ^ 
t  Jontaid,  Dtuription  de  tHeptammide^  dans  Ijt  Zkicri^iatij  T,  IVt  pp.  3IJ 

X  Voir  fUr  e^tte  vilk  Ei.  Quatrem^re,  M^mcires  Chgr^pUqm 
i^^.,  dont  ropbion,  idopicc  par  ChampolHon^  ^Egyptt  sms  Its 
J .  1S2,  it/tf,,  a  pa^€  chtt  touii  les  Egyptolofiucs, 

I  5tratx3i)s  1,  XVII,  p.  800, 

sot 
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sans  Tarticle  gJOTG,  est  Toriginale  de  Sxe^/o,  et  que  i^chedia  d'Aga- 
tharchide  est  le  nojOTG  des  Coptes,  TAbshad^h  d'aujourdliuL  La 
division  modeme  du  village  r^pond  peut-^tre  k  une  division  ancienne: 
de  m^me  qu'il  y  avait  sur  le  Nil  deux  Gardes,  rHermopolttaine  et 
la  Th^baine,  il  y  avait  sur  le  Bahr-Yousouf  deux  Schediae,  dans  !»• 
quels  on  dx^cutait  les  m^mes  operations  de  douane.  La  raison  de 
fisc  qui  avait  d^cid^  la  creation  des  Gardes  rendait  en  effet  n^cessaire 
la  creation  de  ces  Schediae.  Les  Gardes  commandaient  Tune  le  Ni^ 
Tautre  Tentr^e  du  canal,  gut  mhte  a  Tanis  ;  mais  il  aurait  €\€  inutile 
de  surveillcr  ces  points,  si  on  laissait  les  bateaux  circuler  librement 
de  Siout  k  Oxyrrhynchos  par  le  Bahr-Yousouf,  et  toumer,  au  moins 
pendant  les  hautes  eaux  les  ports  du  Nil.  II  fallait,  pour  complto 
le  systbme,  ^tablir  une  douane  sur  le  Bahr-Yousouf,  et  le  site  d'Ab- 
shad^h  ^tait  des  mieux  choisis.  II  se  trouve  en  effet  au-del^  du  point 
oil  le  canal  de  Tanis,  le  Menhi,  vient  rejoindre  le  Bahr-Youson(  de 
plus  au  nord  d'Hermopolis  :  les  bateaux  qui  auraient  essays  de  faire 
la  contrebande  par  cette  voie,  ^taient  done  arr^t^s  au  passage,  et  forc^ 
de  payer,  comme  ceux  qui  descendaient  le  grand  bras.  Si  Schedia- 
Pshoti  n'eut  pas  la  valeur  des  Gardes,  c'est  que  le  Bahr-Yousouf, 
difficile  k  naviguer  en  tout  temps,  et  impraticable  k  la  navigation 
pendant  une  partie  de  Tann^e,  n'a  jamais  ^t^  le  v^hicule  que  d^n 
commerce  assez  restreint :  le  gros  du  trafic  s'^coulait  par  le  Nil.  SS 
le  texte  d'Agatharchide  n'a  pas  ^t^  alt^r^  ou  mal  compris  par  Photius, 
nous  devons  croire  qu'au  IP  si^cle  avant  notre  bre,  ces  postes  de 
douane  avaient  ^te  jug^s  assez  importants  pour  qu'on  en  fit  un  gou- 
vernement  special,  qui  s'interposait  entre  THermopolitain  et  le  Lyco- 
polites,  et,  s'dtendant  de  Schedia  aux  Gardes,  barrait  la  vall^  dans 
toute  sa  largeur.  La  dur^  de  ce  nome,  s'il  exista  vraiment,  ne  sc 
prolongea  pas  au-dela  de  la  p^riode  ptolemaique. 

I-e  TepOJX  cgJ^O'*'!^  ^^s  Coptes  est  ^videmment  le  D^rout 
Ashmoun  ^^y^\  ei^t y>  ou  D^routOmmen-nakhl^h  dLLiJJl^^  c^*«  |J 
moderne  *  que  Jomard  identifiait,  sans  raison  je  crois,  avec  la  garde 
Hermopolitaine.      C'^tait  un  A  0  ©   Diroti,  Tiroti,  commc 

I)6rout  esh-sh^rif,  mais  nous  ne  le  trouvons  pas  mentionn*^  dans  les 
lextes  hi^roglyphiques.  Les  papyrus  de  TArchiduc  R^gniert  citent 
encore  des  villages  que  je  ne  sais  oh  placer  UCOTfi  A.i  ou  '^''O'C&A.i, 

•  Champollion,  VE^'pte  aux  Temps  PharaoniqveSy  T.  I,  pp.  297-298. 
t  Krall,  dans  les  Mittheilungen,  1887,  pp.  65-66. 
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Psoubai,  ^(Tlne,  Agind,  qui  peut-^tre  a  donn^  naissance  au  nom 
iZ^-  y\  Abou  Ginngh  d'un  Ouady  qui  s'ouvre  sur  la  rive  drofte  duNil, 
presque  k  la  fronti^re  m^ridionale  du  noine.  Jepasserai  rapidement 
sur  les  villes  et  villages  situ^  de  ce  c6t^  du  fleuve.  La  ville  de 
Khouniatonou  fut  appeWe  par  ce  prince  ^  ^^/^^^  (1  ^^^  Khouit- 
ni-ATONOU,  mais  nous  ignorons  le  nom  qu'eile  avait  auparavant  et  qui 
diff(6rait  peut-etre  de  celui  de  Psinaula,  sous  lequel  elle  est  men- 
tionnde  k  T^poque  romaine;*  Quatrembre  y  a  reconnu  en  toute 
sdret^  le  IKflltlXA^  TlXineX^  des  ^crivains  coptes.t  Je  n'in- 
sisterai  pas  non  plus  sur  Antino^,  qui  fut  distraite  du  nome  d'Her- 
mopolis  et  forma  une  circonscription  ind^pendante :  le  nom  de  Besa, 
que  cette  ville  portait  avant  Hadrien,  ne  nous  est  encore  connu  par 
aucune  inscription  hi^oglyphique.  Pescla,  ^tant  situ^e  k  Deyr,^ 
^tait  en  dehors  du  nome  d'Hermopolis,  et  n'en  fit  partie  que  fort 
tard,  lorsqu'il  engloba  une  partie  du  nome  de  rioxF-inf^rieur.  Prae- 
sentia,  oil  campait  la  Ze^'o  Tertia  Diocletiana^  ^tait  au  sud  d'Her- 
mopolis  :  c'dtait  sans  doute  pour  fermer  la  voie  qui  s'enfonce  k 
travers  le  desert,  et  alors  la  position  qui  conviendrait  le  mieux  serait 
celle  de  Kom-Rekab  t--^  ^S  ou  de  Kom-el-Kharb^h  Jb-il\  ^S^ 
sur  le  canal  de  Menhi,  presque  au  ddbouch^  de  ce  canal  dans  le 
Bahr-Yousouf.  §  I^  nom  est  d'ailleurs  compldtement  latin  d'appa- 
rence,  et  on  ne  pent  guferes  deviner  s'il  cache  ou  non  une  vieille 
designation  ^gyptienne.  Enfin,  Quatremfere  a  montr6  que  le  nom 
2^0'v£.0'Vpe  n'est  pas,  comme  Champollion  le  pensait,  un  nom  de 
village,  mais  un  nom  d'homme ;  c'est  done  k  tort  que  Brugsch  Ta 
rapproch^  du  nom  [1  jv  IPv^^  Sabou-oirau^  oil  [1  j  ne  saurait 
r^pondre  a  x,  et  qui  d'ailleurs  appartient  k  une  contrde  et  k  une 
cat^gorie  de  noms  diffi^rentes  de  celles  qui  nous  occupent.  II  ne  Ta 
pas  maintenue  du  reste  dans  son  Dictionnaire,  H 

•  Jomard,  Description  di  t Heptanomide^  dans  la  Description^  T.  IV,  p.  308,  sqq, 

+  Et.  Quatrem^re,  Mimoires  GiographiqueSy  T.  I,  pp.  42-43,  el  Observations^ 
p.  35 ;  Krall,  dans  les  Mittheilungen^  pi.  87,  p.  65. 

X  Jomard,  dans  la  Description^  p.  304,  sqq, 

§  Jomard,  dans  la  Description^  T.  IV,  p.  313. 

H  Et.  Quatrcmire,  ObsenKUions,  pp.  33-34 ;  Champollion,  tEgypte  seus  les 
Pharaans^  T.  I,  p.  287. 

IT  Brugsch,  Giogr,  Ins,,  T.  I,  p.  222  ;  Diet,  G^ogr,^  p.  673.  De  m^me  le 
nom  qu'il  lit  Ta-roud  et  qu*il  identifie  avec  XGpCOX  dans  les  Giogr,  Ins.,, 
T.  I,  p.  221,  doit  se  lire  A-roudi^  et  n  est  pas  dans  le  nome  du  Li^vre« 
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Peut-^tre  pourrait-on  retrouver  sur  le  site  de  Nefs-Ashinoun6'n, 

Tendroit  precis  od  ^tait  le  tertre  ^dls^  (Ifly^  Qai  de  Khmounou, 

c^lbbre  dans  les  traditions  mythologiques ;  mais  une  discussion  sur 
la  topographie  de  cette  ville  m'entrainerait  trop  loin.  Je  renoncc 
de  ni^me  k  rechercher  pour  le  moment  le  site  probable  de  deux  ou 

trois        J        chateaux  mentionn^s  k  Sheikh-Said,  k  Bersh^h,  et  k 

B^ni-Hassan,  et  que  je  crois  avoir  appartenu  au  nome  du  Li^vre.  II 
me  sufEt  d'avoir  fix^  bri^vement  les  limites  du  nome  originel  et  d'y 
avoir  plac^  sur  le  terrain  un  certain  nombre  des  villages  que  nous 
savons  y  avoir  ^t^  compris. 

§  20.  Le  texte  du  Papyrus  Anastasi  No,  IV^  dont  j'ai  pubW  la 
transcription  au  §  8  de  ces  Noies^  contient  un  nom  de  scribe  doot 
le  premier  groupe  peut  se  lire,  dans  T^criture  un  peu  lourde  do 

mA  soit  "^  NA.  J'avais  adopts  la  premi^ 
lecture  guid^  par  Tanalogie  du  nom  1^  ^  ^  MAhou*  frequent 
k  partir  de  la  XX    dynastie,  et  j'avais  transcrit    J^  ^    ^  gf 

MAhihou,  dont  il  n'y  avait  jusqu'alors  aucun  exemple.  J'ai  trouvc 
r^cemment  sur  un  monument  du  mus^e  de  Leyde  la  mention  d'un 


certain  1k    ^  ^  Nahihou  ;t  c'est,  avec  un  renversemenl,  Ic 


meme  qu'on  lit  "^     ^    y  ^  dans  Lepsius.J  II  faut  done  remplacer 

dans  ma  transcription    j^  Y    ^    Wi  yikhihou  par  1k    ^        ^ 

N\/ti7iou  :   c  est  Nahihou  que  s'appelait  le  scribe  dont  il  est  ques- 
tion au  Papyrus  Anastast  No,  IV. 


*  Lieblein,  Dictionttaire  dts  Noms  HiSro^(*lyphiqueSy  p.  262,  No.  763,  etc 

t  Leemanns,  Monuments^  W  parlie,  pi.  XVI,  67a, 

X  Lepsius,  Denkm.j  111,  pi.  240 ;  c/r,  LiMein,  Dic/ionfiaire,  p.  317,  No.  9^ 
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LE  TITRE  AHEMS-N-KIR 

Par  Victor  Lohet* 


je  viens  de  lire  avec  un  vif  int^r^t,  dans  les  Proceedings  of 
(hi  Smefy  0/  Biblical  Arch^olo^^'^  rarticle  trbs  documente  que 

M*  E.  Lefi^bure  a  consacr^  ^  F^tude  du  tilre  -dllj^^^;  j'ai  meme 

lu  cet  article  avec  d*autant  plus  de  plaisir  que  j'ai  moi-meme  dtudi^ 
le  litre  en  question,  il  y  a  une  dizaine  ann^es,  et  que  j*6tais  arrive 
au  meme  r^sultat,  ou  ^  pen  prfes,  que  mon  ^rudit  collogue  d^Alger. 

Mon  ^tude  faisait  partie  du  premier  livre  d'un  travail  d'ensemble 
sur  les  monuments  du  regne  d'Am^nophis  11 !»  travail  qui  depuis 
sept  ou  huit  ans  est  plus  qu^i  moiti^  rMig^,  mais  que  Centra! nement 
vers  d'autres  recherches  m'a  emp^ch^  jusqu*^  present  de  terminer 
et  de  livrer  It  I'impression* 

^P  Je  donne  ici, — me  gardant  \  dessein  d*y  ricn  remanier,  malgre 
les  inadvertances  que  je  suis  le  premier  4  y  remarquer, — les  quel- 
ques  pages  de  mon  manuBcrit  qui  sont  relatives  au  litre  ahtnts-n-kip : 

**,,.,.  Ces  nourriciers  avaient  le  grade  de  g  -=^  et 
de  Pt^t&phores  ^  la  droite  du  rm\  Deux  des  litres  quails  portent, 
S)  ^=,    ^^^  i    ^   (Tl    '  ^  ^  I  '^^^j   sont  curieux   sous 

plus  d'un  rapport  et  meritent  d'etre  i^tudi^s  specialement* 

^V  "  g.  Le  mot  principal  est   _      ,  kip^^  ddrivd  du  radical  m^j^  , 


0  Q' 


P  ,  mcher,  abrittr,  muvrir  {lCA.n,    KODR,    X^^)-      ^es 


ff 


Us  copies  KKTie,  tcitftapaj  chambrs  vo^tee^  et  ^HHI,  ffTt^ij,  ioii^ 


*  Vol.  Xni,  June,  189!^  pp»  447-469. 

t  '*  La  lecture  me  semble  certaine  \  comparer  le  copte  tf  OTli  iwX^, 

p^yWa,  avec  le  signe  4^^  qui  repriSsente  un  doigt  d'amtnal  i  la  griflfe  recourb^c* 

^-*    Vocalisation   i  est   prauv6c   par  U   forme  complete     SJ)  ^^(jU    ^"^  j'*^ 

^■*<^iitr^  deiut  fois,     V.  LoRET,   Lts  staL  fun.  du  Mus.  de  Boulaqy  Kos-  36 
^  96  ^ftu.^  IV,  pp,  89  et  suivO." 
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tous  deux  vocalises  par  un  K  de  tn^me  que  Test  par  un 

semblent  ^tre  Ics  formes  modemes  de  Tancien  kip  qui  d^gnerait, 
par  consequent,  une  salle  cachU^  ou  dtstinie  d  cacher.  Ce  sens 
d'endroit  secret  ou  plut6t  intime  nous  est  prouv^  par  plusieuTS 
exemples.  Amcnhotep  fils  de  Hapou,  dont  on  trouveia  plus  loin 
les  inscriptions  completes,  se  vante  d'avoir  eu  accbs  jt  toute  heure 
aupr^s  du  pharaon  et  d'avoir  ^t^  Tun  des  familiers  du  palais.    On 

trouve,  au  milieu  de  ces  eioges,  la  mention  ^  ^i   B    c^    ^'^^^j, 

'  il  a  pu  entendre  ce  qui  se  disait  dans  le  mystbre  du  kip,^    Le  kip 

avait  ses  gardiens,  qui  portaient  le  titre  de        ]   /m  ^ ^^^1 

*chef  de  Vint^rieur  du  kip,^    Le  mot  <^r-y  ^  ^  est  employ^  pour 

designer  le  centre,  la  partie  secrete,  intime,  d'une  demeure  oa  d'nne 
administration.  On  trouve  des  mer  Akhennouti  pour  la  chambre 
des  sceaux,^  pour  les  cabinets  des  nomarques,§  pour  le  tr^sor,|| 
mais  surtout  pour  Ic  kip ;  en  un  mot,  ce  titre  s'applique  aux  gardiens 
de  tout  endroit  dont  Taccbs  est  absolument  d^fendu,  ou  accorde 
difficilement.     On  rencontre  m^me  trbs  souvent  des  personnages 

nc  portant  que  le  titre     5^    Vt/  p  ^i^   sans  autre  specification. 

II  s'agit,  je  crois,  dans  ce  cas,  de  Tint^rieur  du  kip^  car  c'est  le 

<^rn'       ^  "^^^^  qui  est,  de  beaucoup,  le  plus  souvent  cit^.     Nous 

jTn       0    W   D      n  jj      /vvv^AA 

savons  par  le  titre  frequent  Sf)  ,iF=^*»  souvent  en  correlation  avec 
vwwN  ^1  ^  ,tt  etparlcxpression  (|i  '  y)^  2?) '  ^"^^  ^^  tombeau 
de  Haq-er-heh,  que  le  kip  a  quelque  rapport  avec  les  enfants  royaux. 
Or,  un  fait   qui   me   semble   demontrer   que    *^rrf    q  ^   employ^ 

*  A.  Mariette,  Karnak,  pi.  36,  1.  8. 

t  A.  Mariette,  Ou,  gi-n,  iTAbyJos,  Nos.  703,  776,  855,  891,  905. 
X  I  hid..  No.  588. 

8  Ibid.y  Nos.  764,  S89;  Mt'lapi^es,  II,  217. 
I!  //'/</.,  Nos.  677,  753,  805  ;  Champ.,  Not.  Jescr.^  II,  691. 
If  //W.,  Nos.  588,  636,  646.  674,  681,  805,  861,  879;  M^ia9ts:es,  III,  14: 
CliAMP.,  Not.  descr.,  II,  397,  398. 

♦•  //'iV/.,  Nos.  398,  778,857,  858,  871,  873,  1 103  ;   lf)^==l  ^.  No.  702. 

t+  Tombeau  de  Haq-cr-heh  ;  statuette  funeraire  de  Boulaq,  No.  96. 
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isolement  doit  s'entendre  de  Tint^rieur  du  kip  est  que  ce  mot 
(ikhennauti^  lui  aussi,  s'applique  particuli^rement  aux  enfants  royaux. 
On  voit  en  efTet  Sin^h,  parvenu  au  sommet  des  honneurs,  se  vanter 
d'etre  exalt^  par  le  Roi  de  toute  terre,  et  d'avoir  sea  enfants  admis 

dans  le  <^rr/      ^  i  cm.*     Sin^h  ^tait  re9u  chez  le  roi,  ses  enfants 

^talent  re^us  chez  les  princes.     AkhtnnauH  d^signe  done  I'endroit 

oh  se  tenaient  les  enfants  du  roi:  il  en  est  de  m^me  de  ,  qui 

D  n 

cne  parait  r^pondre  au  yv¥a%KeAv  des  Grecs  anciens,  au  ^^^  des 

Arabes,  ou  phitot  k  la  nursery  des  Anglais.    Le  ,  c'^tait  la 

D  D 
crhambre,  Tappartement  oti  se  tenaient  les  princes  avec  leurs  nour- 

riciers  et  leurs  gouvemeurs.     Haq-er-heh  ^*^*^  *    ^   fn   '  v^ 

^  I   /www  ■     .  fl/w\/vv»T  /www  111  I    JL 

9)  I  ^^^'j   est  tout  simplement   'nourricier  des  princes  dans  la 

nursery  royale.'    Ce  avait  k  sa  t^te,  comme  on  Ta  vu,  des 

D  n 

^  ^  ^,  ou  ^  ^  ^ll  ^^^'^     L'accfes  en  ^tait  difficile, 
— ■  I  /www  w         —J  I  /www  (5  I)  D  n 

et  p^n^trer  dans  la  demeure  des  jeunes  princes  ^tait  consid^r^ 
comme  une  rare  faveur,  dont  ceux  qui  Tavaient  obtenue  portaient  le 


t^moignage  avant  tout  autre  titre.    Les  mots   3)  j!^=  me  paraissent 

designer  les  familiers  de  la  nursery  royale,  ceux  qui  ont  accfes  auprbs 
des  princes  enfants.    Les  enfants  de  Sin^h  pouvaient  avoir  le  droit 

de  se  qualifier  de    S)^=.      Cela  explique  aussi  pourquoi  les 
r-ww^      ^  I  ont  toujours  le  titre  de   S)  ^=. 

-       -fl    /WW/W    T/WW^A  Jl        Q     CD 

"  On  serait  tent^  de  lire  ces  mots  kherod-n-kip  et  de  les  traduire 
par  '  enfant  de  la  nursery  * ;  il  faut  les  lire  ahems-n-kip  et  les  traduire 

par  *  admis  dans  la  nurseryj     Le  mot  (1  / ,  en  effet,   souvent 

d^ termini  par    S),t  entre  dans  toute  une  s^rie  de  titresj  dont 


leplus  fr^uentest  (I  / S)  — ^  .§  Ce  mot  ahems  vient  du 

♦  MikMiges^  III,  p.  156. 

t  Mar.,  Cat,  (TAbyd,,  No.  873. 

t  Jlfid^  872,  873,  879,  etc ;  LiEBLEiN,  Diet  des  noms,  No.  407. 

§  Ibtd.,  Nos.  778,  872,  905. 
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radical  Qn,  fasseoir^  se  tenir^  dans  lequel  Sj\  est  souTent 

remplac^  par   2J) ,  et  d^signe  ceux  qui  sont  admis  i  s'asseoir  dans 

un  endroit. 

"  En  resum^  kip,  d^signe  la  nursery  royale ;  les       1  «^?-j 

^  k ,   ou        ]  /m  Q  ^^=^,    sont  les  gardiens  de  cette 

nursery^  remplissant  k  peu  prfes  le  role  des  Aghas  du  Caire,  et  les 

S)  "^^^ ,    ahems-n-kipy    autrement    appel^s   (I  ^  — ^       , 

sont  ceux  qui  ont  le  droit  de  p^n^trer  dans  la  demeure  des  enfants 
du  roi.* 

"  10.   Te  me  suis  un  peu  ^tendu  sur  le  sens  du  mot  pan»- 

D  n 
que  d'abord  il  n'avait  jamais  i\.€  ^tudi^,  et  qu'ensuite  il  nous  pennet 

d*entrevoir  d'une  mani^re  gdndrale  ce  que  pouvait  6tre  Texistence 

d'Amdnophis  dans  la  nursery. 

"  A  peine  sorti  du  ,  Am^nophis  devint  roi . . . .  " 

D  n 
Certes,  si  je  r^crivais  aujourd'hui  le  passage  qu'on  vient  delirci 
j'y  modifierais  bien  des  choses.     D'abord,  je  donnerais  le  titre  de 


Haq-er-heh  tel  que  Ta  public  Champollion,  /-w^x      ^  1    ^ 

^1  21) '^^=',    avec  le   1  devant  le    6j),  et  non  apr^s  corameje 

Tavais  fautivement  copi^  dans  les  Notices.     J'envisagerais  FAkken- 
nouti  d'une  fa^on  plus  large,  n'y  voyant  pas  toujours,  quand  le  mot 

est  employ^  seul,  un  synonyme  de  .     Je  renverrais,  k  propos 


de  la  desinence  (I  (I  du  mot  kip^  seulement  k  la  statuette  fun^raire  de 

Boulaq  No.  96  de  mon  catalogue,  et  non  aux  deux  statuettes  Nos. 
36  et  96.     Je  traduirais,  d'une  mani^re  un  peu  plus  g^n^rale,  le  mot 

par  "endroit  intime  du   palais,    pouvant  servir  de  demeure 
privce  au  pharaon,  mais  dans  lequel,  surtout,  se  tenaient  habituelle- 


*  "Les     50;^=^    rappellcnt  la  coutume  quavaient  les  rois  d*Egyptc, i c* 

que  rapportent  les  auteurs  grecs,  de  faire  clever  avec  leur  propres  enfants  les  hi* 
de  hauls  fonctionnaires,  qui  dcvcnaient  ainsi  plus  tard  les  compagnoDS  devoucs 
des  jeunes  rois  ct  les  suivaient  dans  les  guerres  lointaines.*' 
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ment  ses  enfants,  et  peut-^tre  sa  femme,  ou  ses  femmes."  Enfin,  au 
lieu  d*ecrire    S)  le  signe  aAems,  je  T^crirais  -jdfl.    C'est  en  effet  ce 

dernier  signe,  et  non    jS),  qui  tient  lieu  de  variante,  derri^re  le  mot 

j'flii^^/V,  au  d^terminatif  habituel  aS.  Je  crois,  au  surplus, 
que  c'est  par  suite  d'erreur  des  copistes,  ou  peut-^tre  des  graveurs, 
que  le  signe  tr^s  frequent    5i)  a  6t6  g^n^ralement  copi^  ou  grav^  au 

lieu  du  signe  assez  rare  -4/1 .    Aussi  ne  serais-je  pas  autrement 

surpris  si,  en  examinant  de  prbs  tous  les  monuments  qui  font  ^len- 
tion  du  titre  ahems-n-kip^   on  constatait   que    le    signe   est  6crit 

-j3i|  dans  la  plupart  des  cas,     Je  possbde  bien  un  cone  fun^raire, 

que  j'ai  trouv^  en  1883  k  Sheikh-abd-el-goumah,  auprfes  de  la  tombe 
du  personnage  auquel  il  a  appartenu,  et  qui  porte  en  trois  colonnes 

la  l^gende:  '^====^5P%'^^^^|%  [IL  ^ats  ce  c6ne 
est  k  Paris,  et  j'^cris  de  Lyon,  de  sorte  que  je  n'oserais  trop  affirmer 
Tavoir  bien  exactement  copi^  en  ce  qui  conceme  le  signe  -]2J1, 

Tels  sont  les  quelques  changements  que  je  ferais  subir  k  mon 
manuscrit,  si  je  le  retranscrivais.  Mais  j'ai  tenu,  je  le  rdpfete,  k  le 
livrer  tel  quel,  k  titre  de  document. 

II  est  fort  commode,  penseront  peut-fitre  quelques-uns,  de  se 
r^f^rer,  k  propos  d'une  question  de  priority,  k  des  pages  demeurdes 
inddites.  En  fait,  si  ces  pages  sont  encore  k  V€taX  de  manuscrit,  la 
conclusion  qu'elles  m'ont  fournie  a  ^tc  publi^e,  il  y  a  deux  ans  et 
demi,  dans  mon  Egypte  au  temps  des  Pharaans: 

"  C'est  dans  sa  ville  natale,  k  Thfebes,  qu'Am^nophis  III  fut  ^lev^ 
et  qu'il  passa  sa  jeunesse. 

''  Dans  les  palais  pharaoniques  se  trouvait  une  partie  intime,  le 
kip^  sorte  de  nursery  anglaise,  dans  laquelle  se  tenaient  les  princes 
jusqu'k  leur  pubert^.  Lk  ils  ^taient  soign^s  par  tout  un  personnel 
de  nourrices,  de  remueuses,  de  nourriciers,  de  gouvemeurs.  Certains 
fils  de  grandes  families  obtenaient  la  faveur  de  p^n^trer  dans  le  kip^ 
d'y  jouer  avec  les  jeunes  princes,  d'y  participer  k  leurs  Eludes  et  ne 
manquaient  pas,  dans  la  suite,  de  rappeler  toujours,  en  t^te  de  leurs 
titres  ofiiciels,  I'honneur  que  leuravait  fait  le  pharaon  de  les  admettre 
dans  le  kip  royal. 
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"  Am^nophis  III  y  vecut  avec  ses  frferes  et  y  re9ut  la  vishe  de 
bien  des  enfants  qui  devinrent  plus  tard  de  hauts  dignitaires  dn 
royaume "  * 

Et  puis,  j'avouerai  que  c'est  bien  moins  le  d6sir  de  revendiqoer 
quoi  que  ce  soit  qui  iti'a  dict^  ce  petit  article,  que  le  plaisir  flatteur 
de  m'^tre  trouv^  d'accord  avec  un  Egyptologue  de  la  valeur  de  M.  £. 
Lef^bure. 

Lyon,  i  decembre^  1891. 


*  V.  LoRET,  VEsypte  au  temps  des  Pkaraom;  U  vie,  la  scitnce  ettart^  Fans 
J.-B.  BaiUiire  et  fils,  1889,  pp.  52-53.. 


The  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  9, 
Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  Tuesday,  ist 
March,  1892,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  following  Papers  will 
be  read : — 

I.  P.  LE  Page  Renouf  {President) :— The  Egyptian   Book  of 
the  Dead.     Translation  with  commentary  of  Chapter  2,  and 

following. 

n.  J.   H.   Gladstone,   Ph.D.,    F.R.S. :— On   MeUUic  Copper, 
Tin  and  Antimony  from  Ancient  Egypt. 


ERRATUM. 

Page  100,  line  8,  for  Rev.  W.  M.  Tupper,  read  Rev.  W.  M. 
Puffer,  M.A. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  SESSION,  1891-92. 


I^ffh  Meeting,  ist  ^March,  1892. 
P.  LE  PAGE  RENOUF,  Esq.,  President, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  President  referred  to  the  loss  the  Society  had  recently 
suffered  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  original  Members,  Richard 
Cull,  who  died  on  the  1 2th  of  January.  Mr.  Cull  always  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  objects  and  welfare  of  the  Society, 
and  for  many  years,  besides  being  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
Meetings  and  joining  in  the  discussions,  contributed  a  number 
of  Papers  to  its  publications.  Ill  health  had  for  some  time 
prevented  his  attendance  as  formerly,  but  his  interest  in  his 
favourite  studies  never  ceased,  and  he  was  employed  on  a 
question  connected  with  the  Semitic  languages  to  the  last. 


The   following   Presents    were  announced,    and    thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  H.I.M.  The  German  Emperor  : — Denkmaler  aiis  Aegypten 
und  Aethiopien,  &c.  Von  R.  Lepsius.  Berlin.  Folio.  1849 
and  folL  Plates  to  complete  the  volumes  in  the  Library  of 
the  Society. 
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From  Miss  Gonino : — History  of  Art  in  Persia,  from  the  French 

of  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles  Chipiez.     London.    8vo.    1892. 
From  Miss  Gonino: — History  of  Art  in  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Caria 

and  Lycia,  from  the  French  of  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles 

Chipiez.     8vo.     London.     1892. 
From  the  Author,  William  Dwight  Whitney,  Professor  in  Yale 

University : — Max   Miiller  and  the  Science  of  Languange,  a 

Criticism.     New  York.     Svo.     1892. 
From  the  Author,  Max  Ohnefalsch-Richter : — Die  Antiken  Cultus- 

statten  auf  Kypros.     Berlin.     4to.     1891. 

The  following  Candidates  were  submitted  for  election, 
having  been  nominated  at  the  last  Meeting,  2nd  Februar}', 
1892,  and  elected  Members  of  the  Society: — 

A.  W.  Valentine  Richards,  Fern  Lea,  Low  Harrogate. 
J.  Hunt  Cooke  (Editor  of  the  London  Freeman)^  60,  Coolhurst 
Road,  Crouch  End,  N. 

The  following  Candidates  were  nominated  for  election  at 
the  next  Meeting,  5th  April,  1892  : — 

Charles  J.  Redshaw,  23,  Woodstock  Road,  Poplar,  E, 

Harry  R.  Hall,  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  13,  Chalcot 

Gardens,  N.W. 
J.  H.  Tritton,  36,  Queen's  Gate  Gardens. 
Charles  Gatehouse,  Westwood,  Noctorum,  Birkenhead. 


A  Paper  was  read  by  P.  le  Page  Renouf  {President)  in 
continuation  of  his  former  Papers  on  the  Eg>'ptian  Book  of 
the  Dead.  A  Translation  with  commentary  of  the  2nd  and 
following  Chapters. 


J.  H.  Gladstone,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  Metallic 
Copper,  Tin  and  Antimony  from  Ancient  Egypt." 

Remarks  were  added  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lowy,  Prof.  Roberts 
Austen,  Dr.  Gladstone,  and  the  President 

Thanks  were  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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BOOK    OF    THE    DEAD. 
By  p.  le  Page  Renouf. 

Chapter  I. 

(i)  The  Beginning  of  the  Chapters  of  Coming  forth  by  Day^  of 
the  (2)    Words  which  bring  about  Resurrection  and  Glory y  and  of 
Coming  out  of  and  entering  into  Amenta,      Said  upon  the  Day  of 
Burial  of  N,  the    Victorious  (3),  who  enters  after  coming  forth, 
(4)  Here  is  N  t?u  Victorious,     He  saith — 

0  (5)  Bull  of  Amenta,  It  is  Thoth,  the  everlasting  King,  who  is 
here. 

1  am  the  great  god  in  the  Bark,  who  have  fought  for  thee. 

I  am  one  of  those  gods,  the  (6)  Powers  who  effect  the  triumph 
of  Osiris  over  his  adversaries  on  the  day  of  the  Weighing  of  the 
Words :  I  am  thy  kinsman,  Osiris. 

I  am  one  of  those  gods  to  whom  Nut  has  given  birth,  who  slay 
the  adversaries  of  Osiris  and  imprison  the  (7)  Sebau,  on  his  behalf: 
I  am  thy  kinsman.  Horns. 

I  have  fought  for  thee,  and  have  prevailed  for  thy  name. 

I  am  Thoth  who  effect  the  triumph  of  Osiris  over  his  adversaries 
on  that  day  of  Weighing  of  the  Words  in  the  (8)  House  of  the 
Prince,  which  is  in  Heliopolis. 

I  am  (9)  Tatti,  the  son  of  Tatti,  conceived  in  Tattu  and  bom  in 
Tattu ;  and  Tattu  is  my  name. 

I  am  with  the  mourners  and  weepers  who  wail  over  Osiris  in 
(10)  Rechit,  and  who  effect  the  triumph  of  Osiris  over  his  adver- 
saries. 

Ra  issued  the  mandate  to  Thoth,  that  he  should  effect  the 
triumph  of  Osiris  against  his  adversaries,  and  the  mandate  is  what 
Thoth  hath  executed. 

I  am  with  Horus  on  the  day  of  covering  (11)  Teshtesh  and  of 
opening  the  fountains  for  the  refreshment  of  (12)  the  god  whose 
heart  is  motionless,  and  closing  the  entrance  to  the  hidden  things 
in  (13)  Restau.  / 
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I  am  with  Horus,  as  the  avenger  of  that  left  arm  of  Osiris  which 
is  in  (14)  Sechem. 

I  enter  and  I  come  forth  from  the  (15)  Abode  of  Flame  on  die 
day  when  the  adversaries  are  annihilated  at  Sechem. 

I  am  with  Horus  on  the  day  when  the  festivals  of  Osiris  are 
celebrated,  and  when  offerings  are  made  [to  Ra],  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Sixth  day  of  the  Month,  and  on  the  Feast  of  Tenait  (16)  in 
Heliopolis. 

I  am  the  Priest  (17)  in  Tattu  and  exalt  him  who  is  on  the 
Height  (18). 

I  am  the  Prophet  in  Abydos  on  the  day  when  the  eaith  is 
raised. 

I  am  he  who  seeth  what  is  shut  up  at  Restau  (19). 

I  am  he  who  reciteth  the  liturgies  of  the  (20)  Soul  who  is  Lord 
of  Tattu. 

I  am  the  Sem-priest  in  all  that  pertaineth  to  his  office. 

I  am  the  Arch-Craftsman,  on  the  day  in  which  the  Ship  of 
Sokaru  is  laid  upon  its  stocks  (21). 

I  am  he  who  seizeth  the  mattock,  on  the  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Hoeing  in  Suten-henen  (22). 

O  ye  who  bring  beneficent  souls  into  the  house  of  Osiris,  do 
ye  bring  the  soul  of  N  together  with  you  into  the  house  of  Osiris; 
let  him  see  as  you  see,  let  him  hear  as  your  hear,  let  him  stand 
as  you  stand,  and  sit  as  you  sit  [in  the  house  of  Osiris], 

O  ye  who  give  bread  and  beer  to  beneficent  souls  in  the  house 
of  Osiris,  do  you  give  bread  and  beer  at  the  two  periods  to  the 
soul  of  N  who  is  with  you. 

O  ye  who  unclose  the  ways  and  open  the  roads  to  beneficent 
souls  in  the  house  of  Osiris,  unclose  then  the  ways  and  open  the 
roads  to  the  soul  of  N  who  is  with  you,  let  him  enter  boldly  and 
come  forth  in  peace  at  the  house  of  Osiris,  without  hindrance  and 
without  repulse.  Let  him  enter  at  his  pleasure  and  go  forth  at  his 
will,  triumphantly  with  you;  and  let  that  be  executed  which  he 
shall  order  in  the  house  of  Osiris. 

No  lightness  of  his  in  the  scale  has  been  found  and  the  Balance 
is  (23)  relieved  of  his  case. 
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Notes. 

The  text  taken  for  the  basis  of  the  translation  of  Chapter  I 
is  that  of  the  papyrus  of  Huneferu ;  Ag  of  M.  Naville's  edition. 

1.  The  title  here  translated  is  that  usual  in  all  the  papyri 
representing  the  third  period  of  the  text.  It  occurs  however  in 
the  papyrus  A,g  of  Huneferu,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Seti  I, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  XlXth  dynasty.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  papyrus  of  Ani.     The  most  common  title  of  Chapter  I  in  the 

older  n^anuscripts  is  i^ra"^  Ifi  ^ -^  i  £  i  ITj^' 
"Chapter  of  coming  to  the  divine  Powers  attached  to  Osiris." 
These  divine  Powers  are  Amsta,  Hapi,  Tuamautef  and  Qebehsenuf, 
the  children  of  Horus,  who  stand  upon  the  lotus  which  springs 
from  the  water  beneath  the  throne  of  Osiris,  in  pictures  of  the 
Psychostasia.  Chapter  124  bears  the  same  title  in  the  older 
manuscripts,  which  sometimes  begin  with  it. 

2.  t=3  "ji  gij  I  '5>^  •  V  50  '  •  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^7  difficult 
words,  and  very  different  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  them. 
But  when  the  entire 'evidence  is  examined  the  result  is  plain  enough. 

Each  of  the  words  has  for  determinative  the  sign  qa  ,  expressive 

of  some  kind  of  utterance.  It  is  a  Xtryo?  of  some  kind.  Each 
has  for  its  first  letter  the  causative  — «— .     The  question  therefore 

is,  what  are  the  meanings  of  the  simpler  forms  ^,  /«,  and 

The  most  common,  indeed  the  only  true,  meaning  of  ^  is 

•rising,*  and  even  'raising.*  This  is  too  well-known  to  require 
proof.  t=3  jl  is  *  causing  to  rise.'  The  Pyramid  text  of  Teta  says 
(1.  270),  "  Horus  has  given  his  children  that  they  may  raise  thee  up 
^  ^c\  l/s^Aw^^^."    In  the  same  religious  text,  1.  248,  TJ 

is  the  rising  from  the  funereal  couch  after  the  o<=»<  fl  A  j  the  recita- 
tions made  over  the  dead. 

The  'raising  up'  or  'resurrection'  here  spoken  of  is  said  not 
only  of  the  soul  but  of  the  body  of  the  deceased  person.  The 
papyrus  of  Nebseni  has  preserved  two  chapters,  to  which  M.  Naville 
has  assigned  the  numbers  177  and  178. 
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Chapter  of  raising  up  the  Chu^  and  giving  life  to  the  Soul  in  the 
Netherworld, 

Chapter  of  raising  up  the  body^  of  giving  it  eyes  and  the  possession 
of  ears y  and  establishing  the  head^  made  firm  on  its  props. 

oj! ,  f^at^  is  not  simply  the  body ;  it  is  the  dead  body^  that 

which  has  fallen^  like  the  Latin  cadaver^  the  Greek  vrwfia^  the 
Hebrew  n^M.  (See  Transactions  Sac,  Bib,  Arch,,  VoL  VIII, 
p.  221,  note  2.) 

The  true  meaning  of  '5>^  •  /K  ^<^  is  not  '  luminous '  but  *  clear, 

distinct,  glittering,  coruscans,*  and  hence  *  bright,  splendid,  illustrious, 
glorious,'  and  the  like.  Like  the  Greek  \afiwp69,  the  Latin  clarus^ 
the  Hebrew  '^^nS*  ^^  ^^^  French  iclat,  it  is  applied  to  sound  as  well 
as  to  light.     It  is  said  of  Thoth  (in  the  wretched  orthography  ♦  of  a 

tablet  of  the  XIXthdynasty)P^^^^^|^j^«he 

glorified  them  with  the  clear  utterances  of  his  mouth."   "^    ^ 

corresponds  to  the  Greek  \afiirpo<f>wvia.  As  a  verb  ^^  ^  is 
c/areOy  and  [1'^  is  clarifico,  glonfico. 


•  Sharpe,  E./,,  pi.  97- 

The  papyrus  Da  which  is  of  the  same  period  reads  '^^•^^^  I  ^J^ 
^    O    T  J^^  .^  ^^^  ^.^j^  ^^  Chapter  17,  instead  of  '8>^  *  glory,*  •  ^daL* 

The  '^^  #  ^o  m  '  correspond  by  their  name  very  closely  with  the  detnu  of 
Indian  mythology,  and  the  dead  are  called  ^^  (o  ^  I  on  the  pious  hypothesis 
of  their  having  obtained  •  glory.'  The  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  •  intelligence.' 
It  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  mocn  and  stars— 

'  the  glittering  ones,*  and  the  horizon  at  sunrise  ^  iut,  and  nb^       \\  'fire' 
«.,-» ♦»,-;•  ^^^^  ft.««,  ik^:*  i^/y./  ^  n  -/j    ^    V 


rive  their  names  from  their  ^ciat, 
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There  are,  it  is  true,  variants  in  the  title  of  Chapter  17,  giving 
the  form  ( 1 T  ^^  ^  gA  1 .  In  spite  of  the  excellent  authority  of 
these  variants,  they  must  be  considered  as  giving  an  erroneous 
reading.  The  words  PT^^^^  'remember,'  and  P"^  ® 
are  different  in  origin  and  meaning.  The  latter  signifies  'confer 
glory,'  and  the  M'^^  vSli  '  ^^^  religious  formularies  recited 
by  priests,  identifying  the  deceased  person  with  Osiris  and  other 
divinities.  There  are  numerous  pictures  in  the  tombs  representing 
priests  performing  this  office.* 

3.  M.  D^veria  has  produced  excellent  evidence  showing  that 
_Q_  madt'heru  has  the  sense  of  *  victorious,  triumphant'  But  the 
sense  of  veridique  is  untenable.  I  ^  QA  heru  is  *  voice '  not 
'speech.'  In  Proceedings  S,B,A.,  Vol.  Vl,  p.  192,  note,  I  have 
quoted  a  passage  from  a  chapter  (now  numbered  181  in  M.  Naville's 

edition)  in  which  S?'  i  ^  signifies  'want  of  success,  failure.' 

'^^  1  ^  SA  fnadt  fieru  really  signifies  "one  whose  voice  is 
Law."  It  is  essentially  a  divine  title  (see  "Altar  at  Turin,"  Trans- 
actions^  III,  pi.  II,  line  10,  appended  to  Mr.  Bonomi's  article),  and 
in  no  Egyptian  text  is  it  used  of  mortals  supposed  to  be  living. 
The  translation  "juste  de  voix,"  limits  the  conception  of  modi  to 
one  of  its  secondary  acceptations. 

"^^  I  ^  SA  semadt  ieru  is  also,  and  necessarily  so,  a  divine 
act,  that  of  Thoth ;  and  it  is  done  through  his  utterances. 

4.      *l     j«  in  this  place  as  in  very  many  others  is  not  a  preposition, 

sti//  less  is  it  a  verb.  It  is  a  demonstrative  particle,  like  the  Latin 
en^  ecce^  or  the  Hebrew  tpf.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  this 
particle  followed  only  by  a  proper  name,  e.g,^  on  the  funereal  figures, 
lliere  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  there  is  an 
ellipse  of  the  verb  'saith.'  The  particle  is  used  like  the  corres- 
ponding Latin  one  under  the  Scottish  picture  of  Edward  I — 

*En  rex  Edwardus  debacchans  ut  leopardus.* 

*  See  Dtukm.  II,  71  3,  72  a,  3,  loi  b;  cf,^  A,  11.6  r,  and  III,  260  r. 
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When  I  translate  J\ ^  ^^  .  • .  (|  ^v  j  «  It  is  Thoth— whois 
here,"  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  (]  V  is  die  verb  i^  he^  any  more 
than  I  should  in  the  frequent  expression  H  '^^  "ti*-  [1  -r-  ^^^^  "  It 
is  his  son  who  revives  his  name."        "    is  a  demonstrative  partide 


and  nothing  else. 

Instead  of  looking  out  for  moods  and  tenses  and  paradigms, 
Egyptologists  ought  to  wake  to  the  consciousness  that  the  Egyptians 
never  rose  to  the  conception  of  what  we  mean  by  a  verb, 

5.  The  Bull  of  Amenta  is  Osiris.  Bull,  like  Lion  or  Hawk,  was 
one  of  the  figurative  names  of  gods  or  kings,  and  Osiris  b  sometimes 
represented  with  a  Bull's  head. 

6.  A  ([  J)  I  Tafa(nut)niy  a  word  often  wrongly  translated 
•judges.'  The  divine  judges  might  be  ta'ta(nut)su^  but  the  propo- 
sition is  not  simply  convertible.  There  were  the  A  A  i)  I  ™* 
only  of  Osiris,  but  {Todt^  22,  2)  also  of  every  god  and  every  goddess* 
And  all  the  ancient  towns  of  Egypt  had  their  divine  A       A  J)  i  •   ^^ 

is  not  a  human  tide,  but  something  analogous  to  the  ^    [ft     In  a 

mythological  system  like  the  Egyptian  no  god  stood  alone ;  eveiy 
god  involved  others  in  close  connection  with  himself,  and  every  act 
of  his  necessitated  corresponding  acts  on  their  part. 

7.  The  srbdu  are  the  enemies  of  the  Sun,  either  as  R5  or  Osiris. 
I  believe  that  under  this  mythological  name  the  dark  clouds  are 
personified. 

8.  Het  Sam,  *  House  of  the  Prince,'  is  the  name  of  the  great 
Sanctuary  at  Heliopolis.     It  must  be  remembered  however  that  man^ 
of  the  geographical  localities  named  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  haW  ^ 
their  counterparts  in  the  Eg}'ptian  heaven. 

^'    UH^^fl  ^^  Hn  V'  ^^^  *^^"^'  stable,  unalterable,  abidin-^ 
eternal  one,'  whose  origin  and  progress  are  in  eternity.     The  ci^^ 

H  n  V  ®  ^^  H  H  'I'l  ^  ^^^  ^  '^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Palestinian  niy>  Gaza^^ 
the  *  strong '  city,  and  many  other  Hebrew  names  connected  with  tk^^ 
root  x\y, 
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10.  Rechit^  a  locality  in  the  north  of  Egypt  The  mourners  and 
weepers  alluded  to  are  chiefly  I  sis  and  Nephthys. 

1 1.  Teshtesh  is  one  of  the  names  of  Osiris ;  perhaps,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  a  text  at  Dendera,  of  his  molten  image. 

12.  The  god  "  whose  heart  is  motionless  "  is  Osiris. 

13.  I  Re-stau^  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Netherworld. 
I       ^£\^ 

Its  situation  is  specified  in  Chapter  17,  line  19. 

14.  Sechem,  Letopolis,  where  the  arm  of  Osiris  had  been  de- 
posited, when  the  other  limbs  of  the  god  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  cities  of  Egypt 

15.  The  Abode  of  Flame^  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  vignettes 
of  the  papyri,  is  where  the  sun  rises  or  sets. 

16.  Tenait    Feast  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  month. 

17.  The  speaker  now  assumes  the  persons  of  various  priests  in 
succession,  the  /j  /^^^  ab^  the    |  V  W^  hen  nutdr  (prophet),  the 

n  ^v  ^  sem,  and  the  '^^  §  f  ^  "''^  b^^  *?«  /  *  and  he  de- 
scribes  himself  as  performing  certain  religious  ceremonies.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  when  reading  these  texts  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
had  divine  titles^  and  that  their  ceremonies  were  dramatic,  and 
symbolical  of  the  acts  performed  by  the  gods. 

18.  The  text  here  is  hopelessly  corrupt.  The  translation  given 
follows  Ag, 

Instead  of  P  ^  Y  ^*«^A  several  MSS.  have  fl  J  '^  -^  ^  | 

which  has  been  rendered  anoint  with  oil.  One  might  translate  the 
Turin  text,  "  I  lustrate  with  water  in  Tattu  and  with  oil  in  Abydos, 
exalting  him  who  is  in  the  heights  {in  excelsis)^^  for  this  text  com- 
bines different  readings.    But  [I  J  «^  id  T ,  as  it  is  written,  may 

have  another  meaning.  J  /I ffl  beq^  signifies  'clear,  bright,  shining,' 
and  the  olive  tree  derives  its  name  from  this.    The  determinative 


*  The  evidence  produced  by  W.  Max  Miiller  in  behalf  of  this  reading  of  the 
priestly  name  is  quite  convincing. 
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T  and  the  causative  [1  furnish  the  sense,  '  I  make  bright,  illustrious^ 

glorious,'  *I  celebrate  or  glorify.'  *He  is  who  on  the  height' 
(=  p^'Sy)  is,  according  to  Chapter  17,  the  Sun. 

19.  This  is  perhaps  supposed  to  be  said  by  the  priest  caHed 
"^"^  ^U^  ,  the  *  Arch-seer,'  at  Heliopolis. 

20.  One  of  the  designations  of  Osiris.  Perhaps  the  word  Bti 
should  be  translated  Ram,  for  in  the  Mendesian  Nome  Osiris  was 

worshipped  under  this  form,  and  was  called  ^  *—    rif  h^^  ^1 

•  god  of  the  strong  face.'  The  fact  is  that  whether  ap])]ied  to  the 
soul  or  to  a  ram^  the  word  ba  is  expressive  of  *  power,  force.'    The 

same  word  under  the  form    U  <>^^^  ^    ji  ts  used  in  Chapter  120, 

2  (=  12,  2)  in  the  sense  of  'splitting  up.'     And  this  is  clearly  the 
•  Eg> 'ptian  concept  of  the  soul — *  the  internal  force,  that  which  worb 

within  us,'  to  ivepyovtf. 

21.  The  n  ^^  sem,  and  the  '^'^^  §f  ^^  h^^  ^^  ^^ 

priests  in  the  ser\ice  of  Ptah.  The  latter,  who  held  perhaps  the 
highest  sacerdotal  office  in  Egypt,  as  high  priest  of  Ptah  at  Memphis, 
is  repeatedly  found  combining  with  his  own  special  office  that  of  the 
sem.  The  ceremony  which  is  here  referred  to  consisted  in  a  grand 
procession  round  the  walls  of  the  great  sanctuary  of  Ptah,  conveying 

upon  a  sledge  the  bark  ^J^J.  in  which  the  coffin  of  the  god  was  sup- 

ft  i  I  ■  1 

posed  to  rest.  Sokaru  signifies  'the  coffined,'  and  Ptah  Sokani  is 
only  a  form  of  Osiris.  Abundant  details  of  the  ceremony  will  be  found 
in  the  plates  of  M.  Mariette's  Abydos,  I,  pi.  36  and  following.  The 
king  Seti  I  is  rej)resented  as  a  Seni  priest  presiding  at  the  festival. 

Sj)  '^''^^  Suien-haien  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Hera- 
cleopolis. 

23.  Or  *rid  of  his  business.'  The  word  a"©  ^^P^  *  turn/ the 
different  significations  of  the  Latin  *  vices.* 

In  the  later  recensions  this  chapter  is  lengthened  out  by  other 
petitions.  The  deceased  asks,  among  other  things,  to  app*-'^^ 
"  before  thee,  O  Lord  of  the  gods,  to  attain  the  region  of  M^^^' 
niay  1  rise  up  a  living  god,  let  me  shine  like  the  divine  host  which 
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is  in  heaven,  let  me  be  as  one  of  you.  Let  my  steps  be  lifted  up  in 
CHer-abaut.  Let  me  see  the  ship*  of  the  holy  Sahu  [Orion], 
traversing  the  sky ;  let  me  not  be  prevented  from  seeing  the  lords 
of  the  Tuat  [the  Netherworld],  smelling  the  fragrance  of  the  sacrificial 
offerings  made  to  the  divine  host,  and  sitting  with  them.  I^t  the 
Cher-heb  [the  priestly  ministrant]  make  invocation  over  my  coffin. 
Let  me  hear  the  prayers  of  propitiation.  Let  the  divine  ship 
Neshemet  advance  for  me,  let  not  my  soul  and  its  possessor  suffer 
repulse" 

An  invocation  to  Osisis  follows. 

"  Hail  to  thee,  Prince  of  Amenta,  Osiris,  lord  of  Nifura ;  grant 
that  I  may  advance  in  peace  towards  Amenta,  and  that  the  Lords  of 
Tasert  may  receive  me  and  say  to  me,  *  Salutation !  Salutation !  in 
Peace ! '  let  them  make  for  me  a  seat  by  the  Prince  of  the  divine 
Powers,  let  the  two  Chenemta  goddesses  [Isis  and  Nephthys]  receive 
me.  in  presence  of  Unnefeni,  the  Victorious.  Let  me  be  a  follower 
of  Horus  in  Re-stau,  and  of  Osiris  in  Tattu.  Let  me  assume  all 
forms  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  heart  in  every  place  that  my  Genius 
[JCa]  wisheth." 

The  following  rubric  is  found  as  early  as  the  XlXth  dynasty  in 
connection  with  this  chapter,  but  it  seems  to  have  originally  been 
attached  to  Chapter  72. 

"  If  this  discourse  is  learnt  upon  earth,  or  is  written  upon  the 
coffin,  he  (the  deceased)  may  come  forth  upon  every  day  that  he 
pleaseth  and  again  enter  his  house  without  impediment  And  there 
shall  be  given  to  him  bread  and  beer  and  flesh  meat  upon  the  table 
of  Ri :  he  shall  receive  allotment  in  the  Fields  of  Aarru  [the 
Elysian  fields  of  Eg)'ptian  mythology],  and  there  shall  be  given  to 
him  there  wheat  and  barley,  for  he  shall  be  flourishing  as  when  he 
was  upon  earth." 

Chapter  i  is  followed  in  M.  Naville's  edition  by  another,  which 
the  learned  editor  calls  1  B.  This  chapter  is  found  in  so  very  few 
copies  that  the  text  cannot  as  yet  be  restored.  The  two  texts 
published  by  M.  Naville  differ  widely  from  each  other.  It  was  known 
however  down  to  the  Roman  period,  though  not  inserted  into  copies 
of  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 


*  This  is  one  of  the  meanings  of  I N  ^^ig ,  bat  in  this  place  it  may 

simply  mean  '  going  round  in  a  ship.' 
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It  is  called  Chapter  of  introducing  the  Mummy  into  the  Tuai  m 
the  day  of  burial.  The  124th  chapter  bears  a  similar  title.  Tbe 
word  here  translated  mummy  is  probably  not  to  be  understood  of 
the  visible  mummy,  but  of  the  living  personality  which  it  enclosei 
The  chapter  opens  with  an  invocation,  "  Hail  to  thee,  who  art  in ' 
the  sacred  region  of  Amenta,  the  Osiris,  [the  deceased]  knows  thee 
and  thy  name,  defend  him  from  those  Worms  which  are  in  Restau, 
who  live  upon  the  flesh  of  men  and  swallow  their  blood."  The 
names  of  the  Worms  were  given,  but  in  consequence  of  the  g^ 
in  the  text  they  cannot  now  be  recovered.  The  chapter  finished 
with  prayers  in  which  the  deceased  identifies  himself  with  Honis, 
who  has  taken  possession  of  the  throne  which  his  father  has  given 
him ;  he  has  taken  possession  of  heaven,  and  inherited  the  eaIti^ 
and  neither  heaven  nor  earth  shall  be  taken  from  him,  for  he  is  Kl, 
the  eldest  of  the  gods.  His  mother  suckles  him  and  offers  him  her 
breast,  which  is  on  the  horizon  at  Dawn. 
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ON  METALLIC  COPPER,  TIN  AND  ANTIMONY  FROM 
ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

By  J.  H.  Gladstone,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  the  paper  ''On  Copper  and  Bronze  of  Ancient  Egypt  and 
Assyria,"  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  the  Society,  and 
which  was  published  in  the  Proceedings  for  March,  1890,  there  was 
given,  among  other  things,  analyses  of  metallic  tools  which  had  been 
found  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  in  Egyptian  houses  at  Kahun,  and 
which  date  back  to  the  Xllth  dynasty.  At  that  time  (about  ac. 
2500)  flint  tools  were  still  extensively  used,  and  the  principal  interest 
of  these  knives,  chisels,  hammers,  etc.,  was  that  they  were  made  of 
metallic  copper.  In  most  cases  the  copper  was  in  combination  with 
small  quantities  of  tin,  antimony  or  arsenic ;  but  whether  this  ad- 
mixture was  intentionally  made  in  order  to  harden  them,  or  whether 
the  constituents  were  together  in  the  original  ores,  there  is  nothing 
to  show.    In  one  instance,  however,  the  tin  amounted  to  2  per  cent. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Petrie  showed  me  a  large  number  of  corroded 
needles  from  the  same  place,  and  some  of  these  bent  like  copper, 
while  others  were  hard  and  brittle. 

We  chose  one  of  the  hardest,  and  on  analysis  it  proved  to  con- 
tain 10  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  traces  of  antimony  and  arsenic  It  is 
therefore  a  bronze  in  which  the  tin  and  copper  have  about  the  same 
proportions  as  is  generally  found  in  ancient  bronze,  or  in  modern 
gunmetal. 

But  last  summer  Mr.  Petrie  kindly  gave  me  some  specimens  of 
copper  which  he  had  found  in  Meydum,  and  which  he  believes  to 
date  back  to  the  IVth  dynasty,  or  at  least  to  the  Vlth. 

When  examined  in  my  laboratory  by  Mr.  Hibbert  and  myself, 
they  gave  the  following  results : — 

No.  I.  Described  as  "From  a  broken  piece  of  an  adze, 
Meydum,  certainly  early,  probably  IVth  dynasty." 
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The  broken  face  was  very  uniformly  granulated,  while  the  outer 
surfaces  were  dark  red  as  from  cuprous  oxide.  The  specimen  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  metallic  copper.  Only  0*38  per  cent  of 
arsenic  was  found,  with  traces  of  antimony  and  iron.  There  was 
some  sulphur,  no  doubt  from  imperfect  reduction  of  the  ore,  but  no 
phosphorus  was  detected,  nor  any  tin. 

No.  II.  "  Borings  from  an  adze,  of  the  IVth  dynasty  probaMT, 
but  certainly  of  the  old  kingdom  (IV-V-VIth).  From  well  of 
Rahotep.     Meydum." 

This  acjain  was  almost  solely  copper.  0*54  per  cent,  of  arsenic 
was  found,  with  traces  of  antimony,  iron,  sulphur,  and  probably 
phosphonis  ;  but  here  also  there  was  no  tin. 

No.  III.  "  Filings  from  a  broken  tip  of  a  pick,  found  fixed  hy 
stalagmite  in  an  unopened  tomb  of  IVth  dynasty,  at  Gizeh.    i88i." 

This  was  too  small  in  amount  to  be  examined  with  accuracy.  It 
consisted  however  of  copper  with  a  little  arsenic,  and  a  trace  of  what 
may  have  been  either  tin  or  antimony. 

No.  IV.  "  Piece  of  copper  rod  found  deep  down  in  foundation 
filling  of  Mastaba  17,  N.W.  comer.     Meydum.     IVth  dynasty." 

This  consists  of  an  internal  core  and  a  dark  outer  ring.  When 
examined  under  the  microscope,  the  core  was  found  to  consist  of 
miscellaneous  granules,  very  various  in  colour.  The  outer  portion 
was  also  heterogeneous,  containing  red  suboxide  spotted  with  green 
and  patches  of  blue.  A  piece  taken  right  across  was  found  to 
contain  the  large  amount  of  8 '4  per  cent,  of  tin,  with  merely  traces 
of  antimony,  arsenic  and  iron.  No  phosphonis  was  detected.  A 
piece  of  the  inner  corQ  was  then  examined,  and  gave  : — 

Per  cent. 

Copper  89*8 

Tin      9-1 

Arsenic  ...         ...       o"5  (about) 

With  traces  of  antimony,  iron  and  sulphur. 

There  was  also  a  residue  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  which  consisted  of 
very  minute  particles.  When  viewed  under  the  microscope,  some 
of  these  were  amber  coloured  and  semi  transparent ;  others  almost 
black  and  opacjue,  and  a  few  colourless,  having  the  appearance  of 
quartz.  On  treating  these  with  aqua  regia,  the  two  former  kinds 
almost  wholly  disappeared,  leaving  what  appeared  to  be  siliceous 
skeletons.  It  was  impossible  to  determine  what  minerals  these  were 
in  so  minute  a  quantity.     No  doubt  they  came  from  the  original  ore. 
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The  first  three  specimens  evidently  resemble  the  "  copper  tools  " 
found  at  Kahun.  But  far  more  interesting  is  the  fourth,  about 
which  Mr.  Petrie  has  given  me  the  following  particulars : — 

"The  astonishing  matter  is  the  rod  of  bronze;  and  you  will 
naturally  wish  to  know  what  ground  there  is  for  attributing  it  to  the 
IVth  dynasty.  I  have  recorded  that  it  was  found  deep  down  in  the 
filling  of  the  foundation  of  Mastaba  17.  That  mastaba  was  built 
contemporaneously  with  Seneferu's  pyramid,  as  it  is  formed — 
internally — of  the  clean  masons'  chips  from  the  pyramid.  The 
foundation  was  filled  around  with  the  same  chips,  and  this  point  at 
the  N.W.  comer  is  about  twenty  feet  under  the  surface.  Certainly 
that  ground  had  never  been  disturbed  since  the  days  of  Seneferu. 
I  see  that  the  adherent  material  is  sand  mainly,  and  this  agrees  with 
its  being  found  at  the  bottom  of  this  filling  up,  as  most  of  the  filling 
was  of  clean  chips  and  flakes  without  any  dust.  It  shows  also 
contact  with  chips  of  limestone.  The  only  chance  against  it  is  that 
it  might  have  fallen  in  accidentally  during  the  working  from  the 
surface.  Against  this,  the  sides  of  the  hole  were  nearly  all  of  brick 
wall ;  there  had  never  been  any  subsequent  work  done  about  there 
in  later  times,  the  mastaba  having  merely  decayed  by  denundation ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  piece  is  strongly  against  its  having  laiii 
on  the  surface  or  where  much  moisture  could  reach  it.  All  the 
buried  bronzes  that  I  know  are  more  corroded  than  this,  and  it  must 
have  been  in  a  very  dry  and  out  of  the  way  place  not  to  have  been 
more  altered  by  oxidation.  The  external  and  internal  evidence 
therefore  agi:ee  as  to  the  age  of  it."  ^ 

There  is  another  interest  also  connected  with  these  specimens  of 
copper.  For  Seneferu  was  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  about  whom  we  have  really  trustworthy  information,  and  one 
of  his  exploits,  as  engraved  on  the  rocks,  was  invading  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  and  capturing  the  copper  and  turquoise  mines,  which  were 
afterwards  worked  by  the  Egyptians  for  many  centuries. 

MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  in  their  "Histoire  de  TArt  dans 
TAntiquit^,"  I,  p.  829,  express  their  belief  that  about  the  Vth  or 
Vlth  dynasty  the  Egyptians  possessed  the  secret  for  making  bronze. 
This  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  style  of  art  of  certain  bronze 
statuettes,  but  Mr.  Petrie's  rod  appears  to  be  of  still  greater 
antiquity,  say  the  beginning  of  the  IVth  dynasty  (about  b.c.  3700). 
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A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  from  Kahun  and  Mednm 
establish  the  fact  that  for  many  centuries  the  Egyptians  used  at  the 
same  time  implements  of  flint,  of  impure  copper,  and  of  bronxe. 
We  see  here  the  overlapping  of  three  ages  in  the  art  of  fieibrication 
of  tools.  The  occasional  use  of  flint  implements  appears  to  have 
extended  to  at  least  the  XVIIIth  dynasty. 

Tin. 

We  do  not  know  whence  the  Egyptians  obtained  their  tin  in 
early  times,  nor  can  we  tell  whether  it  was  reduced  to  the  metallic 
condition  from  its  ores  before  admixture  with  the  copper,  or 
whether  the  tinstone  was  added  to  the  copper  ore  before  smelting. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  metallic  tin  was  known  and  highly  prized 
at  a  date  anterior  to  the  Homeric  poems. 

Mr.  Petrie  has  in  his  possession  an  ancient  Egyptian  finger  ring 
which  he  believed  to  be  made  of  tin.  He  gave  me  a  small  fragment 
which  proved  to  be  in  fact  of  that  metal  I  tested  in  vain  {(x 
copper,  lead,  silver  or  gold,  nor  did  it  appear  to  contain  either 
antimony  or  arsenic.  The  tin  however  contained  small  dark  coloured 
particles  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  which  I  satisfied  myself  were 
black  oxide,  indicating  that  the  reduction  of  the  ore  had  not  been 
complete. 

Professor  A.  H.  Church,  F.R.S.,  describes  in  the  Chemical  Newty 
1877,  p.  168,  a  piece  of  white  metal  having  the  outline  of  a  winged 
scarabaeus,  which  was  found  resting  on  the  breast  of  a  mummy 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  and  which  is  believed 
to  date  from  600  to  700  years  B.a  It  proved  on  analysis  to  be 
pure  tin. 

It  is  not  known  for  certain  whether  tin  occurs  in  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  In  the  last  edition  of  Wilkinson's  "Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians"  (II,  232),  it  is  stated  by  Birch 
that  a  metal  is  mentioned  in  more  than  one  inscription,  which  is 

written    J^  (1(1  **    (/V///).     One   of  these  is  in  the  great   Harris 

papyrus  containing  the  annals  of  Rameses  III.     He  translates  the 
passage,  "tin  figures  of  the  Nile;"  but  there  seems  some  doubt 

as  to  the  metal  meant.    The  word  closely  resembles  ^^  8  ^  *  , 

\  A  Will 
(t'aht),  which  is  the  Coptic  for  lead. 
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Antimony. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Petrie  gave  me  two  or  three  small  beads, 
which  when  broken  across  were  evidently  formed  of  a  crystalline 
metal,  which  he  supposed  to  be  antimony.  On  chemical  examina- 
tion this  also  was  found  to  be  the  case.  No  other  metal  was  present, 
but  a  good  deal  of  sulphur,  arising  no  doubt  from  the  imperfect 
reduction  of  the  sulphide. 

It  is  well  known  that  stibium  was  used  for  blacking  the  eyebrows 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  also  known  that  antimony  was  re- 
duced in  ancient  times  from  its  ore.  M.  Oppert  indeed  found  at 
Khorsabad  a  tablet  of  metallic  antimony,  and  M.  Sarzec  found  at 
-Tello  part  of  a  vase  of  pure  antimony  ;  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware  no 
ancient  metallic  antimony  had  previously  been  found  in  Egypt. 


REMARKS. 

Prof.  Roberts  Austen  stated  that  he  considered  the  paper  to  be 
one  of  unusual  interest.  Hitherto  he  had  thought  that  the  use  of 
bronze  implements  and  ornaments  must  have  been  very  limited  in 
Greece  before  the  date  of  Schliemann's  "  third  City,"  that  is  Homer's 
Troy,  1200  B.C.,  but  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie's  "find"  at  Medum  and 
Dr.  Gladstone's  analysis  of  the  rod  of  metal,  proved  that  the  use  of 
bronze  in  Egypt  went  back  to  3700  B.C.,  and  that  not  only  was  bronze 
used,  but  bronze  of  a  type  common  to  much  later  periods,  the  ratio 
of  the  copper  to  the  tin  being  as  9  :  i. 

With  regard  to  the  interesting  question  did  the  Egyptians  add 
metillic  tin  to  the  copper,  or  did  they  merely  add  tin  ore  to  the 
charge  in  the  copper  smelting  furnace?  Prof.  Roberts  Austen 
thought  that  most  probably  metallic  tin  was  used.  The  amounts 
of  tin  found  by  analysis  seemed  to  be  too  definite  to  have  been  the 
result  of  what  would  have  been  a  more  or  less  haphazard  addition 
of  ore.  Moreover,  the  conditions  of  the  old  copper  smelting 
operations  must  have  been  more  or  less  sulphurizing  and  not 
favourable  to  the  simultaneous  reduction  of  tin  from  its  oxide^ 
though,  no  doubt,  if  the  copper  ore  were  roasted  "very  sweet," 
that  is,  if  the  sulphur  were  burnt  off  so  as  to  leave  oxide  of 
copper,  the  oxide  of  copper  might  have  been  reduced  with  oxide  of 
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tin  by  carbon  so  as  to  give  a  bronze.  He  did  not,  however,  think 
that  it  was  so. 

The  question  then  arises,  if  the  ancient  metallurgists  could 
reduce  tin-oxide  to  metal,  which  is  not  an  easy  operation,  and 
demands  a  high  temperature,  why  could  they  not  reduce  oxide  of 
iron  to  metallic  iron  ?  This  is  hardly  more  difficult,  and  he  believed 
that  they  had  both  iron  and  steely-iron  but  did  not  value  it  as 
highly  as  bronze,  as  the  methods  of  manipulating  it  by  forging  and 
hardening  were  imperfectly  known. 

With  regard  to  the  vase  of  antimony  found  at  Tello,  the  curious 
point  about  it  is  that  we  only  know  antimony  at  the  present  day  as 
a  highly  brittle  and  crystalline  metal,  which  could  hardly  be  fashioned 
into  a  useful  vase,  and  therefore  this  remarkable  "find"  must 
represent  the  lost  art  of  rendering  antimony  malleable. 
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UN  PAPYRUS  BILINGUE  DU  TEMPS  DE  PHILOPATOR. 
Par  le  Professeur  E.  Revillout. 

Part  III.* 

NOTES. 

(i)  Pour  le  texte  d^motique,  voir  les  planches  photographiques  ann^x^es  k  ce 
in^moire. 

(2)  Le  mot  que  nous  traduisons  hypoth^tiquement  "  fois  "  n'est  pas  j^,  c'est  un 
nirtt  f(6ininin  que  je  n'ai  pas  encore  rencontr^,  et  qui  signifiait  peut-etre  quelquc 
chose  comme  promotion.  Ce  mot  ressemble  un  peu  k  ^^^^  Aim/,  "epouse,* 
dont  il  ne  peut  ^tre  question  ici.  Ce  n*est  pourtant  pas  tout  k  fait  la  meme  chose. 
Le  premier  signe  paratt  £tre  ^-.  =  fft^n  ou  x.  k. 

(3)  Le  9  est  ici  rendu  comme  r,  ce  qui  est  exceptionnel. 

(4)  II  faudrait  ^%oD^^%ii%ft  ina^  Ic  ^n  =  s  ressemblant  k  m  =  /  a  ^t^ 
onbli^. 

(5)  Nom  de  bourg  inconnu  jusqu'ici ;  nous  en  trouverons  plus  loin  un  autr^. 

(6)  Le  2«  ^l^ment  du  nom  est  )^^i  vemr:  " Thot '  vient."  Le  verbe  en 
question  est  parfois  <crit  ]jjjj  ou  ^ )  jj  jj  1  et  je  Tavais  compart  i.TOOT6, 
**venir.**  Mais  il  y  a  une  autre  forme  verbale  poss^dant  la  m6me  signiBcation,  et  qui 
s'^crit  ^)^ii,  )^M>  et  m^me  ^n.  On  en  trouvera  plusieurs  exemples  dans 
mon  Corpus  papyrorum,  et  j'en  ai  cit^  d*autres  dans  mon  cours  de  cette  annee. 
Ces  formes  doivent  €tre  rapproch^,  comme  valeur  phon^tique,  de  w  h  =  iJXfJd, 
Elles  doivent  se  comparer  k  ^T,  ^T-eiC,  adduc,  offer,  Notre  papyrus  transcrit 
I  ^  w  <v  (ou  au  nominatif  cvc).  Cette  fois  il  est  Evident  que  nous  n*avons  pas 
afikire  k  deux  tu  ;  et  cela  tendrait  k  faire  assimiler  le  verbe  que  je  comparais  k 
TOO^TC*  ct  le  verbe  que  je  comparais  k  ^T,  et  auquel  je  donnais  le  meme 
sens,  certain  d'ailleurs. 

(7)  Mot-k-mot,  "encore,"  on  =  /vvvn/vs  =  oit. 

A- 

(8)  Lc  mot  au  nxi  signifie  mot-4-mot  "  grand issement  de  mesure  ou  de 
mesuragc."  ^  f<|  appartient  k  la  m6me  racine  que  ^pi  <|  =^I^I,  et  que  2fr~ 
^  H'  II  est  bien  connu.  Quant  k  ^%uht  ou  ^i  (copte  CtJI),  il  signifie 
"mesurer" — par  exemple  dans  les  pr^ls  de  bl^,  etc.  J 'avals  d*abord  traduit 
au  nxi  dans  ma  nouvelle  Chrestomaihie  par  "  productions,"  c'est -^-dire  ce  que 
produit  le  mesurage  de  la  r^colte.  Je  me  demande  maintenant  s'il  ne  s'agirait 
pas  d'un  autre  genre  de  mesurage,  c'est-4-dire  de  celui  du  champ  lui-meme. 
Souvent  actuellement  dans  les  ventes  publiques  de  biens  fonds  il  est  dit  qu'on  ne 
garanttt   pas  la  contenance.    J  'avoue  que  je  suis  tr^  embarass^.     Notons  que 

•  Voir  Proceedings  J  Vol.  XIV,  p.  132. 
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^  |<,  a«  (=  ^rT\  V  't^S  w'"^)!  *  *^ssi  parfois  un  autre  sens,  celui  d'b^redlle, 
heritage  ou  h^ritier.  Les  au  nxi  seraient  ainsi  les  droits  h6r^itaires  sor  les 
mesures  en  queslioo. 

(9)  Pour  ce  bourg  de  Magdol,  situe  dans  le  quartier  ouest  de  Thebes,  dans  le 
nome  Pathyrithe,  il  faut  consulter  le  papyrus  1"  des  **  Actenstnke  aus  der  Kocnig- 

ichenbank  zu  Theben"  de  Wilcken.  Le  papyrus  grec  en  question  place  Ic 
bourg  MoT^wXcuv  dans  la  meme  toparchie  Th^baine.  En  demotique  le  mot 
prend  Tarticle*  qui  remplace  peut-^tre  yX  =  CID  /o. 

(10)  Le  mot  employ^  ici  est  celui  qu'on  trouve  en  tite  de  deux  transactions 
judiciaires  devant  le  tribunal  de  Thebes  :  "  Nous  avons  fait  arrangement  avcc  toi 
devant  les  juges  des  pr^tres  d'Amon  (ou  devant  les  juges  qui  jngent  k  Thibes)au 
sujet  de  etc."    Voir  Revue  Egyptologiqut^  IH,  i,  pi.  3  et  5. 

(11)  Dans  les  arrangements  judiciaires  dont  il  est  question  plus  haut  (note 
pr^c^dente)  le  verbe  ma  ou  mak^  "justifier,"  est  employ^  dans  la  phrase:  "  Les 
juges  t*ont  donne  justice  contre  moi."    (Voir  ibidem,) 

(12)  L'^tablissement  sur  pieds,  Tinvestissement  judiciaire  est  Taboutissant  de 
la  procedure  de  justification  ci-dessus  d^crite. 

(13)  II  est  Strange  que  cet  enregistrement  grec  soit  dat^  du  mois  de  tybi  de  I'an 
13,  tandisque  Tacte  demotique  est  date  du  mois  de  tybi  de  Tan  12.  On  aorait  po 
croire  que  Tenregistrement  ^tait  post^rieur  d'un  an  juste  k  la  confection  de  Tacte. 
Mais,  plus  loin,  k  la  ligne  8  de  ce  m^me  enregistrement  grec,  la  meme  date 
•*  tybi  de  I'an  13  "  est  attribute  k  notre  contrat  de  vente  ^ptien  de  la  fa^n  la 
plus  expresse:  rard  atryypof  ^v  AiyvvTiav  wvifQ  ^v  iypa\ffaro  avrif  Iv  ry  rr^  rov 
tyh.  Le  meme  ^cart  entre  Tan  12  du  texte  et  Tan  13  de  Tenr^iistreroent  se 
remarque  dans  un  autre  contrat  Th^bain  de  Philopator,  qui  se  trouve  k  Boiogue. 

(14)  II  faut  souis-entendre  yiis  avant  apovpwv, 

(15)  ^  se  rapporte  au  mot  7^  sous-entendu. 

(16)  Ce  nom  geographique  est  une  transcription  en  lettres  grecques  du  tenne 
^gyptien  compost  "  PSet(n)  Amen  Api,"  qui  signifie  "le  morceau,  la  part  d'Amca- 

api "  (dans  le  neterhotep  d'Amon). 

(17)  ^v  se  rapporte  k  7^  sous-entendu,  comme  le  faisait  dc'jk  ^  JL  la  ligne 
preccdente. 

(18)  Le  mot  x«^*fov  se  trouve  ecrit  ici  en  abr^g^,  avec  un  trait  coupant  la 
barre  inf^rieure  de  la  lettre  k  pour  indiquer  cette  abr^viation. 

(19)  Apr^s  la  particule  ^  le  mot  ^IXXayiyc  se  trouve  r^duit  id  4  sa  premiere 
lettre,  k  son  a  initial,  comme  cela  se  pr^sente  souvent  quand  il  est  question  dii 
cuivre  dont  on  doit  faire  le  change :  yaXrov  ov  aXXay^.  Amed^  Peyron  en  a 
cite  plusieurs  exemples,  notamment  dans  son  papyrus  de  Zois.  L'a  initial  porte  id 
un  trait,  qui  sert  de  marque  d'abr^viation,  comme  dans  notre  enregistrement  le 
trait  semblable  du  mot  x^^^*  ^^  mode  d'abr^viation  s'est  conserve  jnsque 
tr^s  tard  en  copte.  Dans  d'autres  documents,  Tabr^viation  est  indiqu^  par  la 
superposition  d'un  A  au  dessus  de  l'a. 

(20)  Ce  nom  doit  ^tre  rapproche  de  'Ai'Oijviwv,  qui  figure,  dans  la  liste  dcs  marts 
cedes  k  Osoroer  par  son  p^re  Horus,  dans  le  papyrus  Casati  (voir  Papyms  grecs 
du  Louvre,  p.  133).     La  forme  * M^v'uav  est  mieux  connue. 
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(21)  Dans  line  tr^  mauvaise  photc^raphie  de  la  aihle  5576  de  Boulaq  contenant 
une  version  hi^roglyphique  d'une  nouvcUe  repromulgalion  du  decret  de  Rosette 
faite  en  Tan  23  d*Epiphane,  photographie  qui  a  ^t^  publi^e  par  Bouriant  dans  le 
Ricudt  de  Maspero,  voL  VI,  No.  i»  je  crois  d^chiffirer  pour  ce  passage : 


•*  ordonna  (sa  Majest^) :  la  mesure  a  des  blfe  exig^s  par  aroure  des  dieux  et  sem- 
blablement  la  mesure  de  leur  vin  par  aroure  de  vigne  (resteront)  dans  leurs  mains 

II  y  a  quelques  mots  douteux  ici ;  mais  ce  qui  est  bien  certain  sur  la  st^le,  cW  la 
mention  deux  fois  rep^t^  du  mot  aroure,  rendu  une  fois  par  ^1,^  J^  _fe^  I  ^ 

(cexeioog^e)  et  rautre  fois  par  ^  I  ^  (eicog^e). 

(22)  Ce  passage  est  traduit  dans  la  stMe  5576  de  Boulaq  cit^  d^jii  plus  haut : 


\\  msL^K   ^:^ "S:^  rff  ^=>  A  w^l\_^'=fi' YTT 

"  Ordonna  sa  Majest^  en  disant :  les  nettr  hotep  d'or  ou  de  bl^  qui  sont  donnas 
aux  sanctuaires  chaque  ann^e,  et  toutes  les  choses  (les  biens)  des  dieux  en  terre  de 
▼ignes,  terres  de  jardins  du  domaine  (sacr^),  et  toutes  choses  (tous  biens)  apparte- 
nant  \  eux  sous  la  Majesty  de  son  p^re  auguste,  (ordonna  sa  Majest^)  de  les  faire 
laisser  4  eux  (sous  eux)." 

Ici  Ic  mot  oh  ())'^"^)  du  d^motique  a  deux  traductions,  la  i'*  est  sa  tran- 
scription hi^roglyphique  ^^)[^  (^J^&^)  "chgmps;"  la  2*  son  synonyme 
TO  5^S^  (60), "terre." 

II  faut  remarquer  que  cette  version  hi^roglyphique  a  ^t^  trouv^e  bien  des  annees 
apr^  la  publication  de  mes  mot-^-mot  de  la  version  d^motique  du  d6cret  de 
Ro;»ette,  qu'elle  vient  absolument  conBrmer.  J'ajouterai  m6me  que  pour  la  resti- 
tution de  cette  version  hi^roglyphique  on  aurait  bien  fait  de  se  baser  partout  sur 
mes  mot-k-mot  d^motiques.  Cela  aurait  ^vit^  bien  des  erreurs.  Je  reviendrai 
bientdt  la  dessus  dans  un  travail  sp^ial.  Citons  seulement  les  phrases  qui  pr^- 
c^ent  imm^iatement  celle  que  nous  venons  de  reproduire  et  qui  doivent,  d'apres 
les  mot-ii-mot  d^motiques  publics  p.  1 1  et  suiv.  de  ma  Chrestomathie^  etre  lues  et 
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traduiles  de  la  fa9on  suivante  au  liea  d*£tre  restitute  et  comprises  comme  dleik 
sont  p.  7  ct  suiv.  du  Ktcueil  deji  cit^. 


^1 


/-r-^ 


I  I  I 


^     ■  ""  ^    «N/N^A/V% 


*'  Vuiri  quo  sa  Majcstc,  avcc  un  cccur  g^nereux  (mol-k-mot :   4  Tctal  dc  ^ 


o  n;j^i 


j;ciK*rcuN)  cnvcrs  les  dicux,  donna  l>eaucoup  d'or,  beaucoup  de  ble  aux  temples. 
II  lit  tics  prc>icnls  ntunbrcux  pour  la  tranquillite  dc  rKg)'pte  (  ^  /v^ 
est  \Ms\xx     ^  1    ou     fli    9  1=  C-CTp^^Tf  comme  IcprcwTC 

d'.iillours  lo  dcnuuiijuc  porlant :  tfix^'V  "f*"^'*"^  =  n3DC*  Jttmt)^  pour  retablir 
soUdcnicni  (jAj/)  les  temples  (x<*"/-  Lc  demotiquc  jwrte  ici :  esmtn  ftaar/tu). 
II  donna  cadeaux  {a/f)  aux.soldats  {a/t  ^^.  \  IaK   I   j  qui  ^taient  en 

sa  grande  puissance  quels  qu'ils  fussent).  L'impot  f  V  ?^^  =  &W)y 
trihutiiffi,   et    dans    la    version    demotique  de    Rosette,    Viu)    fhoti)  ct  la 


reiievanci'  I  ^>>s^  r.      |»est  cent  fautivement  ici  pour  \^^  r     n  — 

Siikar  qui  dans  la  version  demotique  est  ecrit    ^/«-  j    ikar  =  ClfKi^p  ^ 
CyOHp  =  "Ow*)  4ue  le  roi  avait  imposes  (mot-a-mot  :  **  fiappcs  "   g         *^ 
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var.  ^«  8   ^  t  ^'^/i   ^^8   ^  Vtt^  ]  sur  les  deuK  pay«j  quell  qu'iU  sdent 

f    T3  ^  fl       ""  ^k.  ^       )   ^^'^^^^^^   (ofOn^r^P^t^  comme  end^motfquej 

il   f]l  dimitititian  (x^^)  d  cuit ;  quantity  fOTfOnU  il  supprimai  011  "abattit" 

^iH^  2=    [|  H  ^    _n  ou   ^    de  rinscriptioti  des   Snefru— i  moins  qu'on  nt 

piefcrc  suppo&er  oabli^s  les  mo  Is     Oi  <i!^>  avant  ^^^  )  en  euij  pour 

faife £tre les soldaU {jcV ),  et  tousles 6t;es,  en ordxe  I         ITA        =^  ||        J 

/         ^^^  ^^T  le  disque  a  ^te  ki  rcmplacd  fautivemeijt 

par  £i\,  par  sa  force  ( >/  ft  r      /t^^-**--  ^  ft     ^    S;      /l^^   J  en  tmnquillit^ 

(<^I^  l^^j\  voir  plus  haul).     Les  ret!evances  (  pj]    |     >*   =     4^kj^ 

dont  j'ai  depuis  [ongtemps  pr^cis^  le  sens  de  deftmmi^r  dans  ma  Rrvuc  EgypfQ- 
Ugiqtu,  ct  qtii  trad u it  ici  ce  qu*on  ndtrnmn^j^t  les  r^der'afttes  —  car  la  veision 
d^motique  porte  ien  qui  a  toujoyrs  cetie  sign  16  cat  ton  dans  Rosette  et  lea  autre$ 

testes)  des  hommes  d'Eg^te  et  les  dettes  (  (1  ^<^,  o  =  [1  ^^  ^    jF^  ~ 

^^\    ca  r       «  signifie  prtiprement  tout  ce  qui  a  ^16  retranche  et  tout  ce  qui 

manque)  de  ton*  ceux  qui  sont  en  sa  grandc  puissance  dans  sa  totality  —  sa 
Majest^  les  mat  k  tcrre  (les  supprima),  alors  qu'elles  faisaient  chose  si  grande  que 
point  chose  comparable  h.  leur  quantite.     II  prot^ea  les  prL^onnier^  (les  pris)  qui 

^Uient  en  prison,  rejeltant  (j,  1k^    \\  i^  §  *4  ^ f]  =  g^iO^l)  toute 

pcrsfione  d'entre  euit— td£sarmais)  en  rcpos— loin  de  tout  ce  qu*ils  avaient  fait 
etc." 

Void  ce  que  porte  le  teatte  d^motiqnc ;-- 

J^^t«.r  ^'.^^WV  JjL/Cr/3  f^"^  '-T  ^"  /^-i  l^-^'/f^ 

"  Etant  $on  c<tpT  g^n^rcux  en  vers  lesdieux,  il  fit  {Hit)  argents  nombreux,btis 
nombreujt  aux  temples  d^Egyptei  faisant  d^penses  iiombreuses  pour  faire  §tre  la 
tn.nquillite  en  Egypt e,  pour  ri^tablir  les  temples,  II  fit  cadeaux  &ux  forts  (aux 
enerricfs),  qui  dans  toute  sa  puissance  supreme.  L1mp6t  (Aait)^  la  ledevance  ii^ar) 
qui  ^titient  ^tabljj;  en  Egyptfi  une  quantity  {^u^h)  il  en  suppiima,  une  quantity 
UiWii)  II  (leur  en)  c^da  le  dessus,  pour  fairc  ^tre  le  peuplc  (uu  les  troupes^  ear  le 
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mot  demoiique  a  le  double  sens,  tandis  que  KetSf  du  grec  ne  I^i  pas)  et  tons  ki 
autres  hommes  heureux  sous  son  rigne.  Les  redevances  {tettu)  que  redevucDt 
(Un)  Ics  hommes  qui  en  £g>'pte  et  tous  ceux  qui  dans  sa  puisamce  royale — ^t 
arrivees  (mot-k-mots :  ^tant  fait  aller)  k  quantity — il  c^da  k  eux.  Lcs  b<nBiDcsqd 
^aieot  emprisonn^  et  ceux  qui  ^taient  accost  depais  temps  nombrenz,  il  lei 
exempta  (ou  les  renvoya,  les  fit  s*^loigner,  car  oui  a  ce  double  sens)/' 

Nous  venons  de  parler  du  sens  *'redevance"  qu'a  /m  en  d^motique.  I^ 
phrase  suix-ante  nous  donne  ce  mot  avec  ce  m^me  sens  en  hi^roglyphes.  Void 
d'abord  cc  que  portait  le  d^motique,  tel  que  je  I'aTals  public  pp.  16  et  17  de  ma 
ChrtstomalkU  : 

"  II  ordonna  aussi  cela  par  rapport  aux  pr^res :  de  ne  pas  lenr  faire  donnerlenr 
redevance  (/«•»),  pour  faire  idevenir)  pr^tre  (le  rtXtorucotf  du  texte  grec)  plus  qu'ils 
ne  donnaient  k  la  premiere  ann^  sons  son  p^re." 

Les  hi^roglyphes  ont : 


"  II  ordonna  aussi  que  point  Tagenl  royal  (le  x^^"^  ^^  '^0  ^^  remplisse  {sk 
(n'accroisse  la  redevance  {fenu)  {k  percevoir)  de  la  main  des  pritres  plus  qvlls 
donnaient  jusqu*4  la  premiere  annee  de  la  Majesty  de  son  p^re  auguste." 

Dans  la  suite  les  corrections  seraient  beaucoup  plus  considerables  encore  que 
eel  les  que  nous  avons  cru  devoir  faire  pour  ces  passages  k  la  version  r^tiblie 
comme  correcte  par  le  savant  collaborateur  du  ^gcuei/  da  Ma«!pera 

(23)  Voir  particuHcrement  I'article  d6)k  cit^  de  M.  Guieysse,  sur  les  textes 
agricoles,  etc. ,  dans  la  Reime  Egypt ologiqucy  sixieme  annee. 

(24)  La  prononcialion  x<^  admise  par  Brugsch  (Diet.^  I'45)»  et  plus  tard  pM 
Eisenlohr,  est  inadmissible  ;  jamais  le  signe  du  bois  ne  s'est  ^cril  ainsi  en 
d^motique. 

(25)  Ce  mot  irf/x*'C»  "coudee,"  est  Vunique  traduction  grecque  de  ^y.  1^1^' 
qui  ce|X!ndant  vaut  le  100*"  de  rorroure,  c'est-a-dire  cent  coud^es  carrees.  Ccst 
pour  ccla  sans  doute  qu'IInrapollon  (l,  5)  donne  lOO  iri/xt'V  k  Taroure,  mesurcde 
100  coudecs  de  coto,  10,000  coudees  carries  (c'est-k-dire  de  cent  /yy  ^  -l^> 
ou  ir»)xfC»  ou  coudees  d'aroure). 

(26)  II  cxiste  aussi  dans  plusieurs  textes  du  Louvre,  une  mesure  app^ 
meh-ahy  **coudce  d'aroure"  (avec  Ic  mot  aA  =  aroure  exprime).  Mais  aucun 
calcul  ne  nous  permet  encore  d'en  fixer  absolument  la  contenance  et  de  vou  ^ 
elle  ^tait  identiquc  au  meh-aten  =  xi)x»^t'. 

(27)  Brugsch,  rici.y\i.  1145  :  Aten  ^tait  lu  par  lui  aru  et  arp  lu  arru,  toujoars 
avec  le  m6me  sens  **  aroure." 

(28)  Brugsch,  Grammaire  DemoiiquCy  pp.  40,  55,  85. 
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(29)  \^]  est  line  ligature  de  ^^)  ou  ^^-l  ^"  *  '^"™  ^*  ''  *^  A  Confer: 
TaiiI-)  =  A.pHe   ^^,  temple. 

(30)  DU  Ftider-Texie  von  Edfu^  pp.  10,  No.  11. 

(31)  Ccst  la  iD^me  forme  ^/.^^ )  arp^  qu'il  faut  lire  dansTOstracon  du  Mus^e 
de  Berlin,  P.  76,  paraissant  assez  mal  ^crit  et  dont  je  n'avais  qu'un  fort  mauvnis 
fac-simile  lors  du  second  article  sur  les  "  Tesscres  bihngues,'*  que  nous  avons 
fait  pamttre,  Wilcken  ct  moi,  dans  la  Reime  Egyptologique,  VI,  i,  p.  7.  II 
s*agissait  encore  de  10  Ktpafitov  de  vin,  vlvov  Ktpafna  Hku,  ce  qui  est  rendu  en 
deux  sculs  mots  A^/.^— )  ^^  Keu  de  trob  mots  que  porte  le  grec  Ar/  signific, 
eo  effet,  mesure  de  vin. 

(32)  Voici  cc  bilingue : — 

TtCf  Aoec  /^-t, 

Le  d^motique  se  traduit  ainsi : 

"A  apport^  Lysimaque,  fils  d'Aplou,  &  la  porte  du  roi,  pour  la  parole 
(Hndiction)  du  roi  en  l*an  27  de  Cesar,  ^piphi,  selon  4  mesures  a,  dont  la 
moiti^  est  2,  4  mesures  a,  je  le  r^pete.  Voici  r^eption  du  compte.  l^rit  en 
Tan  27  de  Cesar,  ^ptphi  5.     A  ^rit  Panofr^,  fils  de  Ps^amen." 

Quant  au  grec,  Wilcken  remarquait  {foco  ci/a/o)  que  la  sigle  qui  pr^c^ait  le 
mot  Tttr^optQ  est  celle  de  Tartabe  de  froment.  Notons  que  dans  le  bilingue 
12640  la  mesure  a  d^gne  les  dprafiuQ  itpiBiit  au  lieu  de  designer  les  aprafiac 

(33)  Cette  mesure  a  ou  artabe  se  trouve  d'ailleurs  dans  une  multitude  d'autres 
papyrus  ou  ostraca,  du  Louvre  ou  des  autres  collections,  soit  avec  le  d^terminatif 

].S*  soit  avec  le  d^terminatif  ^,  soit  avecle  d^terminatif  /  ,  ou  |  .  Ce  dernier 
signe  est  m^me  employ^  parfois  comme  id^ogramme  de  Tartabe  avan/  sa  trans- 
cription a.  On  le  trouve,  par  exemple,  sous  cette  forme  <|  |  dans  la  Tessire 
7867  du  Louvre  {Revtu  Egyptologique^  IV,  iv,  pi  1 1). 

Notons  que  selon  rassimtlation  expresse  foumie  par  le  n®  7891  bis  dn  Louvre, 
16  mesures  a  ^crites  de  m^me  ^quivalaient  4  une  mes&ure  tena  (dont  le  double 
etait  h,  pcu  pr^  la  grande  mesure  copte  appellee  X^&.ITG,  d'apris  la  con- 
tenance  exacte  qui  nous  est  donn^e  par  une  inscription,  et  que  j'ai  ^tudi^e  dans 
une  lecture  faite  k  TAcad^mie  en  1870).  Le  calcul  du  n®  7891  bis  est,  du  reste, 
confirm^  par  une  cr^nce  de  ma  Nouvelle  Chrestomathie  cUmotiqut  (p.  123),  oil  il 
est  dit  qu'y  compris  rb^miobon,  on  paiera  en  cas  d^  retard  24  artabes  par  tena. 
En  effet,  le  tena  a  16  artabes,  et  en  ajoutant  la  moiti^  en  plus,  ce  qui  est  toujours 
fix^  comme  amende  de  retard,  cela  fait  24  artabes.    Tandisque  TarUbe  ^gale 
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iin  quart  de  coud^e  cube,  chaque  coud^  cube  rep^sentant  4  aitahes,  le  ina 
egale  une  mesure  ayant  pour  base  un  carr^  de  deux  coud^es  de  c6te  (c*est-4-dire 
un  peu  plus  d'un  m^tre)  et  pour  hauteur  une  coud^  Sa  contenance  totale  nt 
(lone  d'un  peu  plus  de  la  moiti^  de  noire  mitre  cube,  tandisque  le  X^lRhTP 
de  Tepoque  copte  contiendrait  un  peu  plus  de  notre  mitre  cube. 

Je  corrige  a  ce  point  de  vue  une  petite  erreur  qui  m'a  ^happ^  dani  le 
premier  des  comptes  du  papyrus  Passalacqua.  Dans  ces  comptes  intervient  nns 
cesse  la  preposition  /gn  "par,"  fort  bien  traduite  d'ordinaire  par  moi,  maisque 
j*avais  reunie  une  fois  au  signe  des  mcsures  de  maniire  k  en  faire  la  mesuie/«. 
Cette  erreur  ne  change  du  reste  rien  au  calcul.  Mais  il  nc  faut  admettre  daos  le 
texte  de  ce  papyrus  que  la  mesure  principale,  mesure  a  ou  artabe,  son  sixiiine, 
le  OnOITlG  et  *Ma  mesure  nouvelle,"  probablement  quelque  m^imne  grecqoe 
contenant  9  onOIHe  au  lieu  de  6. 

Quant  k  la  proportion  comparative  de  I'artabe  ou  mesure  a  et  des  autres  unit^ 
metrologiques,  je  Tai  longuement  ^tablie  dans  le  num^o  11  de  la  2*  annee  de 
la  /^evu^r  Egyptologique^  dans  lequel  j'ai  expliqu^  I'ensemble  des  poids,  mesuies, 
ct  mommies  egyptiens  et  h^braKques,  (voir  au  sujet  des  mesures  mes  articles  sar: 
Les  Donn^es  MHrologiqtus  des  prits  de  bU^  pp.  150  et  suiv. ;  La  Tenue  des  Uvm, 
pp.  154  et  suiv.;  La  Vateur  de  tHuiUy  pp.  162  et  suiv.;  Les  Mesures  de  Cafoati^ 
pp.  165  et  suiv. ;  La  Contparaison  des  Mesures  Egyptunnes  et  HebraiqueSt  pp.  187 
et  suiv.)— ensemble  compl^t^,  depuis  (IV,  IV,  193-194)  k  Taide  d'une  d&ouyerte 
confirmative^  k  moi  ^trangire. 

Le  systeme  des  mesures  de  capacity  avait  pour  unit^  principales  primitives,  en 
Egypte,  en  Judee,  et  en  Chald^e  :  l"  le  IDin  [chonur)  ou  grand  gomor  dcsm^- 
trologistes  grecs  comprenant  dix  ephaSy  et  ^quivalant  k  5  artabes  ptol^maiqaes ; 
2°le^^r(cor  chaldeen)  identique  k  la  mesure  sacree  des  cnntrats  plol6naiques 
Th^bains,  k  la  mesure  apjieliSe  cor  dans  les  papyrus  grecs  d^cpoque  bysantinc 
publics  par  Wesscly  et  k  la  mesure  ardeb  des  arabes  d'Egj-pte  comprenant  5  /» 
chaUlecns  ou  ephas  hehreux  ;  3'^  Ic  double  cpha,  ou  artabe  ptolematcjue  ou  mesure 
a  des  lextes  dcmoticjues  (doni  le  double  etait  la  grande  mesure  -fi*  de  Chabas) ; 
4*'  Capet  ou  ape  0  ^  ..-I^  ou  //  chaldeen  ou  HB^K  ipha  hebreu  ;  5"  le  hin  (pH) 
hebreu,  grand  hin  des  metrologistes  grecs,  hin  des  contrats  demotiques, — s'assimi- 
lant  au  xw^c  des  papyrus  grecs, — (qu'il  faut  bien  se  garder  de  confondre  avcc  le  petit 
hin  egj'ptiendc  Chabas,  que  Icsniemes  metrologistes  grecs  nomment  imovcl  qu'ils 
compareiu  au  ^e^Tijc) :  grand  hin  fonnanl  le  6*  del'^pha — et  le  double  dc  la  mesure 
fraciionnaire  ptolemaique  assimilee  par  nous  au  OltOinC  copte  — et  dont  on 
retrouve  egalement  la  contenance  dans  une  mesure  divisionnaire  chaldcer»nc; 
(P  le  qa  chaldeen,  Up  qab  hebreu,  18"  de  lYpha  ou  ^/, — a}'ant  aussi  son  corre&pi>D' 
dant  dans  une  sigle  demoiique  equivalenie  au  x®*»''^  d'epoque  ptolemaiq'**' 
6**  le  log  VO  hebreu  ou  XoK,  <5g>'ptien,  ^  de  T^pha,  ^-^  de  I'artabe  pto^^' 
majquc,  assimilt?  express<?ment  en  hebreu  au  cotyle  par  les  Septante,  conime  il  **^ 
rtssimile,  en  egyplien,  au  coiyle  par  les  bilingues  copto-grecs  (ou  par  les  icxte* 
demotiqucs). 

Nous  avons  dit  egalement  que,  par  suite  d'une  r^forme  opdree  par  les  PtoleHi^ 
alors  fju'ils  possedaient  la  Palestine,  les  mesures  hebraiques  ont  ^te  reduites  "' 
raoitie.  comnie  le  prouve  le  calcul  de  la  mer  d'uirain,  fait  par  Saigey  {Metr.f  p.  ^' 
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qu  conduisait  k  assimiler  Tartafie  ptol^mnlque  ou  mesure  a  au  batb-epha^ 
1c  hin  hebteu  au  doubk  du  grand  bin  eg}'ptient  ei  it  Ug  h^brcu  iiu  double  du  hk 
copte  ct  au  72*  de  f  artabe. 

A  celie  epoque  oil  Tunit^  pnncipiate  dtait  de  venue  en  Egypic  Tartabe,  au  lieu 
d'etre  Vmpi-t^hay  le  cor^  la  "  mcsure  sacrce  "  des  text^  di^motiques,  i^quivakiit  ^ 
5  mrtabeSt  ^tait  bien  en  parail^Iisme  avec  rancien  ^«f r  ou  c<7r  chaldeen  ^quivalant  4 
S  pi-fpk^, 

(34.)  Notoivs  que  ce  mot  jfipfl^iof  a  eti^  ^ptianlse  pour  ITmile,  dans  an 
papyrus  du  Bdtt&b  Museum  portant ;  **Tekhem  (huUe  de  (crffi)  Kk^u^m^v  J)^  (ce 
que  Mc )  jd  outen  (ou  afgenieus  de  cuivre  J  ^  y^  |j  "^  v  -w  jtt  ^  /ci— ^  »>  ^  ^<—  *^  ' 

(35)  Le  mot  ^/^  £^  )  a/^n  est  employ^  aussi  frt'quemment  dans  le  sens  de  sol 
en  deiaotique,  avec  la  m^me  orthographe  :  vtiir  ^  ce  aujct  une  des  notes  dc  tnoti 
**  J^me  Saiyrsfna.**  On  a  aussi  alors  Forth ographc  IUa^^jhI  (conf-  GSXft 
P^OO'f'l  n).  Voir  mon  F6tme  Satyrique^  p.  aoo  el  s^iv.  247,  No.  9  du  3*  fas 
cicule  de  mon  Corptix  Papyrmium^  k»  Koufi  jx.  31,  etc.  En  fin  dans  Ic  decret  dcf 
Rosette  (CA^jA  i/i;™,,  p.27),  n  ^ffi  i__  )  traduit  "plainc"(Td  »tlrft),et  c^cstavec 
ee  sens  quVn  rettouve  ttn  dan»  un  contrat  de  Darius  Codoman.  On  pourrait  done 
Iraduire  mth  <*/«*  **  coudcc  de  terre,*'  ou  de  plaine,  en  donnant  i  ces  mots  le  sens 
ip^al  que  nous  avons  dit.  La  coud^e  de  plaine  est  la  grande  coud^e  de  lOO 
OOdd^es  caJTee%  ct  la  coudce  tfat/sa  ctu  de  grange^  la  petite  coudt'e  carree. 

(36)  Je  iuis  obbgi^  dc  mc  servir  du  cftract^re  d'impression  de  Brugsch,  caract^re 
fori  mau\'aisi,  qui  ne  possede  ni  Ic  cbiflre  2^  ni  Ics  formes  corrcctes  du  chilfre  9,  de 
la  fraction  ^  etc  et,  h^  plus  forte  Tai>:on,  celles  des  nouvelles  fractions  dont  j'ai  a 
pafler.  Je  me  suis  dont  content^  ici — comme  d'aifleurs  dans  tous  les  mots  ou 
teites  compos4^s  en  carnct^res  mobiles  dans  ce  memoir e  — d 'approximations  loln^ 
laines,  pulsque  Je  caract^re  est  trop  incomplet  pour  qu'on  fasse  mleux. 


(37)  II  Taut  remarquerque  les  \  sont  Merits  ici  ^  y  au  lieti  de 


NoQS  avons 


tu  Toccasion  de  noter  plus  haul  que  le  ^—  f  — 


y  ou  ueu  cie  ^  /. 

=  CJ  ft^ecrit  sou  vent  y  en 


d^motique,  ct  nou»  vcTrotis  pi  as  loin  que  la  stgle  y  =  |  est  ^crite  aussi    t  dans 
^mrt  pupyrus  MHngtu*  *  ^ 

(jS)  Je  corrige  ici  les  traductions  alors  doao^es  par  moi. 

(19)  II  ne  Taut  pas  oublier  que  9  s'^crit  ^     ei  ^  en  demotique. 

(40)  11  avail  exprimeles  mimes  Incertitudes  dans  son  Edition  du  papyrus  tnath^* 
H^lique  Harris.  II  lend  ait  meme  alors  visiblement  \  voir  dans  I  c  -^ei^  une  cbaine 
^^100  coudees  et  dan£  le  jo/  ou  i€t*ah  Taroure,  assimilation  qu'il  fait  eKpresaement 
l^ns  son  lexiqae  sp^ial  du  dit  papyrus. 

(41)  II  arrive  cependant  sou  vent  que  les  chiffres  viennent  apr^  XtvaxAsttah 
*^3mplett  nous  eo  avoris  de  nombreux  excmplcs  dans  les  steles  de  donation  du  Louvre, 
^^rmi  tesqaelles  nous  citeronscelle-ci»  qui  fait  sui4e,  aiirsj  que  deux  autres,  aux  si  ties 
"clacolleclion  Posnoet  de  M.  Cattaui,  depuis  longtempspubli^esparnous>  Dandle 
*  ^  rehire  le  roi  Psamm^tique  est  debont  devanl  le  roiHormerti  de  Pharb3etus,et  lui 
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offrc  un  champ  ^^  avec  la  I^ende  :      ]  J  — -  (^-2-k^^    ^ 


UJJJj  A   I      "^^  **'^**  ^"  Psamm^tique  doniie  son  champ  i  In 

(au    dieu)    doue    de    vie.*'     Vient    ensuite    le    corps  de  I'inscriptktt  poitaBt 


f::;ii=cxKwi^-rs®Hi2 


L'an  8  du  dieu  1)on,  seif^neur  dcs  deux  pays,  Psamm^tique,  qui  aime  Ilor  de 
Pharl)wtus— le  grand  prince  Uer  aa  emhat  Petichons  a  donn^  10  orourcs  pour 
vivilier  les  portes  du  grand  domaine  sacr^  ( Ta  hotep  n-aa)  en  rapprovisionnant(7y« 
pour  ZV/Jj)  avec  ses  biens  (mot-a-mot:  ses  paroles  ou  ses  choses  Q)^JC€ — 
CA^l)  qui  <lans  la  compagne  de  la  ville  de  Bat-hor — Au  sud-est  Taarto:  an  nori 
Tar()])t-Amen;  h.  Toccidcnt  le  grand  chantre  Aanclia  ct  Pebespheb  (IVntree  deb 
charruc);  a  rorienl  U-s  veilleiirs  (fian'su).  Celui  qui  uscra  toucher  la  viviticaii'Hi 
de  la  porle  d'Osiris  (d  cc  qui  aura  etc  donne  pour  vivifier  la  porte  du  domaine 
sacrc,  c'est-a-direpour  iK*rmetlrcde  vivrc  h  radminislration  de  ce  domaine  appeic 
/^r/<\  coinmc  le  Btfnavp')^,  ou  ^*/>or/f  ties  />/e's^'  de  rciwquc  ptolemai(|ue),lc  dieu 
IIormcTi  tlctruira  son  cicl,  dctruira  sa  vie,  detruira  sa  fcmme  et  ses  enfantsi" 
Dansunc  autre  donaiion  analoj^ic  faile  a  Ilormcrti  du  temps  du  roi  S'abaka.il 


est  aussi  cjuestion  do    ^^v  a  x   _»^  c*est-d-dire  dc  5  aroures.     Ici  encore 

-•//;  jr/  forme  un  scul  mot  compose — et  celle  fois  comme  dans  beaucoup  d  autrei 
cas— sans  dcterminalif  inlcrmcdiaire,  cc  qu'un  de  mes  emincnts  coUcgues  croyaii 
naguere  imp.>ssil>]e. 

{^2)  Jiyurnal  AsiaitquCy  p.  370;  Lepsius,  Dcnk.^  II,  VI. 

(43)  Lepsius,  Denk,  II,  VII  \  Journal  A siatiquty  p.  387. 

(44)  Je  mainticn  la  lt9on  <z:>  de  Lci>sius,  ct  j'y  vois  la  forme  verbale  corre?* 
pondante  au  /.  demotique,  signitiant  *'etant." 

(45)  (]  ^  —If—  =  eC.     Cela  rcpond  d  la  troisiimc  personne  du  femin»"» 
employe  jx>ur  Ic  ncutre. 
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(46)  Denkmaeler,  II,  pi.  VI,  et  VitiS^o,  Journal  Asiatique,  p.  367. 

(47)  Les  terres  (   iuc)  \  1    ■    1  #^,  sont  oppos^  aux  tennes  (    ^    )  J  — = 

lato,  veiiant  du  domaine  de  la  donation  royale.  Ces  derni^res  paraissent  dtre  des 
errcs  de  jardin,  et  les  autres  des  terres  de  champ  ;  je  n'admets  nullement,  pour 
rcci,  ni  rezpHcatioc  de  Maspero,  ni  celle  de  Brugsch  (conf.  Journal  Asiatiquc^ 
>.  391  et  suivantes). 

(48)  Denkmaeler^  II,  III ;  Journal  Asiatique^  p.  324. 

<49)  Qu'on  me  permet^e  de  donner  ici,  d'apr^s  ma  le9on  d*ouverture  du  cours 
^e  droit  ^gyptien  du  20  d^embre  1890,  un  r^sum^  g^n^ral  des  enrichissements 
i'Amten  : 

••  I®  un  ordre  ftit  donn^  de  lui  apporter  (c*est-i-dire  de  lui  faire  acqudrir  par 
rescrit  royal)  4  aroures :  c*est-i-dire,  comme  le  texte  hi^roglyphique  Texplique 
lilleuis  plus  en  details,  200  coudees  sur  200  coud^es ;  ce  qui  fait  bien  4  aroures 
selon  le  calcul  dont  les  bases  nous  ont  ^t^  foumies  par  Herodote  ; 

•*2®  il  attacha  \  ses  pieds  deux  nomes:  c*est-i-dire  qu'il  y  remplit  diverses 
Tonctions  et  occupa  {Kher-nef)  pour  ces  fonctions  douze  domaines  [nut)  dans  un 
de  ces  nomes  et  dans  deux  autres ; 

**3®  il  acquit  (««  nef)  en  Equivalence  ou  en  retribution  {asu)  200  aroures  de 
terres  labou rabies  avec  les  paysans  qui  les  cultivaient.  Sur  ces  200  aroures,  il 
donna  {tu  nef)  50  4  sa  mire  pour  sa  pension  alimentaire  et  il  y  batit  une  maison 
pour  ses  enfants.  II  mit  aussi  'sous  eux/  selon  les  expressions  du  texte,  par  la 
permission  d'un  d^et  royal,  toutes  les  places  dependant  d'un  des  nombreux 
chiteaux  royaux  administr^s  par  lui :  tandisqu'un  d^cret  ro3ral  faisait  scribe  d'un 
magasin  d'approvisionnements  run  (Veux  (il  faut  comprendre  ainsi  se  oua  et  non 
pas  le  traduire  'fils  unique'  puisque  le  texte  indiquait  au  pluriel  les  enfants 
d'Amten,  ttusuff  avec  I'affixe  /,  qui  montre  bien  qu'il  ne  s'agit  pas  des  enfants  de 
sa  mire) ; 

•*4*>  enfin,  comme  enrichissement  surajoutE,  100  sportules  sortirent  chaque  jour 
pour  Amten  du  chateau  de  la  reine-mire." 

Maspero,  dans  son  travail,  d'ailleurs  fort  remarquable,  sur  I'inscription 
d'Amten,  ne  me  parait  pas  avoir  bien  compris  la  suite  de  ces  enrichissements 
successifs  et  momentan^s  d'Amten.  Voici  comment,  au  point  de  vue  de  I'Etat  des 
biens,  se  divisent  et  se  comportent  les  textes  en  question. 

Les  chifires  g^n^raux  de  tout  ce  qu'a  acquis  Amten  sont  indiquEs  dans  le  texte 
reproduit  pi.  6  de  la  2«  partie  des  Denkmaler  de  Lepsius.  On  y  Enumire 
successivement  les  4  aroures  (ou  200  coudees  sur  200  coudees)  conc^dees  par 
rescrit  royal ;  les  douze  domaines  occupEs  par  Amtem  pour  ses  fonctions  diverses 
dans  trois  nomes ;  les  200  aroures  de  terres  labourables  re9ues  par  lui  en  asu. 

Puis,  dans  le  texte  de  la  pi.  3,  on  voit  ce  qu'il  fit  des  200  aroures  re9ues  en 
aj», — tennes  r^pEtes  avec  soin, — aroures  dont  il  donna  50  i  sa  mire,  etc. 

Enfin,  dans  la  pi.  7  (pour  laquelle  la  traduction  do  Maspero  nous  parait 
devoir  etre  tris  largement  corrigEe),  on  voit  comment  il  amenagea  les  4  aroures 
ou  200  coudees  sur  200  coudees  conc^^s  par  rescrit  royal — ceci  est  encore 
r^pete  avec  soin— qui  formaient  sa  maison  avec  jardin  et  oil  il  ajouta  de  nouvelles 
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vi{rnes,  en  dehors  de  celles  qui  existaient  dejii,  et  etaient  notecs  dans  rui\-enitin 
(general  annexe  k  la  chartc  royalc  (pour  eviter  toute  depredation  causee  pi 
4^  negligence  a  ce  domaine,  appartenant  toujours  au  roi). 

I  Chacune  de  ces  acquisitions  est  done  T6p4t6t  deux  fois :  **  I*  dans  IVDanien 

>  tion  g^nerale  ;  2*»  dans  un  texte  plus  detains. 

"Quant  aux  douze  domaines  representant  le  traitement  d'abord  alloue  i  Amtei 
pour  ses  functions  successives,  et  qui  sont  indiques  dans  renumcration  gentisl 
;»^  avant  I'acquisition  en  e(|ui valence  dcs  200  aroures,  on  n*en  paric  plus  dans  1 

'""7^  suite,  ixjut-ctrc  i>arce<iu'Amten  ne  les  occupait  plus." 

Cette  (juestion  de  Toccupation  ou  de  la  propriety  des  terrcs  k  ccttc  cpoquc,j> 
traitc  longuenient  dans  ma  Ic^on  d'ouverlurc  de  men  tours  de  droit  cgjplie 
i  lacjuelle  j'ai  emprunte  ces  details;  niais  clle  n*aurait  pas  sa  pLice  id.  Qui 
me  suflTise  <lc  lui  emprunter  encore  les  explications  des  termes  juridiqucs  relatii 
h.  cette  appropriation.     Ces  termes  sont :  i®  an  ;  2®  JkAer;  y»  euu  ;  4<»  tu. 

I®  La  valeur  juridique  du  mot  an  (Jj  signifiant  mot-a-mot  ••apportcr"e 
"cmix>rter,"  comme   €11X6    Gg^OTIt  et   eiltG   efi.oX  en  Copte)  a  eti 
*  /  s{)ecirie  par  moi  dcpuis  15  ans  dans  mes  travaux.     M.  Maspero  I'a  admise  depuis 

|i    ^  et  il  y  conjwicrc  dcs  notes  dans  lesquelles  il  a  oubli^  dc  me  citer.     Notons  qui 

.  \  dans  les  contrats  archaiques  demotiques  ccttc  expression,  qui  se  rencontre  san 

i  '     .  cesse,  s'emploie  pour  marquer  soit  I'acquisition   du   contiactant,  par  herediii 

'  ,  directe  surtout,  et  parfois  par  transmission  familiale,  soit  Tcviction  faiie  a  soi 

'  !  prejudice.     Plus  tanl  tin  etbe  hat  (apporter  pour  argent)  est  la  locution  consacw 

*     '  I>our  dire  "achcter."    Je  I'ai  rencontrde  depuis  Darius  I"  pour  rappelcr  dc 

■  *.  -  ventcs  anlerieures  \  Tacte. 

'       j  2"  Le  mot  khcr,  ecrit  par  la  jamlx?  dont  le  pied  est  pos^  sur  le  sol  ou  pou 

I  micux   dire  enfonce   dans   le  sol    (    f^),  a  le  sens    d'occuper,   dc    posscdei 

ou  plutot,  do  imhscmUt  coinine  adniinUtratcur. 

3"   L«r   nii»t   axu    ( T^^=4t  [I  V)    ^^   rctrouve  dans    les    contrats  archaiqm 
«lrnn>ti<jiu"s  iiniir  (U'si^ner  r('(]viivalcnrc.  en  tcrre  d'alwrd,  (jui  eiait  d<mncc  \<y\ 
uno  aivjnisiiinn.     LVciuivaknco  vw  Icrrc  sc  disait  aussi  du  temps  do  Tahr.nkn,  v 
,  rsainnu'titiuo,    etc.,   /./'   (Co] -to    T()()fi.G    retribuerc\    equivalence    qui    oi3 

■^  tf)uj<»urs  oxij^'oc  dans  los  arran^omenls  fiimiliaux  \fO\xx  qu'une  transmission  {man 

pill  otro  oflortiiLC.  Mais  les  doii.x  tormos  7\'h  el  asu  etaient  juirallelos,  synonym 
et  eiiipl«»yos  concurronnncnl  a  coilo  moine  opoquc  dans  les  memos  coniiai 
pour  colto  otjuivalonro  on  lorre,  cnnimc  parf.iis  plus  lard  sous  Darius  ils  ti.iie 
syn'>nynio.>  piuir  tra«luiro  reijuivnlenco  on  arj^ont,  l)icn  f|ue  le  mot  propro  du  pr 
dill  devonir  pou-a-poii  souu  dans  lo>lvlo  cunlracluol  et  que  son  versemont  out  alo 
connne  ex])ro.">si«»n  p.irallclo  la  rotril>iitii>n  {ten)  do  I'argent.  Nous  vi>y.«ns  asu  pi 
<lans  ce  sons  de  rotribution,  non  "^oiilomont  d.ins  les  contrats  archanpios ;  ni: 
dans  les  docrots  de  Rosotlo  ot  do  Canopc,  uii  il  oxjirime  la  *'relril>utit»n  "  <|ue  1 
dieux  <l(»nnont  au  roi  i>our  sos  Ixmnos  <ouvros;  dans  la  fable  du  lion  ol  do 
souris,  oil  il  exprime  la  *' rooipnMjuc"  d<»nt  la  reconnaissance  fait  un  devtiir  ai 
ca?urs  vortuoux  (comme  dans  d'aulros  passages  des  entretiens  du  cl1ac.1l  Koi 
dont  cette  fable  est  extraite,  Tcb  exprime  la  **  rotribution  "  que  les  dieux  font  ai 
oeuvres  des  hommes  en  les  punissant),  etc.     On  peut  done  souvent  hesiter  p<ii 
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mm  entre  cts  ^eui  senn  ceriums  cr^uivalence  ct  de  retribution  qui  d'aiUeurs  se 
cotafondent  un  peu  comme  origine. 

5"  L*  vcrbe  fa  (4^_JI)  *'dr>Tiner»"  dans  nos  contrats  archaTques  d^morfques  «it 
1e  plus  vague  de  tous  au  point  dc  vur  juridique.  It  s^emplrijie  atin^i  bien  dans 
les  ac(e«  de  traiismtssion  (ccttc  fois  concurremment  avec  le  verbe  *'  transmcttre  '^) 
que  dons  les  simptes  cessions  de  droits,  les  abnndons  tcmporaires  s*applif)uant  soil 
au  fofids^  soit  seuIemetiC  aux  prQduitR>  en  faveur  d^un  cri^ander,  etc. 

\%0)  *Etpc  to  IviiPr^fUvotf  Tiraprov  apovftac  T'p'rJ'rtiJ'criii  *  fem  S^  jU^Tpo*'  ^(;  ij 
fll^irpa  Ti7x«»'  fwtrro*'  *  ett.  Le  signe  pent  avoir,  6t6  JIAIL  ^f  j</i^*  Ajoutons — 
cTf,  wtfttit  nous  somnae*  tovijours  consciendeuit: — que  Brugscti  avail  dt^j^^  dans 
s*iri  Dit£iifnnair£f  compari^  hts€p  ^  ce  passage  d'HorapoUau, 

(51)  Lepsius  SL,  du  rc^te,  couvert  de  notes  oombrciise*  son  eKempIaJre  de  cei 
ouvrmge  qui  a  figuf^  aprts  sa  mort  dnns  unc  vente  putiljque. 

(52)  Void  la  liste  de?  fractj<ini  de  I'unit^  m^trtque  Rentes sur  le  temple  d^Edfou, 

Ccsont  les  m^mesquc  Wilcken  et  d'autresont  retrotjvi^es  en  gted  ponr  raroure, 
el  ce  lont  celles  *jue  plus  r^Grnimeut  Brugsch  n  fait  figurcr  dans  son  tableau 
des  fractions  de  I^aroure  {Sup.  au  L^x.^  p.  I  V^o). 

(53)  A  fRoUirf  roate  cotre  la  plus  grosse  unit^*  Tflroure,  et  Tuuit^  moj'ennei  )a 
cfiod^  d'aroure,  se  sera  it  ironvi^  le  d^cuplt*  de  cellc-d,  qui  se  serait  placi;  entre  le 
8»  et  le  td»  d*afCTjre.ayanl  locoud^esde  large  (wir  too  de  long),  ct  1,000  coudte 
CftTT^es  de  supcrfide.  Ce  decuple  ^tait  le  tcf*  de  Taroure ;  mats  cV^t  sous 
le  nom  de  **  10  coud^es^que  fious  le  trouvons  dana  un  textc  dtit^  de  Tepoque 
de^  Eamessides,  et  publii^  par  Ermtin.  Da^tis  ce  texte  5gure  notatnment  10 
aroures  J,  et  10  coud^es  et  demies  Pour  ma  part  il  me  semble  Evident  qui 
fes  cottd^es  en  question  sont  bien  ces  coud^es  dWoures  que  les  grecs  d'Egypte 
HOmnient  simptemcul  iHJx"C' 

(54)  Voir  «u*si  dans  la  Remte  Arrkkh^gi^t  mon  article  sur  *M'ltaJon  d'argent*" 

(55)  Voir  Rtvtte  E^phlo^if/uty  a*  an  nee,  No*,  II,  III,  pi  6  et  p.  121. 

(56^  Voir  ReiHii  Egypt&hpqm^,  3*  annee,  p*  5J. 

(57)  Notons  d'ailleurs  que  le  nom  du  cuivre  il/  ^  J7ooo  «  ^<^  ^^^^  pr^j«# 
pour  la  premiere  fois  par  mot  avec  certitude^  et  que  tous  le^  i^gyptologucs  out 
admis  pour  cela  mes  conclusions. 

fjS)  Voir  Remie  Egy^&io^qm,  VI*  Mmie^  pp.  56  et  s:^.  Ccff/r,  iNd,^  II* 
ann^e,  p»  ^^S  et  suiv, 

(59)  tyors  de  roccupation  de  TEgypte  par  Alexandre,  la  monnaie  grecque 
d'Egyple  ^tait  calcul^e  d*apr^s  la  drachme  altiqiie,  et  20  dracbmes  t-quK-alaient 
COfntue  poifis  k  87  grauimes.  Ot^  Tanden  oiitcn  ^^tait  de  9^  grammes  environ, 
MaIs,  depuis  des  slides,  nous  le  verrons,  risonouiie  ^tuit  dcvenue  complete  entre 
les  inonnaiei  i^gyptiennes  el  le  monnayage  attique* 

(60)  Je  tiens  k  conscrver  ici  pour  Ic  grcc  le  tente  donn^  par  m^n  th^z  colkbo- 
ratcuT  WiJcke%  dans  ma  Rentu  Eg)?/ti>i&giqMe^  et  qull  a  complete  lui-m^me, 
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{Revue  Egypiologique^  VI,  I,  p.  8,  note),  bien  que  mes  lectures  different  ub  pen 
de  quelques-unes  des  siennes — mais  pas  pour  les  chiffres.  Ainsi  j'ai  la :  uf^i  7k 
Afifiuivos  daas  le  texte  original. 

(61)  Confer.  Dictionnaire  de  Levi^  III,  p.  147. 

(62)  Pour  le  mot  pto,  "  part "  =  dvo/ioipa,  voir  le  drcret  de  Rosette  {CkrtsL 
dem,^  p.  15). 

(63)  L'argenteus-outen  est  rest^  la  principale  unit^  mon^laire  qu'il  faut  toa- 
jours  suppleer,  k  moins  d'indications  contraires. 

(64)  Pour  ce  mot  ten  =  h^iiXmy  "  redcvoir  **  en  d^motique,  voir  le  d^crct  dc 
Rosette  dans  ma  chrestomathie  dimotique^  p.  13,  1.  16  et  20;  p.  17,  L  2; 
p,  31, 1.  7  et  21,  etc 

(65)  Revue  Egyptohgique^  No.  ii  de  la  troisieme  annie. 

(66)  MM.  Charles  Robert  et  Deloche  ont  eu  k  ce  sujet  une  discussion 
int^ressante  \  Tacad^mie  des  Inscriptions. 

(67)  Le  didrachme  d*Ath^nes,  ppsant  8  grammes  70  environ,  parait  une 
moyenne  asscE  exacte  entre  le  sckel  asiatique,  qui,  60*"'*  de  la  mine,  devait  pescr 
d^apr^s  le  poids  des  mines  conservees,  inscrites  comme  telles,  8  grammes  33J,  et 
le  kati  ^gyptien  qui,  10^™^  de  Targentcus-outen,  devait  peser  d*apr^s  le  poids  des 
outen  inscrits  comme  tels,  entre  9  grammes  et  9  grammes  la  Aristote,  dans  son 
ouvrage  sur  la  constitution  d*Ath^nes,  retrouv^  sur  un  papyrus  6gyptien  du  British 
Museum,  et  que  nous  n*avons  pu  consulter  qu'apris  la  redaction  de  ce  travail, 
nous  dit  aussi  formellement — en  cela,  d'accord  avec  Pollux — que  ce  qui  est 
devenu  le  didrachme  ^tait  I'ancien  type,  I'ancienne  unit^  m^n^taire  d'Ath^nes, 
et  qu'il  en  entrait  d*abord  60  dans  la  mine  ath^nienne,  identique  i  rancienoe 
mine  babylonienne.  (Voir  Revue  Egyptologique^  II,  II,  p.  177,  et  suiv.)  Ce 
n'est  que  du  temps  de  Solon  d'apr^s  Aristote  qu'on  divisa  Tandenne  unite  en 
deux  unites  et  qu*on  fit  entrer  icx>  de  ces  unites  dans  la  mine,  reforme  doni 
nous  avons  indique  les  origines  {Revue  Egyptolo^ique^  II,  II,  p.  181).  £t  encore 
faut-il  ajouter  que  si  cette  reforme  date  bien  de  Solon,  elle  ne  devait  porter  que 
sur  les  unites  de  comptc  sans  en  trainer  imm^iatement  une  refonte  et  un  remanie- 
ment  quelconque  des  monnaies  existantes.  Je  la  rattacherais  au  desir  de  r^uire 
les  dettes  (bien  plus  intimement  que  M.  Kenyon  ne  paratt  le  faire)  attribuant  \ 
toute  autre  cause  et  \  une  toute  autre  ^poque  le  remplacement  des  anciens  types 
ponderaux  des  pieces  d*argent.  Les  didrachmes,  comme  pitos  dnminantes,  se 
continuent  en  eflfet  bien  longtemps,  et  le  travail  artistique  de  toute  la  s^rie  se 
rattachant  ^  I'unit^  drachme  (et  comprenant  aussi  des  t^tradrachmes,  etc)  ne 
rappelle  gu^re  les  oeuvres  ant^rieures  k  I'exp^ition  de  Xerxes  et  \  la  destruction 
de  Tancienne  Acropole. 

II  est  fa9ile  de  comprendre  comment  Solon  aurait  fait  oeuvre  tris  populaire  en 
r^duisant  les  dettes  suivant  la  proportion  suivant  laquelle  il  r^duisait  th^rique- 
ment  les  unites  mon^taires  de  compte.  L*ancienne  unit^  inf^rieure,  Tancienne 
pi^ce  d^argent,  valait  deux  unitfe  nouvelles  correspondantes.  Toutes  les  petiies 
dettes  se  trouvaient  done  ainsi  r^duites  de  moiti^.  Pour  les  grosses  dettes, 
atteignant  ou  d^passant  la  mine,  unit^  plus  forte,  la  r^uctioQ  ^tait  bien  moindre, 
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d'un  sixi^me  seulement,  puisque  la  noavelle  mine  repr^entait  encore  cinquante 
des  anciennes  pieces  d*argent,  alois  que  Tancienne  mine  en  repr^ntait  soixante. 
On  voit  par  \k  Tesprit  des  autres  r^uctions,  s*il  en  fit  d*autres.  Les  dettes  de 
moins  d'une  mine  ^taient  dettes  de  gens  du  peuple ;  celles  de  mines  ou  de  talents 
dettes  de  gens  riches.  Solon  avait  done  bien  merits  en  cela  T^pithite  de 
**6  9rifAoriit6i  —  6  dri/ioriicfaraTOc**  que  lui  prodig^ent  les  orateurs. 

C'^taient  des  r^uctions  et  non  des  suppressions :  le  mot  iwoKowrj  a  le  double 
sens,  et  Aristote  n*est  pas  le  premier  qui  s'en  serve  k  cette  occasion.  Le 
glossaire  cit^  par  Alexandre  attribuait  le  sens  de  r^duire  les  dettes  k  Texpression 
avoK&wTiiv  rd  xp^a:  et  c'est  par  "novas  tabulas/'  renouvellement  des  cr&mces, 
que  Ciceron  traduit  AwoKoirfi  k  propos  de  mesures  semhlables  k  celles  de  Solon. 
En  terme  de  grammaire,  aitoKoirfi  est  un  retranchement  de  syllabe  k  la  fin  d*un 
mot.     En  terme  de  chirurgie  c'est  un  rhecHon  et  non  point  une  amputation. 

(68)  Quant  au  H^S,  20^  du  sekel  h^breu,  il  n'en  est  pas  fait  mention  en 
ChaM^e — k  moins  qu'on  ne  veuille  y  voir  le  sekel  giru  babylonien,  qui,  s'il 
repr^ntait  un  20^,  ne  pourrait  repr^nter  que  le  20^  du  sekel  d'or,  comme  la 
monnaie  d'argent  persane  repr^entait  en  valeur  le  20^  du  sekel  d'or  persan. 

(69)  Dans  la  st^le  d'Horsiatef  on  voit  figurer  un  128*  d'outen  nomm^  ^  009 
Cela  rentre  dans  la  s^rie  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128;  mais  on  ne  trouve  rien  de 
pareil  k  la  m6me  ^poque  en  Egypte,  oil  le  120"  d'outen  remplace  le  128*. 

(70)  Revue  de  la  Sociiti  de  Numismatique^  1884,  p.  120. 

(71)  Apr^s  Alexandre,  la  Ph^nicie,  soumise  aux  Ptol^mees,  avait  admis  le  ukel 
ptol^maifque  ou  t^tradrachme ;  et  c'est  celui-lii  que  les  Macchab^es  reprirent  quand 
lis  frappirent  le  sekel  Israd  d* aprh  le  poids  tyrien  (voir  ibid^y  p.  130). 

(72)  J'ai  retrouv^  aussi  dans  plusieurs  tessons  d'epoque  r^cente  les  sigles  mon^- 
taires  d'Amasis  et  de  Tahraka  (voir  k  ce  sujet  mon  catalogue  des  documents 
dimotiques  et  grecs  du  Music  Egyptien  du  Louvre  que  j'ach^ve  en  ce  moment). 

(73)  Nous  citerons,  par  exemple,  la  pi^ce  de  la  collection  de  Luyne  qui  p^ 

sg*-.  42  c. 

(74)  Celle  de  la  collection  de  Luyne  ne  pise  qu^  97  centigrammes.  Mais  il  ne 
faut  pas  oublier  que  parmi  les  drachmes  d'Athines  de  la  mSme  ^poque  en  appa- 
rence  bien  conserves,  il  en  est  qui  n'atteignent  plus  le  poids  de  4  grammes. 

(75)  Le  chalque  sc  dit  aussi  en  Egyptien  "cuivre,"  et  il  se  trouve  indiqu^  dans 
no  poids  hi^roglyphique  N^  10,711  du  Mus^e  de  Berlin,  dont  no^  excellents 
collogues,  M.  le  Professeur  Erman  et  M.  Steindorf,  nous  ont  envoy^  les  copies, 
les  estampages,  et  les  pes^es,  et  qui,  bien  entendu,  n'a  ^t^  nullement  compris  par 
Bmgsch  {Zeitschriftj  1 889,  p.  58).     Ce  poids  porte  I'inscription  : 

j"^       ou  plut6t    r\\\\   en  caractires  typographiques. 

II  pise  actuellement  409,6,  et  M,  Steindorf  pense  qu'il  peut  avoir  perdu  de 
son  poids  dans  une  proportion  qui  le  ramenerait  k  411  grammes  environ, 
411  grammes  sont  done  k  diviser  par  15,  ce  qui  nous  donnerait  27^  grammes  par 
unit^  de  cuivre*    L'unit^  de  cuivre  ^tait  k  Athines  le  48*  de  I'unite  d'argenr 
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quand  cette  unit^  fut  devcnue  la  drachme*  Si  en  Egjptc  la  proportion  wititlo 
deux  unites  limi  la.  m^me^  te  kati  valant  1e  double  de  la.  drachme,  k  ckil^ 
^yptien  pnmit if  devait  valoir  le  dotible  dii  chilque  athdnien  ;  et  k  propnfTtoti  eii 
caivre  ^  Targent  ^  cette  ^poque  se  trouvera  donu^e  par  le  chiffre  indiqtisnt  k 
Tapport  entre  le  poids  de  ce  chalque  tnntipU^  par  4B  ec  te  poids  d'tm  IemI 
d'argcntt  c'e-st-k*dirc  9  ^,  r^  &i  Ton  acceptc  le  calcut  dc  Omiias  fait  d'tjib' 
le  poids  ilarnst  calcul  confirm  par  un  poids  du  Louvre  publii  pxr  ntm 
{J^etme  Ej^pt^h^'qui,  11,  IT|  p.  178  J*  Mnis  la  proportion  en  Ire  TirirHii  ft  b 
cuivre  a  vftri^  suivan!  Ics  ^poques,  puisqu'elJe  ^lalt  el  fut  toujours  r^guUircHjrat 
de  I  i  f30  sous  les  Ptol^tn^es,  quand  risoDomle  de  poids  exislait  cnttr  Is 
drachtne  d^argenC  et  celle  de  cuivre,  II  en  fut  de  tneme  pour  Totiten  confiMJ^rf 
com  me  unit^  mon^taire  d'argent,  qui  certainetncni  n*a^att  plus  sons  les  Ptol^meo 
le  poids  d*argent  qu*il  repr^sentail  k  T^poque  du  poids  Harris  et  du  poids  dla 
Louvre.  Si  Ton  admcltait  done  que  le  kati,  10*  d'oaten*  <^tail  &  l*^poqtic  At 
notre  ^taloti  de  cuivre  un  peu  plus  lourd  qu"&  P^poque  du  poids  Harris  et  h 
poids  dti  Louvre,  nous  aurions  alors  la  proportion  d'^envlroti  t  i  1410  entre  k 
oiivrc  et  Targetit 

Ajoutons  que  les  sigles*  proprement  dites,  s^arr^teot  dans  1c  papjTOS  S»k' 
It  akin  is  au  tetart^morion  on  dichalque  ptol^tnaiquei  c'es(-i-dire  &  la  demlire 
tnonnaie  d'argent  qu'on  trouve  datib  le  monnayage  aih^nien  de  certatjies  p^rifjd^ 
Le  chalqiie  est  marqu^  par  I'initmie  du  mot  %  (ou  meme  ailleurs x«V  Ne  seniiicr 
pas  parcequ^il  s'agit  d'une  unit^  nouvelle  ?  Quand  Tunit^  ^tait  &  Attiines  Tanncn 
didrachroe,  le  chalque  devait  etre,  com  me  en  Egypt  c,  le  t^lart^odon,  tloait  3a 
sigle  a  un  aspect  totil  special  dans  te  papyrus  p-ec  Sakkakinis.  Dans  le  pftpymt 
demotique  d^Amnsis  le  hazard  vcut  que  les  sigles  ^^s  monnajcs  d*argeiit  s*!ifTct«it 
au  ta*^  du  kati.  Ma;  5  noys  n*avons  pas,  com  me  dans  le  papsrrus  Sakkakin's, 
Tindication  du  chalque.  Nous  ne  savons  done  pas  par  ee  papyrus  le  pnml 
precis  ou  s^ajT^taicut  les  monnaies  d 'argent*  II  nous  parait  probable  que  eiUit 
au  24*  du  kati,  24*=  qui,  k  Athenes^  correspond  it  k  rh^mlobole.  On  sait  que 
dans  les  monnnies  d*Athfrncs,  Th^mjobole*  ainsi  que  Tobole,  portait  soavcfit 
encore  le  mime  re  vers  que  la  dracliihe  et  que  le  didmchme,  alors  que  les  aotnf 
diTtsions,  plus  rtentes  peut-^tre,  se  distinguatent  par  dcs  diff^^rcnco  dc  fevers*. 

Quand  on  ^tudie  dans  le  papyrus  Sakkakinis  les  notations  monftaire^ 
fdrieures  k  la  dracrhmei  on  est  frapp^  de  voir  qu*en  dehors  du  seul  t^tart^frifn 
elles  se  Tap|>ortent  i  deux  nnJt^s  ;  l*^  la  drachme  ou  demididrachme  ;  2°  Tobolt 
En  dcssous  de  la  drachme  vient  la  demi'dracliTne  dont  \n  sigle  peut  se  cotahlfltf 
avec  la  sigle  simple  d'une  obole  ou  la  sigle  double  de  deux  oboles ;  c'esl-i-dltt 
soil  avec  un  trail ,  soit  avcc  deux  traits.  L'obole  elle-m^me  a  sa  demi.  doiit  li 
sigle  semi-circulaire  se  rapprocbe  un  peu  par  le  baut  de  la  sig^le  de  la  deiai- 
drachme,  Le  sigma  final  revit  d'ailleurs  dans  certains  papyrus  de  la  baoqwcdf 
Thebes  exactcinent  la  m^me  forme  que  la  sigle  de  la  demi-dracbme  de  la  mfenc 
^poque,  tandisque  le  ^tgma  du  commencement  et  du  milieu  d<^  mots  pu$iil(l^ 
ftlors  la  forme  circulaire  que  revtt  ^alement  k  cette  m^me  <?poquc  la  sigle  de  I* 
demi-obole.  Ce  que  Ton  appelle  fort  ini proprement  le  t<*(art^oriois— c'eit-i- 
dire  le  quart  d'obole— au  contraire,  ne  rappelle  aucune  let t re  de  I'alphaljet,  o> 
aocune  notation  fractionnaire,  et  semble  figurer,  k  c6t^  de  la  drachme  et  ^ 
robolei  une  troUi^me  unit6  d^autrefois  (rancien  cbalqueavant  la  ^^c^^tisstioa  du 
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CoivTc  chcx.  les  Athenians  et  avant  que  les  Ath Aniens  n'eussent  frapp6  en  argent  des 
pi^es  qui,  n'^tant  plus  aJTisi  qu'un  24*  de  drachme,  nc  repri^scntaieot  pas  meme 
le  poidtfe  d"un  24*  de  notre  franc).  On  sait^  en  effet,  par  Anstophane  combien 
subitcs  ^taieut  parfois  ccs  demon^tisEitions  du  cuivre,  si  iiubitcs  que  le  carapagnard> 
arrival t  an  marche  avec  scs  pieces  de  cuivre,  n*y  pouvait  plus  rien  acheter. 
Quani  aux  petiles  pi^s  dWgent,  elLcs  tcnaicTvt  si  peu  de  place  que,  &e1an  te 
mdme  Arlstophane,  on  n  avail  pas  besoin  de  bourse  pour  les  porter  et  on  les 
teni^l  en  reserve  d^licatemetit  sous  sa  lan^c.  En  Sicilcp  d'ailleurs^  on  nVn 
itsdt  pas  resti^,  commc  k  Athfencs,  \  dcs  pieces  d^argent  valant  moins  d'un  sou* 
Cextaines  monnaies  dWgenr»  fort  fincment  f rappees ^  n*y  repr<^sentent  pas  m^me 
le  poids  qu^umit  cbez  nous  une  pi^ce  d'argtjnt  d'une  valcur  dc  deux  centimes, 
EUes  n'atteignent  pas  en  cfFet  dix  centigmmmes.  II  en  ^tait  de  meine  h  Aradus 
de  Spie,  oil  I'dn  trouve  des  pieces  d^argent  en  drag^ant  le  sable  de  la  plage. 

En   Egypte  on  ne  pajait   pas  ^tre   descendu  dans  les   monnoies    dVrgenl 
b^Lucoup  plus  bos  que  In  moiti^  de  not  re  pi^ce  de  20  centimes. 

(76)  Quant  au  pojds  S0J2  de  Berlin  (voir  j?^y^  Eg^pi&iogiftte,  II,  II,  173  ct 
17S-9)    portant   la  l^gende       ^  ^^j^^at^        et    pesant    141    gr-    iS,   11   se 

<ir>    A    ttom  n 

rappottc,  je  Vm  dcmontr^  d^s  iSSi^  k  une  fraction  de  1  outen  devenue  unite 
mon^tiiirede  compte,  Cette  fraction  in  conn  ue  (analogue  pour  la  formative  re  h 
rfm*  ^n^*  f^nri'  ^^  ^"  Copte  k  p£S^f  pG  €,  etc)  m'avait  sembl^ 
deroU^  £tre  compar^e  i  la  sigle  ^>  **  infi^deure  k  un  quart  et  valant  prvha^knuni 
nahmlitme/^  selon  de  Roug^.  Pensant  alors  uniquement  aux  outen  archaiques 
de  91  grammes  environ,  je  Tavais  iissimil^e  4  ^,  en  le  consid^rant  com  me  un 
poids  de  raccordement  se  rapprochant  du  double  sekel  asiatique,  Toujours  en  y 
y«^n£  tin  sekel,  j'aurais  tendance  maintenant  k  y  voir  le  5*,  ou  double  kati,  ou 
sekel  t^tradnichmet  qui  i^talt  d*un  peu  plus  de  14  grammes  sous  les  premiers 
Ftolim^es — ct  cela  d*autant  pltis  que  la  forme  de  la  fraction  se  rapproche  da 
5*  hi^ratique  et  d^moUque :  Jo  de  ces  5^  d'outen  ou  sekel  feralent  2  outen* 
Mais  on  n^aurait  pas  ^crit  '*  2  outen  **  pour  bien  marquer  qu*il  s^agissait  de  monnaies 
e^dstantes  d*argent  se  rattachant  k  Tancien  argenteus-outen,  et  non  d'un  outen 
pond^r^l}  donl  le  poids  n'avait  probablement  pas  ^t^  abaiss^  en  meme  temps  que 
le  poids  de  cet  argenteus. 

(77)  H  est  vrai  qu*il  s'agissatt  peut-f  tre  alors  d^une  sorte  d*(kbaiige  entre  divers 
objets  mobiUers  et  des  lingpts  de  cujvre  pesdi  en  outen — comme  les  objets  d'or 
pes^s  en  mticn  que  les  grands  Pharaons  rapportaient  de  leurs  conqufites,  et 
g^n^ralement  tous  ks  objets  quel  con  ques  que  Ton  pe^aiL  II  faut  noter,  en  eflfet, 
que  Touten  «?tait  en  Egypte  Punitd  ponderale,  uait^e  pour  touted  les  peste 
quelconqucs— comme  le  talent  et  la  mine  cbet  les  Asiatiques  et  chez  les  Grecs — 
alors  qu*on  ne  voulait  pas  n&mbr^r  une  valeur  en  mi^nnait. 

Nous  noterons  que  comme  monnaie  precise  le  **cuivre"  avail — nous  Tavons 
(Ti  dans  une  des  notes  pr^^^dentes— un  poids  distinct  particulier  au  cuivre  (le 
poids  dti  clialque),  comme  roravait  un  poids  distinct  particulier  k  Tor  (le  poids  de 

(78)  L*un  de  ces  ^talons  melriques  portant  rinsciiption  |  1  (  %^  (HIM  8  M 
VnypiS^IIIIIIo,  *'le  dieu  bon  Thotmb,  aime  de  Ptah— 6  aurei'^^XMl* 
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dyn.)>  p^se  76  gr.  645.    L*autre  portant  Tinscription  J^^  I  O  "^^^^^  ^^ ' 


f^Sr\\\\\,  *Me  roi  Ra  nmat— 4  aurei"  (XII*  dyn.),  p^se  50  gr.  835.  Cda 
.^carte  absolument  ropinion  que  Brugsch  a  exprim^e  {Zet/.,  1889,  p.  8)  en 
{>renant  poor  unites  d'or  les  unites  qui  ^taient  marquees  sur  le  poids  Gol^nischeff, 
qui  avait  ^t^  public  dans  le  2*  n^  de  la  2*  ann^e  de  la  Rnnte  Egyptologiqiu, 
p.  177.  Ces  unites  du  poids  Gol^nicheff  n'ont,  je  Tavais  prouv6  (p.  179,  et 
suiv.)i  aucun  rapport  avec  les  unites  d'or,  puisque  127  gr.  7  r^pondent  sor  le 
poids  GoUnischefT  k  8  unites  de  16  gr.  4,  dont  la  nature  n'^tait  pas  d^sign^ 
par  la  l^gende,  tandis  que  Taureus  avait  12  gr.  80  au  plus.  M.  Brugsch  a 
la  main  malheureuse.  Je  I'ai  d^j^  fait  voir  pour  I'unit^  d'or.  J'en  dirai  autant 
pour  la  mine,  que  les  Egyptiens  n'ont  jamais  connue  avant  les  Grecs,  et  dont  ils 
ne  se  sont  pas  m6me  servi  dans  leur  langue  pour  unit^  de  compte  sous  les  Grecs, 
mais  que  Brugsch  veut  absolument  trouver  j usque  dans  les  textesdu  moyen  empire. 
Voici  les  exemples  qu'il  cite  : — 

O    O    O  _23''^  A^^AAA  A/WNAA  e=i:i=3     CD 

"Silber  als  ^  minen  :  100  pfund,"  au  lieu  qu'il  faut  traduire  :  ''argent  en 
morceaux,  100  outen,"  comme  d'ailleurs  I'avait  fait  autrefois  Lepsius,  et,  d'apres 
lui,  Brugsch  lui-m6me. 

^^^^/wwv^||||    C3    IIIMIIIII 

''  104  pfund  und  5  loth  ^  minen,"  au  lieu  de  :  "  morceaux  formant  104  outen 
Skati." 

i  o  o  o' j^  jlJJi. '-' jr  "^  I  □  A  ©see  nnnn  1 1  o '  "^^ 

*'Silber  in  minen,  1891  pfiind  und  (  loth/'  au  lieu  de :  "argent  en  vases 
(vaisselle  d'argent),  189 1  outen  et  i  kati." 

"Kupfer  en  minen,  1416  pfund  und  I  loth,"  au  lieu  de  :  *' cuivre  en  vases, 
,1416  outen  I  kati." 

"  Silber  als  mine  mit  dem  Gesichte  von  1495  P^nd  und  I  loth,"  ay  lieu  de : 
'* argent  en  cercles  (anneaux),  faisant  outen  1495  ^^  ^^  kati." 

"Gold  eine  mine  mit  12  pfund  .  .  .  loth,"  au  lieu  de :  "or  en  anneaux, 
12  outen  et  ....  kati." 
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" Gold  als mine 50 pfund  und  8  loth,"  au  lieu  de  :  "or  en  anneaux,  50  outen 
etSkati." 

"  Silber  .  •  •  mine  153  pfund,"  au  lieu  de  :  "  or  .  • .  en  anneaux,  153  outen.'* 
000  Ja^  r-tm      III     -^  S  I  -     n  i  Jl         A ^  i  o  o  o 

>\  I  I  I  o   <2<2©^5d  nnniiMs^ 

"Gold  in  minen  gefunden  in  der  handen  der  Meister  Nebst,  silber  in  vielen 
minen  966  pfund  und  |  +  X  (wahrschemlich  6)  loth,"  au  lieu  de :  "  or  en  anneaux 
trouv^  dans  la  main  des  artistes,  avec  argent  en  anneaux  nombreux,  966  outen 
.  .  .  kati." 

Nous  ne  nous  arrSterons  pas  k  un  syst^me  qui  donne  k  la  mine  les  noms  de 
■  *  ,  ^  et  de  -^  ^  ^  — ^mots  parfaitement  connus  et  tout  diffl^rents 
de  sens  dans  la  lexicographie  6gyptienne,— en  attribuant  k  ces  pr^tendues  mines 
les  valeuTS  m^trologiques  les  plus  diverses.  Quant  au  50*  de  mine,  que  Brugsch  a 
retrouT^  dans  le  nom  du  z^se,  kin,  ^ItO,  bien  connus  de  tous  les  ^gyptologues, 
il  n'a  jamais  exists  non  plus  en  Egypt e,  et  ne  r^pond,  du  reste,  k  rien  dans  la 
metrologie  compar^e. 

Je  n*ai,  du  reste,  qu'4  renvoyer  k  une  de  mes  notes  pr^^entes  au  sujet  des 
outen  et  des  kati  d*or  et  d'airain  en  vases  et  en  anneaux.  Ces  vases  et  ces  an- 
neaux ne  sont  estim^s  en  outen  et  en  kati  que  parce  qu'ils  sont.consider^s  comme 
des  lingots,  des  marchandises  ordinaires,  et  non  comme  des  monnaies.  L*outen 
et  le  kati  constituent  en  effet  les  unites  pond^rales  employees  pour  tout  ce  qui  se 
p^,  et  lis  ne  sont  nomm^s  comme  monnaies,  avant  Philopator,  que  pour  Targent. 
(Chabas  en  avait  d6)k  cit^  des  exemples,  bien  ant^rieurs  k  nos  si  nombreux  contrats 
d^motiques  de  toute  p^riode,  et  aux  stales  hi^roglyphiques  contemporaines,  et 
Naville  vient  encore  d'en  publier  d'autres  analogues).  Quant  k  Tor  et  au  cuivre 
monnaies,  lis  formaient  k  Tancienne  ^poque,  nous  Tavons  vu,  des  unites  pond^rales 
sp^ciales,  (Vaureus  et  le  chalque)  qui  ne  rentraient  nuUement  dans  le  poids  de 
Touten.    On  ne  saurait  done  se  tromper  plus  compl^tement  que  Ta  fait  Brugsch. 

Revenons-en  maintenant  k  notre  aureus,  niHr\,  tout  different  de  Taureus-outen 
qui  porte  le  m6me  nom  dans  le  papyrus  Gol^nischeff  et  dans  le  roman  de  Setna. 
Si  Ton  part  de  Touten  et  du  katid'argent,  cet  aureus  nous  indiquerait  la  proportion 
de  I  i  7,  ou  de  I  ji  14  environ,  entre  Tor  et  I'argent,  selon  que  Ton  admet  que  l*unite 
d'or  r^pondait  2l  i  ou  i  2  outen  d'argent  comme  valeur.  Chez  les  Persans  elle 
^tait  de  I  i  13I,  chez  les  Grecs  et  sous  les  Lagides  de  i  ^  10,  et  chez  nous  elle  est 
de  I  ^  15  environ.  C'est  done  cette  proportion  de  i  li  14  qui  nous  semble  la  plus 
vraisemblable— d*autant  plus  que  la  proportion  contemporaine  de  X  li  140  entre 
I'argent  et  le  cuivre  rentrait,  sauf  les  z^ros,  dans  le  m£me  syst^me. 
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(79)  On  saji  que  les  monnaics  d*or  cl  ^'drgent,  loin  d'etre  isonomes  en  Pcrsf. 
y  ^taient  calculus,  m^me  pour  les  potds,  sur  ta  proportion  l^giile  dc  1 3 1,  qyWit 
d^ji  indiqu^e  H^rodotc  Cho&e  cuncu5e»  dans  les  provinces,  ^galetnent  pcn»K£,dt 
TA^ie  M  in  cure  cite  dlait  alors  de  t  k  10. 

(So)  II  en  dtait  de  me  me  k  Athtnes*  L*or  y  etdt  i^onome  ovec  rarEent  le 
X/Jwooi^jr  ^tait  un  didrachme,  c*est*i*dire  exact cment  du  poids  de  ce  didrAcKne 
(ou  kati)  d  ^argent  qui  ^lait  la  pnncipale  monnak'  d'Athines  com  me  b  prindp^f 
monnaie  d'Egypte  h.  cette  ej>oq«e.  Lc  cuivre,  au  coniraire,  i  Athenes  eOEUOc  co 
Egypte,  ^tait  alors  cakul^  sur  un  autre  poids  (cbalquc)  comme  moonaie  findko- 
naire.  11  est  probable  que  du  temps  de  Darius,  en  Egypte  la  proporiiondel'ori 
rargent  ^tait  d6}k  la  proportion  r^gulierc  de  10  i  1  (coming  cntre  raurcui  ct  Tar^ 
gcntcus  dans  le  rottian  de  Setna),  Je  dlrai  plus  ;  1 1  est  u>£me  probable  que  It 
proportion  de  10  k  i  entre  Tot  et  Targcnl,  assimilant  cotnmt  valeur  le  katid'oici 
Toulen  d*argent,  s^^tait  peu  k  peu  i^tablie  d'abord  dans  des  pays  comme  rEg)^^ 
o^  For  ^tait  rcktivement  commun  i  cause  des  mines  d'ot  dont  iious  parlent  Its 
mscriptions  hii:rogl)'phiques  et  du  commerce  de  poudre  d'or  venant  du  Soudaa,  et 
non  dVn  pays,  commc  TAttique,  oii  U  ii*exiatait  que  des  mines  d*argenL  DansUwJi 
les  CIS  le  systemc  mon^taire  etail  a.lors  idcniique  en  Egyptc  et  en  Grirce,  et  m^ 
Chez  les  sjrecs  d'Asie  Mineure,  selon  Xenophon.  II  diaii  ttH  different  en  IVr»c, 
oil  Tor,  plus  rare,  etait  pkts  pr(?cieux> 

(Si )  C'est  k  Tor  marcbandise  que  nous  avons  affaire  dans  un  contrat  de  inarvigc 
de  Tan  11  de  Philometor  dont  j*ai  d^jii  dit  quelques  roots  au  point  de  vat  biod^- 
Eaire  dans  V  Annual  ire  dt  la  Soditi  dt  numiimatiqut  de  1887  (janii'iet,  pp»  45—4^5* 
ct  qui  p^rte  le  n"^  236  k  la  Bibliotb^que  nationalCi  II  s*agit  alors  d'une  ^numexaiicia 
d'objey  mobiiiers  apportiSs  par  la  femme.  Tous  les  premiers  sont  estim^s  sepai^ 
ment  en  monnaies  de  cuiv;e,  dont  la  proportion  Legale  est  dc  340UteQ  pour  2  bti 
d'argent,  et  les  trois  derniers  sont  ^ values  d*apris  leur  meial  en  or  ci  en  argiBi< 
LW  est  de  4  kad  d*argent,  un  autre  de  3  kati  d^argcnt,  un  autre  d*tinticr*€t 
d'une  siJti^me  de  *kaH  d'or.  Vient  cnsuite  raddition  g^nerale  de  tous  les  objet* 
estim^s  en  bronze  pour  370  outen-argcnteus  d*airain,  des  deux  objcts  d^ai^ntj 
^valu^s  k  4  koti  dWgent,  et  du  tiers  et  sixifeme  de  kali  d*or  ^  p  ^  .  Ici  b  sdglc 
du  6*  est  celle  qui  marque  cette  fraction  en  gin^ral,  et  que  nous  avons  ddjk  autw 
dans  les  comptes  du  temps  de  Tahraka.  Ce  n'est  pa^  du  tout  celle  du  diobole  d'ar 
gent,  repr^sentant  le  6*  du  kali  d 'argent,  que  nous  avons  rencontr^  stins 
Amasis  et  que  nous  voyoas  seulc  en  usage  dans  les  comptes  ptolemaiquc5  — bitiu- 
gues  ou  non  —  rclatifs  k  cette  njonnaie  d'argcnt.  Ajoutons  qu*un  tifrs  ct  un 
six  1^ me  de  kali  c*e$t  un  dem  kati  (une  dracbme  d'or),  Mais  on  n*a  pa^  vowlUf  o^ 
plus,  se  servir  de  cette  expression  consacr^e,  qui  aura  it  fait  penser  ii  une  moanwc 
et  non  i  un  poids.  En  1S87  je  m'^ids  rcfus^  i  ad  met  t re  la  possibility  de  2  diol>o^c* 
distincts  —  Tun  pondii-ral,  I'autre  mon^tairc — ainsi  que  la  possibilit*^  de  a  ffaclic"^ 
contbin^es  du  tiers  et  du  siici^me,  au  lieu  du  deml  kati,  ct  j'avais  cjsay?^  de  comg*^ 
"  tiers  et  huitifeme*"  Mais  it  faut  absolument  renoncer  k  interpreter  ainsi  ua  tt*^^ 
iris  clair,  que  je  viens  d^ailleurs  dc  revoir.  C*cst  certaiucment  afin  d'arriveriu^* 
diacretisme,  pour  l*orp  entre  le  poids  et  La  monnaie  qn'on  avait  done  ici atiop**^ 
cclte  curieuse  maniire  dc  compter. 

Dans  not  re  central  de  mariage  de  Tan  12  de  rhilometor  Targent  lui  tn^c*^** 
une  marcbandise  dont  on  indique  le  poids  et  non  restimation.  C'est  pour  cda^I''  ^ 
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pe  sc  sert  pas  dcs  caspressions  **srgent  grave  "  (Ao/  tfkei)  qui  nccompagne  tyu- 
jouis  du  tcuaps  de  T^t^Ion  de  caivre  rmdication  des  unites  de  coiv^pte  en  question, 
quand  il  s'agiL  de  monnaies  d^argi^nt.  On  ne  donne  pas,  non  plus,  le  double  calci] 
en  argeateus  outeu  et  en  shekel  comnie  on  Ta  fait  pour  le^  monnaies  de  cuivre 
dajx-i  ce  m^me  contrat*  Lea  7  kati  d 'argent  sonl  done  ici  ties  poidjj,  et  non  des 
moimaies.  En  effet,  en  cas  de  dksnlution  du  uiarii^ej  la  fern  me  n'avait  pas  i  recla- 
mer  seulement  des  pieces  d'ai^tit  repres^nlant  la  valenr  de  bijoux  apport^s  par 
elle,  mais  ses  bijoux  eux  m^mes  en  nature,  ay  an  I  encore  Icqi  poids  piimitif  et,  pflJ" 
consequent,  n*ayant  paa  subi  de  limagc — pas  plus  qu'elle  n^avait  k  recevoir  nne 
drachme  d'or  en  monnaie  i  la  place  du  bijou  d*or  qu'etle  apportail  et  qui  devait 
Ini  etre  rendu  avec  tout  son  poids.  An  contraire,  pom  les  objets  estimifs  en 
cuivre  rcstimation  faisait  venie,  com  me  elle  le  fit  en  droit  romain  et  en  droit 
fraogals.  Le  maii  en  devenait  done  propria  taire  et  il  i^taH  tenu  i  rendre 
leuT  valeur  en  xnonnaie,  Ces  objets  ne  sont  done  pas  peses,  ils  sont  estim^s  ; 
et  il  est  probable  que  dans  reatimation  de  ceux  de  ces  objets  qui  sont  en 
airaln  on  a  dd  tenir  compte  du  travail,  comme  on  lenait  comptc  de  la  mali^re* 
On  a  tenu  compte  ^galement  dd  travail  pour  un  objet  d^argent  estim^  dans 
le  contrat  de  manage  234  de  Turin,  que  nous  avons  dcji  signal e  p.  2 70  de 
VAHHuaire  de  la  ^cdJle  de  numismatiqm  cH^  plus  haut,  Le  poids  de  ce  bijou 
d*argent  est  indique.  11  s'clevait  A  2  kali,  ce  qui,  avec  Tisononiie  et  avec  la 
proportion  de  t  il  120^  aurait  repri^sentd  24  argenteus-outen  en  monnaie  de  cuivre. 
Of  i*estimation  qui  est  portee  pour  ce  bijou  est  de  25  argenteus,  c'est-i-dire  qu'elle 
dipassc  d'un  argenteus,  d'un  25%  le  tauit  proportionnel  cntre  le  iinJtal  mon^taire 
argent  et  le  m^tal  monetaire  cuivre.  Mais  le  travrail  du  bijou  pouvalt  ais^ment 
repr^senter  comme  valeur  cette  difTdrence  et  I 'estimation  faisait  vente. 

(52)  Comme  je  le  rappelab  d^ja  dans  une  note  de  la  R^u  de  la  SocUti  d£  nu- 
mhmaiique  de  1S84,  p.  54^:  '*  Cette  proportion  de  t  i  120  entre  I'argent  et  le 
cuivre  est  du  resie  celle  qui  subsista  dans  le  monJe  romain  sous  reropire,  M.  Mom- 
leti  a  parfaitement  ^tabli  ce  point  dans  son  Hisigiri  de  la  monnaie  r^main^,  tome 
III,  p.  155  et  suivantes,  II  cite  4  ce  sujet  le  decret  de  396,  donn^  dans  k  code 
Tfa^odosien  {XI,  21,2)1  e  t  dans  le  code  de  Justinicn  (X,29f  i),  desgloses  mondtaires 
grecqnes,  des  inscriptious  latines,  etc,  qui  ne  petiveut  laisser  Sombre  d^un  doute," 
Dans  son  premier  volume  (p»  47)  il  concluait  memc  que  telle  devait  etre  aussi  la 
diflference  de  valeur  venale  du  cuivre  k  Targent  di^h.  sous  les  Ftoleraees.  Mais 
il  pensait  que  les  monnaies  de  cuivre  avaicnt  ii6  tarifees  au  double,  ce  qui  est 
certainement  inexact,  d^apr^s  nos  documents  d^motiques  et  grecs  Lndiqiiai^t  la 
valeur  de  t  k  1 20/* 

(53)  CY*talt  d^autant  moii|s  iftonnant  que  le  pays  d^Assour  et  de  Ninive  ^tait  en 
rmpports  continuels  avec  la  Cholchide,  avec  ces  r^tons  du  Font^  si  riches  en  cur 
qu'on  y  pla^a  b  It^gende  de  la  toison  d^or, 

Cette  proportion  de  t  4  to  entre  i'argent  et  Tor  par  ait  etabUe  par  des  textes 
ass^  notnbreux,  dont  nous  avons  longuement  parlt^,  pp«  554  et  suiv.  (^/^  p»  564  et 
stuv. )  de  VAnnuai're  de  In  SaaJ/J  d£  numisniatique  en  lliSl^  Dans  les  contra ts  de 
veate  d'esclaves  en  Assyrie  au  si^cle  d'As&ourbanipal,  par  exemple,  on  inscrivait 
d'ordinoire  une  amende  contre  quiconque  viendiait  con  tester  les  effets  de  facte* 
Cette  amende  ainsi  rappel^e  et  qui  devait  £tre  impos^e  par  une  lui,  pubqu'elle 
Atna^ait  non  seulement  les  conlractants  eux-m£mes  et  leurs  ayEkOt'Causc,  mail  tout 
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i^iCy  lt«t  de  dK  miBcs  d'aifctii:  ^  I  mine  d'<ir  ik  vener  an  tf ^$ot  d'tm  temple 
Ced  &MM1  coDdoii  fecofmcDl  i  U  propctttioii  dc  i  i  to  cntre  Tor  ct  rargeni  (coounc 
Itt  tC30  aig^stCB!  ^  lo  ftntetis  du  no  man  de  Seina)  et  il  ^ai  remaxquer  que  dc  t(M& 
les  pTOpfwtioo^  c^^tail  ceUe  (|ai  ConTenait  le  mieux  pour  l*tsoDoniie,  c'esi-in^  poor 
qB*Bii  mtee  poids  des  dettx  m^iaojc  ptedeux  portit  ]e  meme  nom  et  repF^scGtlr 
fllie  proportkiti  fixe  de  ^xJcbt  oiiFC  Ics  iDoan&ae£  aiBsi  design  i§e^  Quand,  conunc 
e£ez  k»  FcTsuks  et  ocMime  «ctiielJc3i»eDl  chc£  noa^  m£ine,  le  nipport  de  valcyr 
cBlie  Fof  ct  Tu^getit  ^lail  leprlseiite  pax  tm  chifire  moins  dmple,  on  en  teoait 
facikicai  Ji  s^occnper  pins  de  la  vdeur  que  du  poids  aJofs  qii'on  fnij^l  d«5 
piixcs  puaMles.  Qaex  Ics  Pei^ans,  par  exempte,  apres  DanUi,  aiftsi  que  Va  atm«^ 
lots  dteoiktit,  d'ailkvFS,  H«  Mommsefi,  qtia&d  oo  sdopta  pfincipaleiiieDt  f^ttkii 
d  or,  on  oe  g^a  i'snoen  poids  da  «ekel  i^ue  pour  ce  metals  La  pit^ce  d'aignd 
coosctta  bicn  uasi  difik  riBKge  le  nom  de  sekel  cd  labjlomenj  par  exemplef'-t» 
em  a  la  preuve  dans  les  teates  eau^ormes  de  cette  epoqtie — iiiai£  a^ti  de  reptf^ 
seoter  ccmme  valetu  cxacteiDCiil  le  so*  dti  sekcl  d'or  d^apres  la  proportba  de 
t  i  i3(iK  uwliqu^  d^jA  fsar  H^rodote,  ee  **sekel,  qui  D*et^t  p^  suivunt  la  rigk," 
M  M  £imm§t  ne  pe^it  c|tie  les  a/j  du  seltel  actuel  d'or  ct  de  Taiadeii  f^kel  dWgenu 
La  prcipoitMni  litgplc  itttit  done  derenue,  com  me  ellc  Test  en  Fiance,  in^i^ikbk, 
t»iKil»  qn'^galemcst  en  fiabjrkxiie,  avant  la  ccnqn^te  peiisanej  le  ptia  derormuit 
soBfCm^toejiwrs  d^apr^  k  t^xKttgnoge  iDdiscuiable  des  te^cs  cuD^ifonoc^  nk* 
vi&  pv  Bwe  ffcre,  et  domt  il  feia  bientoi  un  tr»vatl  special.  £n  France  k  b- 
Qfe^tallianc  tie  «'est  pas  traduit  eommc  diet  Ics  Piersans  par  im  calcul  poodeial  }iisi 
vor  VtJt  pm  comme  ^aJon  principal,  mais  an  cootraiie^  par  un  cakul  pondeni 
lias^  sur  Taf^eut,  Aiis&i  notrc  pi^cie  de  2Q  fr*  n'a^i-dle  pas  un  poids  repiescoiant 
im  multiple  exact  de  not  re  unlt^  pond^ralei  le  gtamtne^  tandis  que  k  pike 
d'ufeikt  de  Mit,  (lo'  de  U  [deee  de  20  £r*),  rcpre&cme  cxaciemeDt  10  gramiacs. 
En  Egypte,  k  I'anderinc  epoque^  11  en  ^Cait  de  menne.  LWit^  poDdcralCi  Vantta 
(avec  son  lO^,  le  kali)  servant  d^iimte  ponderale  pcntr  toutes  les  maichaivdiics 
pesables,  se  confondait  a%ec  Tuiiit^  monetaire  de  Targeut  seui.  L'uoit^  cuon^ 
take  du  cuivre  ct  Tunitc  monetake  de  i  or  etaientj  au  contrairei  tout  4  Ml  dis- 
tincles  des  unites  p&nderales  ;  car  tm  les  avail  calculees  d*ftprea  k  valeur  proisor- 
liciiDclle  de>  m^laua  pcur  I'argent  (14  i  t,  ou  I  it  I40)  afin  qu'i  ce  point  de  vw, 
toute  piece  d'or  fut  un  multiple  exact ,  el  loutc  piece  de  cuivre  uoe  fraction  e3(acte 
d^uiie  piicc  d  argeut*  Tout  cda  devait  necessairemeat  dispaiallre  ai-ec  Ics  po- 
portions  coiuii3(xies  de  I  i  to,  et  de  1  il  130,  pcrmettant  unc  pleme  tso&omk  <k  I 
poids  entre  les  un)t£^  de  conipte  dei  m«£taux« 

(£4)  Les  prcinicrcs  mandpaiions  par  krii ^mir  argmi  relatives  4  des  immcubla 
poss^^cs  par  nous  jusqu*)d  sont  dat^  de  Darius*  Mak,  ainsi  que  jc  Tiens  de 
I'^tabUr  dau5  mon  cours  de  droit  egyptien,  c*est  ii  Amasis  quHl  faut  attiibucf  le 
ff  mpUcf  iiicKi  de  Tacte  de  tramstnission  par  cet  ^crit  pour  argent,  qu'il  pcnxiit 
cgalttrtett  pcur  des  alienations  reeUes  oa  fictiveis  des  personncs  ing^naes,  pour  dc& 
consiiiutjoiifi  de  mjci^  des  etnandpaiions,  des  adoptionsp  des  tatmpim^  aas 
jusqu^alors  impossibles  et  dent  il  readit  par  des  amend es  les  effets  inattaqualiJe&i. 
(Vok  le  3*  fasdcule  de  moo  Csrfus  Fapyrpntm.)  Nous  avons  pu  pr^^r  la  daic 
de  ceue  nouvellc  revolution  du  roi  oovateur,  qui,  avec  son  assemblec  de  noubjesy 
avail  M]k  cUbli  le  cens  quinquennal,  dimiiiue  Ic  plus  possible,  suivant  14 
Tiique  demotique,  VtnBucnce  et  les  rcvenus  des  sooctualres,  etc^ 
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.  Cette  dste  sc  place  tr^s  pmboblemcnt  en  Fan  19 — la  d emigre  des  ^tats  gi^is^- 
TtLVL%  convoqu^  par  lui  de  Tan  5  ^  ^^ii  19  scion  la  cbroniqiie«^puisqu€  tes  der- 
m^t%  des  acies  de  transmission  (Mjk  bien  d^form^s)  vout  ju&qu'^  Tan  19  inclusive- 
men  t  el  sont  btent6t  suhth  dt^  premiers  /trtts  jmit  urgent  dont  nous  ^ivons  des 
exemples  en  Tan  32  d'Amasis,  en  Tan  4  de  Psammetique  III,  ct  que  nous  trouvons 
imiqiiement  employes  pour  les  transmissions  d'immenbles  sous  Darius. 

Ajoutons  qu^avant  m^nia  de  snppriiner  r^crit  de  transmission  Amasis  lui  avait 
enleve  sa  confiimalion  por  le  pr^tre  d^Amon,  pretre  du  roi,  qui  ne  figure  plus^ 
que  dans  le  compte  rei^du  de  certains  mariages,  contractus  dans  le  temple,  k  la 
JAjgon  antique,  auxquels  il  pr^sidait  encore,  commc  sous  Psammetique ,  etc^  Mais 
mfroedansce  cas  raulcirite  du  pr^tre  d'Amon  et  du  roi  avait  t ell ement  perdu 
toute  impoztajQce  au  point  de  vue  civil  que  dans  ces  attes  de  c^l^bratior  du  ma- 
riage  sous  Amasis  on  promettait  une  nouvelle  declaration  lors  du  recensement 
quinquennal,  qui  n*existe  nuHemcnt  dans  les  documents  du  mime  genre  du  temps 
de  Psamm(ftique,  et  a  seulement  son  analogue  dans  ce  celebre  interrogatoire 
quinquennal  du  censeur  lomain  :  **  En  ton  ime  et  conscience  as^tu  une  femme 
pour  en  avoir  des  enfants?"  C'est  ainsi  qu'en  Tan  IZ  d*Amasis,  dans  un 
document  que  je  public  en  entieT  dans  mon  volume  actuel  de  droit  6gyptien, 
on  Jit  d'une  part :  **  Le  prftre  d'Amon,  pr^tre  du  roi  flonssant  i  qui  Amon  a 
donn^  la  puissance,  dit :  *  Voudras-tu  femme  conjoint e,  mere  transmettant  Jes 
droits  de  familk,  mon  fi^re  ?*^ — Lui  il  r^pondit  ;  *  Moi  J€  lui  trans mets,  par  don  de 
donation,  en  irf>n.^miision ^  Tacquet  de  ces  choses,pour  ^tablir  quejc  raime  d 'amour 
#  •  ,  «  Terre  et  proprietc  quclconquc  que  j*acquerrai  par  transmission  et  b^r^dit^ 
sefont  A  mes  enfants  que  j'engcndrerai,  et  que  cette  fern  me  enfant  era  en  g^n^ratioa 
d'^|>ouse  depuis  le  5  if  pi  phi  de  Tan  12  du  roi  Amasis  jusqu'^  la  tin  de  ma 
g^n^ration  que  cctle  femme  fera  £tre  en  qualite  d 'Spouse  ^  *' — ct  d'une  autre  part  i 
£n  I'an  15  ''  (trois  a^5  api^.s}  *'      erai  declaration  de  ces  choses,  au  grand  temple/' 

Cette  pr^cupation  de  tout  lalciser  le  plus  possible  est  trb  nettement  mise  en 
lumi^re,  nous  Tavons  dit,  par  la  chronique  demotique  de  Paris*  Citons  en 
quelques  extraits  que  j'ai  donn^  cette  annee  dans  mon  cours  de  droit  ^gyptien  % 

t^-^b/At ti  ^»  r?  »''ir*vJ*'"f^M  ti/>  10  <f  t f ^A(4i  ^  nfn /a5* 
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"  Paroles  qa'ils  ont  m^tees  contre  le  droit  des  temples  dans  le  Ilea  de  justioe, 

"  Les  vaisseaux,  les  bois  de  cbauflagCy  les  lins,  les  ledevmnces  que  I'oo  doonait 
aux  temples  anterieurement  au  regne  da  roi  d*Amasis — ^  Texoeptioii  da  suctnaize 
de  Memphis,  du  sancluaire  d*Heliopolis,  da  sanctaaire  de  Babastis, — ndonoaras- 
semblee  {kebeta  =  H^^p  coftgregatio  de  f  3i>  cangregavH)  i  savoir  :  ne  les  leor 
donnez  pas !  ** 

"  Les  Grecs,  qu*oii  domie  i  eux  lieux  dliabitation  dans  les  terrains  de  la  tore 
de  Sais  !  QuMls  fassent  ^tre  a  eux  ( ^  ^^i  4:  >  t  c'est-JL-dire  qu'ils s'approprient) 
barqaes,  bois  de  chaufiage  (qu'on  donnait  aux  temples).  Qa*ils  awthimi  Imrs 
dieux    '\.lts^llaJ4:). 

"  Pour  le  grain  des  3  temples  d-dessas,  ordonna  I'assembl^,  i  stTOtr :  qn'oo 
le  leur  donne  selon  Tusage  anterienr." 

"  Pour  les  bestiaux  (les  boeufs)  que  Ton  donnait  aux  temples,  anx  temples  des 
dieux,  anterieurement  au  regne  du  roi  Amasis — i  Texception  des  3  temfdes  (d^ 
nommes) — Fassembl^  ordonna  \  savoir :  Partagez  les  dioses  qu'on  leur  donne  I 

"Ceux  que  Ton  donnait  aux  3  temples  d-dessus,  elle  ordonna :  donnesknr 
encore." 

"  Les  bles  que  Ton  donnait  aux  temples  anterieurement  au  r^gne  dn  vk 
Amasis — i  Texception  des  3  temples  (favoris^)— ordonna  Tassembl^  k  saToir: 
ne  les  leur  donnez  pas  ! 

"  Les  pr6tres  qui  font  etre  le  tiers,  qu*ils  le  donnent  ji  lean  dienx." 

(Voir  au  sujet  de  ce  tiers  appartenant  aux  pr6tres  dans  certains  biens  de 
neter  hotep  les  contrats  du  temps  d* Amasis  publics  dans  mon  coors  de'dIoi^ 
^gyptien.) 

"  Alors  qu'on  livrait  en  r^tribusion  [tfbu)  les  bceufs,  les  (lins),  les  blfe,  lei 
autres  biens  que  Ton  donnait  aux  temples  des  dieux  ant^earement  an  ligne 
<1u  roi  Amasis,  ordonnat  Tassemblee  II  savoir :  ne  donnez  pas  aux  dieux ! " 

Aprts  ce  compte  rendu  analytique  d*un  des  decrets  rendus  par  "  I'assembUc" 
d'Ainasis,  notre  auteur  egyptien  en  vient,  toujours  d'apr^s  les  registres  offidcis  des 
temples,  a  donncr  restimation  des  pertes  ainsi  subies  par  les  dieux  en  vertu  des 
nouvelles  lois : 

**  La  valeur  des  biens,  compt(^*e  en  argent  : 

•*Argenteus  (outcn)  six  myriadcs  cinq  cents  trente  deux  et  demie  (deux 
millions  quatre  mille  deux  cents  drachmes). 

"  Pour  les  bles :  dix  myriadcs  deux  cents  dix  (deux  millions  quatre  mille 
deux  cents  drachmes). 

**  Four  les  (bestiaux)  :  quatre  millions  trente  myriadcs  trois  mille  trois  cent  uO- 
(quatre  vingt  six  millions  soixante  six  milles  vingt  drachmes). 

**Pour  cloturer  le  compte,  en  laissant  de  cote  les  bois  de  chauffege,  les  bof"-^ 
de  ....  les  papyrus,  les  embarcations,  selon  la  faction    de  part  {&w6itoipm^  • 
KoOhKovaaQ  du  decret  de  Rosette)  qui  d'apriis  un  autre  livre  :  les  embarcations,^ 
■(et  les  autres)  valeurs." 
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Tout  ceci  nous  est  donn^  d'apr^s  les  "livres,"  ct  le  tcxte  precise  la  chose 
imm^diatement  avant  Textrait  des  decisions  de  Tassembl^e  et  de  lenrs  suites  que 
nous  avons  reproduite  plus  haut  : 

"  C*est  complet  sur  cecL  lis  ont  iciii  (on  a  6crit)  sur  ceci  sans  qu*il  y  ait  de 
reliquat  en  dehors." 

Si  maintenant  nous  voulons  savoir  la  p^riode  pendant  laquelle  Amasis  et  son 
assembl^e  accomplirent  ces  importantes  r^formes,  elle  nous  est  indiqu^  par  un 
autre  passage  de  la  chronique,  pr^c^ant  lui  m6me  celui  que  nous  venons  de  citer  : 


7/V 

'*  Paroles  de  .compte  des  biens :  celles  qui  sont  Rentes  sur  le  r^gistre  des 
choses  enlev^  depuis  Tan  6,  au  mois  de  Thot,  du  roi  Amasis  jusqu'au  jour  oil  il 
attira  un  autre  chef  en  Egypte. 

"  II  mourut  sur  son  trdne.  Celui  qu'il  fit  panrenir  dans  son  pays  y  fit  s*abattre  les 
gens  de  tons  les  peuples  des  pays  du  monde.  On  le  re^ut  comme  chef  Jl  cause 
de  sa  g^n^rosit^  de  coeur.  II  donna  I'Egypte  k  son  satrape — ("^  P  ■»-/«.  3  tf  ^ 
—5-1  ^^^  °  t  Jl  d^signant  aussi  le  satrape  dans  la  Znischrift  de  187 1, 
p.  6)— en  Tan  3,  en  lui  disant :  "  qu'on  m*apporte  les  ^rits  de  connaissance  des 
temples  des  dieux.  Que  les  gens  de  •  .  •  •  m'apportent  les  ors  et  les  Merits  de 
TEgypte.  Qu'on  accomplisse  cela."  Un  Stranger  'J'|{'  dit:  "Qu'on  ^rive  le 
droit  de  TEgypte,  par  ann^,  depuis  Tan  5  du  roi  Amasis  :  le  droit  que  retira  le  roi 
des  temples,  le  droit  que  retir^rent  ici  et  dans  le  pays  les  hommes  qui  domin^rent 
<depais  cette  ^poque)  jusqu*^  Tan  19,  le  droit  qu'ils  avaient  ^tabli  dans  Tassembl^e. " 

*'  On  apporta  cela  k  T^tranger,  chef  du  pays.  Un  proph^te  lui  dit  les  paroles 
qui  ^taient  contenues  dans  ces  Merits  au  sujet  du  domaine  sacr^  {neter  hotep)  et  du 
droit  d'Egypte.  On  en  ^crivit  copie  et  on  envoya  le  livre  ainsi  ^rxt  en  Asie 
<Khar-Syrie).    Tels  sont  ces  Merits. " 

Apr^s  cela  vient  une  attestation  marginale  ddjii  signal^e  par  nous  et  faite  par 
le  scribe,  qui  affirme  avoir  copi^  tout  ce  qui  va  suivre  tr^s  exactement. 

"C'est  complet  pour  ceci,  ce  qu'ils  ont  ^crit  poor  ced,  sans  qu'il  y  ut  en 
dehors  aucon  reliquat.** 
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Cette  attestation  vient  bien  k  sa  place. 

En  efifet,  rien  ne  paratt  plus  sincere  ni  plus  exact  que  notre  chroniqne 
d^motique.  Peut-^tre  n'est-il  pas  inutile  d*en  d^crire  id  la  contexture  g6n6rale 
pour  en  faire  bien  appr^ier  la  port^. 

Ce  pr^ieux  document  (que  nous  avons  public  depuis  longtemps  dans  la  Jiitmi 
Egyptologiqu€^  mais  dont  nous  venons  de  revoir  et  de  corriger  avec  soin  la  partie 
que  nous  donnous  ici)  est,  comme  on  le  voit,  un  fragment  d'un  document  bean- 
coup  plus  complet. 

La  partie  qui  a  ^t^  la  premiere  ^crite  est  celle  qui  se  trouvait  sur  le  verso.  Elk 
comprenait  un  tr^  grand  nombre  de  colonnes,  mais  il  ne  nous  en  reste  que  cinq 
computes— en  dehors  des  fragments  de  deux  autres  aux  extremity  C'^tait  le 
commentaire  historique  d'une  ancienne  proph^tie,  dont  nous  avons  fait,  il  y  a  qoatre 
ans,  une  nouvelle  revision,  communiqu^e  k  la  Switti  tC ArchiologU  biblique^  revision 
que  nous  comptons  bientdt  publier.  Rien  de  plus  exact  au  point  de  vue  historique 
que  les  renseignements  contenus  dans  ce  pr^ieux  commentaire  exeg^tiqne 
d^crivant  les  luttes  des  Egyptiens  contre  les  Perses  depuis  Cambyse  jusqu'i 
la  nouvelle  conquete  persane  du  temps  de  Nechtaneb.  Maspero  dit  dans  son 
histoire  que  Wiedemann  a  iXik  ^gar^  pour  Muth^s  par  la  rhapsodu  tUma^tu^  mais 
il  a  oubli^  de  dire  que  cette  pr^tendue  r^a/j^iV  ne  comme ctait  absolumentaucune 
erreur — ^ainsi  que,  quand  Maspero  ^crivait,  je  Tavais  d^montr^  depuis  longtemps* 
dans  le  2«  N".  de  la  2®  ann^e  de  ma  Revue  Egyptologique^tX,  que  ce  qui  avait 
^gar^  Wiedemann,  ce  n'^tait  pas  la  chronique,  mais  un  trop  rapide  examen  que 
j'avais  fait  d'abord  de  cette  chronique  dans  la  Revue  Archiologique*  En  r6diie 
notre  pr^cieux  papyrus  est  le  seul  document  ^'ptien  qui  nous  donne  des  renseig- 
nements certains  sur  Amyrt^e,  Muth^s,  etc.,  toui  en  pr^cisant  ce  que  nous  savions 
sur  les  autres  r^es  de  cette  p^riode.  Malheureusement,  encore  une  fois,  nous 
n'avons  qu'une  faible  portion  de  ce  verso,  qui,  devait  contenir  aussi  les  r^es 
d' Aprils,  Amasis,  Cambyse,  etc,  etc. 

C*est  juslement  cette  partie  que  nous  n'avons  plus  qui  semble  avoir  inspir^  les 
additions  faites  par  le  possesseur  du  manuscrit,  k  une  ^poque  un  peu  post^rieure. 
Ce  curieux — ce  savant,  crut  bon  de  completer  ce  qu'il  avait  deji  par  une  foule  de 
renseignements,  pris  ailleurs  k  bonne  source.  De  ces  additions,  la  majeure  partie 
aussi  est  maintenant  perdue  par  la  brisure  du  manuscrit.  Ainsi  la  colonne  et 
demie  qui  pr^c^aient  la  note  sur  les  entreprises  d'Amasis  contre  les  temples 
semble  concemer  Aprils,  dont  on  d&rit  la  chute  malheureuse. 

Apr^  Textrait  textuel  fait  aux  registres  des  temples  sur  les  pertes  qn'ils  avaient 
subies  sous  Amasis,  viennent,  Writes  en  sens  inverse,  deux  strophes  po6tiques  sur  les 
malheurs  de  TEgypte,  sur  les  patriotes  qui  s'^taient  refugi^s  dans  les  marais  et 
pr^f(6raient  y  mourir  de  privations  plutoi  que  de  servir  T^tranger.  Enfin,  dans  une 
colonne  ^crite  dans  le  meme  sens  que  les  colonnes  qui  regardaient  d^j4  Amasis, 
nous  trouvons  le  commencement  d'un  tr^  int^ressant  r^cit  anecdotique,  depuis 
longtemps  public  par  moi  dans  la  Revue  Egyptologique^  et  concemant  les  de- 
portements  bacchiques  d'Amasis— H^rodote  nous  en  avait  d^ji  parl^,— pendant 
lesquels  on  lui  contait  de  tr^s  curieux  apologues,  peu  favorables  au  roi  reforma- 
teur,  et  dont  les  conclusions  ^taient  peut-6tre  grosses  de  menaces. 

Ce  qui  est  certain,  en  effct,  c'est  que  le  m^contentement  des  pr6lres  et  d'une 
grande  partie  de  la  population  contre  Amasis  devait  bien  peu  preparer  TEgypte  k 
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sa  lutte  mortelle  contre  la  Perse.  II  se  passa  alors  ce  qui  se  passa  plus  tard  sous 
H^raclius  quand  les  Egyptiens,  Discontents  contre  les  lois  religieuses  de  Justinien, 
r^nnemi  de  leur  culte,  oppos^rent  une  si  faible  resistance  k  Tenvahissement  des 
Arabes. 

(85)  Voir  I^evuc  Egyptolo^que,  II,  II,  pp.  120  et  121,  notes. 

'  (86)  Voir  surtout,  dans  la  circulaire  administrative  du  Louvre  portant  le  N^  62 
dans  la  publication  acad^mique,  ce  passage,  ainsi  rStabli  par  nous  : 

'ArcA^  ^  ^ttav  tuQ  tov  A  L.  '£dv  ik  tiviq  driXi lac  ii^iiifrtv  vx&ypa^ac  xutpic 
r^v  irwapxova&v,  t6  KaOiiKov  riKoc  irapa^txBiitnrai  ix  rHv  <iycvi|ycy/if  vwv  ytvtifid'- 
Ttav  I'mc  tov  a  L.  '£dv  ^f  ric  A-vb  rwv  vrrapxovo&v  ivakti^Oy,  lepoaax^ilffiTai 
ra  KaOfiKovTa  riKti  ry  lyKti^ti, 

(87)  Pas  plus  que  je  me  crois  plus  fort  hellSniste  que  les  ^diteurs  de  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Gracarum,  dont  j'ai  corrig^  bien  des  textes,  etc. 

(88)  Je  crois  entrevoir  ici  ^  s  c  ce  qui  joint  k  a/c,  si  la  somme  pay^e  pour 
repr^senter  ri/t^y  <nrvpi9»v  Koi  raXXa  dvtiKufiara  est  la  m6me  qu'un  peu  plus 
haut,  donnerait  un  total  de  6  drachmes,  le  double  de  ce  qu*on  pale  pour  la 
Kvr/ipd,  et  un  peu  moins  de  moiti^  de  ce  qui  est  exige  en  cas  de  xpoQ  dpyvpiov  itv&v. 
Tout  ceci,  du  reste,  ne  figurait  pas  dans  le  passage  d^jk  cit^  de  ma  Revue 
Egyptologique,  Si  on  admettait  d'ailleurs  qu*apr^  le  l^'  chifTre,  k  la  fin  de  la 
ligne  du  papyrus,  dans  un  lacune  tris  sufiisante  pour  cela,  on  doive  supposer  un 
autre  article  tel  que  celui-ci  cic  icarayitfyioi/,  ce  que  tendrait  k  faire  penser  la  trace 
de  la  lettre  e  initiate,  et  pour  cet  article  une  somme  de  2  drachmes  peut-£tre, 
sommSe  ou  non  avec  le  prix  des  paniers  et  des  autres  irais,  on  arriverait  k  un 
chi&e  qui  se  raprocherait  encore  plus  du  chifTre  total  rutv  itvUv  wpog  dpyvpiov, 

(89)  Je  crois  que  le  droit  de  mutation  rentre  dans  la  catSgorie  des  ruv  wpdt 
dpyvpiov  teivtfv,  dont  il  est  question  dans  la  circulaire  administrative  cit^e  plus  haut. 
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MASONS*  MARKS  AT   AI^HADHR  (HATRA). 

Hammersmith,  W., 
Dear  Mb.   RvLAKDS,  faxuawy  zzad,  fl 

The  recent  publication,  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  of  Mr  R»  Phen^  Spiers*  valuable  paper  on  Sassanian 
Architecture,  has  re-awakened  the  interest  I  have  always  felt  ia 
certain  marks  met  with  on  the  stones  of  the  great  buttding  at 
Al-Hadhr  (ancient  Hatra).  My  impression  is  that  there  must  be 
some  meaning  in  these  marks.  Sir  Henry  Austin  Layard  apjieaji 
to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  mere  building  marks,  but  they  are  ■! 
not  on  all  stones,  and  when  present  a  certain  prominence  is  given 
to  them  so  as  to  at  once  attract  the  eye.  In  "  Notes  on  the 
Ruins  of  the  Palace  at  Al  Hather"  (Hadhr),  communicated  \^ 
the  Rt,  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Layard,  G.C.B.,  and  published  by  Mr, 
Spiers,  from  a  MS.  preserv^ed  in  the  library  ofthe  R  ryal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  writer  says  as  follows  ; — 

**Mr,  Ainsworth,  in  his  memoirjhas  mentioned  the  pecuharmarb 
which  are  to  be  found  on  almost  every  stone  employed  in  the  build- 
ings of  Al  Hather,  and  has  given  representations  of  many  of  them; 
he  seems  to  attribute  some  mysterious  meaning  to  them,  I  have 
found  similar  marks  on  numerous  buildings  of  the  Sassanian  epochj 
for  example,  at  Bisutun  and  Ispahan.  In  the  latter  city  I  was  first 
induced  to  look  for  Sassanian  ruins  by  seeing  these  marks  upon 
stones  employed  in  modern  edifices,  and  I  soon  succeeded  in  finding 
several  fine  Sassanian  capitals,  I  believe  these  marks  to  be  purely 
fancifulj  and  not  to  be  the  letters  of  any  particular  alphabet,  letters 
from  a  variety  of  alphabets  may  be  traced  amongst  them*  They 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  building  purposes j  and  not  to  h*'i^'€ 
reference  to  religion  or  astronomy,  They  are  on  the  face  of  tl^^  , 
stones,  in  the  centre,  each  stone  being  provided  with  one  mark."      ■ 

Now,  I  did  not  attach  any  mysterious  meaning  to  these  tnarb» 
but  what  I  wanted  to  show  was  that  they  had  a  meaningp  and  ^^^ 
notj  as  Sir  Henry  Layard  opines,  "  purely  fanciful,"  or  merely  **  ^^ 
for  building  purposes,"  although  I  am  by  no  means  so  sure  upon  tbe 
latter  point.  But  if  so,  they  would  be  Masonic,  and  have  tiot 
Masonic  signs  a  meaning?  Experience  shows  that  the  Aacieflts 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  using  signs  without  a  meaning. 
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Dr.  Ross  gives  some  examples  of  the  writings  on  the  wall  at 
p.  470  of  the  loth  volume  of  the  Joum.  Roy,  Geo,  Society, 
(Bye-the-bye,  Mr.  Spiers  is  in  error  when  he  says,  "Sir  Henry 
Layard's  description  of  these  details  will  be  found  on  page  27, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  both  Ross  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  were  indebted 
for  their  drawings."  Now,  Dr.  Ross  visited  the  place  in  1836  and 
1837,  and  the  details  and  ground  plan  of  the  city,  attached  to  a 
memoir  by  Capt.  Blosse  Lyncli  on  "the  Tigris  between  Baghdad 
and  Mosul,"  were  his  own.  Sir  Henry  Layard's  and  my  visit  to 
the  ruins  was  not  made  till  1840.) 

Dr.  Ross  looked  upon  these  marks,  like  Sir  Henry  Layard,  as 
the  builders'  number,  "as,"  he  adds,  "they  are  seen  in  the  midst  of 
broken  walls,"  where  they  could  not  have  been  exposed  when  the 
structure  was  perfect  But  this,  strange  to  say,  does  not  agree  with 
what  I  myself  and  Sir  Henry  Layard  observed.  In  a  note  to  my 
memoir  (p.  13,  Vol.  Xl^Joum,  Roy,  Geo,  Society)^  I  say,  "  the  letters 
were  generally  about  one  or  two  inches  in  size,  and  carefully  sculp- 
turedi  one  in  the  centre  of  the  face  of  each  stone;"  and  in  the  memoir 
(penned  in  1846)  attached  to  Mr.  Spiers*  Paper,  Sir  Henry  Layard 
says  of  the  marks,  letters  or  signs,  "They  occur  on  the  face  of  the 
stones,  in  the  centre,  each  stone  being  provided  with  one  mark." 
What  I  myself  said  respecting  the  marks  was  to  the  following 
effect: — 

"  Every  stone,  not  only  in  the  chief  building,  but  in  the  walls 
and  bastions  and  other  public  monuments,  when  not  defaced  by 
time,  is  marked  with  a  character,  which  is  for  the  most  part  either  a 
Chaldaic  (Khaldi)  letter  or  numeral.  But  some  of  them  could  not 
be  deciphered  either  by  Mr.  Rassam  (Esau  Rassam),  or  by  a  Jewish 
Rabbi  of  Jerusalem,  whom  we  consulted  at  Mosul ;  for  it  is  necessary 
to  remark  that  the  Chaldeens  or  Chaldees,  since  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  have  uniformly  adopted  the  Syriac  lettenrs,  which  were 
used  by  the  Apostles  and  fathers  of  the  Church,  regarding  the  pagan 
writing  (or  Tergum  as  they  call  it),  as  an  abomination.  The  Jews, 
however,  who  learnt  it  in  their  captivity,  have  retained,  except  in 
their  Talmud,  and  some  other  works  written  in  the  Hebrew  character, 
the  use  of  Chaldean  letters* 

"  Some  of  the  letters  at  Al  Hadhr  resembled  the  Roman  A,  and 
others  were  apparently  astronomical  signs,  among  which  were  very 
common  the  indent  mirror  and  handle  V  emblematic  of  Venus, 
the  Mylitta  of  the  Assyrians,  and  Alitta  of  the  Arabians,  according 
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to  Herodotus ;  and  the  NAni  (Hyde,  p.  92)  or  Nannaia  (Rawlinsan, 
Journ.  R^y,  Gea.  Sodety^  Vol  IX*  p.  43),  of  the  Syrians, 

'*  Mr.  Ross  makes  a  mistake,  which  it  is  important  to  cortect, 
when  he  says  that  these  letters  are  only  seen  in  the  midst  of  broken 
walls,  where  they  could  not  have  been  exposed  when  the  structure  wis 
perfect.  It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  prominent  situation  which 
they  occupy  in  the  interior  of  the  great  halls  and  sanctuaries,  that 
their  object  was  much  more  important  than  a  mere  arra^ngement  of 
the  stones, 

*'  The  characters  alone  indicate  their  antiquity,  and  as  to  their  use, 
they  appear  to  have  a 
distant  relation  to  prac- 
tices carried  to  a  further 
extent  by  the  Assyrians 
T^nd  Babylonians,  and 
by  the  Egyptians.  In 
whatever  obscurity  the 
meaning  of  these  signs 
or  letters  may  be  now 

involved,   they  still  pos-  Copied  bit  Mk*  AtMswoKTic 

sess  great  interest  to  the  archasologist  as  proving  the  Chald^ 
OTgin  of  the  building  in  question." 

This  latter  statement,  in  view  of  the  general  Sassanian  character 
of  the  building,  must  be  modified.  The  Sassanians  when  in  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia  may  have  employed  Assyrian  masons^  or  they 
may  have  used  the  Assyrian  or  Khaldi  alphabet  marks  or  signs.* 
I  have  given  some  forty       ^^   __   .     -  _         ^       ^*s.   j 

1  \j n  __)>  o^ 


examples  of  these  marks 

in    the    memoir    above 

alluded   to,  and  I  now 

enclose  copy   from   my 

original    note    book   of 

the  same  marks  as  made 

on  the  spot,   some  by 

myself    and    some    by  Copied  ay  Mr,  RA^^iAvi. 

Mn  Rassam^  so  that  no  error  may  creep  into  thetr  representatioo 

■as  engraved. 

♦  The  **  Mission  to  the  Assyrians "  tinder  the  siusptc^  of  His  Qtwot  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  have  adopted  that  name  both  for  the  Khaldis  and  the 
so  ^Ued  Nestorians,  The  first  were  only  so  caUcd  when  they  were  converted  lo 
Koman  Catholicism,  the  L 
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My  object  in  doing  this  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  your  opinion 
or  that  of  any  of  the  learned  members  of  the  Society  of  Bibhcal 
Archaeology  to  whom  you  may  be  kind  enough  to  show  them,  as 
to  their  meaning,  if  any. 

The  art  of  decyphering  ancient  writings,  as  for  example  in  the 
Hittite  inscriptions,  has,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  attained 
to  a  perfection  unknown  in  1840,  and  some  new  light  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  marks  when  seen  by  competent  observers. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  Francis  Ainsworth. 
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THE    ANCIENT   EGYPTIAN    YEAR. 
By  F.  L.  Griffith,  F.S.A. 

From  the  Middle  Kingdom  onwards  the  inscriptions  infonn  us 
of  a  year  of  365  days,  which  consisted  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days 
each,  making  360  in  all,  supplemented  by  five  days  at  the  end.  It  is 
generally  supposed  also  that  the  regnal  dates  were  calculated  on  the 
same  year.  I  do  not  myself  know  of  any  evidence  from  which  the 
exact  length  of  the  regnal  year  in  the  early  times  of  Egyptian  history 
can  be  ascertained.  Professor  Brugsch  has  already  noted  that  the 
supplementary  days  nei^er  occur  in  regnal  dates :  what  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  is  the  existence  of  a  year  of  360  days,  perhaps  already 
obsolete  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  yet  leaving  at  least  a  number  of 
distinct  traces  of  its  former  prevalence — a  year,  the  definite  existence 
of  which  Professor  Brugsch,  while  searching  for  a  short  year  and  a 
lunar  year,  in  his  great  and  invaluable  work  on  the  Egyptian 
calendar,*  as  well  as  in  his  latest  utterances,!  appears  absolutely  to 
ignore. 

The  word  -I      ,   "  year,"  in  later  times  was  beyond  all  question 

applied  to  the  period  of  365  days,  but  still  denoted  in  certain 
calcndrical  expressions  the  year  of  360  days.     The  supplementar)' 

days  were  called  ^t      ^  [       ,    "  the  five  (days)  added  to  the 

year," J   and  the  last  day  of  the  twelve  months — the   360th  day 

immediately  preceding  the  supplementary  days,  was  still        <=>r^  |  o, 

"  the  end  of  the  year."§  If  we  require  any  further  proof,  we  have  ii 
in  the  contract  inscription  at  Asyiit,||  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  where  it 
is  stated  that  the  technical  meaning  of  "  a  day  of  the  temple  "  was 
3  60  of  its  annual  revenue  in  food.     All  this  points  decidedly  to  a 

*   Thesaurtis  Inscriptionum  Aigyptiacarunti  W*  Abtheilung. 
t  ^'Ei:yptologiCy  p.  317  ff,  and  especially  p.  347  flf. 

X  Professor  Brugscli  misses  the  point  in  the  translation  of  the  name,  "die 5 
iil)crschiissigen  Tage  des  Jahrcs  "  (the  five  surplus  days  OF  the  year). 

§   Thesaurus^  p.  478,  where  the  Professor  perfectly  recognises  the  meaning. 
II  Griffith,  Inscriptions  of  Siut^  Tomb  I,  11.  287  and  300. 
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year  of  360  d^ys  having  preceded  that  of  365  days  :  the  nomenclature 
of  the  latter  was  in  fact  founded  upon  that  of  the  former,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  bare  twelve  months. 

The  Egyptians,  with  their  cloudless  slcy  and  regular  seasons^ 

must  have  observed  the  solar  and  lunar  periods  from  the  earUest 

times.     The  sun  gave  them  days,  the  moon  gave  them  months,  the 

sun  again  {with  the  Nile)  gave  them  years  divided  into  three  seasons. 

When  they  endeavoured  to  reduce  days,  months,  and  years  into  one 

scheme  for  the  exact  notation  of  time,  they  found  sundry  difficulties 

to  contend  withj  for  the  days  would  not  precisely  fit  into  the  months, 

nor  the  months  into  the  years,  and  it  would  have  been  absurd  for 

them  to  split  up,  e.g.^  the  last  day  of  a  month,  and  give  half  of  it  to 

the  next.    Europeans  have  solved  the  difficukies  by  devising  months 

of  unequal  length,  by  dropping  a  day  in  Leap  Year,  and  so  forth  : 

the  Eg>^itians  in  their  simplicity  naturally  sought  for  regularity  and 

round   numbers  in   their  notation  of  time,  and  avoided  the  arith* 

nieticat  difficuhics  of  irregular  months  by  sacrificing  the  true  coin- 

dence  of  the  seasons.     This  sacrifice  raised  no  real  difficulties — the 

seasons  were  one  thing,   the  notation  of  days,  months,  and  years 

another.      The  month  of  June  w^ith  us,  implies  summer  ;  to  them 

the  ** first  month  of  harv^est,"  the  "second  month  of  dry-land  "  no 

longer  gave  the  idea  of  seasons,  but  only  the  measured  iimf'^  although 

the  names  were  still  taken  from  the  seasons.    The  agriculturist  could 

still  reckon  his  seasons  as  an  independent  calculatLOHp 

The  word  for  month,     ,        ^  ,  y^^^ ,   denoted  by  the  crescent 

of  the  moon,  proves  beyond  a  dnubt  its  lunar  origin.  The  lunar 
month  from  new  moon  to  new  moon^  or  however  else  it  may  have 
been  reckoned,  is  strictly  twenty-nine  and  a  half  days  :  the  con* 
venient  round  number  of  thirty  days  lay  very  close  to  it,  and  was  of 
couTse  taken  as  the  standard  month.  The  solar  year  is  365 ^  days 
(more  difficult  to  observe  than  the  lunar  month,  the  intervals  being 
longer),  so  that  360  days  or  twelve  of  the  months  was  a  very  con- 
venient and  reasonable  approximation  to  it.  The  months  of  the 
vague  year  were  still  apportioned  amongst  three  nominal  seasons 
(inundation,  dry-land,  and  harvest)  of  four  months  or  1 20  days  each, 
and  so  they  remained  in  the  later  vague  year  of  365  days. 

Besides  the  divisions  of  the  year  there  were  two  multiples  of  it, 
iphich  however  do  not  appear  in  the  ordinary  calculations  of  time. 
One  of  these  is  the  royal  jubilee  of  30  years    I        _  Ul|f,l ,  the  other 
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the  ftft  V.  ^§  ^^  ^2°*  years,  evidently  a  dual  form.  Such 
multiples  do  not  belong  to  mere  arithmetic,  which  in  fgypt 
proceeded  by  powers  of  10  and  2,  but  must  have  some  special  rwon 
d'itre.  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  reproduce  in  years  the  month 
and  season  of  30  and  120  days :  but  I  must  add  that  there  is  no 
year  of  years  (360  years).  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  bring  these 
periods  into  connection  with  the  periods  of  coincidence  between  the 
360-year  of  12  approximate  lunar  months  and  the  year  of  true  lunar 
months.  For  instance,  the  latter  would  consist  of  354  days  +  8*8 
hours,  and  the  difference  in  30  years  would  come  out  as  a  number 
oi  complete  days  to  be  deducted  {viz,^  180  days  or  half  a  year  minus 
1 1  days)  so  as  to  regain  the  starting  point ;  but  for  this  and  other 
coincidences  which  I  have  noted  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to 
sliow  intention.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  is  that  by  neglecting  the 
8  8  hours  we  arrive  at  a  whole  year's  revolution  (6  x  60  days)  in  60 
years  (the  single  //«/);  and  some  misguided  priest  may  have  calcu- 
lated the  coincidence  of  the  true  year  in  this  incorrect  fashion  and 
have  raised  the  period  of  60  years  to  a  semi-sacred  significance  on 
the  strength  of  his  bad  astronomy  ;  although  at  the  expiration  of  the 
60  years,  when  the  error  of  8*8  hours  would  have  risen  to  22  days,  his 
prophecy  could  easily  have  been  proved  false.  But  it  is  time  to 
leave  these  useless  speculations. 

The  addition  of  five  days  to  the  year  was  a  very  great  improve- 
ment. The  lunar  year,  or  year  of  months,  was  indeed  forsaken,  but 
the  exact  solar  year  was  approached  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
day,  and  this  too  with  very  little  complication  of  the  arithmetic  :  the 
months  were  still  all  equal,  with  30  days  in  each,  and  only  the  5  da\s 
at  the  end  of  each  year  liad  to  be  thought  of  besides,  instead  of  our 
tedious  additions  of  28  or  29,  30  and  31  days. 

It  is  probable  that  vry,  ^tp  mpf,  which  seems  to  have  meant 
several  different  things,  in  the  XII th  dynasty  calendrically  denoted 
the  first  day  of  the  month  Thoth  (or  New  Year's  day),  of  the  365 
year.  That  fact  we  gather  from  the  contract  inscription  at  Asyu^ 
where  the  last  of  the  supplementary  days  is  the  "  night  of  up  rnPU\ 
and  it  is  followed  by  the  day  of  ///  rnpt.      On  the  other  hand 

•    Thesaurus^  p.  203  ff. 

t  I  take  this  tt»  he  a  kind  of  *'  vigil,"  the  night  being  spent  in  watching  ^*'^ 
the  New  Year  to  Ix'  ushered  in  at  the  dawn  of  Nov  Year's  day  :  there  was  ^'^'^ 
night  of  Uag  preceding  the  day  of  Uac. 
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^^■l  ffi  rfipt  may  be  the  old  New  Yearns  day  of  the  360  year. 
Both  up  rnpt  and  ^  rttpty  howevexj  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Old  Empire,  where  there  is  no  other  trace  of  3  365  year.  The 
abundant  lists  of  funereal  feast-days,  which  are  silent  about  the 
supplemental  days  under  the  Old  Kingdom,  between  the  beginning 
and  the  middle  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  announce  iheni  in  at  least 
three  places,  at  Ben i- Hasan,  Asyut  and  Abydos  \  and  thereafter 
they  are  frequently  mentioned-    It  may  be  that  this  is  not  accidental 

tl  have  now  reached  my  real  aim  In  writing  this  paper  \  namely, 
suggest   an   explanation   for    the  **  long  year  and   short   year" 

"^^   which   are   mentioned  amongst    the    festivals    in   the 

Xllth  dynasty  inscriptions  of  Chnemhotep  II  *  at  Beni-Hasan — and 
nmvktrt  tht. 

T  cJiink  it  very  probable  that  the  years  are  those  of  360  and  365 
days  respectively,  and  not  impossible  that  the  Early  Middle  Kingdom 
was  the  short  period  of  transition  when  both  were  recognized. 

A  passage  In  the  inscriptions  of  Sin t  (Tomb  IV,  I  83)  takes  back 
the  histor>'  of  the  five  supplementary  days  as  far  as  the  Heradeo- 
polite  dynasties  (IX-X),  and  it  should  be  observed  that  their  con* 
nection  with  the  Osirian  myth  (as  birthdays  of  the  deities) t  implie 
a  very  ancient  origin  for  them. 


PosTSCKiPT.— I  find  that  in  1881 J  Professor  Krall  stoutly  upheUI 
much  the  same  views  with  regard  to  a  year  of  360  days  and  the 
origin  of  the  ^f/  and  (itnti  periods.  If  I  had  known  the  drift  of  his 
memoir  I  should  not  have  considered  it  necessar)^  to  write  my  hasty 
protest ;  but  as  he  seems  to  stand  alone  amongst  recent  writers,  the 
above  i^emarks  may  be  of  some  use.  I  should  add  that  Professor 
Bnigsch  would  identify  the  "  great  year  "  and  the  "  lesser  year ''  with 
the  true  solar  and  lunar  years  of  365^  and  344^  days :  this  idea  is 
by  no  means  unreasonablcj  but  the  two  civil  years  of  365  and  360 
days,  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  early  times, 
iiave  better  claims. 

t*  Tomb  No.  3  of  the  Archxological  Survey ;  most  of  the  ins^riptiops  are 
-.isidy  well  known  by  ihe  publication  in  Lcpsius*  Denkmiikr^  II,  lij  ff.  llie 
calendrical  feasts  Are  trealcd  by  Bnig-icb  in  his  Tktsaurm^  Vol  H,  paisim. 

•   t  See  jE^pish^i^  p.  362. 
t  "  Sludien  lur  gcschlchte  des  alien  Aegyplen  1,"  m  Si/zi4Hgs^ickia  i,  Wkn. 
At^.  £  WiSsms€^a/UH,  Vol.  XCVIIL 
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NOTE. 
By  p.  le  Page  Renouf. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  his  dissertation  On  the  various 
Years  and  Months  of  the  Egyptians^  Dr.  Hincks  established,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  best  Egyptologists  of  the  day,  two  *  positions,' 
as  he  called  them;  the  first  of  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
M.  de  Roug^ — 

1.  "That  all  the  native  Egyptian  kings  counted  the  years  of 
their  reigns  from  their  respective  accessions  .  .  . ;  and  not,  as 
Ptolemy  counted  the  reigns  of  the  kings  in  his  canon,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  year,  nor  from  the  commencement  of 
any  other  sort  of  year." 

2.  "  That  the  regnal  years  of  the  native  Egyptian  kings  consisted 
of  twelve  months,  or  360  days  only ;  so  that  the  commencement  of 
each  regnal  year  after  the  first  was  on  a  day  of  the  civil  year 
five  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  regnal  year, 
and  so  that  73  regnal  years  would  be  equal  to  72  civil  years." 

The  same  day,  consequently,  may  belong  to  the  i2tb  year  of 
the  king  according  to  Egyptian,  and  to  the  13th  according  to  the 
Greek  reckoning.  M.  RevJllout  is  a  better  judge  than  myself  as  to 
whether  this  consideration  solves  the  contradiction  between  the 
Egyptian  and  Greek  dates  of  the  demotic  contract  which  he  has 
been  translating  and  discussing  in  these  pages. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Griffith  in  most  of  his  remarks,  and  not  least 
with  what  he  says,  about  certain  useless  speculations.  But  indubit- 
able historical  analogies  deserve  consideration. 

Now  the  Persians  until  the  downfall  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty 
had  a  year  of  365  days  exactly  like  the  Egyptian.  It  consisted  of 
twelve  months,  of  thirty  days  each,  together  with  fi\t  supplementary' 
days.  And  like  the  Egyptians  they  had  a  period  of  120  years.  For 
what  purpose  ? 

A  year  of  365  days  involves  the  loss  of  a  quarter  of  a  day  yearly  ; 
therefore,  of  an  entire  day  every  four  years,  and  of  an  entire  month 
at  the  end  of  120  years.     The  Persians  would  not  intercalate  a  day 
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into  any  of  the  months,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  order  of  their 
festivals  and  of  their  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  so  they  waited  until 
they  could  intercalate  an  entire  month,  and  then  the  year  was  once 
more  brought  into  harmony  with  the  course  of  nature. 

Did  the  Egyptian  secular  period  5  '^  vv  ffff  T?y      i^€ntd  of 
1 20  years  serve  such  a  purpose  ? 

•  We  have  no  evidence,  one  way  or  the  other,  but  the  supposition 
is  not  without  its  intrinsic  probability,  and  all  chronological  compu- 
tations which  leave  it  out  of  consideration  are  necessarily  imperfect. 


The  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  9, 
Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  Tuesday,  sth 
•April,  1892,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  following  Paper  will  be 
read  : — 

P.  LE  Page  Renouf  {President),      "The  Egyptian  Book  of  the 
Dead."    Continuation  of  translation  and  commentary. 
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NOTICES. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Society  become  due  on  the  ist  of  January 
each  year.  Those  Members  in  arrear  for  the  current  year  are 
requested  to  send  the  amount  j£i  is.  at  once  to  the  Treasurer, 
B.  T.  BosANQUET,  Esq.,  Lloyds'  Bank,  Limited,  54,  St  Jaroes*s 
Street,  S.W. 

Papers  proposed  to  be  read  at  the  Monthly  Meetings  must  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  preceding  month. 

Members  having  New  Members  to  propose,  are  requested  to  send 
in  the  names  of  the  Candidates  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  month 
preceding  the  meeting  at  which  the  names  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Council. 

A  few  complete  sets  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  can  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  W.  Harry  Rylands,  ii, 
Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

The  Library  of  the  Society,  at  11,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
W.C,  is  open  to  Members  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
between  the  hours  of  1 1  and  4,  when  the  Secretary  is  in  attendance 
to  transact  the  general  business  of  the  Society. 

As  the  new  list  of  members  will  shortly  be  printed.  Members  are 
requested  to  send  any  corrections  or  additions  they  may  wish  to  have 
made  in  the  list  which  was  published  in  Vol.  VIIL 
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TWENTY-SECOND   SESSION,   1891-92. 


Sixth  Meetings  ^th  Aprils  1892. 
P.  LE  PAGE  RENOUF,  Esq.,  President. 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  President  referred  to  the  death  of  a  former  Vice- 
President  of  this  Society,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  H. 
Gregory,  K.C.M.G.,  who  died  in  London  in  his  76th  year, 
on  the  6th  March. 


The    following   Presents  were   announced,    and   thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 

From  the  Author : — Lion  de  Lantsheere.     De  la  race  et  de  la 
langue  des  Hittites.    Bruxelles.     8vo.     1891. 

From  the  Author: — M.  de  Rochemonteix.     La  prononciation 
modeme  du  Copte  dans  la  Haute-]6gypte.    Paris.    8vo.    1891. 
Extrait  des  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  de  linguistique  de  Paris. 
Tome  VII. 
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From  the  Author: — Emilio  Cuervo.     Estudio  sobre  el  sistema 

evolucionista.     8vo.     Bogoti  (Colombia).     1891. 
From  the  Author: — ^Theo.  G.  Pinches.     Inscribed   Babylonian 
Tablets  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Peek,  Bart.     Translated 
and  explained  by  Theo.  G.  Pinches.     London.     4ta     2  parts. 
1888. 

Engraved  Cylinder-seals  and  Signets  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Henry  Peek,  Bart     Described  by  Theo.  G.  Pinches.     Lon- 
don.    4to.     1890. 
From  the  Author: — Dr.  A.  Wiedemann.     Kleinere  Inschriften 
aus  dem  Museum  Guimet  zu  Paris. 
Zwei  Sargfragmente  aus  Theben. 
Kleine  Inschriften  aus  dem  Museum  zu  Karlsruhe. 
Inedirten  aegyptischen  Inschriften  des  Louvre. 
8vo.     Bonn.     1891-92. 
From  the  Author : — Dr.  A.  Wiedemann.     Das  Blut  im  Glauben 
der  alten  Aegypter. 

From  Am  ur-quell.    Monatschrift  fiir  Volkkunde.    Ill  Band. 
IV  Heft.     8vo.     1892. 
From  the  Author : — Prof.  E.  Revillout     Post-Scriptum  k  annexer 
k  mon  m^moire  sur  notre  nouveau  papyrus  d'Hyp^ride.     Folio. 
1891. 
From  the  Author :— Rev.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  S.J.     Degli  Hittim  o 
Hethei  e  delle  loro  migrazioni,  recerche  di  archeologia  Biblico- 
italica.     Chap.  XVII. 

Civiltk  Cattolica,  Serie  XV.     Quad.  1002.     19  Mar.  1892. 

The  following  Candidates  were  submitted  for  election, 
having  been  nominated  at  the  last  Meeting,  ist  March, 
1892,  and  were  elected  Members  of  this  Society : — 

Charles  J.  Redshaw,  23,  Woodstock  Road,  Poplar,  E. 

Harry  R.  Hall,  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  1 3,  Chalcot 

Gardens,  N.W. 
J.  H.  Tritton,  36,  Queen's  Gate  Gardens. 
Charles  Gatehouse,  Westwood,  Noctorum,  Birkenhead. 

The  following  Candidate  was  nominated  for  election  at 
the  next  meeting,  3rd  May,  1892: — 

W.  M.  Bothwell,  A.K.C.,  27,  Mansfield  Road,  N.W. 
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A  Paper  was  read  by  P.  le  Page  Renouf  {President)  in 
continuation  of  his  former  Papers  on  the  Egyptian  Book  of 
the  Dead.  A  Translation  with  commentary  of  the  following 
Chapters. 

Remarks  were  added  by  Dr.  Gaster,  Rev.  A.  Lowy, 
Mr.  Geo.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.,  Rev.  James  Marshall,  Mr.  James 
Offord,  and  the  President. 

Thanks  were  returned  for  this  communication. 


CORRIGENDA. 

The  line  W.A.I.  III,  61,  34a,  cited  February  Proceedings^  p.  151,  may  be 
rendered  :  '*  If  Rimmon  set  (or  close)  his  mouth,  the  millet  on  the  ridges  is 
thinned,  is  blasted." 

Transcribe  ka-Ai  iUB  instead  of  kd-iu-ru. 

Line  6,  p.  160,  "  With  majesty  he  is  begirt,  (his)  form  shoots  forth  terror,  '* 
should  perhaps  run  :  "  With  majesty  he  is  begirt,  the  august  image  he  haunteth  " 
(or  "  iiihabiteth  **).  This  agrees  well  with  the  general  ideas  of  the  piece.  The 
god  dwells  in  his  new  image  after  its  consecration.  It  is  needless  to  give  instances 
of  ramu,  "to  inhabit,"  or  bunnanne,  *<form,"  '*  statue."  But  I  will  observe 
that  ME-LAM  or  wl-LAM,  "  majesty  "  of  a  god  or  king,  is  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  Chinese  tvei-idng  or  wi-ldng^  both  in  sound  and  signification. 

ERRATUM. 
Proceedings^  March  I,  p.  261,  line  i4,/<?r  "dropping,"  r^o^/** adding." 
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BOOK     OF     THE     DEAD. 
By  p.  le  Page  Renouf. 

Chapter  IL 
Chapter  for  Coming  forth  by  day  and  Living  after  death. 

Oh  thou  Only  One,(i)  who  shinest  from  the  Moon,  let  me 
come  forth  amid  that  train  (2)  of  thine,  at  large,(3)  and  let  me  be 
revealed  (4)  as  one  of  those  in  glory.  (5) 

And  when  the  Tuat  is  opened  to  the  gods,  let  N  come  forth 
to  do  his  pleasure  upon  earth  amid  the  Living. 

Notes. 

This  chapter  occurs  in  only  two  of  the  ancient  MSS.  collated  by 
Naville :  Ae  and  Pf,    It  is  also  found  in  the  papyrus  of  Ani. 

1.  I      'unicus,*  the  Sole  and  Only  One,  is  one  of  the  many 

appellatives  of  the  Sun.     He  is  here  represented  as  shining  in  or 
from  the  Moon.     Cf  note  on  Chapter  132. 

2.  *^  ^  W|  ' '  '  multitude,  throng,  train,'  here  put  for  the 
*  heavenly  host,'  the  aKpno^  aarpwv  ox\o9  (Euripid.,  J^r  596),  or  the 
Hebrew  D'^trn  Nl!?. 

Osiris  is  ?  zd  J|  ^4^^  "j^ ,  *the  leader  of  the  host,'  Sharpe,  I,  105. 

3.  ""^^^^"T^*  S^^^'  prro-'^N,  foras,  *forth,out 
of  doors,  at  large,'  in  opposition  to  enclosure  in  the  tomb. 

4.  ^!P.,  explicare,  *  disclose,  unfold,  reveal,  make  clear.' 

5.  Or  *  among  the  Glorious  ones,'  (j  ^v    "^^  ^  m  '  • 

Chapter  IH. 

Another  chapter  like  it. 

Oh  Tmu,  who  proceedest  from  Ur-henhenu,  (i)  who  art  resplen- 
dent as  the  Lion-faced,  (2)  and  who  strewest  thy  words  to  those  who 
are  before  thee ; 
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Here  cometh  tlie  faithful  N,  from  the  band  of  thuse  who  do  the 
bidding  of  thy  words. 

0  ye  seamen  of  Ri  at  the  gloaming  of  the  day,  let  ^Ylive  after 
death,  like  RS  daily* 

Her£  the  helmsman :  As  Ri  is  bom  from  Yesterday,  so  he  too  is 
bom  from  Yesterday,  and  as  every  god  exulteth  in  life,  so  shall  N 
exult  even  as  they  exuk  in  life. 

1  am  Thoth  as  he  goeth  forth  from  the  House  of  the  Prince  in 
Heliopolis.  (3) 

Notes, 


The  only  ancient  copy  of  this  chapter  is  in  the  papyrus  of 
Amen^neb  {Ae)  and  here  it  is  imperfect 

li  A  personification  of  Heaven  as  Water.    The  later  texts  read 


H 


^^^>  *  the  great  goddess  in  the  Water,' 

2.  The  later  texts  have  -?^ 


i\\ 


implying  the  two  lions  Shu 
and  Tefnut.     But  the  older  texts  have  -®^  ^(l-^j  a  single  god, 

with  a  lion*s  face  or  form.     The  two  notions,  however,  are  found  in 

I  combination  in  the  Pyramid  texts  of  Unas  (h  ^$^)  and  Teta  (I.  332). 
I      3.  See  note  8  on  Chapter  i. 
r 


Chapter  IV, 

A  net  her  Cha filer ^  for  traveiiing  on  the  road  which  is  ab&ve 
the  earth. 

It  is  I  who  travel  on  the  Stream  (i)  which  divideth  the  divine 
'air  (2),  I  am  come,  let  there  be  given  to  me  the  lands  of  Osiris. 

Notes, 


This  fourth  chapter  has  not  as  yet  been  found  in  any  of  the 
>apyri  of  the  best  period, 

^o^  K  H  ftM/sAA  J  literally  *  weeping,*  '  flood  of  tears/  hence 

*  overflow,  inundation,  stream  or  canal/  It  is  one  of  the  names  of 
the  Nile  on  earth  and  in  heaven  and  of  his  personification  as  a  god* 
See  Chapter  61,  and  RS.B.A,,  XIII,  p.  S  and  9, 

T%  ^^'  ^^    i  P^  "V  ^  S^  ^^  *^^  divinities  in  opposi- 


tion or  contrast,  like  Set  and  Horus  (chapter  17,  25)  or  the  sister 
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goddesses  named  ^  J)^  J)^  Merta  (37,  i).    Thoth  is  the  umpire 

between  Set  and  Honis  (Darkness  and  Light)  and  mediates  between 
ti  em.  but  he  and  Ra  (the  Moon  and  Sun)  are  (Teta,  L  69)  spoken 
of  as  the  two  Rehu  gods  travelling  over  the  sky. 

Chapter  V. 

Chapter  7vhertby  work  may  not  be  imposed  [upon  a  person  (i)]  in 
the  Nethertvorid. 

Here  is  X.  He  saith,  I  am  he  who  raiseth  the  hand  which  is 
motionless,  and  I  come  forth  at  the  hour. (2)  I  am  the  living  Soul,(3) 
and  there  go  before  me  the  longings  (4)  of  those  who  bring  saluta- 
tion.(5) 

Notes. 

This  chapter  is  found  in  several  of  the  best  MSS.,  but  the  text  is 
extremely  corrupt,  and  must  have  become  absolutely  unintelligible, 
'i'he  Turin  text  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  older  copies,  and  the 
transposition  of  words  clearly  shows  how  little  the  transcribers  under- 
stood what  they  were  writing.  I  follow  chiefly  the  text  of  Ae^  the 
papyrus  of  Nebseni. 

1.  These  words  only  occur  in  the  later  copies. 

2.  -^^O  ^©  is  the  older  reading,  but  ^^     *  seems  to  be 
tliC  more  correct. 

3.  The  oldest  text  must  have  had  simply  the  ideographic  ^Z3i , 
..'-gives  «^^j^  Ba.  but  /V  has  Q^^^  ffnemu.      The 

*  living  Soul '  is  that  of  the  Sun,  whether  he  is  called  Ra  or  Osiris. 

4.  *  Desires,  wishes,  loves,'  literally,  *  hearts.* 

S*   H  "'^  So  signifies  *salute,'  as  in  chapter  12,  i,  and   14,  i. 

and  (1  ^v^^  ^,  I^^^jS  (with  various  other  forms)  the    *  saluter.' 

is  the  name  of  the  Ape  who  is  seen  in  the  vignettes  of  the  papyri 
saluting  the  rising  of  the  sun.  See  M.  Naville's  Todtenbtuh^  I, 
plates  21  and  22  ;  the  Papyrus  of  Ani,  plate  2  ;  the  Todtenbuch  of 
Lcpsius,  ch.  16  and  126. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  correct  to  illustrate  this  undoubted 
origin  of  the  Egyptian  name  for  the  Ape,  as  *  the  saluting  one,'  \\ 
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the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  Cuvier  from  M.  Dtivaucelle,  about 
the  Siamang  apes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra, 
**They  assemble  in  numerous  troops  ,  ,  *  .  *  and  thus  united,  they 
salute  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  with  the  most  terrific  crieSj 
which  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  many  miles ;  and  which,  when 
near,  stun,  when  they  do  not  frighten*  This  is  the  morning  call  of 
the  mountain  Malays^  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town»  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  it,  it  is  a  most  insupportable  annoyance/* 

In  this  place  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  the  sign  ^^  is  a  mere 
determinative  of  the  sound  ^Jw  with  the  notion  of  salntaiw^y  just  as 
the  sign  ^^5f  is  a  determinative  of  the  sound  at  with  the  notion 

of  tkirsL 

The  *  saluters  *  of  the  rising  sun  are  neither  real  apes  nor  men 
but  the  *'  Spirits  of  the  East "  who,  as  we  are  told  in  an  inscription  of 
the  tomb  of  Rameses  VI,  "  effect  the  rising  of  Ri  by  opening  the  door 
at  each  of  the  four  portals  of  the  eastern  horizon  of  heaven.  They 
it  is  who  light  him  on  both  sides,  and  go  forth  in  advance  of  him 
.  And  when  he  arises  they  turn  into  six  cynocephali,"* 


Chapter  VI. 


IChafiit  whtnhy   the  funereal  Statueites  may  h  made  to  do  w&rk 


O  Statuette  ( i )  there  1  Should  I  be  called  and  appointed  to  do 
lT»y  of  the  labours  that  are  done  fn  the  Netherworld  by  a  person 
according  to  his  abilities^  lo  1  all  obstacles  have  been  beaten  down 
for  (hee ;  be  thou  counted  for  me  at  every  moment^  for  planting  the 

I  fields^  for  watering  the  soil,  for  conveying  the  sands  of  east  and  west. 
I      Here  atn  I,  whithersoever  thou  callest  me. 


Note. 


W 


This  chapter  is  inscribed  on  the  funereal  statuettes,  of  which 
enormous  quantities  are  found ;    sometimes   by  hundreds  in  the 
ghbourhood   of  a   single   mummy*     Much   infonnation  on   the 
bject,    both   archseological   and    philologies  I,   will    be   found   in 
Mariette's  Catalogue  Gineral  des  Monuments  d'Ahydm^  p.  25  and 
following,  and  in  M.  Loret's  articles  *'  Les  Statuettes  fun^raires  du 

•  Chatn  poll  ion,  N&fufi^  torn.  11,  p.  640. 
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Mus^  de  Boulaq,"  published  in  the  JRecua'/  de  Travaux^  tomes  IV 
and  V. 

word  being  read  uiebti^  has  very  naturally  been  considered  as  derived 

from    VM-tn  J^T  in   Coptic  OTCOCgfL   *to  answer/    For  the 

statuette  is  addressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  it  replies 
at  the  end.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  earlier 
form  had  the  same  meaning. 

Chapter  VII. 
Chapter  of  passing  through  the  chine  of  Aptpi  which  is  void. 

Oh,  One  of  Wax,(i)  who  takest  captive  and  seizest  with 
violence,  and  livest  upon  those  who  are  motionless  I  Let  me  not 
become  motionless  before  thee,  let  me  not  be  paralysed  before  thee, 
let  not  thy  venoms  enter  into  my  limbs,  for  my  limbs  are  the  limbs 
of  Tmu. 

And  if  thou  wouldst  not  be  paralysed,  let  me  not  be  paralysed. 

Let  not  thy  languors  enter  these  limbs  of  mine. 

I  am  the  One  who  presideth  over  the  pole  of  Heaven,  and  the 
powers  of  all  the  gods  are  my  powers. 

I  am  he,  whose  names  are  hidden,  and  whose  abodes  are 
mysterious  for  all  eternity 

It  is  I  who  proceed  from  Tmu,  and  I  am  safe  and  sound.  (2) 

Notes 

Apepi  is  the  personification  of  the  storm-cloud  and,  as  such,  is 
the  enemy  of  Ra,  by  whom  he  is  vanquished.  As  representing  a 
natural  phenomenon  of  irregular  occurrence,  he  is  not  deified  like 
Sutu,  the  Darkness  of  Night. 

On  comparing  this  chapter  with  the  99th,  it  would  appear  that 
the  occasion  for  reciting  it  is  on  the  journey  of  the  heavenly  boat 
through  ridges  of  cloud,  which  are  pictured  as  the  coils  of  a  great 

serpent,  and  described  as    3  ^22    ^"^^^s,  empty,  void.      In  the 

papyrus  of  Nebket  {Fe)  the  vignette  shows  the  deceased  person 
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The  chapter  itself  was  said  over  a  wax 


tnanstixing   the    dragon, 
figure  of  the  demon* 

1.  These  wax  figures  of  gmds  and  other  personages  were  used 
not  only  for  ritual  but  for  unlawful  magical  purposes.  The  Rollin 
papyrus  reports  about  a  criminal  condemned  to  death  for  magical 

arts.   He  was  charged  for  making  H    |   |  ^^^^^         V  o  *  gods  of  wax/ 

and  some  men  "  for  the  purpose  of  paralysing  the  limbs  of  men 

Jifagique^  p.  170,  and   Dev^ria,  Fap.  judtciairt  dt  Turtn^  p.  131. 

2.  The  more  recent  texts  omit  this  ending  and  substitute,  ^*  I 
know^  I  know,"    Some  MSS,  have  both  readings. 


^^^^^  Chapter  of  opening  the  Tuat  by  day. 

]  The  Hour  (1)  discloseth  what  the  head  of  Thoth  keepeth  close, 

who  giveth  might  to  the  Eye  of  Horus,  (2) 

And  I  call  upon  the  Eye  of  Horus  which  gleams  as  an  ornament 

upon  the  brow  of  Ra,  the  father  of  the  gods. 

I  am  thai  Osiris,  the  Lord  of  Amenta,  and  Osiris  knoweth  his 

day,  and  that  it  is  in  his  lot  that  he  should  end  his  being,  and  be  no 

more,  (j) 

I  am  Sutu,  the  father  of  the  gods,  the  imperishable  one- 
Slay,  Horns,  for  he  is  counted  ansong  the  gods* 

I.  Time.  Notes 

z*  See  note  on  Chapter  17,  27,  It  must  be  sufficient  here  to 
say  that  Thoth  is  a  personification  of  the  moon,  and  that  the 
relations  of  solar  and  lunar  phenomena  are  the  sources  of  a  great 
deal  of  Egyptian  mythology. 

3<  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  the  Book  of  the 
Head,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  grammatically  understood 
otherwise. 

'  In  his  lot,'  literally  *  in  him/ 

'  End  his  being  * :  more  strictly,  'bring  to  an  end  his  activity  * ; 
,s^_ .  *  Being  *  (though  inevitable  in  a  modem  language) 
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is  much  too  abstract  a  word  for  these  ancient  texts.    ^^  impb'es 

*  motion,  activity/  and  ^^  is  not  a  simple  negation,  but  impb'es 

'completion,  end'  (TcXcas  tcXo*),  though  not  'cessation.' 

Our  modem  acceptation  of  the  word  *  perfect '  is  often  wrongiy 

applied  to  yoc.  We  should  think  rather  of  such  phrases  as  'annum 

perficere,'  *  sole  perfecto.' 

Chapter  IX. 
Chapter  for  opening  the  Tuai. 

0  Soul  most  mighty,  (i)  here  am  I :  I  am  come  to  thee  that  1 
may  see  thee. 

1  open  the  Tuat  that  I  may  see  my  father  Osiris  and  may  dme 
away  the  darkness. 

I  am  he  whom  he  loveth.  I  have  come  to  see  my  father  OsiriSf 
to  pierce  the  heart  of  Sutu,  and  to  perform  all  duties  to  my  father 
Osiris. 

I  open  all  the  paths  in  heaven  and  upon  earth. 

I  am  the  son  who  loveth  his  father,  and  I  am  come  as  a 
mummied  one,  glorious  and  well  equipt 

Oh,  all  ye  gods  and  goddesses,  the  path  is  made  for  me. 

Note. 

I.  ^^j"**^  i^^~^^(](]^-^  *Soul  most  mighty,'  is  one  of  the 

principal  names  of  Osiris.     The  whole  chapter  is  spoken  in  the 
person  of  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris. 

Chapter  X. 
Chapter  for  coming  forth  victoriously. 

I  come  forth  victoriously  against  the  adversaries. 

I  cleave  the  heaven,  I  open  the  horizon  and  I  travel  over  the 
earth  on  foot.  There  come  forward  to  me  the  Glorious  and  the 
Great  ones,  for  I  am  furnished  with  numberless  Words  of  Might 

I  eat  with  my  mouth,  and  I  chew  with  my  jaw ;  for,  lo,  I  worship 
the  god  who  is  Ix)rd  of  the  Tuat,  and  that  is  given  to  me  which 
endureth  amid  overthrow. 
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Chapter  XI. 
Chapter  far  coming  out  against  the  adversary  in  the  Netherworld, 

Here  is  the  Osiris  N, 

0  Eater  of  his  arm,  away  from  his  path  ! 

1  am  Ri  coming  forth  from  the  horizon  against  his  adversary, 
who  shall  not  be  delivered  from  me. 

I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  as  the  Lord  of  the  Crown,  and 
lifted  my  feet 

I  shall  not  be  given  up ;  my  adversary  shall  fall  before  me ;  he 
hath  been  given  up  to  me  and  shall  not  be  delivered  from  me. 

I  rise  up  like  Horus,  I  sit  down  as  Ptah,  I  am  victorious  as 
Thoth,  and  powerful  as  Tmu :  I  walk  upon  my  feet,  I  speak  with 
my  mouth,  searching  for  him  who  hath  been  given  up  to  me ;  he 
shall  not  be  delivered  from  me. 

Note. 

There  is  unfortunately  no  early  text  of  this  chapter,  which  we 
have  in  a  very  corrupt  form,  and  can  only  restore  conjecturally. 
The  Eater  of  his  arm  is  evidently  Darkness,  which  is  destroyed  by 
the  Sun. 

Chapter  XII. 
Chapter  for  entering  and  for  coming  Jorth  out  of  the  Netherworld. 

Salutation  to  thee,  O  Rli,  who  guardest  the  secrets  of  the 
gates  (i)  over  this  domain  of  Seb,  and  this  Balance  with  which  Rd 
raiseth  up  Mait  (2)  daily : 

Here  am  I,  who  cleave  open  (3)  the  earth,  grant  that  I  may 
come  and  acquire  advance  in  age.  (4) 

Notes. 

This  chapter,  like  the  next,  occurs  only  in  Pa  among  the  older 
MSS.  It  comes  twice  in  the  Turin  copy,  being  repeated  as 
Chapter  120. 

1.  So  Pa;  the  Turin  copy  has  *the  Tuat' 

2.  In  many  places  it  is  important  to  treat  Ma&t  as  a  proper 
name. 

3-  J^^^^r^^yj  ^^  J^^^^'  *  ^^^^  "°'  confined  to 
agricultural  operations. 
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4.  As  the  sun,  who  is  represented  as  an  infant  at  dawn  and  as 
an  aged  man  at  sunset 

Chapter  XIIL 
Chapter  for  entering  after  coming  out  from  Amenta, 

I  enter  as  a  Hawk  and  come  forth  as  a  Bennu  (i)  at  Dawn. 

Let  the  way  be  made  for  me  that  I  may  adore  Ri  at  the  te 
Amenta,  and  the  locks  (2)  of  Osiris.     I  urge  on  the  hounds  of  Horus. 

Let  the  way  be  made  for  me  that  I  may  adore  Osiris,  the  Lord 
of  Life. 

Notes. 

.  This  chapter,  in  the  MSS.  of  which  the  Turin  copy  is  the  typti 
is  repeated  as  Chapter  121,  with  the  following  rubric : — 

"  Said  over  an  ear-ring  of  the  flower  Anch-amu,  put  upon  the 
right  ear  of  the  deceased  person,  with  another  ear-ring,  put  in  fine 
linen,  upon  which  is  written  the  name  of  N^  on  the  day  of  burial" 

1.  The  Bennu  is  a  bird  of  the  Heron  kind.  He  is  vciy  com- 
monly but,  I  think,  erroneously  identified  with  the  Phoenix.  The 
bird  described  by  Herodotus,  II,  73,  was  in  outline  and  size  "vciy 
like  an  eagle,"  which  no  one  could  say  of  the  Bennu.  He  appeared 
only  once  in  five  hundred  years,  whereas  the  Bennu  appeared  cwy 
day.  The  fable  as  told  by  the  Greeks  is  utterly  unsupported  by  any 
Egyptian  authority  known  to  us. 

2.  This  passage  is,  unfortunately,  both  in  the  ancient  and  the 
recent  forms,  corrupt. 

Chapter  XIV. 

Chapter  for  removing  displeasure  from  the  heart  of  the  god 
against  tne  deceased  person. 

Hail  to  thee,  oh  god  who  sendest  forth  (i)  the  Moment,  who 
presidest  over  all  the  Secret  things  (2),  and  protectest  the  utterana' 
of  my  words. 

Here  (3)  is  a  god  displeased  against  me ;  let  wrong  be  over- 
whelmed and  let  it  fall  upon  the  hands  of  the  Lord  of  La*- 
Remove  (4)  the  impediments  which  are  in  me  and  the  evil  and  the 
darkness (5),  oh  Lord  of  Law,  and  let  that  god  be  reconciled  tome, 
removing  that  which  detaineth  me  from  thee. 
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Oh,  lord  of  offerings  in  Kenu  (6),  let  me  offer  to  thee  the 
propitiary  offering  by  which  thou  livest,  and  let  me  live  by  it  and 
be  reconciled. 

Let  all  the  displeasure  which  is  in  thy  heart  against  me  be 
removed. 

Notes. 
There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
texts  of  this  chapter.  Former  translators,  having  chiefly  the  Turin 
text  before  them,  have  understood  the  title  of  the  chapter  as  in- 
tended "  to  remove  the  impurities  from  the  heart  of  the  deceased 
person."  The  Turin  text  of  the  chapter  is  really  unintelligible,  and 
even  in  the  earlier  texts  certain  passages  are  so  corrupt  as  to  defy 
translation. 

1.  rn^fc^  J  -A  like  the  Latin  *mittere'  has  the  sense  of  "let 
go,  give  free  course,  set  at  liberty." 

2.  n  V^  .  the  secrets,  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  funeral 
oJD  JS^  III 

texts,  are  those  of  the  tomb  and  of  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

3.  The  older  texts  have  (1  '^^^^ ,  the  later  ,uu.. 

4.  The  Lord  of  Law  is  in  the  singular,  but  the  imperative 
*  remove '  is  in  the  plural. 

5.  The  word  1  ^v  was  a  puzzle  to  the  oldest  transcribers.  It 
is  susceptible  of  different  meanings.  The  Turin  text  Y  ^v  |  ^ 
<z=>  *  the  god  is  joined  with  Law,'  which  is  supported  by  some 
of  the  older  papyri,  is  intelligible  in  itself,  but  not  in  this  context. 
I  have  understood  I^fe^  y  "TTj  coming  as  it  does  after  Ci^  ^  '^g* , 

in  the  sense  of  1  ^^^  Oll^lf^  '^^^P  darkness.' 

6.  The  MSS.  differ  hopelessly  on  this  proper  name. 


^^^^#^ 
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EUPHRATEAN    STELLAR    RESEARCHES. 
By  Robert  Brown,  Junr.,  F.S.A. 


Part  L     The  Tablet  K.  2i\o,— Obverse, 
L 

This  Tablet,  a  copy  of  which  was  given   in  the  Proeeedings, 
March,  1888,  reads  as  follows : — 


^ I        :gT  -M 

Kakkab]  Su  -  gi      

The-^onstellation]    of'the-Chariot-yoke ,  .  .  . 

I  would  restore  the  rest  of  this  line  from  K,  2894,  Ob.  1.  15: 
•^TTTT<TT  ^^F+  K*^  CD  T*^*^*  tarbatsa,  kakkabi  ipaxxi^; 
**  sets,  the  stars  set" 

^ +  ^  -M 

Kakkab]  Su  -  gi      

The-consUllation]   of'the-Chariot-yoke  .... 

And  this  from  Ibid,  1.  16:  ^^^^  \>^>^  \  t^^f  ►^  Cif;  kakkoH- 
su  mim-ma  satti  nazuzu ;  '*  its  stars  during  whatever  year  they  are 
conspicuous."  Even  such  a  student  as  the  late  George  Bertin, 
whose  early  death  is  a  great  loss  to  Assyriology,  was  so  £air  from  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  to  write,  "The  star  Su-gi  was  Canopus;"* 
whereas,  as  the  reader  will  notice,  Sugi  was' not  a  star  but  a  con- 
stellation, and  we  read  in  K.  2894,  Ob.  1.  15:  Sin  ina  libbi  kakkidn 
Sugi  tarbaisa  ;  "  the  Moon  in  the  place  of  the  constellation  of  the 
Chariot-yoke  sets."     Canopus  (a  Argils)^  the  Egyptian  Karbana^  the 

•  NcUurt,  July  18,  1889. 
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Karbanit  of  Assurbanipal,  hymned  by  an  Egyptian  priest  of  the 

time  of  Thothmes  III.  as 

"  the  star 
Which  pours  his  light  in  a  glance  of  fire, 
When  he  disperses  the  morning  dew/** 

is  in  the  far  south,  separated  by  a  vast  space  from  the  lunar  path  in 
the  ecliptic.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  Sugi  is  an  ecliptic  con- 
stellation.    To  this  Jensen  t  agrees. 

3 il    •"    •t?     »^     »-.•.. 

Sibirri     ina   satti  suati    imakaru 
Tlu-crops    in    year  this    {men)  sell, 

=  K.  2894,  Ob.  1.  16:  -5sUl  >--  •^  ^  •^TTT^-  That  is  to 
say,  sibirri-su-nu  dumku  (fV.A,I,  III,  Ix,  170),  "their  crops  (are) 
prosperous." 

4.Ttt^+.$-.:5:TiftT  [T-4-TT]'aMT-^T     <[+ T 

Kakkab    Kak  -  ^i  -  ^  Rux      iltanu  izarrix :     innamiru 

The-star  the-Leader  {rises),      A  north  wind  be^ns  :  thc-appearance 

5- -  4     <T-      -4-TT  "EM  -m.T 

ina  yumi  innamar.      Rux      iltanu      izarrix* 
at  daybreak  is-seen.      A  north  wind      begins. 

This,  as  will  be  seen,  is  an  important  statement ;  and,  similarly, 
in  K.  2894,  Ob.  we  read : — 

xviii.  iK^Hh  5:'5=tT<W=T  4-TTmfEtIT  <T-T--l  V  -^ 

Kakkab  Kak-^i  -  1^  ana     ruxi  iltani     innamiru-su  sak-nu: 
TTu'Star  the-Leader  for  a  north  wind  its-appearance  makes: 

XIX.  -  4  <t£  <T-      -4-n  BTJEy  &TT  s^ 

ina  yu  -  mi  innamar ;  rux  iltanu  illak. 

At  daybreak  it-is-seen  ;       a  north  wind      blows. 

Jensen  J  identifies  the  star  5:  ^^  <yrif=  («Bab.  ^y^-^  Jlj  ^^f) 
with  Antares^  but  this  Hommel§  well  rejects;  and  refers  to 
•*  Jensens  falsche  Antares-Identifikation."  Hommel,  however,  iden- 
tifies the  '  Lanzenstem,'  as  he  calls  it,  with  Frocyon  ;  but  Procyon 

*  Ap.  Brugsch,  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs^  i,  371. 
t  Die  KosmclogU  der  Babylomer,  47. 
X  IM'  49  et  seq. 
§  Das  Amlandt  16  Marz,  1891. 
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was  clearly  one  of  the  30  Stars  in  or  near  the  ecliptic,  which 
KaJdiia  or  Duiiia  *  was  not.t 

Kakkab       Kak  -  ^i  -  ^a    sutruru :    mati  x^  -  ni  -  bi  -  e. 
The-star        The-Leader    is-obscured:  in-the-land  locusts. 

So  in  K.  2894,  Ob.  1.  20:  mati  kharubie  ikkalu^  ''in  the  land 
locusts  devour." 

Ina  arkhi  Duzu  kakkab    Kak  -  ^i  -  ^a      kakkab       Id  -  x^  ikassidu. 

In  the-month       the-star       tke-Leader  {and)  tht  star         the-EagU  ttre-in^JU- 

Tammuz  ascendant. 

Similarly,  in  IV.A./.  Ill,  liii.  No.  i,  Rev.  I.  21,  Xak^iJa,  Idxu 
(otherwise  Erigu,  lit.  "the  Powerful-bird"),  and  the  Kakkab  Bartabba 
("the  Constellation  of  the  Tkvi'ns")  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  month  Tammuz.  Hommel  supposes  Kakli^a  to  have  been 
Frocyon,  because  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Twins^  !>.,  Castor  zxid  Follux^X  a  reason  in  itself  quite  insufficient, 
and  which  is  contradicted  by  a  number  of  other  points  in  the  case. 

^   "^T   >w^  — »-.... 

Samassammu  (Gk.  tr^trafiou)  [eiir'u 
The-sesame  [flourishing  will  be.] 

i=  K.  2894,  Ob.  1.  21  :  ^  "^y  5^:  ^ff  KT^»  samassammu  eh'ri. 
This  stellar  connexion  of  sesame  reminds  us  of  the  important  part 
which  the  plant  plays  in  various  myths  and  folk-lore  tales.§ 

♦  Vide  Proceedings,  Feb.  1889,  p.  149.  "The  reading  oisi-sa  for  K^  ^^ 
is  certain"  (Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches  to  R.  R,  Jr.). 

t  Vide  Proceedings,  Jan.  1890,  p.  138 ;  Feb.  1890,  p.  190.  As  a  writer  in 
the  Academy  (Jan.  30,  1892)  observes,  "  Prof.  Hommel  points  out  that  most  of 
the  novel  views  on  the  subject  [of  Babylonian  astronomy]  announced  by  Dr.  Jensen 
in  his  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  and  represent 
retrogression  instead  of  advance."  But  when  the  same  writer  adds,  "ProC 
Hommel  has  also  identified  ....  Bootes  "  {Arcturus  f),  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  conclusion  at  which  the  German  savant  has  arrived,  had  long  before  been 
reached  by  Prof.  Sayce ;  and  was  also  expressed  by  me  tentatively  in  Eridamus^ 
1883,  p.  60. 

X  Vide  Proceedings,  Feb.  1890,  p.  185. 

§  Vide  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  2nd  edit., 
p.  441 ;  R.  B.,  Jr.,  The  Myth  of  Kirki,  p.  79  et  seq.  ;  Academy,  Jan,  30,  1892, 
pp.  IIO-II. 
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Kakkab]   Kak-^i-^    d  kakkab      Id  -  xu  a-xa  -  i   innamaru. 
Tkf'Sfar]     thc-Leader  and  the-star  the-EagU  together     are-secn. 

=  K.  2894,  Ob.  1.  22.  The  meaning  is  not  merely  that  the  two 
stars  are  seen  at  the  same  time,  but  that  two  special  stars  which  are 
not  usually  visible  at  the  same  time,  were  so  seen;  and  "together" 
does  not  mean  "  near  one  another,"  but,  rather,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  heaven  ;  or,  as  astrologers  would  say,  "  in  opposition  "  ( <f ),  an 
aspect  which  they  regard  as  "  eminently  unfortunate."  Cf,  W,A.L 
III,  Iviii,  I  :  Sin  H  Samsu  itti ax^i innamaru ;  "the  Moon  and  the 
Sun  together  are  seen,"  and  then  "king  to  king  hostility  sends." 
On  another  occasion  when  they  are  seen  together,  **a  strong  enemy 
the  country  spoils  " ;  or,  "  of  men  the  executioner  the  head  cuts  off." 

(W.A,L  111,1x1,7-9). 

9 "S1«U     T  -+  4  ^  5^    <!-  f«<  :gT 

Kakkab]  Niru        ana  D.P.    Samsi-atsi         innamiru-su 

The-consteliation'\  the-  Yoke  at  sunrise  its-appearance  (makes), 

=  K.  2894,  Ob.  1.  23. 

10.   T^  <--  <y^  SI     4-TT  "-^  -^"ET  4-n ^MIB -  •  • 

Ana  yu]-mi      namru.         Riix  sadu.    Enuva  rux     sutu  .  . . 
At]  daybreak  {it  is)  bright.    An  east  wind.    When  a  south  wind .  .  . 

" <T-  f«<  I   ?  -7^    -  4  <--     <T-  SI      4-!T 

....  innamiru-su   sak-nu.       Ina     yu-mi     innamiru ;       rux 
....  its-appearance  makes.       At  daybreak  it-is-seen ;    a-tempest 

*r     >-<^T  •  •  • 

sibu.     Enuva ... 
7  (days).    Then   ,  .  . 

Remembering  that  "  the  constellation  of  the  Yoke  =  the  Goat- 
M"  {W.AJ,  III,  Ivii,  No.  7,  Sec.  IV,  %k*\^  Capricorn,  we  find 
that  it  was  equally  a  stormy  Sign  in  Hellenic  regions.    So  Aratos : — 

"  Grievous  blasts 
Break  southward  on  the  sea,  when  coincide 
The  Goat  and  Sun."t 

•  Vide  Proceedings^  Jan.  1890,  p.  144. 

t  Phaincmena,  291-3.     Muna-xa-Niru- Capricorn  was  regarded  as  a  very 
important  constellation  (vide  Proceedings ^  Jan.  1890,  pp.  140-51). 
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12 Vy >^  ^       ^ BL<  ....  (Vide  «/.  1.  6.) 

dixu  santu      ina  mati  x^  •  -  •  • 

opposite  (thai)  year  in-tke-land        lo  ,  .  .  , 

13 -+  -Ti«-ru  <  -+  n-7^.fe^[s^ 

D.P.  Bilu  ti      D.P.      A-nu  -  ni  -  [turn. 

The-god  Bel  and  the-Great-Goddess  (/star). 

Vide  Proceedings,  Feb.  1890,  p.  203.    So  in  W.A.L  III,  Ixvi,  25, 
we  find  ''the  goddess  Anunitum." 

14 >ff^]  ^\\s^ 

Ni  -  ]  bat-a[  -  nu  (**  Death-in-heaven,"  i>.,  Mars), 

As  Prof.  Sayce  has  observed,  Mars  is  called  Nu-mia  ("the-Star- 
which-is-not ")  and  Man-ma  (*  Nobody '),  because  it  "  recedes  from 
the  earth  until  it  is  almost  invisible."  Hence,  probably,  its  original 
connexion  with  death,  />.,  through  disappearance;  and  so  it  is 
known  as  Ak.  Gig,  {fV,A./.  II,  xlix,  40),  the  *  Plague '-star,  rendered 
in  As.  by  misailim  mutani^  "agent  of  deaths."  Prof.  Sayce  sug- 
gested to  me  that  nibat  (=nibad)  may  mean  "he  dies,"  and  he 
calls  Manma  "the  Star  of  death."  So  we  read  of  this  ill-omened 
star,  Nibatanu  ikassid-va  pulu  ixx^^^^  ( IV-A,!.  Ill,  Ix,  92),  "  Afars 
is  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  cattle  are  scattered."  It  is  very 
interesting  to  find  that  the  Euphratean  characteristics  of  the  seven 
planets  have  always  remained  the  same  from  a  vast  antiquity,  and 
are  those  of  modem  astrology.     Thus  Plutarch  states,  Xakhaioi  le 

T&v  TrXamjruJUy  otf9  Otov^  tyeueOXiovv  KaXovat,  Bvo  filv  ar^uOovp^ov^  [/.^., 
Jupiter  and  Venus],  Bvo  Be  kokovoiov^  [/>.,  Mars  and  Satum\, 
fi€cov9  6€  T0V9  7p€i9  [Sun,    Moou,  and  Mercury]  drof/>aivov4n   koI 

KOiyOV9,* 

II. 

In  illustration  of  the  subject  generally,  and  of  the  curious  links 
which  bind  together  archseology  and  astronomy,  I  would  next  refer 
to  a  very  interesting  and  important  paper  read  by  Mr.  T.  Norman 
Lockyer,  F.R.S.,  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  14,  1891, 
on  the  orientation,  sequence,  and  probable  dates  of  foundation  of 
the  chief  temples  at  Kamak.  Mr.  Lockyer  having  described  "  the 
basis  of  the  theory  that  ancient  temples  were  geneially  orientated  to 

♦  Peri  Is.  kai  Os,,  xlviii. 
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the  solstices  or  equinoxes  or  to  stars  .  . .  showed  that  with  regard  to 
the  more  recent  constructions  given  by  Mariette  from  the  time  of 
Ramses  III.  to  that  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  sequence  of  construction 
demanded  by  the  astronomical  theory  was  precisely  that  resulting 
from  Mariette's  archaeological  researches,  and  that  in  every  instance 
the  reason  for  the  change  of  an  old  temple  or  the  erection  of  a 
new  one  could  be  clearly  stated.  .  .  .  With  such  data  as  are  now 
available  the  evidence  suggests,  although  it  cannot  be  said  to  prove, 
that  many  of  the  older  temples,  especially  the  temple  of  Karnak 
itself,  occupy  the  localities  of  ancient  shrines  used  as  observing 
places  about  4,000  b.c.,  and  Mr.  Lockyer  pointed  out  that,  with 
regard  to  the  stars  indicated  by  their  amplitudes,  namely,  a  Lyrae, 
a  Columbse,  and  7  Draconis,  not  to  mention  Canopus,  which  was 
observed  later,  these  stars  were  those  which  appeared  either  on  the 
eastern  or  western  horizon  at  or  before  sunrise  in  these  remote 
periods,  precisely  as  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  took  place  at  a 
much  later  date." 

Let  us  consider  next  the  Euphratean  view  of  the  four  quarters. 
Whilst  Egyptian  Pyramids,  except  "the  step  pyramid  of  Sakhara,' 
which  is  very  Euphratean  in  character,  were  correctly  oriented, 
Euphratean  pyramidal  temples  were  oriented  thus : — 


North 


Ak.    Mer-sidi  (*the  Propitious- 
point  ' ) 

As.    Iltanu  ( *  the  Direction-  /J^ 
of-wintcr')  /"^ 

West 


Ak.  Mer-martu  (*the 
Point-  of-  the-road-of- 
sunset') 

As.   Akharru   ('the    Point- 
placed-behind') 


Ak.  Mcr-kurra  (*thc  Cardinal- 
point-of-the-moun  tains ') 
As.  Sadu  (*the  Rising') 

East 


Ak.      Mer-urulu     ( *  the 
Funereal-poiiit ' ) 
As.    Sutu  (*the  South') 


South 
Fig^.  z.— Euphratean  Orientation. 

Here  the  '  propitious  *  North  (N.W.)  is  opposite  the  '  funereal ' 
South  (S.E.),  />.,  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Persian  Gulf; 
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hence,  a  north  wind  is  the  proper  breeze  for  a  voyage  to  the  Under- 
world.    So  says  the  Euphratean,  Istar-Kirk^.*  ^-r.'^' 

The  South  and  West  are  opposed  to  the  North  and  East,  the  two 
former  being  connected  with  darkness  and  with  all  which  that  idea 
implies.^ 

in. 

The  star-name  ^  ^J]  ^rff:  is  transliterated  by  Prof.  Sayc^ 
Kak-h'-di^   and   rendered  '*  Creator-of-prosperity."     The  first  sig^^ 
5:,  has  the  values  du^  gag,  kak,  kal  (in  As.),  ra,  ru^  tu,  and  uh,  Th^^ 
second  "S^yf,  is  admittedly///  the  third  ^Sif:,  has  the  values  i/anc:^ 
ia.  The  Ak.  kak  is  equated  with  the  As.  episUy  "  to  make,"  and  appeaii-^^ 
in  the  name  of  the  archaic  king  Agu-/i<i>l^-rimi  ("  The-moon-god— ^ 
maker-of-light ")  ;  and  Prof.  Sayce  renders  ^^  ^^f  ►^^  ^Jf  <M===^^^ 
( W,AJ.  II,  Iviii,  18),  a  name  of  the  Pole-star,  which  at  the  tii 
of  the  final  ancient  arrangement   of  the  Euphratean  scheme  0 
the  heavens  was  a  Draconis — Daydn-iidi  ("The- Favourable-judge*) 
In  W.A.I,  V,  xlvi.  No.  i,  1.  51,  ^^  ^ff  ^jif:  is  explained  as  i 
kab  J^  >!ff <y  Jf:]f,  mes-ri-€y  on  which   Mr.   Pinches  writes  me  :- 
"  Du-sisa  is  rendered  in  As.  as  kakkab  mHri,  but  what  this  means  i 
difficult   to   say.      MHrttu   (plu.)    means    *  limbs,'    understood 
*  leaders'  or  *  directors'  {Him,  *  to  direct,'  cf  Heb.    "^C?^).     Th^ 
Ak.  du-sisa  means  *  (the  star)  which  makes  directing.' "    Berlin  read 
kakHdi,  but  I,  for  several  reasons,  prefer  to  read  KAK-^I^A  (vide  Jft/" 
p.  282),  =  **That-which-makes-leading,"  />.,  the  Leader;  dXiADaUT^ 
sihi  ('*The-Judge-directing")  as  the  name  of  the  immoveable  Pole 
star.     In  W.A.I.  II,  xlix,  47,  KakUia  is  explained,  if  the  readinj 
be  correct,  by  the  As.  ^J  Jgf  "^,  Su-kunu,  which  I  would  coir 
pare  with  the  Heb.  ]^ntr,    an  "inflamed  ulcer  or  boil,"  as  applie-  ^ 


•  **  Your  comparison  of  the  myth  of  Kirke  with  that  of  the  lovers  of  I>tar,        i* 
as  self-convincing  as  your  discovery  that  Athamas  is  Tammuz"  (Prof.  Sayce      "^^ 
R.  B.,Jr.,  Nov.  9,  1883). 
t  Odysseia,  X,  507. 

X  According  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis,  apropos  of  "Three  Stone  Circles  in  C^^"*^' 
bcrland,"  **  the  circle  builders  followed  the  Babylonians  rather  than  the  Egyp*-^^^^ 
in  their  rules  of  orientation  "  (Paper  at  the  Anthropological  Institute,  ap.  Accui^  '^^^' 
•u  23,  1886). 
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to  a  star  blazing,  and  considered  to  be  disastrous ;  for,  as  we  shall 
see,'  two  distinct  lines  of  thought,  one  Akkadian  and  Aryan,  and  the 
other  Semitic,  are  connected  with  this  star.  But  another  reading  is 
Su-kU'du,  "  the  Restless,"  />.,  eager,  impetuous,  blazing.  KakHia 
was  one  of  the  seven  lu-m&si  *  or  "  Sheep-of-the-Hero  "  ;  and  was 
also  one  of  "the  twelve  Stars  of  the  West"  (IV. A.I.  II,  xlix,  4). 
It  rose  "  in  the  days  of  variable  storms  (and)  heat,"  and  was  "  like 
bronze  "  {/did.  I,  xxviii,  14) ;  and,  as  noticed  (sup.  p.  282),  was 
particularly  connected  with  the  month  Duzu.  In  W.A.I.  II,  xlix, 
15,  we  read  : — 


Kakkab     Kak-^i  -    ^ 
The-star      the-Leader 


asru    rabu    sami  :    damaku.     * 
station  great  of-the-heaven  :  prosperous. 


Asru^  as  noticed,  t  is  a  technical  term  applied  to  special  and 
important  heavenly  localities,  e.g.^  to  the  lunar  mansions.  The 
star  which  answers  to  the  various  items  in  the  above  description  is 
Sirius  ;  and  that  Kakiiia  is  Sirius  was  the  opinion  of  Bertin,  who 
states  that,  in  a  passage  which  is  not  before  me,  it  is  described  as  "  a 
star  of  the  south."  Prof.  Sayce  also  holds  the  identity  of  the  two. 
The  theories  which  identify  KakHia  with  Ursa  Minor  or  Antares 
need  not  be  discussed*;  Prof.  Hommel  is  certainly  nearer  the  fact 
with  Procyon^  and  if,  as  Prof.  Sayce  holds,  |  Jensen  is  right  in  regard- 
ing the  iu-mdsi  stars  as  "  being  grouped  as  twins,"  the  word  mdst 
being  here  used  in  a  secondary  and  Semitic  sense,  then  Kakiiia  is 
a  "twin  "-star  as  one  of  the  Dogs^  the  lesser  of  which  has  been  styled 
the  Northern  Sirius. 

IV. 

Elsewhere  §  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  line  of  thought 
which  induces  man  to  imagine  sky-dogs.  The  Sun  is  a  hunter,  a 
hunter  is  attended  by  dogs,  the  solar  hunter  Duwuzi-Tammuz 
becomes  reduplicated  in  the  brightest  of  constellations  Orion^  whilst 
the  dogs  reappear  in  stars  adjacent.  In  W.A.I.  II,  vi,  19,  where 
the  Akkadian  name  is  lost,  we  have  the  Assyrian  equivalent  Kalbu 

•  W.A.I.  Ill,  Ivii,  53-6;  vide  Proceedings^  Feb.,  1889,  ?•  *49. 
t  Proceedings^  FeU,  1890,  p.  204. 
X  Rel.  Ancient  Babs.^  49. 
S  Eridanus^  p.  9  et  seq. 
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Samas,  "Dog  of  the  Sun";  and  in  W.A.L  II,  xlix,  63,  we  find 
the  t.t1r^  T  IH  -Hf-  ^T,  Ak.  Mul  Lik  Ud,  "  Star-Dog-of-the- 
Sun."  Procyotiy  as  noticed,*  is  probably  Kakkab  Pallika  (other- 
wise Paldara\  "the  Star  of  the 
Crossing- day ^^  />.,  the  Dog  who 
comes  the  first  of  the  two.  The 
great  constellational  Dog  {Cams 
Major)  appears  on  a  Euphratean 
boundary-stone  in  the  same  attitude 
as  on  our  modern  star-maps ;  t  and 
on  other  boundary- stones,  often 
incorrectly  styled  Zodiacs,  e^,^ 
those  figured  in  W.AJ,  III,  xlv, 
the  stellar  Dog  is  a  prominent 
figure,  t  We  meet  him  similarly 
amongst  the  emblems  of  the  host  of 
heaven  on  the  Stone  of  Merodax 
Baladan  I.  Carried  westward,  like 
other  constellation-figures,  we  find 
the  pair  of  Dogs^  one  on  either 
side  of  the  Scorpion^  figured  on 
a  circular  object  of  ivory  found  on  the  site  of  Troy ;  §  whilst  an 
Etruscan  mirror  (Fig.  2)  shows  Orion^  Cams  Major ^  and  Lepus^ 
together  with  the  Crescent-moon  and  some  single  stars  depicted 
with  remarkable  fidelity  to  fact.  ||  Other  Euphratean  examples  of  the 
stellar  Dog^  or  instances  showing  direct  Euphratean  influence  are  :— 

Cylinder  bearing  Dog  couchant  below  Bull ;  to  right,  human 
figure  carrying  Goat  (^Capella)  near  Crescent-moon H  (Lajard, 
Culte  de  Mithra,  PI.  XXXVIII,  Fig.  i). 

Cylinder  bearing  Dog  couchant  on  stand  or  altar,  with  two  similar 
stands,  one  surmounted  by  the  Crescent-moon  {Ibid,  PI.  XXXIX, 
Fig.  4). 


Fig.  2. 


♦  Proceedings^  Feb.,  1890,  p.  190. 

t  Vide  Proceedings^  March,  1891,  pp.  246-7,  271. 

J  Vide  R.  B.,  Jr.,  in  the  Academy^  Jan.  9,  1892,  p.  43. 

§  Schliemann,  //u>j,  p.  601,  No.  1497.  , 

II  Gerhard,  Etruskische  Spiegel,  CCXLIII,  A,  No.  3. 

IF  "  In  Accadian  times  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  determined  b]r  the 
position  of  Capella,  called  Dilgan,  *  the  messenger  of  light,'  in  relation  to  the  new 
moon  at  the  vernal  equinox  "  (Sayce,  Iferodotos,  p.  402). 
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Cylinder  bearing  Dog  couchant ;  over  his  head  a  large  six-rayed 
star ;  to  left  Crescent-moon,  to  right  figure  of  priest  invoking  i^Ibid, 
PL  XL,  Fig.  2). 

Cylinder  bearing  pattern  (repealed)  of  Dog  (=  Canis  Major), 
over  whom  a  circle  (=  star),  pursuing  Hare  (=  Lepus)  {Ibid,  PI. 
XLI,  Fig.  2).     Cf.  Aratos  :— 

"  And  ceaselessly  beneath  OriMs  feet 
The  Hare  is  ever  chased.     For,  from  behind 
The  constant  Scorcher  (=  Sirius)  comes  as  in  pursuit, 
And  rises  with  it,  and  its  setting  spies."* 

Cone  with  cuneiform  inscription,  bearing  Dog  coucAanf  (LsijaTd, 
Culte  de  Mithra,  PL  XLVI,  Fig.  23). 

Similar  cone,  bearing  Dog  couchant  {Ibid.  Fig.  24). 

Cylinder  with  cuneiform  inscription,  and  bearing  Dog  couchant, 
above  which  Goat  {Capelia?)  salient ;  to  right,  human  figure  with 
raised  right  hand  {Ibid.  PL  LIV,  B.,  Fig.  15). 

Cylinder  with  cuneiform  inscription,  and  bearing  Dog  couchant, 
before  whom  human  figure  with  left  hand  raised  (Cullimore,  Oriental 
Cylinders,  No.  63). 


I  have  given  t  reasons  for  thinking  that  -^<a^-^<i/i,  a  comparatively 
late  name  of  Sirius,  may  =  Kalbu,  "  dog  " ;  but  a  further  question 
arises  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word  kak  in  this  connexion, 
since  it  also  appears  in  some  animal-names,  e.g.,  the  fallow  deer 
was  called  in  Akkadian  *-n^II  Hh  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
(5^),  and  the  gazelle  was  called  >^,  and  >^  J^  (vide  W.A.I.  II, 
vi,  11-12,  14-15).  What  was  the  phonetic  value  of  >f  here  may 
be  doubtful,  but  that  5^  =  kak,  as  the  Rev.  Wm.  Houghton  %  gives 
it,  is  very  clear.  §    Now,  without  in  the  least  denying  the  meaning 

♦  Pkainonuna,  338-41.  The  problem,  which  perplexed  the  ancients,  why  the 
Mighty -hunter  and  his  Dog  should  pursue  the  most  timid  of  creatures,  is  solved 
when  we  recognize  that  Orion  was  originally  a  solar  type,  and  that  the  Hare  is 
almost  universally  a  lunar  type  (vide  Hahn,  Tsuni  ii  Goam,  137  et  seq.;  Guber- 
natis,  Zoological  Mythology,  ii,  76-8 ;  R.  B.,  Jr.,  Eridanus^,  sec.  IV). 
t  Proceedings,  March,  1891,  p.  271. 
X  Transections,  V,  37a 

S  Cf.  the  Turkic  gueyk,  'stag.'  The  phonetic  value  of  an  Akkadian  word 
whose  meaning  is  known,  may  frequently  be  determined  by  comparison  with 
oudern  Turanian  forms, 
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commonly  given  to  the  Akkadian  word  kak,  it  is  not  merely  possible, 
but  also  extremely  probable,  considering  the  above  connexion,  both 
stellar  and  animal,  that  it  had,  like  so  many  Akkadian  words,  another 
meaning,  and  that  one  connected  with  some  animal -name.    Animal- 
names  frequently,  in  the  course  of  time  and   in   different  places, 
become  specialized,  or  are  transferred  from  one  creature  to  another. 
To  take  a  familiar  Aryan  instance,  and  one  connected  with  the 
stag,  we  find : — Gk.  O^p,  Lat.  /era,  Eng.  deer;   nor,  again,  would 
any  one  contend  that  because  iik  is  the  ordinary,  it  is  therefore 
the  only,  Akkadian  dog-word.     Thus,  in  English,  though  "dog "be 
the   usual  name  of  the  animal,   yet   "  hound "  is  the  older  and 
more  wide-spread  appellation.     We  are,  therefore,  fairly  entitled  to 
mquire  whether,  amongst  the  Turanian  languages,  as  those  whicV?v 
are  akin  to  Akkadian,  there  exist  any  similar  dog-words,  and  tk^c 
answer  is  highly  curious.      Amongst  other  dog-words  we  find  tZVie 
following : — 


Basque . 
Brahui  . 


Nepal 


Bengal . . . 
Central  India 
S.  India 
Sanskrit 


"i 


CAak-unOj  zak-ur, 

Koch'Umai. 

Khlick-2i. 

Koch-A, 

Kuk-MX, 

^  Kuk-o\, 
Ktik-\iXy  kiihoV, 
Kuk-Vm, 
Kuk-Y2., 
Kukk-Mn,  (evidently  a  borrowed  forr       ")• 


These  are  the  longer  forms,  but  in  most  cases  abradatior 
worn  down  the  word  to  a  single  syllable,  thus : — 


has 


Circassian 

...     Khah^  koy. 

Chinese 

...     Kau,  k'eu. 

Tibetan 

...     AV//,  khi,  kJnvah^  khvL 

Nepal  ... 

...     A7//,  khia^  khli^  kuU  ku. 

Bengal . . . 

...     Kat\  kui. 

Burmah 

...     Khwe^  khwa^  ku. 
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^^         And  to  these  we  may  add  from  the  lists  in  Strahlenberg,*  the 
y       Mantchu  kuh^  Tangvigubli  ky^  Koroeiki  kuh^  and  Kubatschin  koj, 
^BH^fth  which  compare  the  Mongol  Tvo-kkai^  Biariat  uo-koi^  Vogut  ^Df-sa, 
^■Mordvin  ku-l\j^^  East  Mordvin  ^i//-ka,  Zyrianian  ^i-ci,  Volaic  ^^-ca, 
Magyar  ^w-tya,  Finnic  kohx%  and  Tnngusic  kiuikafh     Thus  we  find 
the  eidstence  of  a  very  widely-spread  Turanian  (/>,,  non'Ar>'an  and 
non-Semitic)  dog-word  in  K-x,  of  which  probably  the  best  repre- 
sentatives are  the  Basque  chakurra^  the  Sanskrit  kukkura^  and  the 
N  epa!  A&j^tfwd ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  such  a  form  as  the 
N'epal  KhLlx^  combines  the  general  Turanian  A'-x  with  the  Ak 
Kadian  form  iik^  and  seems  to  suggest  that  the  latter  is  an  abraded 
I'^riant,     Lik  seems  to  have  meant  **  beast,"  and  to  have  been 
specrialized,  for  the  Dog  is  Lik-ku,  '*the  domestic  Lik'' ;  the  Lion 
^'^-fnax,  'Hhe  great  Lik'' ;  the  Hyaena  Lik-tar-ra^   "the   striped 
^>"  ;    the  Wolf  Lik-diku,  *nhe  greedy  LiL''     The  base  of  the 
general  dog* word  is  probably  onomato poetic.     Such  forms  as  the 
^^^^al  ekt  and  iki  very  likely  represent  the  Akkadian  h'k  still 
|**^Ker    abmded,  and    in    two    Burmese    dialects   the  name  has 
^*^*^dled  to  ii-i\     It  is  therefore  neither  impossible  nor  improbable 


^t 


the  Akkadian  star-name  KAK-si/a  may,  after  all,  mean  **the 
^^^st  (Dog)  who  leads"  (the  heavenly  host),  and  not  merely  "the 


J; 


VL 

■^akHia  is  said  to  be  a  star  of  the  west,  and  remembering  that 

Euphratean  W:  is  the  S.W.  (vide  sup.  p.  ^85),  this  is  perfectly 

-    of  Sirius^  which  with  us  is  a  S.E.  (—  Euphratean  S*)  star  in 

^*^Uary,  a  S.  (=  Euphratean  S.VV,)  star  in  February  and  March,  and 

^-^V.)  star  in  April.     The  Tablet  referred  to  broadly  divides  24 

^^^»^  into  "  Stars  of  Akkad  *'  (=  K  and  N.)  and  "  Stars  of  the  West '' 

^  ^^  ^V.  and  S.), 

L  3ut  KakHia  is  further  specially  connected  with  the  month  Duzu 

^  "fammuz,  June-July),  and  it  is  said  to  rise  "in  the  days  of  storms 

^     *^  heal"  {sup,  p.  187) ;   and  on  the  Tablet  before  us  its  rising  at 

^    break  (/.e*.,  its  heliacal  rising)  is  connected  with  the  beginning  of 

^       *^«rth  wind     '^The  heliacal  rising  of  Sinus''  has  been  already 

*^^*  p.  285)  mentioned  in  connexion  with  archaic  religious  obser- 

^*i.c^.    Somewhat  prior  to  bx.  3000,  the  final  Euphratean  formal 

•  I/is/.  p/Sihna,  Kng.  edit*,  173^* 
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scheme  or  chart  of  the  heavens  had  been  compiled  •  ;  and,  to  take 
a  particular  date,  on  July  10,  B.C.  2000,  Sirim^  as  seen  from  Babylon, 
rose  heliacally  and  was  only  visible  shortly  before  sunrise.  It  is 
a  commonplace  in  the  Classics  that  the  fiopeai  iriitriai^  the  aquiUma 
e testae^  the  "  periodical  "  N.W.  (=Euphratean  N.)  winds  blow  for  so 
many  days  from  the  rising  of  Sinus.  Aratos,  speaking  of  the  days 
of  the  Zion,  the  sign  of  the  month  Duzu,  says : — 

"  These  arc  the  hottest  pathways  of  the  sun  "  ; 

the  "  days  of  heat "  of  the  Tablet, 

"  On  the  wide  sea  then  fall  with  sudden  force 
Whistling  Etesian  blasts. 

Then  do  broad  ships  best  suit  the  deep,  and  then 
May  helmsmen  keep  the  rudder  to  the  wind."  t 

These  are  the  "days  of  storms"  of  the  Tablet,  and  Kakiiia^  the 
Star  of  July,  is  the  Homeric  "  Star  of  Summer  that  above  all  others 
glitters  bright  \Sirius  is  far  brighter  than  Canopus^  the  second  in 
splendour  of  the  starry  host,]  when  he  hath  bathed  in  the  Ocean- 
stream."  \     So  Aratos  says  of  Canis  Major: — 

"His  portentous  jaw 
Bears  at  the  end  a  star  which  scorches  most, 
Resplendent ;  so  men  it  the  Scorcher  call. 
When  he,  growth-checking,  rises  with  the  sun. 
No  more  do  vineyards  cheat  with  leaves  alone  ; 
In  his  swift  course  througliout  the  rows  he  sifts 
With  case  ;  some  strengthens,  others  quite  destroys."^ 

And  Hesiod  speaks  of  "  the  season  of  toilsome  summer  "  when 
"goats  are  fattest,  wine  is  best,  and  men  weakest,  since  Seirios 
]mrches  head  and  knees."  ||  The  grape-clusters  are  to  be  carried 
home  at  the  culmination  of  Orion  and  Seirios.^  Here  is  an  archaic 
1  )ionysiac  connexion  between  Kakh's^a-Sirius,  the  Sun,  the  Vine 
(the  Akkadian  gesdin^  "  tree-of-life "),  and  the  Goat,  an  animal  so 

*  Vide  R.  B.,  Jr.,  The  Heavenly  Display,  81  et  seq, 

t  Phainomena^  149,  1 52-5 « 

X  liia^,  V,  5-6. 

§  Phainomena^  329-35. 

II  Eri^a^  582-5.  There  is  a  close  connexion  in  idea  between  Seirios  and 
IIclios-Sur)'a-Sol  (vide  Died.  I,  ii;  Hesiod,  Erga,  n^,  Ilesychios  defines 
Seirios  as  6  t)\iog.  icoi  6  rov  Kwoi'  dtrrrjp), 

IT  Erga,  60 1 -9. 
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promment  and  important  in  a  stellar  connexion.  The  north-west 
wind,  though  accounted  stormy  and  dangerous  in  Hellenic,  is,  in 
many  respects,  favourable  and  refreshing  in  Euphratean  regions,* 
and  comes  from  the  Euphratean  north,  the  Akkadian  Afer-h'di  {'^  the 
Propitious-point*'),  otherwise  J/^r-///<r  ("the  Leadingpoint  ").  As 
the  same  stars  and  constellations  have  different  names,  KakJtJu 
may  well  be  identical  with  the  Star  ^^ Do^af-^ke-Sun,'^  ^hx^h  is,  in 
effect,  the  Homeric  name  of  Sirius^ 

Sv  Tt  JTiV  ^Qpttitvo^  iwtKktfinv  icaXioi^ffte^j 

**  Brightest  of  all  is  he/*  therefore  fit  to  be  the  Dog  of  the  Sun^  which 
latter  is  the  original  Uru-ana,  ^Qfi^/it-i^, J  **  Ught-of- heaven,  "g  as  the 
Moon  is  Uru-ki^  **  Light-of-the-earth."  "  The  greater  part  of  the 
Antients,"  observes  Sherburne,  "assign  the  Dog-Stars  rising  to  the 
time  of  the  Sun's  first  entering  into  l^o^  or  as  Piinj^  writes,  23  days 
after  the  Summer  Solstice,  as  Varro  29,  as  CoiumtUa  30,  ,  ,  At 
this  day  with  us*  according  to  Vulgar  computation,  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  said  Star  is  in  a  manner  coincident  with  the  Feasts 
of  St  Margaret  (which  is  about  the  13th  of  out  July)  and  St* 
iMurence  (which  falls  upon  the  loth  of  August)^  as  this  common 
Verse  expresses  it, 

M^rgaris  Os  Cants  est^  Caudam  Laurentius  afftrt.^\ 

In  the  Eisagdge  eis  ta  Phainomtna  of  Gemipos  the  Rhodian,  cir 
B*c,  77,  occur  the  following  memoranda  under  the  heading  X^oVo* 
w*t  ftt?^/iitj^  {cap.  xvi):— 

"  The  Sun  passes  through  the  Crab  in  3 1  days. 

On  the   1 1 th,  according  to  EudovoSj   Orion   rises  at  daybreak 

On  the  23rd,  according  to  Dositheos  [who  made  some  stellar 
observations  n,c,  a 00],  in  Egypt  the  Di^g  appears* 

On  the  25th,  according  to  Meton  [cir  ac.  430],  the  Dog  rises  at 
daybreak. 

On  the  27th,  according  to  Euktemon  [an  Athenian  and  contem- 
poraiy  of  Meton],  the  Dog  riises*  According  to  Eudoxos,  the  Bog 
rifles  at  daybreak,  and  during  the  5  following  days  the  Etesian 
Winds  blow. 


•  Cf.  CanL  »v,  1 6.  +  //fW,  XX 11,  29, 

I  Vide  R.  B.p  Jr.,  The  Myth  0/ Xirkf,  146  €f  seq. 
B  Tht  ^/^Atfi  tffMarois  ManUiuSt  1675,  p.  32^ 


Xorinna,  Ffa^tfttm*  li. 
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On  the  28th,  according  to  Eukt^mdn,  the  Eagle  rises  atdaybreak; 
stormy  weather  at  sea  begins. 

The  Sun  passes  through  the  Lion  in  31  days. 
On  the  ist  day,  according  to  Euktemon,  the  Dog  is  conspicuous 
On  the  5th  day,  according  to  Eudoxos,  the  Eagle  sets  at  day 
break." 

Other  Classical  Calendars  have  similar  entries.  So,  in  a  Latin 
translation  from  Ptolemy,  giving  the  Jnerrantium  Steilarum  Signifi- 
caiiones*  we  find : — 

"Julius.  Id.  Canicula  exoritur.     Etesiae  inualescunt. 
XVII.  Orion  exoritur,  et  violentus  flat  Aquilo. 
XIII.  Sol  in  Leone,    Canis  exoritur. 

XII.  Etesiae  cum  aliis  ventis  per  unum  et  viginti  flant  dies. 
X.  Aquila  occidit. 
IX.  Leo  cum  Sole  exoritur  et  Cane, 
VIII.  Canis  emergit. 
VII.  Aquila  occidit. 
VI.  Canicularis  sestus. 

V.  Vehementer  calores.     Etesiae  valenter  spirant. 
III.  Aquila  occidit  matutino,  aerque  turbidus  fit" 

.  llie  other  remarkable  constellation  at  this  season,  it  will  be 
observed  is  the  Eagle^  which  was  connected  with  stormy  weather. 
Thus  Aratos : — 

*^  And  nigh  [the  Bird]  a  second  sails 
Lesser  in  size,  but  dangerous  to  come 
From  ocean  when  night  flies ;  the  Eagle  named.t 

The  Lion  comes  ;  those  [constellations]  setting  with  the  Crab 
Pass  wholly,  and  the  Eagle,^% 

"  Egyptiorum  annum  magnum,"  says  Censorinus,  "  quem  Graece 
KuviKov^  Latine  canicularem  vocamus,  propterea  quod  initium  illius 
sumitur,  cum  primo  die  eius  mensis,  quem  vocant  Aegyptii  QtjvOo*\ 
caniculae  sidus  exoritur."  §  b.c  45  the  ist  Thoth  =  27th  August, 
B.C.  1422  it  =  2oth  July, II  therefore  b.c.  2000  it  =  30th  June. 

♦  Ap.  Petavius,  Uranologion,  p.  98. 

t  Phiiinomena^  313-15. 

X  /bid.  590-1. 

§  De  Die  Naiali,  XVIII. 

II  Vide  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians^  III,  103. 
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Classical  authors,  therefore,  point  strongly  towards  the  identi- 
fication of  Idx^  {sup  p.  282)  with  Aquila,  or  rather  with  Altair 
(a  Aguiia)*  The  astronomical  point  of  view  confirms  this  conclu- 
sion, for,  at  the  date  and  latitude  in  question,  />.,  July  10,  b.c.  2000 
at  Babylon,  Altair  occupied  a  position  low  down  in  the  N.VV.  horizon, 
exactly  opposite  to  Sinus,  and  they  would  be  visible  together  for  a 
short  period.  Hence  we  see  the  force  of  line  8  of  our  Tablet,  as 
already  explained.  These  two  stars  are  never  visible  together  in 
England.  We  must  next  ascertain  whether  other  references  in  the 
Inscriptions  to  the  Star  of  the  £agi^  are  consistent  with  this  view. 
In  fV.A.I.  Ill,  Ivii,  40,  we  read  : — 

Kakkab  Uz,  Kakkab      Ner-zak      Za-ma-ma,  d 

The-star    the-Goat,      the-star       Nerzak        of  Zamama^         and 

kakkab       Id  -  x^       3  kzbbaki. 

the-star     the-Eagle^    three         stars. 

The  second  star  appears  to  be yi///V^r  (vide  W.A.I.  II,  Ivii,  53).! 
Uz,  as  we  have  seen,  J  =  Algedi  («*  and  »*  Capricorm),  and  the 
passage  implies  that  the  Eagle  is  near  the  head  of  Capricorn,  In  our 
Table  (1.  9),  as  in  K.  2894,  1.  23,  the  scribe,  having  mentioned  the 
appearance  of  KakHia  and  Idxu  at  the  same  time,  refers  next  to 
the  constellation  of  the  Yoke  (=  the  Goat-fish)  as  being  visible  at 
sunrise,  accompanied  by  an  east  wind,  "  oriens  flatuosus,"  as  Ger- 
minos  observes  of  the  27th  day  of  Cancer,  evidently  alluding  to 
Capricorn,  as  just  showing  beneath  Aquila, 

In  W,A.L  III,  Hi,  2,  we  read  : — 

Kakkab      Id  -  x^    ^"^  kakkab      Lu  -  bat    dixu : 
The-star      the-Eagle     to    the-star  Jupiter  {is)  opposite  : 

*  Of  course  a  Euphratean  EagU  or  Bear  is  not  necessarily  identical  with 
a  Greek  EagU  or  Bear,  Bertin  {Nature,  July  18,  1889)  identifies  Idx'*  with 
Altair,  but  gives  no  particulars. 

t  *'The  Eagle  of  Zamama"  is  a  name  of  Ninip,  and  Jupiter  \&  called  "the 
Star  of  the  Eagle  of  Zamama"  (vide  Sayce,  Transactions,  III,  171). 

X  Proceedings,  JsoL,  1890,  p.  145. 
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17. 


►=?-+ 

B^T-T<T     -       *TTT 

<« 

^A 

Kakkab 

Id   -   x^        i"^        \^\ 

Sini 

nazuz: 

The-star 

the-Eagle      over    the-place 

of'the-Moon 

is'fixed: 

18.  ct|t4-  BS^T  -T<T  -    •c=TT    ^:     <«      ^  A 

Kakkab       Id  -  x^     ^"^     karni    amuti       Sini         nazuz: 
The-star      the-Eagle   over  the-hom  right  o/-the-Moon  is-fixed: 

19.  tt^Hh   BkT-T<T  -    "^T    -Til     <«      s^tT 

Kakkub       Id  -  x^     i"^    karni  sumeli     Sini        nazuz : 
The-star      the-Eagle  over  the-hom  left  of-the-Moon  is-Jixed. 

The  preposition  »-,  ina^  has  the  meanings  "in/*  "by,"  "with";*"     ,^     ♦ 

and,  in  the  above  lines  18  and  19,  Prof.  Sayce  renders  it  "on."  "Hn^ ^  ^» 

of  course,  means  "  over,"  and  no  bright  star  is  ever  seen  actualW"  ^  'My 
impaled,   so  to  speak,   upon  a  horn  of  the  moon.     At        f-^ 
first,  not  rightly  understanding  this  passage,  I  was  in- 
clined to  regard   Idx^  as  an   ecliptic-star ;  t    but   this 
view  is  erroneous,    and   the  above-mentioned  position  /p^' 
of  Idxu  and   Sin   is  exactly    that   of  Altair  with    the 
Moon  during  her  last  quarter,  thus: —  P^fiT- 

There  are  several  other  statements  in  the  passage  about  Id^Uy 
they  do  not  assist  in  its  identification.     The  eagle  or  some  oth 
large  bird  of  the  kind  is  depicted  on  various  cylinders.     If  we 
thus  fix  the  identity  of  Idxu  with  Altair^  and  of  Kaldiia  with  Sm\ 

and  really  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt  u 
the  matter,  an  important  advance  will  have  been  made  towards 
identification  of  Euphratean  stars  generally. 


VIIL 

"  In  Semitic  times,"  says  Prof.  Sayce,  "  the  dog  was  as  distastes 
to  the  Babylonians  as  he  was,  and  is,  to  the  Semitic  inhabitants 
other  parts  of  the  world."     And  after  some  allusions  to  the  dog 
the  later  literature,  he  says,  "  The  dog  has  become  a  hateful  creatii. 
and  what  divinity  he  has  is  of  a  demoniac  character."  \     And  sir^ 


^e 


*  Sayce,  Assyrian  Grammar,  2ncl  edit.,  p.  lOO. 

t  **M.  Oppert  wishes  to  identify  Idkhu  with  the  Southern  Balance"  (Sa^^^s"^*e» 
Ttansactions,  III,  174). 

Re  I.  Andeni  Bobs.,  p.  289. 
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-^^-star  lore  passed  from  the  Semitic  Babylonians  through  Phceni- 

ciaits  and  other  Western  nations  to  the  Greeks,  therefore  it  is  that  in 

Hellenic  regions  we  find  Stn'us  an   ill-omened  star.     "  For  an  evil 

&i^T\    is  he  set^  and  bringeth  much  fever  upon  hapless  men/**     And 

so,  on.  the  Greek  ideas  connected  with  the  dog  generallyj  Mr.  Rusk  in 

camments,  "The  power  of  evil  passion  is  partly  associated  with  ihe 

red  .a.md  scorching  light  of  Sirius,  as  opposed  10  the  pure  Hght  of  the 

Sun  z — he  js  the  dog-star  of  ruin,"  t     But  this  is  not  the  aspect  in 

wtmicrl-i  the  Akkadian  Z^tf^-star^  Creator-of-happiness  and  Leader,  is 

rega.ircied ;  and  similarly,  amongst  the  Eastern  Aryans,  who  doubtless 

borrc>wed  much  from  non-Semitic  Euphratean  sources,  the  Z'(;'/-star 

is   eciually  the  Leader  and  Prince  of  Ihe  heavenly  host.     So  Plutarch 

giv^eis    the  Persian  view  :— *D/>o;ifif  79  [Ahuramazda]  ^  ,  ,  top  ovfiat*hif 

*^*t«J-i-cffyjjfff  y^iji  ^eifyfoy^X     n/cfooirTy?  IS  almost  an  exact  translation  of 

^€r^^iia  (**  Leader") ;  and  the  Sacred  Books  of  Persia  contain  many 

praises  of  the  star  Tis(rya  or  Tistar  {  =  Sirius),%  "the  chieftain  of 

^^     ^^ast,'^||  though,  as  Mr,  E.  W.  West  observes: — *'Sirius  can  be 

cotmsidered  the  chieftain  of  the  eastern  stars  only  when  it  rises  before 

"^y  t>reak^  which  it  does  at  the  Initer  end  of  summer.*' U     In  the 

'^^^^r^r-Yaskt  {Khordah'Atmta,   XXIV,    8)   we  read:— '* The   Star 

i^istn-p^  the   shiningj  majestic,   we   praise,  who   brings   hither  the 

Girclfj^g  years  of  men";**  a  statement  which  implies  that,  as  in 

^>"ptj  Sinus  was  connected  with  the  commencement  of  the  year, 

^^  «>f-ayean 

^^akJf^a  is  said  to  have  been  *Mike  bronze  "(j^/,  p,  287),  and 

"^^^^    H.  Sadler^  alluding  to  the  alleged  change  of  colour  in  Sirius^ 

**ic:h  is  stated  to  have  '* appeared  red  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy," 

^*^^r  remarking  that  it   is  now  "one  of  the  whitest  stars  in  the 

^^^'ens,*'  observes,   **This   question  has  been  discussed  by  Prof. 

^*^ra  jellerup  in  his  work  Descriptions  des  £tmics  fijces  par  PAsirononte 

^^^^^an  Abd-ai-Rahfftan  Al-Sufi^  and  it  appears  to  be  almost  certain 

*ri^^  the  attribution  of  the  colour  in  question  [red]  to  Sirius  arises 

^''cn::!^  lije  error  of  a  copyist,  and  that  this  brilliant  star  ,  ^  ,  has  not 

^^^Hy  changed  its  hue;-*     But  Mr.  J,  N*  Lockyer  says,  **The  colours 

*  TZwM,  XX IT,  JO,  t  Qu£cn  iff  the  Jir,  p.  I,  29, 

X  Pgri  Isid&$»  xlvii,  §  Darmesteter»  Ormazd  ti  Akriman^  p.  277, 

^    Unndahij,  II,  7.  t  Sacred  Boekt  of  tht  Emt^  V,  12, 

**  Ap.  Spiegel  and  Bleeck,  III,  50. 
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of  the  stars  change  .  .  .  We  read  [he  does  not  say  where]  that  Sinus, 
which  is  now  green  was  red  ;  that  Capella,  which  is  now  pale  blue, 
was  also  red  " ;  *  and  he  adds  that  Tycho  Brahe  observed  the  new 
star  of  1572  change  "from  white  to  yellow,  and  then  to  red."  I 
presume  that  Sirius,  which  appears  white  to  the  naked  eye,  is 
found  to  be  a  "  green  star "  under  more  careful  observation.  The 
Babylonians  also  could  well  distinguish  stellar  colours;  thus  the 
star  Papsukul  is  said  to  be  "  yellow-green,"  and  the  star  Ugaga  to 
be  "greenish-yellow,"  whilst  Mercury  is  "the  Blue-star."  It  seems 
to  be  clear,  then,  that  the  colour  of  a  star  may  change.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  turning  to  Ptolemy's  star-list,  we  find  that  he 
does  not  describe  Sirius  as  "  red,"  but  distinguishes  Arcturus  (now, 
par  excellence^  the  Yellow-star),  Aldebaran,  Antares^  Betelgeuse  (now 
three  red  stars),  Pollux  and  Sirius  as  being  each  viroKippoi  =  safiron- 
yellow,  which  very  fairly  answers  to  the  "  bronze  "-colour  attributed 
by  the  Tablet  to  KakHia, 

I  have  at  length  been  able  to  decypher  the  star-name  in  Tablet 
K.  2894,  Ob.  1.  I.     It  is  clearly  Nun-ki  ("Prince-of-the-Earth"); 
and  as  Idx^  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Tablet,  my  suggestion  that 
Nunki  is  Altair  must  be  abandoned,  and  Nunki  will  probably  be 
a  Sagitlarii,     This,  a  third  magnitude  star  in  Ptolemy,  exactly  suits 
the  conditions  in  the  Thirty  Stars  Tablet^  as  being  Star  No.  XXIX, 
between  the  ^^^/-stars  and  the  Goat-fish ;  and  the  original  "Prince- 
of-the-earth  "  will  be  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  month,  the  Death- 
god  Nergal,  a  Zei'?  Ka-raxOovio^^  whose  "throne  was  placed  in  Hades, 
where  he  sat  [like  Aidoneus,  cf.  Ilias^  XX,  62]  crowned,  awaiting  the 
entrance   of  the   deail/'  t      The   Boiv-^X.7kx%   will,  in   this   case,  be 
divided    between   A  mini t  and    Sinuntu.     Mr.   E.    B.    Knobel  has 
supplied  me  with  the  following  figures  relative  to  stellar  position  :-^ 
B.C.  2000,  Sirius;   Right  Ascension  57°  25'  52",  Declination  —  x^ 
31'  i".     Altair;    Right  Ascension   248°  54' 37",  Declination   ■\r'\ 
28'  31". 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hewitt  applies  to  Sirius  the  passage  Rig-veda  I,  cl^^' 
13,  where  "the  Dog"  (svdnam)  is  said  to  awaken  the  -^/bhus,  "  t^* 
gods  of  mid-air,"  and  thus  call  them  to  their  office  of  rain-sendit'*  S 
and  he  considers  that  Sirius  is  the  Tishya  of  Rig-veda  X,  Ixiv,  8. 

*  Elementary  Lessons  in  Astrofiomyy  p.  24. 
t  Sayce,  Rel,  Ancient  Bobs,,  p.  195. 
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IX. 

The   Yoke  {Tablet^  1.  9)  is  probably  a  popular  name  for  the 
constellation  of  the  Goat-fish^  arising  from  its  appearance,*  thus  : — 

o« 
01 1   ,  just  as  the  Bears  are  "called   Wains^^\ 

because  "  wainlike,"  I  though  not  bearlike.  The  following  remarkable 
representation  of  the  Goat-fish^  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere,  is  figured  by 
Landseer,  Sabaean  Researches^  1823,  p.  288,  from 
a  Babylonian  agate  belonging  to  "Miss  Porter, 
the  sister  of  Sir  Robert,  the  distinguished  oriental 
traveller  and  artist  ...  It  is  the  Capricorn  of  the 
Babylonian   zodiac  ;    and    the    mechanical    figure  *^*  ^ 

beneath  is  an  early  and  rude  attempt  to  shew,  by  means  of 
measured  degrees,  the  portion  of  that  zodiac  which  was  occupied 
by  the  stars  of  Capricorn.  If  I  mistake  not  the  most  ancient 
division  of  the  armillary  zones  of  the  sphere — but  more  especially 

of  the   ecliptic — was   into   sixty  parts Drummond   quotes 

Bailly  in  proof  that  *  the  circle  was  originally  divided  into  60 
degrees ;  and  consequently  each  sign  of  the  zodiac  must  have  been 
divided  into  five  parts.'  Five  must  have  belonged  to  Capricorn,  as 
is  displayed  in  this  Babylonian  engraving.  .  .  .  The  figuring  of  this 
sign  has  undergone  no  other  change  in  its  transmission  from  the 
primitive  astronomical  ages  to  the  present,  than  the  addition  of  a 
sort  of  heraldic  flourish  in  his  marine  tail."§  Considering  the 
importance  of  "  60,"  "  the  [Akkadian]  mathematical  unit,"  and  "  in 
fractions  the  understood  denominator "  (Sayce),  an  archaic  division 
of  the  circle  into  60  parts  (degrees)  would  seem,  in  the  abstract,  to 
be  highly  probable;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  the 
Inscriptions.  "The  divisions  of  the  circle  which  we  find  employed," 
observe  Messrs.  Bosanquet  and  Sayce,  "are  those  into  8,  12,  120, 
240,  and  480  parts"; II  and  they  suppose  the  well-known  passage 
{W,A,I,  III,  Hi,  37)  which  defines  the  year  as    12   months  and 

•  Vide  Proceedings,  Jan.,  1890,  p.  146. 

t  Aratos,  Phainomena,  27.  %  Ibid.  93. 

§  Sabaean  Researches^  p.  290.  Landseer  deserves  great  credit  for  having:  fully 
grasped,  at  that  early  period  of  Euphratean  research,  the  astronomical  importance 
of  the  representations  on  the  cylinders,  &c 

I'  The  Babylonian  Astronomy^  p.  108,  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
AitronomiccU  Society,  Vol.  XL,  No.  3. 
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360  days,  to  be  "  the  work  of  a  commentator,  or  peiiiaps  of  an 
inaccurate  writer  or  copyist."  This  latter  supposition  is,  I  think, 
quite  untenable,  and  as  there  were  admittedly  five  Euphratean  ways 
of  dividing  the  circle,  we  shall  find  no  great  difficulty  in  believing 
that  there  were  six.*  Capricorn,  a  nocturnal  sign,  is,  in  this 
example,  connected  with  the  Crescent-moon ;  just  as  the  Northern 
Goat,  Capella,  is  with  the  New-moon. 

In  Babylonia  '*  the  goat  was  sac  red,  and  was  exalted  into  the 
sign  Capricomus." t  "A  robe  of  goats'  skins"  was  "the  sacred 
dress  of  the  Babylonian  priests ";t  a^<i  "^^c  skin  .  .  .  filled  with 
air  served  as  a  swimming  buoy  or  bladder"  for  fishermen  and 
others,  §  another  illustration  of  the  Goat-fish,  As  stellar  Goats  are 
only  reduplications  of  solar  Goats,  ||  we  shall  better  comprehend  the 
importance  of  Caper  and  Capclla  in  the  Babylonian  scheme  by 
referring  to  the  remarkably  widely-diffused  myth  of  the  aerial  Goat, 
or  the  Goat  as  connected  with  the  Sun-god  and  the  Storm-god.fl 
Amongst  other  instances  we  find : — 

The  Akkadian  solar  Goat-god  Uz  (vide  Proceedings,  Jan.,  1890, 

The  Vedic  solar  Goat-god  Pushan,  ^^  the  most  skilful  of  chariotwC 
{Rig-veda,  VI,  Ivi,  3),  "drawn  by  surefooted  goats"  {3id.  VI, 
Iv,  4,  6). 

The  Norse  Thorr,  a  semi-solar  Storm-god,  called  Akethorr 
{^^Thovx-the- Charioteer''),  whose  car  is  drawn  by  the  storm-goats 
Tanngnjost  ('*  Tecth-gnasher ")  and  Tanngrisner  ("  Fire-flashing- 
teeth  "). 

The  Semitic  and  Hellenic  solar  Goat-god  Dionysos,**  callttl 
Melanaigis  (Pausanias,  II,  xxxv,  i),  "  Clad-in-a-black-goat-skin," 
i.e.,  "  Wrapped-in-dark-storms." 

*  Cf.  Rii^-irda,  I,  clxiv,  ii:  "The  l2-spoke(l  wheel  revolves  n^und  th^ 
heavens;  720  children  in  pairs  [  =  360  days  -»■  360  nijjhts]  abide  in  it."  Vefi* 
48: — "The  fellies  are  12  ;  the  wheel  is  one  ;  within  it  are  collected  360 (spokes)- 

t  Sayce,  AV/.  Ancictit  Babs.^  p.  284. 

:J:  //'/</.  p.  285.  §  Vide   TransactiotiSy  V,  46. 

II  Vi'le  PrOic'ddin;^s,  Jan.,  1 890,  p.  145.  %     Vide  Ibid.  p.  144. 

♦♦  When  in  1S77-S  I  published  7^hc  Great  Dionysiak  Myth,  Vols.  I  and  2.  t^<^ 
idea  that  Dionysos  could  be  non-Hellenic  in  origin,  was  novel  to  the  scientin<^ 
world.  What  was  then  thought  by  many  to  \yt  a  lx)ld  and  doubtful  theor)',  J*^^ 
now,  in  the  case  of  those  writeis  who  have  kept  u])  with  mythological  investigali*^^* 
almost  pas.>ed  into  a  commonplace  (vide  Sayce,  Herodotos,  p.  157).  Wrilinti  "^ 
1876,  I  said  that  Semele  was  in  all  probability  a  non-Aryan  name  ;  but  its  or  it;'*  *"* 
was  then  unknown.     *'  In  1884  a  Ph«enician  inscription  was  found  in  a  bay  to  the 
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The  "terrible  tasselled  aiV«"  {/itas,  V.  738)  of  Zeus  ihe  heaven 
and-storm-god,  and  Ath^n^,  queen  of  the  air.  (That  0*719  does 
mean  "goat-harness,"  vide  Hdrodotos,  IV,  189.) 

"We  must,"  says  Gubematis,  "consider  the  goat  under  a  triple 
aspect ;  the  principal  aspect  being  that  of  /^  sun  veiled  by  the  gloom^ 
or  by  the  cloudy  which  wears  often  a  demoniacal  form  ♦  .  .  .  the 
Vedic  dgas  means  pushing,  moving  {agens\  and  afterwards  he-goat ; 
the  he-goat  butts  with  its  horns ;  the  sun  in  the  cloud  butts  with  its 
lays  until  its  horns  come  out."t  We  have  seen  {sup,y  p.  283)  tnat 
Caper  was  a  stormy  sign,  and,  similarly,  Capella  was  a  most  stormy 
star. 

"If  you  would  see  the  Charioteer  and  stars 
Belonging  to  him,  if  of  Goat  and  KidsX 
Report  has  reached  you — they  who  oft  behold 
Men  tossed  about  on  the  dark  stormy  sea- 
All  his  huge  form  towards  the  left  of  the  Twins 
Inclining,  you  will  find.§     On  his  left  shoulder 
The  sacred  Goat  which  men  say  offered  Zeus  its  dug  ; 
Zeus'  servants  caU  it  the  Olenian  Goat. 
She  is  both  large  and  bright ;  but  they — the  Kids — 
Shine  somewhat  feebly  on  the  wrist  of  the  hand."  || 

"  Yet  speed  not  quickly  with  the  Charioteer 
Kids  or  Olenian  Goat;  on  his  vast  hand 
They  shine,  distinguished  from  his  other  limbs 
For  raising  storms,  when  moving  with  the  sun."  IT 

west  of  the  Peiraeos  containing  the  name  Pen-'Samlath,"  "  the  face  of  'Samlath  *' 
(Sayce,  R»l.  Ancient  Bobs.,  p.  $4,  n.  2).  But  the  matter  can  now  be  taken  still 
further  back.  What  are  Phoenician  mythology  and  belief  but  an  outcome  and 
phase  of  Euphratean  mythology  and  belief?  And  we  find  the  origin  of  Semel6— 
'Samlath,  mother  of  Dionysos»  in  the  Sumero- Akkadian  Sameli,  >->f-  "^JT  T*- 
«-Ey  flf  {fV.A./.,  Ill,  Ixvi,  col.  5,  I.  I),  J/u  Sa-mela-a,  "the  goddess  Samel&." 

•  Cf.  the  long  mediaeval  connexion  of  the  Goat  with  the  Witches*  Sabbath  ; 
and  the  goat-demons  who  were  supposed  to  haunt  desolate  places  (cf.  Isaiah,  xiii, 
21  ;  xxxiy,  14). 

t  Zoological  Mythology,  I,  402. 

X  'Ot  *£pi^oc,  j\  and  ^  Aurigae  ;  when  a  certain  large  star  has  been  called  the 
Coat,  it  is  natural  that  two  smaller  (dimmer)  stars  near  it  should  be  styled  the 
Kids. 

§  Note  that  the  Charioteer^  like  the  'Hvtoxoc  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Auriga  of  a 
modem  globe,  has  no  chariot. 

II  Aratos,  Phainomena,  156-66. 

H  Ibid.  679-82.  So  the  Latin  poets,  « Insana  Caprae  sidera'*  (Horace, 
Carmina,  II  I,  vii,  6);  "  Pluvialibus  Hoedis  Verberat  imber  humnm"  (Vergil, 
Aeneid,  668-9);  "Olenie  signum  pluviale  Capellae"  (Ovid,  Fasti,  v,  113). 
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As  Dilgan  (=  Capelld)  is  not  mentioned  in  this  Tablet,  I  have 
only  considered  it  in  reference  to  Caper^  but  I  may  add  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  connexion  between  the  star  A«f  («  Aurigae\  the 
Goat  (Capra  Sinaittca\  and  the  Euphratean  Sun-and-storm-god 
On  a  cylinder  *  stand  three  human  figures.  The  one  to  the  right, 
clad  in  a  long  garment,  advances  his  naked  right  leg,  and  rests  it  on 
a  sort  of  footstool ;  his  arms  are  bare  and  he  holds  a  knife  in  his 
right  hand.  Before  him  stands  a  male  figure,  clad  in  a  long  garment, 
and  holding  a  goat  on  his  left  arm^  and  behind  the  second  figure  is 
a  third,  apparently  a  priest,  clad  in  a  peculiar  flounced  robe  reaching 
to  the  ankles,  and  holding  up  his  hands  as  if  in  supplication. 
Bet\seen  the  second  and  third  figures  is  pourtrayed  a  quadruple 
bolt,  "the  flaming  sword "t  of  the  Air-god.  The  subject  is  often 
repeated  with  more  or  less  variation.  To  the  right  are  three  lines 
of  cuneiform,  the  first  probably  giving  the  name  of  the  cylinder- 
owner.     The  second  and  third  are  as  follows : — 

Ak.  Dumu       Uras  ba,     D.P.     Meri  (=  As.  Ramanu). 

Son  of -the-  Veiled-one^  the- Creator ^     t he-exalted 

Ak.     Nit  D.P.  Meri  (=  Mermer,  "the  Very -glorious "). 

Servant  ofthe- Storm-god, 

The  god  Xi^t.  E5:TT  -,  U-ra-as  {W.A.I.  II,  Ivii,  31),  whose 
name  is  ideographically  written  J^,  and  who  has  been  called  Adar, 
is  identified  with  Meri-Mermer  in  W.A.I.  II,  Ivii,  51,  76;  and 
"Uras  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the  name  of  NIN-IP,  as  ^'god  di 
light.'* t  In  IV. A.I.  II,  Ivii,  17,  Baru,  understood  as  "the  god  o( 
the  oracle,"  is  the  equivalent  of  Uras;  and  from  Uras  is  derived 
the  Assyrian  urasUy    "a  mourning  veil"  (IV. A, I  V,  xxviii,  60), 

*  Cullimore,  Orietiial  Cylinders^  No.  58. 
t  Vide  Rawlinson,  A  tut.  MonarchuSj  i,  130. 
X  Sayce,  Rel,  Ancimt  Babs.y  151,  note. 
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whilst  Uras  himself  is  "the  sun  who  issues  forth  from  the  shades 
of  night"  (Sayce).  He  \s^  therefore,  the  Sun,  veiled,  shrouded, 
cloud-covered— in  fact,  Melanaigis, — hence,  like  ApoUfin,  of  dark 
speech,  oracular,  the  warrior  Storm-sun,  exalted  and  very-glorious 
and  so  identified  with  the  Semitic  Raminu.*  And  it  is  to  this 
solar  air-and-storm  divinity  that  the  Goat,  earned  on  the  left  arm^ 
is  offered,  **the  Olenian  Goat/*  as  Aratos  is  careful  to  call  it, 
"  c'est-a-dire  port^e  sur  les  bras,  wXevwf,  u/na"f 


Fig.  5*— The.  Olenian  Goat  {SrHt/^iar^ /nnn  Nimnmd). 

4^jp[^,  Akkadian  m,  is  primarily  "wind,"  "  tempest,"  and ///^>, 

**  bright^'*  "  rain,"  and  the  Air-god.     Prof.  Sayce  a!su  gives  me  the 

value  Rapkaff^  with  which  I  would  compare  the  god-name  'Pa*0ai* 

(LXX,  in  Amos,  v,  26).     Without  entering  into  further  details  in 

the   present   Article,   I    venture    to   affirm   that  Auriga   is   clearly 

Euphratean  in  origin,  and  that  the  arm-home  Cioat  reappears  as 

Cafeiia,     In  Eg)*pt  "the  ibex,  or  wild  goat  of  the  desert,  occurs 

sometimes  in  astronomical  subjects."  J     Another  Cylinder  g  shows 

Cap^/hi,  offered  as  usual  on  the  left  arm  to  the  Storm-god,  whilst 

Capfr  appears  in  the  air  immediately  over  her  head,  thus  illustrating 

the  connexion  between  the  two  Goafs.     And  from  the  foregoing 


•  Vide  Procif dings t  March,  iSgi,  p,  16S,  note  3, 
+  Delambrcj  Misi&iir  de  rAstr&n&mk  Attatfut^^  p.  64. 
Z  "Wilkin  son  I  AmUfH  Egyptians^  iii,  J03, 
g  CiilUnioTe,  Orktt^al  Cyh'nders^  No.  29, 
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considerations   we  may  deduce  the  following   canon: — Whenever 
Greek  art  or  mythology  shows  us  something  apparently  meamngkss 
{e.g. J  a  man  styled  a  "  charioteer,"  but  often  without  a  chariot,  and 
carrying  a  goat  on    his   arm),  and  incapable  of  explanation  from 
internal  sources^  such   representations   are   not  to  be  treated  as  the 
senseless  fancies  of  an  (imaginary)  irrational  savage,  but  are  to  k 
patiently   investigated  in  the  remains  of  earlier  civilizations.   The 
obscure  problem  of    Euphratpan  astronomy  is    gradually  yielding 
to  systematic  effort.     Thanks  to  Prof.  Sayce  and  Mr.  Bosanquet 
we  know  that  Dilgan-Iku  is  Capella,  and  that  Sibzianna  is  Ardurus, 
Murtaxat   the    Goatfsh,   and    Girtab,   the    Scorpion,   are    beyoti^ 
question;   and  if  we  may  add  that  Ii^akh'Ja=Sirius,  2Lnd  liyt^-sss^ 
Altair,  we  shall  have  made  a  substantial  advance  in  stellar  iden'^ifi- 
cation. 
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NOTES  AU   JOUR   I-E  JOUR.— V. 

Par  G.  Maspero. 

(Suite.)* 

§  21. — Une  brochure  rdcente  de  M.  Marucchi  a  de  nouveau  attire 
mon  attention  sur  un  passage  d'une  des  inscriptions  de  ToWlisque 
de  Latran  i  Rome,  011  le  roi  Thoutmosis  IV  raconte  comment  il  a 
^t^  amen^  k  faire  dresser  ce  monument.!     On  le  lit  d'ordinaire 

nrimiiro^^   '_?n^^^-^   ^   '1"  ^/1°  fji? 
n /wwA  1  I  A  &J  iz:S  I -S^  I  1 1  ^==r  I  S  a^mvvvaH  ^  J] '  o'' 

I^s  traductions  ont  toutes  ^t^  faites  d'aprbs  ce  texte.  On  trouve 
ainsi  dans  Birch :  "  His  Majesty  ordered  that  a  very  great  obelisk 
should  be  completed  which  had  been  brought  by  his  father  Ra-men- 
KHEPER  (Thotmes  III)  after  His  Majesty  died.  This  obelisk 
remained  35  years  and  upwards  in  its  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
workmen  at  the  Southern  Quarters  of  Thebes.  My  father  ordered 
it  should  be  set  up.  I  his  son  seconded  him." J  M.  Marucchi 
traduit  de  m^me :  "  Ecco  sua  Santit^  fece  abbellire  un  obelisco 
grandissimo  che  offri  al  padre  il  re  Totmes  HP  dopo  la  morte  di 
sua  Santiti.  Questo  obelisco  restb  35  anni  continui  nel  luogo  suo 
sulle  braccia  dei  lavoranti  nel  quartiere  meridionale  di  Tebe."§ 

Sans  ^tre  absolument  impossible,  le  tour  de  phrase  que  ces 
traductions  supposent  est  d'une  grammaire  si  Strange,  qu*il  ne  peut 
qu'inspirer  des  soup^ons.  Au  lieu  d'accepler  le  texte  couram- 
ment  admis,  je  me  reportai  aux  fac-simile  plus  ou  moins  exacts 

*  Continued  from  Proceedings  ^  Vol.  XIV,  p.  204. 

t  O.  Marucchi,  Alcune  Observazioni  sugli  Obelischi  di  Koma^  p.  10,  sqq, 
X  Birch,  Obelisk  of  the  Lateran,  dans  les  Records  of  the  Past,  i*"  ^d.,  T.  IV, 
p.  15. 

§  O.  Marucchi,  op,  /.,  pp.  10,  1 1. 
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que  nous  poss^ons  du  monument,  et  je  m'aper9tis  aussitot  que " 
vulgate  renferme  une  faute  de  copie.  L'ob^lisque  de  Latran  ( 
bris^  en  plusieurs  morceaux,  quand  le  pape  Sixte  V  ordonna  qu'c 
le  relevat,  et  Tarchitecte  Fontana,  qui  fut  charg^  de  Fop^ration,  d 
rogner  les  fragments  pour  les  mettre  en  ^tat  de  se  raccorde 
"  Preeter  palmos  quatuor,  quos  a  pede  obelisci  recisos  narrat  Me 
catus,  et  fidem  faciunt  effigies  quae  ibi  cemuntur  dimidiata, 
pauca  desiderantur  in  superficie  circa  imam  partem,  prxsertim  -^n 
angulis,  quos  veteris  stylobatae  fragminibus  refecit  Fontana,  et  frt^*- 
trato  labore  oneravit  characteribus  pseud-a^'ptiis.  Idem  ei'enitdrs^^ 
commissuras  frustorum  trium^  in  quae  disruptus  fuerat  obelisct^-^ 
quorumque  extrcmct  orct  comminuta  fueruniJ^*  Les  divisions  d^^* 
fragments  ne  sont  j^as  donn^  dans  la  planche  de  Kircher,t  ma-^^ 
elles  sont  figurees  sur  celle  d'Ungarelli.J  La  principale  des  cassur^^^ 
tombe,  dans  la  colonne  d*inscription  qui  nous  occupe,  entre  les  mo  '^^ 

^v  et  ^  ^ .     On  voit  de  plus,  au-dessus  du  mot  ^!\ci,  l*=i=^ 

restes  d'un  signe  que  MM.  Birch  et  Marucchi  ont  interpr^te  comr**^ 
^tant  les  deux  jambcs  d'homme  en  marche  7S,  d^terminatif  de  JJ^T^  - 
Mais  si  Ton  examine  le  texte  d'Ungarelli,  texte  qui  est  ^tabli  d'apr^'^ 
les  copies  de  Champollion,  on  verra  que  ces  debris,  loin  de  repr^^- 
senter  les  jambos   hiimaines  A,   sont  tr^s   nettement  deux  pattc 
d'oiseau    legcrcment   tlechies   au  milieu,   et    rattachees  \   un  cor^^ 
d'oiseau  en  pariie  perdu  aujourd'hui  dans  une  lacune.     La  forin*^' 
des  pattes  et  de  ce  qui  subsistedii  corps,  la  presence  de  ^derri^re  ^^ 
signe,  ne  permcttent  pas  de  douter  que  nous  ayons  la  le  groupe  bie-r» 
connu  A^  ^?^  QiMiT,  QiMOUT  :  un  point  seulement  reste  incertain, 
(jifon  pourrait  pr()l)ai)lement  eclaircir  en  etudiaiit  Toriginal,  s'll  r   -x 
place   pour    j\   ou    non   derricre    ^^^  et    s'il    faut   retal>Hr 


^^^  ou  bicn  ^  ^  ^  >^ ^  ^-  A  cela prbs, 
qui  n'a  aucune  im|)ortance,  nous  avons  sous  les  yeux  une  phrase 
construite  sur  un  modele  des  plus  connus :  (JM^    4     '^   ^     o  11 

*  Zoega,  de  Orii^ifu-  et  Ustt  Obeliscorum^  p.  67. 

t  A.  Kircher,  GLdipn^  .■Ki^'/^tiacus^  T.  Ill,  planche  vis-a-vis  la  page  16 1 • 
X  Ungarelli,  Interpiclatio  Obcliscorum  Urbis^  Tabulx,  T.  I. 
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1    ^    '^    '     ^"^^"^    "^^  ^*   Majesty  fit  achever  ToMisque 

unique  et  trfes  grand  qu'avait  amend  le  pfere  roi  Menkhopirr!,  apr^s 
que  Sa  Majesty  eut  trouvd  que  cet  obdlisque  dtait  restd  trente-cinq 
ans  couchd  sur  le  c6i6  aux  mains  des  artisans,  au  cotd  Sud  d'Apitou : 
selon  Tordre  de  mon  p^re,  je  le  lui  dressai,  car  je  suis  son  fils  qui  le 
defend!" 

§  22. — Le  sens  des  noms  (Jg^^         ^  Amon-hi-khopshouf, 

II  ^    PhRAHIKHOPSHOUF,    ^^  ,  ^    MONTOU- 

HiKHOPSHOUF,  et  autres  de  m^me  formation,  est  ddtermind  tr^s 
clairement  par  plusieurs  des  scenes  oil  Ton  voit  un  roi  recevant,  des 
mains  du  dieu,  le  sabre  recourbd  qui  portait  en  Egypte  le  nom  de 

^^  Khopshou.     Prenons,  par  exemple,  les  tableaux  publics 

par  Diimichen.  ♦  Dans  le  premier,  Amonrd,  maitre  de 
Kamak,  tend  la  harpd  k  Ramses  III,  mais  une  harpd  <^ 
surmontde,  comme  on  le  voit  ci-contre,  d'une  lete  de  bdlier 
couronnde  du  disque  et  de  Turaeus.  Cette  t^te  est  I'em- 
blbme  qu*on  voit  k  Tavant  et  k  Tarri^re  de  la  barque  sacree 
d'Amon,  Timage  du  dieu  lui-meme,  Amon  criocdphale: 
ce  que  la  divinity  donne  au  roi  c'est  done-  Amon  sur  sa 

harpe    (I  -^^^  Amonhikhopshouf,  c'est-^-dire  la  representa- 

tion matdrielle  du  nom  qu'il  s*agit  d'expliquer.  La  position  relative 
des  parties   ne  laisso  subsister  aucun  doute :    la  tete  de   bdlier 

d'Amon,  et  par  suite  Amon  lui-meme,  est  bien  sur  ^  le  sabre 

©  D 
recourbd  h^-^  Khopshou  du  dieu:  comme  le  sabre  du  dieu 


passe  au  roi,  et  devient  le  sabre  de  celui-ci,  le  pronom  y^     change 
egalement  de  mattre,  et,  apr^s  avoir  ddsignd  le  premier  propridtaire  de 

*  Diimichen,  Hisiorische  Inschriften^  T.  I,  pi.  XI-XII. 
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Tarme,  le  dieu,  est  transf^r^  au  propri^taire  du  nom,  au  pcrsonnag;.«5 
qui  le  porte.  Amonhikhopshouf,  apr^  avoir  signifi^  Am<m  estst^^ 
son  propre  sabre,  peut  done  signifier  Amon  est  sur  le  sabre  de  aba  ^ 
qui  on  donne  le  nom, 

Je  ne  me  souviens  pas  avoir  rencontr^  Ri  ou  Montou  livant 
leur  sabre  dans  les  memes  conditions.  Voici  pourtant  un  exemple 
qui  montre  que  les  noms  de  ce  type  oU  ils  sont  d^sign^ 
doivent  s'expliquer  de  meme.  Amonr^-Harmakhis  donne 
lui  aussi  sa  harp^  ^  Ram^s  III,  et,  en  sa  quality  d'Horus, 
il  est  repr^sente  avec  la  t^te  d'dj)ervier  traditionelle.  Or, 
la  harp^  qu'il  remet  au  Pharaon  est  surmont^e  de  la  t^te 
d  epervier,  coiffee  du  disque  solaire.  *     R^  accomplissant    AT  1 

la  meme  c^remonie,  ne  pourrait  ^tre  repr^sent^  autrement, 
et   la  vignette  ci-jointe    est    comme  rillustration   du  nom 

>^    II  ^  Phrahikhopshouf,  assez  rare  d'ailleurs.    t^^ 

tete  de  Ri,  et  par  suite  RA  lui-meme,  est  bien  ici  encore  sur^.     '^^^ 
harp^  que  le  dieu  lend  au  roi. 

On  voit  que  ces  images  dcartent  toutes  les  interpretations  m^^^ 
tiques  qu'on  aurait  pu  tirer  de  nos  noms  avec  un  peu  de  bonr^-  ^ 
volont^.     C'est  presque  toujours  le  cas,  lorsqu'au  lieu  de  cherch^^^ 
en  soi-m^me,  on  cherche  sur  les  monuments  figures  rexplication  de:^--^ 
choses  de  I'Egypte. 

v^  23. — On  connaft  le  tableau  qui  repr^sente  une  d^esse  allaitar^  ^ 
un  roi.  La  deesse  a  le  plus  souvent  la  forme  humaine,  quelquefo  i  ^ 
une  forme  animale,  celle  de  la  vache  Hathor.  Elle  est  souven-  "^ 
debout,  parfois  assise,  parfois  accroupie,  et  le  roi  est  debouT^ 
ou  assis  sur  ses  genoux  pour  lui  prendre  le  sein.  On  interi)ret  «=^ 
d'ordinaire  la  scene  par  une  identification  du  personnage  roy.:^.* 
avec  Horus  ;  ce  n'est  pas,  dit-on,  le  roi  homme-fait,  c'est  le  r<:-»* 
enfant  (jue  la  d(§esse  nourrit  de  son  lait,  comme  elle  avait  fait  son 
propre  fils  pendant  los  premieres  anndes  de  sa  vie.  Le  tableau  n't:^^^ 
(}u'une  figure  de  style  (jui  a  pris  corps,  une  mdtaphore  qui  s'e-i^t 
animee,  et  qui  n'a  d'autre  realite  que  celle  qu'il  a  plu  au  sculpteur  c^t 
au  peintre  de  lui  attribuer. 

*  Diimichen,  Historischc   Inschriften,  T.   I,    pi.    XVI-XVII  ;  cfr,   Lep^^^^' 
Denhm.  Ill,  pi.  210. 
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"niir  %f^cri  ^me.  sue  un  pv*i:\C  .u*  wK^in^  t'ti^**- 
jpsacmt  «r  ^'masnnomt.  iwjsse.  On  vlic  v^usf  cV^  us  N*utv  tc  ^v>* 
exmac  nu  las:  X2in&  ^a,  Jtimdlie  le  :s«»n  <ie  U  vW<N$ir».  k^uavv  <^^  wt  t^c 

cz  Ijirrri^  vjhsshjcls  III  1  l.ou\or»  n\>Ui^  rv><><  J^^^i>»iv  Nux  \^« 
h7.':i7e&.  la  inc  me  cj'*f-:re  $pccuU\  U  gT\>s>\^  tiv>.xc  vW  \hsAv^*\ 
lar^Lzz  sir  1  :r^..e^  «  la  :cte  nuc  ou  criulc  vl\u\  ^vauvUmw  U*^v'* 
A:2  c:ci=Er^  rejinrocp  des  souvx^rains  ijui  lotrht  U  \Kvvx<*  *\^^| 
veCDs  CE  nu  xiec  Ji  Oiisse  ^  la  main  ol  Ics  utN>gur»  tW  U  u^>a\*U\ 
s=tcct  xvaz  ji  cis:z!e  ce  guerre  en  ieie»  ou  Tune  Uc?*  \\^u\^n^u^x  \U^ 
Uesse,  L.  pi*^  n  en  ecre  point  question  jHUir  cu\  ttvn^  I^j^  wMtUuv^^ 
ct  h  mar:::ie  ciiacaccme  de  Tenftince  leur  mAni)Uunt»  lU  \w  *v»iU  j^lu* 
des  enfamsw  Les  discours  de  la  dtk^sne  h.  Hon  x\^y^\  i\o\ntu^\^h  l\\> 
sont  qu'une  sinsple  constatation  de  fait.     Kile  lUt  : 

mhre  Anoukit,  dame  d'Abou,  qui  tc  nourrisilttUH  inrw  lutu  ;"  tui  l>itM\ 

et  je  t'ai  donn^  les  panegyrics  d'avdncmcnt  ttvic  inou  bun  tail,  Mhn 
qu'elles  entrent  en  tes  membres,  en  vie  rt  furir."*  (jurli|iirhi|i, 
pourtant,  elle  ne  d^crit  pas  rop^ration  <lc?  ralluilf iiu^ril,  umt*  lU  t  oim 

tate  seulement  le  r^sulut  :  ^— ''  '^'^'^  ^*j  '"V  1  1  X  -^^ ' 

^^^^^  "Je  t'accorde,  dit  Miriit>kro,  <Iuiiu*  ilf  rOm-j,!,  It- 
divan  de  Tanen,  les  royaut6i  dc  I  for  <Jan«  J'ou."t 

Le  nourrisson  ^tant  un  homrne  fait,  ou,  'onuix*  <  '<'i>l  le  <ttt)  |;oui 
Hitshopsitou,  une  femnne,  I'anncnfjc  «-x|Ji<anoM  loiub**  H  il  iuni 
en  chercher  une  nouvelle.  On  oubixc  tioji,  #j(i;irid  on  i\nn\u'  u 
comprendre  ITiistoirc  et  let>  gestcJ>  d<'?>  ^Jj'ux,  <jii<'  U  uij>  n  'j  uijj  j>/;iji 
aprbs  tout  identiques  a  ^jeMc*  d<  ^  g^n*  'jui  1*  s>  l'1'//<  ni  ;  m  1*  fc  'jj<  ux, 
comme  disait  Voltaire,  ont  fail  rh'^nun*-  it  i<  ur  lifuj/*-,  J  iioujiiK- 
le  leur  a  bicn  rend'j  et  kur  a  pr^'-u:  b<  i>  Ioj*  <rt  h*  i>  liab;njd<fc 
Nous  pouTons  dorK  noub  dcmuMivr,  d;inb  li   *  y^  pr/':^  r)«,  bi  I  UJ>y^«; 

*  I>»7ibiuk.  iJtnlm.  \\\,  y\.  177/4'. 
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qu'avaient  les  dresses  de  donner  le  sein  k  un  roi  parvenu  depuis 
longtemps  k  Vkge  mdr,  ne  rdpondrait  pas  k  quelque  coutume  ou  k 
quelque  c^r^monie  de  la  vie  ordinaire,  oil  une  femme  devait  accomplir 
le  simulacre  de  nourrir    un    homme  depuis   longtemps  sorti  de 
nourrice.     L'Egypte  ne  me  foumit  rien  pour  le  moment;  mais,si 
nous  cherchons  chez  les  peuples  Strangers  anciens  ou  modem^s 
nous  y  trouverons  Texplication  trbs  plausible  du  cas  des  d^esse^. 
On   sait   Timportance  que  prennent  les  nourrices  dans  la  £amill« 
orientale :  le  seul  exemple  que  j'en  veuille  citer  pour  le  momcrmt 
nous  transporte  dans  la  Mingr^lie  contemporaine.     Ui,  dhs  le  joi-xr 
qu*un  enfant  a  ^t^  confix  k  une  nourrice,  "  elle,  son  mari,  les  fr^r^5« 
et  soeurs  de  lait  du  nourrisson,  ses  petits  et  arrifere-petits  enfaa^s 
m^me,  deviennent  des  ctres  cent  fois  plus  chers  que  les  p^re   ^^ 
mere  et  les  membres  de  la  famille  naturelle.     En  revanche  tout«5' 
fois,  sa  fid^lit^  est  k  jamais  k  toute  ^preuve,  et  si,  par  princij^^* 
une   Mingrelienne    donne  sa  vie    pour  son    nourrisson,    celui-^^  *» 
devenu   grand,    n'oubliera  pas  la  dette  sacr^  qu'il  a  envers  ^^^ 
nourrice  et  les  siens  et  Tacquittera  toujours. 

"  Cef/e  exigeante  alliancCy  cette  parcntk  auirement  respecice  q^^^^ 
celle  que  crcent  les  liens  du  sang^  se  contraiie  aussi  souvcnt  enl.^^'^ 
grandes  personnes  et  est  fort  recherch^e.     Aprbs  en  avoir  d'abor^  ^^ 
envoye  soUiciter  humblement  la  faveur  par  son  matzikouki^  c'est^ 
dire  un  ami  commun  ou  une  connaissance  influente,  qui  en 
rintermediaire   necessaire,   une   paysanne  arrive  un  jour  suivie  (2-     *" 
son  man",  dc  ses  enfants,  de  ses  parents,  les  mains  pleines  decadeaifc- 
et  trainant  un  boiic.     Elle  vUnt  dematidcr  a  quelque princcsse  Vhonni\e^    ^ 
de  Piwoir  pour  nourrisson,      Celle-ciy  qui    a    d\ivanc€  accepte,  mcr    ' 
alors  Icgcrcnicnt  le  sein  tie  la  paysanne^  et  la  consecration  est  termitu — *==^  ' 
D^sormais  il  y  a  alliance  qui  est  scellee,  aprt?s  des  felicitations  tt  dc^i^^^^ 
rcmcrciemcnls  mutiicls,  par  un  ccbange  de  liberalit^s  reciproques. 

**  Bien  plus,  et  quelque  extraordinaire  que  cet  usage  puisse  noi ^ 

paraitre,  des  jeuties  Jillcs  7?ienie  consentent  ei  cette  epreuve  et^  rechercha^  ^^^ 
cctte  parcnti'  fictive^  acctptcnt  vohmtiers  des  jeunes  gens  comme  nourr^^  -^' 
sons,  Je  me  hate  d  ajouter  qu'en  oflrant  leur  sein,  elles  le  couvre  "*■  "^ 
chastement  d'un  voile.  La  jeune  nourrice  improvis<§e  devient  u^c"*-  ^ 
sceur  sacr(fes  qui  a  droit  a  jamais  k  toute  la  protection  et  k  tous  •-  ^^^ 
^gards  du  jeune  hommc  qu'elle  a  accept^  ou  quelle  a  choisi."* 

*  Moiirier,  V Etat  religicux  de  la  Mingrclie  dans  la  Kn*ue  de  VHisioire     -=-**" 
Jirii^ionSt  T    XVI,  p.  90,  note  2. 
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II  y  a,  dit-on,  d'autres  exemples  de  ce  genre  d'adoption,  et  chez 
quelques  peuples,  en  Abyssinie  par  exemple,  on  Ta  ^tendu  k  Tadoption 
par  Fhomme,  en  le  modifiant  pour  la  circonstance.  "  Lorsqu'un 
homme  d^ire  se  £adre  adopter  comme  le  fils  d'une  personne  de  rang 
sup^rieur,  il  lui  prend  la  main  et,  lui  sufant  un  des  doigts^  se  dkclart 
simfils  adopHf;  son  nouveau  p^re  est  alors  forcd  de  I'assister  dans  la 
mesure  de  ses  moyens,"*  Comme  je  n'ai  pas  ici  i  ^tudier  Tensemble 
des  faits  relatifs  i  cette  matibre,  je  me  bornerai  i  relever  les  points 
qui  concordent  entre  ceux  que  j'ai  cit^s  et  les  donn^es  des  tableaux 
^gyptiens.  II  me  semble  que  Tanalogie  est  frappante.  Comme  la 
femme  ou  la  fille  mingr^lienne,  la  d^esse  ^gyptienne  donne  son  sein 
k  un  homme ;  la  c^r^monie  accomplie,  la  d^esse  devient  la  m^re  de 
celui  qu'elle  a  trait^e  si  lib^ralement,  comme  aussi  la  femme  mingr^- 
lienne.  Or,  en  Mingr^lie,  ce  c^r^monial  constitue  la  forme  legale  de 
Tadoption,  et  ceux  entre  qui  existe  le  lien  du  lait  ne  font  plus  qu'une 
seule  famille :  ne  pouvons-nous  pas  en  conclure  la  m^me  chose  pour 
VEgypte,  et  dire,  i*  que  le  tableau  d'allaitement  d'un  roi  par  une 
d6esse  est  une  c^r^monie  d'adoption  de  ce  roi  par  cette  d^esse ; 
^  reportant  sur  terre  ce  que  les  Egyptiens  en  avaient  enleve  pour 
le  transporter  dans  le  ciel,  que  Tadoption  en  Egypte  exigeait  un 
c^r^monial,  o{i  la  femme  qui  adoptait  faisait  le  simulacre  de  nourrir 
au  sein  ITiomme  qu'elle  prenait  pour  fils  ? 

II  y  aurait  lieu  peut-etre  de  rechercher  si  les  nombreuses  grandes 

dames  de  T^poque  th^baine  qui  portent  le  titre  de  1    ^    /wvvw      J) 

m6nAit  souten,  nourrices  rayales,  nourrices  du  roi^  ne  seraient  pas 
des  nourrices  par  cdr^monial,  comme  celles  dont  il  est  parl^  plus  haut. 
Les  nobles  et  les  courtisans  Egyptiens  ne  pouvaient  pas  foumir  tous 
des  nourrices  r^elles  au  Pharaon,  mais,  si  vraiment  il  y  avait  un  moyen 
l^gal  d'assurer  k  leur  femme,  par  suite  k  eux-m^mes  et  i  leurs  enfants, 
le  b^n^fice  de  la  position  priviMgi^  dont  la  nourrice  r^elle  jouissait 
dans  la  famille  pharaonique,  nous  comprendrions  mieux  la  surabon- 
dance  de  nourrices  royales  que  les  tombeaux  nous  font  connaftre : 
la  plupart  d'entre  elles  seraient  des  nourrices  par  adoption,  qui 
auraient  fait  le  simulacre  d'allaiter  le  roi  selon  la  loi  des  dresses. 
Ajoutons  que  les  mans  de  ces  nobles  nourrices  sont  parfois  qualifies 

eux-memes  de  nourrice  /wwsa        monai,  ce  qui  ne  laisse  pas  que 

d'etre  singulier  pour  un  homme.     On  aurait  la  solution  de  ce  petit 

♦  Parkyns,  TTiree  Years^  Residence  in  Abyssinia^  p.  198. 
3" 
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probl^me,  si  Ton  consentait  k  admettre  que  ces  nourriders  ^taieiL^ 
unis  k  leur  royal  nourrisson  par  une  c^r^monie  analc^e  k  celle  qu 
se  c^l^brait  il  y  a  peu  de  temps,  et  sans  doute  se  c^^bre  epcore,  e^ 
Abyssinie :  le  roi  faisait  semblant  de  leur  mordre  le  sein  ou  le  doig-'^K, 
et  cela  suffisait  pour  ^tablir  entre  eux  le  lien  du  lait 

Voili^  en  r^sum^,  Topinion  que  m'a  inspir^e  jusqu'k  present  Fftuf^^^e 
des  tableaux  d'allaitement  et  des  faits  qu'on  en  peut  rapprocher. 

§  24. — Les  mus^s  ^gyptiens  renferment  tous  en  assez  gran<.      "Je 

quantity  de  petites  plaques  en  pierre  de  difTifrente  nature,  calcaii ^» 

grbs,  schiste,  basalte,  taill^es  en  biseau  sur  tout  le  pourtour  i  I'un — "=»- 

de  leur  face,  munies  k  Tautre  face  d'une  cavit^  carrde  ou  ova ^^ 

formant  godet,  et  dont  les  contours  sont  d'une  r^ularit^  parfeitrrr^c. 
On  y  reconnait  ordinairement  de  petits  mortiers  sur  lesquels  1^^  ^ 
scribes  broyaient  leurs  couleurs  et  leurs  encres.  II  est  probable,  ( 
effet,  que  plusieurs  d'entre  elles  ont  servi  i  cet  usage :  les  molctti 
en  pierre  qui  les  completaient  ont  tantot  la  forme  d'un  petit  pilotf^^  ^> 
tantot  celle  d*un  pion  de  dames  ^gyptiennes,  parfois  celle  d'ur  — ^e 
hache  mignonne,  tranchante  k  Tune  des  extr^rait^s,  arrondie  ^  Tautn*-^  e. 
L'emploi  de  ces  monuments  n'^tait  pas  restreint  aux  scribes,  et,  si 

Tantiquit^  ^gyptienne  ne  nous  a  pas  renseign^  suffisamment  sur  ec^ — ix 
jusqu'k  present,  I'antiquit^  classique  nous  permet  d'en  appr^ii  cr 
Tutilite  g^n^rale. 

M.  Tabb^  Th^denat  a  montr^,  en  effet,  qu'k  T^poque  gr^c—  o- 
romaine,  lis  servaient  de  mortiers  aux  m^decins  oculistes.  On  y 
broyait  '*  certaines  substances  destinies  soit  k  entrer  dans  la  co'^cm- 
j)Osition  des  collyres,  soit  h  soulager  directement  les  malades.  CUDn 
en  faisait  aussi  usage  pour  Tapplication  des  collyres.  Les  colly^^^s 
sees  ^taient  de  petits  batonnets  minces,  composes  d'une  pate  ^  ^^ 
Ton  marqiiait  d'une  empreinte  a  I'aide  du  cachet,  avant  de  la  lais^^^ 
durcir.  Pour  les  appliquer,  I'oculiste  les  broyait  dans  les  cotici^  ^'^^ 
puis  y  versait,  selon  la  nature  du  collyre  et  de  la  maladie,  un  liqu  ^^^ 
adoucissant  ou  astringeant  qui  servait  de  v^hicule  au  collyre     '^"^ 

pulverise *   Plusieurs  fois,  on  a  trouv^  dans  les  fouilles  des  coti^~^^  '^ 

avec  des  cachets  d'oculistes."t     Ce  qui  n'empeche  pas  d'aill^*^^ 
que  les  Grecs  et  les  Remains  ne  les  aient  employees  k  des  usx^^^  ^ 
divers.     '*  On   les  a  classics  parmi   les  molettes  sur  lesquelles 

du 
*  H.    Thedenat,    Petit   vi artier  en   marbre  de   t^f^qiu  romaine  (Extrait^ 

Bulletin  Monumental^  1890)^  p.  10  du  tirage  i  part. 

t  H.  Thedenat,  op,  /.,  p.  5. 
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peintres  broyaient  leurs  couleurs ;  les  objets  avec  lesquels  plusieurs 
d'entre  elles  ont  ^t^  trouv^es  dans  les  sepultures  permettent  de 
supposer  que  les  femmes  en  poss^daient  parrai  leurs  objets  de 
toilette,  et  les  employaient  k  ^eraser  le  fard  ou  le  noir  pour  les 
y'eux."  Je  crois  qu'une  comparaison  du  mortier  public  par  I'abb^ 
Th^enat  et  des  mortiers  analogues  connus  pour  I'^poque  classique 
avec  nos  mortiers  ^gyptiens,  suffira  k  montrer  Tidentit^  des  deux 
classes  de  monuments  et  par  suite  Tidentit^  de  leurs  emplois.  £n 
Egypte,  comme  k  Rome,  ils  servaient  k  triturer  non-seulement  les 
couleurs  du  scribe,  mais  le  fard  des  femmes  et  les  drogues  de  Tocu- 
liste. 

L'identite  de  forme  et  d'emploi  trahit-elle  une  communaut^ 
d'origine  ?  Je  )e  crois  volontiers,  et  je  pense  que  les  oculistes 
grecs  et  romains  ont  emprunt^  leurs  petits  mortiers  aux  oculistes 
^gyptiens.  La  m^decine  des  yeux  ^tait  une  des  branches  les  plus 
importantes  de  la  pratique  ^gyptienne  :  il  suffit  de  voir  la  place  que 
les  maladies  des  yeux  occupent  dans  les  papyrus  m^dicaux*  pour 
s'en  convaincre.  Les  Eg>*ptiens  d'autrefois  avaient  imaging  et  essay^ 
nombre  de  rembdes,  que  leurs  m^decins  communiqu^rent  aux 
Strangers.  Les  Grecs  ne  furent  pas  des  derniers  k  les  leur  em- 
prunter :  une  bonne  partie  des  formules  usit^es  k  Tepoque  gr^co- 
romaine  sont  identiques  aux  formules  de  nos  papyrus,  et  paraissent 
avoir  ^t^  prises  de  toutes  pi^es  k  TEgypte.t  II  est  naturel  que 
I'outillage  materiel  n^cessaire  k  les  preparer  ait  6m\gT6  avec  elles,  et 
que  les  formes  traditionnelles  du  mortier  et  du  pilon  d'oculiste 
^gyptien  se  soient  perp^tu^es  chez  les  oculistes  europ^ens. 

Je  n*ai  pas  encore  retrouv^  dans  les  textes  le  nom  hi^roglyphique 
du  petit  mortier  et  de  son  pilon. 

§   25. — II  n'est  peut-^tre  pas  inutile  de  d^finir  exactement  le 

sens  des  mots  et  ^  h  ^^S  ^^^  d^signent  Tceil  en  ^gjptien. 

Tout  le  monde  est  d'accord  sur  le  sens  du  premier :  c'est  le  mot  qui 
sert  k  indiquer  Torgane  de  la  vision  chez  Thomme  et  les  animaux, 
Yail  du  langage  courant.       La  lecture  irit,  qui  avait  jadis  le  dessus, 

*  Ebers,  das  Kapitel  iiber  die  Augenkrankheiten  (Extrait  des  Abhandlungen 
der phiL-hist,  Ciasse  der  Kon,  Sachsisihen  Gesdhchafi  der  WissenschafUriy  T.  XI), 
p.  201,  sqq, 

t  Voir  les  exemples  r^unis  dans  Hirschberg,  yEgypten^  geschuhtliche  Studufi 
tines  Augtnanta^  P«  61,  sqq» 
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en  a  6t6  remplac^e  chez  plusieurs  ^gyptologues,  par  la  lecture 
<z>  -<S2>-  MiRiT,  au  duel  Miriti,  Miraitl      Je  crois  pour  ma  part 

que  ces  deux  prononciations  ont  un  fonds  commun  et  cacheot  une 
m^me  racine.  J'ai  eu  Toccasion  d'6tudier,  en  1877  et  1878,  dans 
mes  cours  au  College  de  France,  la  pr^fonnante  J^  m,  ^  mA,  de 
TEgyptien,  et  de  montrer  qu'un  certain  nombre  de  mots  qu'on 
croyait  simples  sont  en  r^alit^  des  compost  de  cet  ^  m  et  d'un 
autre  mot  Entre  autres  exemples,  j'avais  cit^  d^  lors  le  titre 
^  MiROU,  dont  Torthographe  ^v  ,  nous  ramenait  au  titre 

RO,  d^j^L  connu  alors  par  les  composes  <:r>  ro-hir,  signal^ 

mais  mal  iuterpr^t^  par  Chabas,  -     n  ro-pAit,  etc. :  ^v 

MiROU  est  un  d^veloppement  en  J^  m  initial  du  mot  '^j^'  RO  dont 
une  autre  forme  paralt  avoir  ^t^  \\  '^^^^^^  ^  arl*  Je  rattachais  de 
m^me  <ir>  mirfti  k  irit,  par  la  pr^fixion  de  ^\    m  i  ce 

mot.  L'objection,  qu'on  me  fit  alors.  que  les  pr^forraatives  et  en 
g^n^ral  les  particules  grammaticales  ne  s'unissent  pas  aux  lettres  du 
mot  qu'elles  affectent  pour  former  un  syllabique,  est  tomb^  depuis 
devant  les  exemples  du  fait  que  les  textes  des  Pyramides  renferment 


Je  suis  plus  convaincu  que  jamais  que  <==>  miriti  est  la 

forme  en  Vv   m  initiale  du  mot  ^^^t. 

V  i.  w^^S  OuzAiT  est  appliqud  d'ordinaire  aux  deux  yeux 
du  ciel,  le  Soleil  et  la  Lune,  et  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  cette  demifere,  c'est 
la  pleine  Lune  qu'on  qualifie  Ouzait.  Je  passe  sur  les  interpreta- 
tions diverses  qu'on  a  donn^es  du  terme :  Tanalyse  de  Texpression 
suffit  pour  nous  en  foumir  une  explication  plus  simple  et,  par  suite, 
plus  satisfaisante.      La  partie  phon^tique  ^  |  '^^  Ouzait  est 

•  C'est  cc  titre  que  M.  Piehl  expliquait  vers  le  inline  temps  {Recueil  de 
Travauxy  T.  I,  p.  133,  note  i)  *'comine  compost  de  la  proposition  ]fc^  et  du 
substantif  *^*— ^  c  celui  qui  est  dans  la  bouche  des  individus  qui  lui  sont  subor- 
donnas."  Plus  tard  M.  Piehl  a  reconnu  la  veritable  Otymologie  et  ramenO  le  ^ 
initial  de  ^  *^y^  k  son  origine  [Zeitschrift,  1883,  ?•  ^^S), 
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un     £<^mmin    rcgulier    de    radjectif    ^^  K  ^g\     ouza,    le    copte 

A,  ^Sanan\  comme  on  le  sait  depuis  longtemps.      Elle  si^ifie  done 
ia  s-^wsne,  la  hiin  periante^  et,  avec  reference  tacjte  a  Tobjet  donl  on 
const-ate  la  sante,  ici  Fa'//,  qui  est  en  effet  du  feniinin  en  Egyptien, 
oJC^      ^^^'^    <^><<s&-     MiRiT  ■    ouzA!T  6tait  primitivement  une 
^pitl^^te  adress^e  k  Tceil,  et  qui  est  devenue  yn  nom,  tout  en  con- 
sm*^i-iit  le  genre  du  mot  sur  lequel  elle  s'appiiyait       Le  determinatif 
^^^^     repr^sente    tmi  sain^  Vml    bitn  porta nt^   par  opposition  k 
Tccil      ordinaire  -<ffi3-,  et  les  traits  qui  le  distit^guent  de  ce  dernier 
stgm^^  som  li  sans  doute  pour  re  presenter  les  marques  de  la  sant^  de 
roeil.      Or,  si  Ton  compare  le  dessin  du  signe  i  certaines  representa- 
tions de  FAncien  Empire,  on  verra  que  le  trac^  en  est  identique  i 
ra|>p>^rence  que  pr^senle  Tceil  des  personnages  cerne  d*une  bande  de 
lanK      Sur  les  stataef>  de  Sepa  au  Louvre,*  sur  !e  portrait  de  la  dame 
Hathomofirhotpou  k  Boulaq,t  on  voit  le  sourcil  accent u4  le  pour- 
tour  des  yeux  aviv<5  de  kohol,  la  partie  inferieure  de  Tceil,  enduite 
tl*un    fard  vert  qui  s'arrete  i  la  ligne  naturelle  que  Tar^te  de  I'os 
ticcrit  sur  !a  joue;  le  petit  appendice  qui  pend  du  larmier  dessine  la 
trains  de  pout! re  que  Fhumiditd    de    I'ceil  trace  le  long  du    nez 
dcs     Egyptiens  modemes  qui  emploient    le  kohol,  et  qui  descend 
sotivent  jusqu*k  Vaile  du  nez*     Le  signe  ^^^  est  done  Tceil  humain 

tartly  \  la  mode  ^gyptienne,  et  le  nom  ^  J,  ^^  otizAiT,  qui  est 
pt^pre  1  Voeil  ainsi  fard^,  nous  montre  que  ce  maquilbge  de  Uceil 
*^it  consider^  comme  dtant  pour  lui  une  garantie  de  sant6,  Et 
"*  Tait,  les  Egyptiens  ont  pretendu  de  tout  temps  que  Pusage  du 
*^w/  n'^tait  pas  seulement  pour  eux  aflaire  de  coquetterie,  mais  de 
^^t€  des  yeux.  Lane  Ta  constate,  %  et  tous  le3  Egyptiens  que  j*ai 
l^^^rrog^  ^  ce  sujet  en  sont  convenus,  11  en  ^tait  de  meme  dans 
^^^tiqiifi^,  et  line  bonne  partie  des  remfedes  que  les  papyrus  nous 

.      *    E.  cJc  Rotig^,  NQiiti  iifmmmre   dis  Monumtnts  E^tUm^    1855,   p.   50^ 

"t"  Mupero,  Guidi.  du  FmUnr,  pp.  312,  21  J,  Nos.  991  ct  lOCo. 

-*-    tanr^  Att  ActffUMi  0/  ths  Mann^rrs  and  Ctishms  &f  the  Modern  E^piians^ 

-jj^    feL,  T,  I*  ppv  45-46 ;  cf.  pour  T^poque  classique  les  passages  que  M.  Tabl^ 

^     ^^enat  a  r^unis  dana  sa  curieuse  brochure  intitul^e*  Nod  sur  un  /tui  A  cQliyte 

JJ^^'iM*  (enservi  au  Mtuif  du  Lswvre  (es^irait  des  Mi^m&ira  dt  /a  S^Uti  dts 

^^^^uairei  de  Frame ^  T.  XLI},  p*  10,  sqq,  du  tiragc  k  part* 
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font  connattre  sont  des  kohols  k.  base  d'antinioine,  qui  teignent  le 
pourtour  des  yeux  en  noir,  ou  des  collyres  k  base  de  sels  de  cuivre, 
qui  teignent  le  pourtour  des  yeux  en  vert.  L'aSsociation  d'idto 
entre  Toeil  fard^  et  Toeil  bien  portant  ^tait  done  naturelle  en  Egypte, 
et  Ton  congoit  que  les  Egyptiens  aient  expliqu^  Tepithfete  Ouzait 
^  I  ^1^  ^  bien  portant  k  ^^  Vail  fardh, 

Et  maintenant  quel  motif  avaient-ils  d'appeler  le  Soliel  et  la  Lune 

V  4  N^  ^  ^^S  ^^S » ^^^  ^^^^  y^^  ^^^^  portants  ?  Le  Soleil  et  la 
Lune  sont,  comme  chacun  sait,  les  deux  yeux  de  la  face  divine 

^  ou  du  cieL  Or  cette  face  est  soumise  k  des  maladies, 
comme  la  face  humaine,  et  naturellement  aux  maladies  de  la  face 
humaine  qui  sont  le  plus  fr^uentes  en  Eg)'pte,  aux  maladies  des 
yeux.  De  ces  deux  yeux,  Tun  le  Soliel  ^tait  en  bon  ^tat  k  rordinaiie, 
et  ne  soufTrait  que  d'^clipses  passagbres ;  la  lune  au  contraire  6uit 
atteinte  d'une  maladie  p^riodique,  dont  les  accbs  T^teignaient  pro- 
gressivement,  mais  n'emp^chaient  pas  qu'elle  recouvrit  la  plenitude 
de  sa  sant^  chaque  fois.  La  lune  n'^tait  done  saine  et  fardee  qu'au 
moment    de  son  plein;    cela   ne  Tempechait  pas   d'etre  appell^ 

>^  \  ^  ^S  o^^^^^  comme  son  associ^  solaire,  et  ses  vicissitudes 
de  sant^  et  de  maladie,  attributes  aux  attaques  d'autres  dieux,  ont 
contribu^  largement  k  nous  faire  connaitre  son  ^  h  c^  ^^  ouzait 
mieux  que  nous  ne  connaissons  rouzAiT  du  Soleil.* 

§  26. — J'ai  cherch^  k  me  rendre  compte  du  nombre  d'hommes 
que  les  Egyptiens  employaient  k  d^corer  un  ^fice  ou  une  partie 
d'^difice,  ainsi  que  du  temps  qu'il  leur  fallait  pour  completer  la 
decoration.  L'examen  du  temple  d'Abydos  m'a  fourni,  je  crois,  un 
moyen  fort  simple  et  assez  sdr  de  faire  ce  calcul.  J'avais  ^t^  frapp^ 
des  differences  que  pr^sente  un  meme  signe,  dans  des  parties  ap- 
partenant  au  meme  mur  d'une  m^me  salle  et  qui  ont  6t6  sculptees 
en  meme  temps.  En  y  regardant  d'un  peu  pr^s,  je  reconnus  que 
ces  diffi^rences,  loin  d'etre  dissdmin^es  au  hasard,  sont  r^parties 
r^guli^rement.  Pour  mieux  me  faire  comprendre,  je  prendrai  un 
exemple  fort  court,  soit  un  bout  de  formule  de  la  table  d'Abydos, 
^ — ^  ^^ ,  et  j'analyserai,  non  tous  les  signes  dont  il  se  compose, 


*  Cette  explication  a  ^t^  dej^  indiqu^e  dans  le  Recueil^  T.  XII,  p.  86,  note  3- 
Je  ne  me  souviens  pas  Tavoir  vue  ant^rieurement. 
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mm  S  ^  deux  d'entre  eux   qui   pretent   par   leur   forme  k  de   l^g^res 
vac^i^sttions,  la  chouette  inidale  J^  et  Vole  ^^. 

Tn  examinant  la  chouette^  je  re  marque  tout  d^ibord   que  les 
cipales  diffdrences  de  rendu  portent  sur  Taile,  dans  la  partie  du 
Xoir  qui  contient  la  Tabk.     Dans  un  premier  endroitj  la  chouette 
tou  jours  Iracde  com  me  11  suit : 

Les  plumes  de  Taile  sent  marquees  par  im  semis  de 
petltes  lignes  trac^es  horizontalement  dans  le  champ  de  la 
sculpture  et  assez  lourdes.  Dans  sept  colonnes  de  suite 
tomes  les  chouettes  sont  sculpi^es  de  la  sorte,  puis 
nent  deux  colonnes  oil  !e  rendu  de  Fade  est  difTerent : 
Les  rangs  de  plumes  sont  marques  par  des  lignes 
cotr»  ^nues  qui  s'dtagent  horizontalement  du  haut  en  bas 
de  X^aile.  Dans  les  deux  colonnes  suiv antes,  la  disposi- 
tioxm  des  lignes  simulant  les  plumes  est  la  m6me  que 
daxi^s  le  premier  ciis,  seulement  les  lignes  sont  plus 
l^^^Tes. 

Si  je  passe  k  Texamen  de  Toie,  je  remarque  d'abord  une  simple 
sill:^  cjuette,  dans  laquelle  les  contours  de  Faile  et  des  pattes  sont 
inc3.i<^u^s  i  peu-prfes  comme  dans  le  caracl^re  usual   ^^  de  notre 
imprimerie,     Dans  les  deux  colonnes  suivantesj  les 
plumes  de  Faile  sont  marquees  par  des  rates  longitu- 
dinales  4  la  partie  sup^neurei  transversales  k  la  partie 
inf^rieure,  avec  chevauchement  des  lignes  longitudi- 
nal es  sur  les  lignes  transversales  au  point  de  contact 
des    deux  system  es.     Dans  les  deux  lignes  suivantes  le  travail  de 
sitVkouette  presque  sans  detail  reparatt  un  peu  plus  lourd,  pour  ^tre 
lennplac^  dans  sept  autres  colonnes  par  un  appareil 
de      lignes  analogues  k  celui  que  j'ai  signald  plus 
^^t,  mais  avec  des  difierences  dans  la  disposition 
des    parties*    J'ajouterai  que  les  scarabees  reproduits 
dajis  les  cartouches  sont  tallies  eux  aussi  avec  des 
variantes  curieuses.     Les  trois  scarabees  qui  se  trouvcnt  sous  lei 
5e;pt:  demi^res   colonnes  ont  la   tete   ainsi   faite,  avec   les   parties 
fl^         arrondies  et  le  corselet  reuni  aux  dlytres  par  une  pointe. 
Vp.^-^'^i^K^    Sous  les  deux  lignes  precedentes,  la  bouche,  les  yeux, 
f^-^^-^^^-^"'^    et  leurs  appendices  sont  taill^fs  carr^  par  en  haut  el 
s'enfoncent  en  pointe  dans  le  corselet  \  le  corseletj  au 
<^c>ntraire,  est  arrondi  k  la  partie  qui  ^c  rattache  aux  ^lytres.     On 
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remarquera  que  les  variantes  sont  concordantes,  c'est-2t-dire  que  \bL 

oil   la  chouene  change  de  forme,  Toie  en  change 

egalement,  et  que  le  scarabee  se  modifie,  li  oU  Toie 

se  modine.     I>e  plus,  les  alterations  sont  constantes 

en  leur  variete,  c'est-a-dire  que  la  fonne  une  fois 

adoptee  se  perpetue  pendant  un  certain  nombre  de  lignes,  set;:>"t, 

deux,   deux,   sept       Javais   recueilli  d'autres  exemples  dans  l-^ss 

di verses  chambres  du  temple  de  S^ti  1%  mais  je  les  ai  laiss^  ^m.\i 

Musee  en   quittant  TEgj-pte  et   n'ai  pas  r^ussi   k   les  recouvc-^i' 

depuis   lors.       Mes  recherches  avaient   port^  prindpalement  5."«ar 

les  oiseaux,  sur  les  aigles  ^^.  ,   sur  les  Spenders  ^.  ,   surB.^?^ 

poussins  "^ ,  sur  les  ibis  '^^ ,  et  sur  les  grues  de  diverses  espk^^^^* 

n^  •  ^^^ '    ^^  >  ^^^-     J'avais  retrouv^  partout  la  m^me  altemam. 

des  \'ariantes  et  la  meme  concordance  que  j'ai  signal^  plus  haut 

La    consequence    de    ces    obser>'ations    s'impose    d*elle-m^ir». 
Chacun  des  ouvriers-sculpteurs  ^g)'pliens  avait  sa  mani^re,  appri-- 
k  Tecole  ou  qu'il  s'^tait  enscign^e  k  lui-meme,  de  figurer  le  detail  dl  ^ 
divers  hieroglyphes.     Les  uns  repr^sentaient  les  plumes  d'une  fa^t^ 
les  autres   d'une  autre,  mais  une  fois  que  cette  fa^on  leur  et^"-** 
pass^e  dans  la  main  et  devenue  instinctive,  ils  Tappliquaient  toujoiM-  ^^"^ 
et  partout  dans  les  inscriptions  qu'ils  sculptaient :   elle  ^tait  le*-**" 
marque  de  fabrique  et  comme  leur  signature,  k  laquelle  on  pe'*-^^ 
reconnaitre  leur  ouvrage.     Le  sept  premieres  lignes  que  j'ai  citees  pl«— >•  ^ 
haut  sont  done  Tceuvre  d'un  meme  ouvrier,  qui  faisait  ses  chouett  ^^^=^ 
ct  ses  oies  comme  je  Tai  montre.     Les  deux  suivantes  sont  Toeuv'^*'*^ 
(I'un  second  ouvrier,  (jui  ciselait  ses  chouettes  et  ses  oies  de  mam>  '^'^ 
dificrente.     J'ai  garde   I'impression  que  les  deux  h'gnes  suivant  ^=^  ^ 
etaient  du  premier  ouvrier  qui,  etant  plus  press^  par  le  temps,  aurcx-  *  ^ 
attaque  plus  rapidement  ct  plus  legerement  la  pierre  ;  mais,  k  pr  ^^  ^ 
de  dix  ans  de  distance,  ct  n'ayant  plus  qu'une  petite  partie  des  not  ^^- 
prises  sur  les  lieux,  je  n'ose  rien  affirmer.     Bref,  il  m'avait  pa  -^^^^ 
reconnaitre  dans  ce  couloir  la  patte  de  huit  et  peut-etre  de  d     "*■  ^ 
ouvriers  qui  I'auraient  sculpte  d'un  bout  a  I'autre.     Le  dessinateu::::^  ^' 

le  n  ^  i  ^   GAXOUTi,    tra^ait   Tinscription   et   les   figures  ^ 

Tencre  sur  la  muraille ;  le  dessinateur  en  chef  revoyait  et  corrigerr''"^^*' * 

rei)ure  au   rouge,   puis  repartissait  la  surface,  a  chacun  selon  S( ^^ 

habilete  probablemtnt,  sept  lignes  a  celui-ci,  cinq  k  celui-1^,  deux  ^ 
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un  autre,  et  tous  attaquaient  la  muraille  k  la  fois,  chacun  dans  la 
partie  qui  lui  avait  ^t^  attribute,  en  commen9ant  d'ordinaire  par  le 
haut  des  colonnes.  Quand  ils  avaient  fini — ce  qui  devait  varier 
selon  la  rapiditd  d'ex6cution  qu'ils  avaient — ils  recevaient  la  com- 
mande  d'un  certain  nombre  d'autres  lignes,  et  ainsi  de  suite,  jusqu'lL 
ce  que  la  paroi  enti^re  (Hi  ddcorde. 

Reste  la  question  de  temps.  Les  Egyptiens  travaillaient  fort  vite, 
et  la  rapidity  avec  laquelle  Tob^lisque  de  la  reine  Hatshopsitou  fut 
taill^,  transport^,  sculpt^,  dress^  est  merv-eilleuse.  Si,  en  divisant 
les  surfaces  k  omer  le  plus  possible,  et,  par  suite,  en  multipliant  le 
nombre  des  ouvriers  qui  pouvaient  les  travailler  k  la  fois,  on  arrivait 
k  avoir  vite  raison  du  granit  rose  le  plus  dur,  la  tache  devait  paraitre 
singuli^rement  plus  facile  quand  il  s'agissait  d'une  pierre  tendre 
comme  le  calcaire.  II  y  a,  k  Louxor,  un  certain  nombre  de  faus- 
saires  tr^s  habiles,  la  plupart  coptes,  qui  fabriquent  des  stales  et  des 
statues  pour  les  touristes.  Ces  braves  gens  travaillent  avec  des  outils 
et  ont  des  proc^d^s  fort  analogues  k  ceux  des  anciens  dont  ils 
copient  les  oeuvres.  Apr^s  avoir  dessin^  sur  une  pi^ce  de  calcaire 
des  hidroglyphes  aussi  d^tailMs  que  ceux  du  temple  de  S^ti  I*"  k 
Abydos,  je  la  remis  k  Tun  d*eux :  en  un  jour  et  demi,  une  demi- 
colonne  de  vingt  grands  signes  6tait  achev^e,  non  certes  en  aussi  beau 
style  que  les  signes  du  module,  mais  avec  une  minutie  et  une  con- 
science dignes  de  tous  les  ^loges.  Je  n'ai  pas  la  pretention  de  d^duire 
de  cette  experience  une  Evaluation  de  temps  precise :  il  me  paratt 
seulement  en  r^sulter  que  I'Egyptien  ancien,  plus  habile  et  mieux 
dressE  que  TEgyptien  modeme,  aurait  mis  moins  de  temps  i  ExEcuter 
la  m^me  quantite  d'hi^roglyphes,  un  tiers  en  moins  peut-^tre,  soit  deux 
heures  oil  Tautre  en  exigeait  trois.  Dans  cette  condition,  une  colonne 
dliieroglyphes  du  genre  de  celles  auxquelles  j'ai  emprunte  mes 
exemples  dans  le  temple  d' Abydos  pouvait  exiger  entre  deux  ou 
trois  jours  de  travail  k  un  ouvrier  habile,  ainsi  que  TEtaient  les 
sculpteurs  employes  par  S6ti  I".  Le  couloir  entier  r^parti  entre 
huit  ou  dix  ouvriers  par  parois  n'aurait  pas  exigE  plus  d'un  mois  de 
travail.  Je  consid^re  que  les  tableaux,  ofTrant  de  grandes  surfaces 
blanches,  ne  devaient  pas  exiger  plus  de  temps  que  n'en  auraient 
demand^  le  nombre  de  lignes  d'inscription  entre  lesquelles  I'espace 
occupE  par  eux  aurait  6t6  r^partl  Je  donne  ces  calculs  pour  ce 
qu'ils  valent:  le  point  k  en  retenir  c'est  que  la  decoration  des 
monuments  Egyptiens,  de  m^me  que  la  construction,  a  dfl  exiger 
beaucoup  moins  de  temps  et  moins  d'hommes  qu'on  ne  Timagine 
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g^n^ralement.  C'^tait  un  service  d'etat  ou  de  ville,  organist  r6gu- 
liferement,  avec  ses  corps  d'ouvriers  sans  cesse  entretenus  et  dressds 
dfes  Tenfance  k  leur  genre  de  travail,  dirig^s  par  des  contremaitres 
et  des  chefs  poss^dant  k  fonds  la  pratique  traditionnelle  de  Femploi : 
tout  s'y  faisait  avec  un  ordre  et  avec  des  m^thodes  ^prouvees  de 
longue  date,  et  qui,  ^pargnant  les  titonnements  et  le  gaspillage  des 
forces,  ^pargnaient  le  temps. 

La  m6me  m^thode,  appliqu^e  aux  monuments  de  toute  ^poque, 
tombeau  de  Ti,  pyramide  de  Pepi  V%  inscription  de  la  bataille  de 
Mageddo,  temple  de  D^ir  el-M^din^h,  tombeaux  d'el-Kab,  m'avait 
donn^  des  r^sultats  concordants,  perdus  avec  mes  papiers.  Presque 
partout,  il  m'a  ^t^  possible  de  reconnaitre  des  variantes  r^guliferes 
de  rendu  dans  les  hi^roglyphes,  et,  par  suite,  la  main  d'ouvriers 
diff(6rents.  Les  indices  sont  parfois  si  lagers  et  si  fugitifs,  surtout 
quand  c'est  le  cas  des  hi^roglyphes  d^coup^s  en  silhouette  sans 
detail  int^rieur,  que  je  n'ose  me  flatter  de  les  avoir  bien  apprto^ 
partout  et  toujours.  Je  me  borne  k  indiquer  la  m^thode,  pour  que 
d'autres  puissent  la  verifier  et  reconnattre  jusqu'k  quel  point  on  peut 
Tappliquer  k  la  g^n^ralit^  des  monuments. 

§  27. — On  rencontre  dans  les  musses  beaucoup  de  petits  amu- 
lettes,  le  plus  souvent  en  comaline,  qui  representent  la  partie 
anterieure  d'un  serpent :  une  b^li^re,  m^nag^e  k  Textr^mit^  oppos^ 
k  la  t^te,  servait  k  suspendre  I'amulette  au  cou  de  la  personne  qui 
le  portait  ou  k  le  coudre  sur  son  maillot  funbbre.  Je  ne  me  rappelle 
pas  qu'on  en  ait  fourni  T^xplication  complete.  Celle  que  j'en  ai 
admise  dans  le  catalogue  du  Mus^e  de  Boulaq  *  ne  couvre  qu'une 
partie  des  faits.  lis  ^taient  en  effet  destines  k  protdger  les  vivants 
et  les  morts  contre  la  piqdre  des  serpents  et  des  scorpions,  mais  ce 
n'est  \k  qu'une  partie  de  leur  emploi.  Ce  sont  surtout  des  annes 
et  des  instruments  mystiques  qu'on  donnait  au  mort,  et  qui  lui 
servaient  dans  diverses  occasions  de  sa  vie  d'outre-tombe.  Les 
Egyptiens  employaient  en  eflet  k  la  chasse,  outre  le  boum^rang 
ordinaire,  un  biton  de  jet  qui  a  exactement  la  forme  d'un  demi- 
serpent,  c'est-k-dire  celle  de  notre  amulette.t     La  presence  de  cet 

*  Maspero,  Guid€  du  J^sileur,  p.  279,  No.  4195. 

t  En  voir  des  exemples  dans  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs,  2nd  Ed., 
T.  II,  p.  108,  No.  366 ;  Nestor  L'h6te,  Lettres  icrites  d'Egypte,  p.  48  et  note  I. 
''On  voit  dans  quelques  collections  d'antiquit^s  ^^ptiennes  des  t£tes  de  serpent 
en  bronze,  autrefois  emmanch^es  4  des  bitons  destines  ^  la  chasse." 
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objet  minuscule  sur  le  mort  lui  assurait  la  possession  r^elle  de 
Tarme  qu'il  repr^sentait,  et  lui  donnait  le  moyen  de  chasser  k  son 
gr^  aux  oiseaux  d'eau.     La  baguette  magique  des  pr^tres  ^gyptiens, 


le   ^^^  9  ^  oir  hikaou,  qui  d'ordinaire  pr^sente  un  demi-serpent 

k  tele  de  b^lier,  surmont^e  ou  non  d'une  uraeus,*  a  quelquefois  elle 
aussi  la  forme  d*un  serpent  complet :  c'est  elle  qu*employaient  les 
magiciens  de  Pharaon  dans  leur  lutte  contre  Moise  et  les  H^breux. 

La  forme  de  serpent  pr^t^e  k  une  arme  du  genre  du  boumerang 
se  comprend  fort  bien,  quand  on  a  v^cu  dans  des  pays  ou  les  serpents 
sont  plus  nombreux  et  plus  vifs  de  mouvements  qu'ils  ne  sont  chez 
nous.  Les  Egyptiens,  qui  avaient  une  crainte  fort  vive  des  reptiles, 
comme  le  montrent  les  tr^s-anciennes  conjurations  que  les  textes 
des  Pyramides  nous  ont  conserv^es,  et  qui  avaient,  plus  souvent  sans 
doute  qu'ils  ne  Teussent  d^sird,  I'occasion  d'observer  leurs  moeurs, 
avaient  ^t^  fort  frapp^s  de  la  (^<pn  soudaine  dont  le  c^raste  ou 
Turaeus  enroul^e  se  ddtend  brusquement,  se  jette  en  fouettant 
Tair  sur  sa  proie,  et  la  frappe  en  s'enroulant  autour  d'elle  pour  en 
paralyser  les  mouvements.  La  detente  du  bras  lan9ant  le  boume- 
rang, la  marche  onduleuse  de  Tarme  k  travers  les  airs,  la  mani^re 
dont  elle  semble  se  replier  sur  le  cou  de  Toiseau  qu'elle  atteint, 
leur  rappela  si  vivement  Tattaque  du  serpent,  qu'ils  donnferent  k 
leurs  bois  de  jet  la  forme  du  reptile,  ou  plutot,  comme  le  boumdrang 
etait  d'ordinaire  assez  court,  celle  d*un  c^raste  coup^  par  le  milieu. 

§  38. — Les  verbes  qui  expriment  Tid^e  de  porter,  "^  ,  i^*^* 
——_ ,  etc.,  ont  un  d^terminatif  Tl ,  auquel  on  donne  depuis  long- 
temps  la  valeur  (Pun  pied  de  balance  A  Cette  valeur  est  bien  prouvee 
par  la  forme  m^me  de  I'objet,  mais,  si  Ton  ^tudie  Tbistoire  du  signe, 
on  s'apergoit  bientot  qu'il  apparait,  surtout  dans  les  textes  du  Nouvel- 
Empire,  comme  transcription  rectifi^e  d'un  signe  hi^ratique,  qui  servait 
ded^terminatif  aux  diffif  rents  mots  que  j'ai  indiqu^s,  et  dont  la  forme 

la  plus  usuelle  est  dans  les  textes  d'^criture  soignee  Jf  /  JT  /  [|  * 

Cette  forme  hidratique  elle-m^me  ne  r^pond  pas  k  un  meme  signe ; 
si  Ton  recherche,  dans  les  textes  des  Pyramides,  les  d^terminatifs 
des  mots  en  question,  on  remarquera  qu'ils  different  toujours  entre 

*  Th.  D^^ria,  Le  Fer  et  PAimant^  dans  les  Milanges^  T.  I,  pp.  5,  8,  9. 
tE.de  Roug^ ;  Chresiomathie  Egyptienm,  T.  I.  p.  87,  /.  10. 
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eux.      "K^    FA,  porter^  dont  le  d(^tenninatif  usuel  est  un  homme 
portant  le  panier  sur  sa  t^te  ^,  ou  qui  s'^rit  m^me  semi-id^o- 
graphiquement   ^  ,  a  pour  d^terminatif  dans  Pepi  I*  et  MirinrI  ^^ 
le  chevet,  et  dans  Pepi  II,  Y    le  pieu  fourchu  sur  lequel  s'emboite  la 

hampe  du  gouvernail  des  barques  ^gyptiennes,  d^terminatifs  fort  biMi 
appropri^s  i  la  signification  du  verbe,  puisque  1  un  des  objets  port.e 
la  t^te  du  dormeur,  Tautre  le  poids  de  la  rame-mattresse.  Quant 
^  Tosou,  ou  plutot  ^  OUTSOU,  le  d^terminatif  usud     ^ 

r^poque  des  Pyramides  est  une  branche  d'arbre  qu'on  a  d^pouill^e 
des  rameaux  secondaires  ^  ,  et  qu'on  a  plant^e  dans  un  petit  moaCi- 
cule  de  terre  ou  de  ciment  pour  la  tenir  en  place   ^  .    Les  variant^s 

montrent  des  formes  diverses  du  b&ton  et  du  monceau,  mais  elles  s^ 
ram^nent  toutes  au  type  dont  je  viens  de  donner  le  dessin.  L^s 
lignes  du  cheuet  ou  du  pieu  d'une  part,  celles  du  rameau plantk  en  ier^^ 
de  Tautre,  traces  en  abreg^  par  une  main  hitive,  devaient  donner d^* 
formes  tr^s  voisines  Tune  de  Tautre  et  qui  se  m^l^rent  en  un  se»*l 
type  hi^ratique,  celui  dont  j'ai  montr^  quelques  sp^imens  au  cors»- 
mencement  de  ce  paragraphe.     Mais  Tusage  du  cfievet  ou  du  pi^^ 

apr^s    "^     FA,  celui  de  la  branche  dressee  en  terre  apr^  ^c\ 

OUTSOU,  ne  scmblent  pas  avoir  survecu  longtemps  k  TAncien-Empir^e', 
si  bien  qu'on  confondit  Tun  avec  Tautre  les  signes  que  les  fonnc^s 
hieratiques  recouvraicnt,  et,  qu'essayant  de  les  interpreter  ensuit^^* 
on  les  traduisit  en  hieroglyphes  par  le  pied  de  la  balance  Tl ,  qui  Ivi  * 
aussi  s'appelait  outsou.  C*est  un  exemple  de  plus  k  noter  de  c^^ 
erreurs  involontaires  ou  voulues  qui  ont  defigure  nombre  de  sign^^ 
anciens,  et  ont  tire  des  valours  et  des  formes  de  I'ecriture  cursive  d^^s 
valeurs  et  des  formes  nouvelles  pour  I'ecriture  monumentale. 

§  29. — Le  recit  qu'Herodote  nous  fait  de  Texode  des  guerrie^'S 
au  temps  de  Psammetique  I*',*  a  rencontr<^,  dans  ces  derniers  temr>^» 
beaucoup  d'incredules.  L'objection  principale,  exposee  avec  hex  '■J' 
coup  de  force  par  M.  Wiedemann,!  insiste  beaucoup  sur  ce  fait  qa.  "'i* 

*  H<5rodote  II,  xxx. 

t  Wicuemann,  GeschichU  ^j^yptnis  von  Psammetich  I  bis  auf  AUxasuUr 
Grossen^    p.  136,  sqq,  ;  Herodotus  Z'vcites  Buch^  pp.  131,  sqq, 
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aurait  ^t^  impossible  aux  gamisons  de  Daphnae  et  de  Marea  de 
traverser  FEgypte  entibre,  du  nord  au  sud,  sans  ^tre  arr^tdes  dans 
leur  marche.  Si  elles  avaient  ^t^  assez  fortes  pour  ^x^uter  cette 
sortie  victorieuse,  elles  n'auraient  pas  eu  besoin  de  s'exiler  au  fond 
de  I'Ethiopie,  mais  seraient  demeur^es  en  Egypte,  et  y  auraient 
constitu^  au  profit  de  leurs  chefs  un  ou  plusieurs  ^tats  ind^pendants. 
J'avoue  que  les  arguments  invoqu^s  contre  I'autorit^  d'Herodote  en 
cet  endroit  ne  m'ont  pas  convaincu,  et  que  je  suis  port^,  jusqu'^ 
nouvel  ordre,  k  d^fendre  Fauthenticit^  de  la  tradition  qu'il  nous  a 
transmise  k  ce  sujet 

£n  premier  lieu,  nous  ne  connaissons  pas  assez  le  detail  des 
revolutions  qui  ^levferent  au  trone  la  XXVI*  dynastie,  pour  dtre 
autoris^  k  affirmer,  qu'au  moment  mal  d^fini  oil  se  produisit  T^v^ne- 
ment,  Psamm6tique  I*'  edt  sous  la  main  le  nombre  de  soldats 
suffisant  pour  emp^cher  ses  troupes  africaines  de  le  quitter.  II 
pouvait  n'avoir  avec  lui  qu'un  petit  corps  de  mercenaires  grecs 
ou  cariens,  et  d'autre  part  les  r^volt^s,  k  qui  Texp^rience  des  guerres 
r^centes  devait  avoir  appris  le  respect  des  hoplites  et  de  leur 
discipline,  pouvaient  se  rendre  compte  qu'une  lutte  de  longue  dur^e 
n'ayant  aucune  chance  de  toumer  k  leur  avantage,  le  mieux  pour 
eux  dtait  de  profiter  de  la  faiblesse  momentan^e  du  roi  afin  de 
s'en  aller  au  plus  vite,  avant  qu'il  eUt  concentre  le  gros  de  son  arm^e 
^trang^re  et  recouvrd  la  force  n^cessaire  k  les  arreter.  Conjecture 
pour  conjecture,  cette  consideration  ne  vaut  ni  plus  ni  moins  que 
celles  qu'on  a  invoqu^es  contre  la  vdracit^  du  r^cit  d'H^rodote : 
elle  a,  comme  elles,  rinconv^nient  de  nous  obliger  k  admettre  comme 
r^elles  plusieurs  circonstances  que  personne  ne  nous  rapporte  parmi 
les  historiens  anciens,  et  qui  peuvent  fort  bieu  ne  s*^tre  jamais 
presentees. 

En  second  lieu,  il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  qu'au  debut  du  rbgne  officiel 
de  Psammetique  V%  Tandamani-Tanoutamon  occupa  Memphis,  et 
se  maintint  en  Egypte  pendant  quelque  temps.  Les  Assyriens  le 
chass^rent,  mais  sa  domination  se  retablit  k  Thebes  aprbs  leur 
depart,  et  nous  avons  une  inscription  thebaine  qui  nous  montre 
<iu'elle  dura  au  moins  quatre  ans.*    Les  Ethiopiens  devaient  tenir 

*  Champollion,  Afanummis,  pL  CCCXLIX.  Un  monument  de  Boulaq  montre 
les  cartouches  de  Tanoutamon  alternant  avec  ceux  de  Psammetique  I*'  dans  une 
ville  da  Delta,  preuve  que  la  l^gitimite  du  roi  ethiopien  fiit  reconnue  quelque 
temps  jusqu'aux  bords  de  la  M^iterranee. 
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gamison  dans  certaines  \'illes,  et,  le  jour  011  Tandamani  rentn 
dcfinitivement  en  Ethiopie,  il  fallut  bien  qu'une  partie  au  moins  dc 
ses  soldats  quittat  rEg>pte  pour  y  rentrer  avec  lui.  Les  campagnes 
successives  de  Taharqou  et  do  Tandamani  du  sud  au  nord,  cellcs 
d'Assourbanipal  jusqu'i  Kipkip  du  nord  au  sud,  avaient  habitue 
les  habitants  de  la  valine  aux  mouvemeuts  des  masses  armto  partie 
I>ar  terre,  partie  en  bateaux  sur  le  Nil.  L'exode  des  gamisons 
indigenes,  suivant  Texode  des  Ethiopiens  et  les  razzias  des  Assyriens, 
ne  de\*ait  done  presenter  que  peu  de  difficult^s.  Les  inscriptions 
d'Assourbanipal  et  celles  de  Montoumhai  nous  montrent  quels 
d^stres  la  vallee  enti^re  avait  subis :  si  une  cit^  comme  Thebes 
en  etait  restee  h.  demi-ruin^e,  qu'dtaitce  des  cit^s  moindres  qui le 
irouvaient  entre  Memphis  et  Thebes?  La  marche  des  Assyricns 
au-del^  de  Memphis  n'avait  rencontr^  aucun  obstacle  s^rieux  de  I2 
psiTt  des  habitants  ;  il  n*y  avait  pas  de  raison  pour  que  la  marcbr 
des  soldats  revokes  en  eprouvat  Les  Th^bains,  par  religion  et 
par  tradition,  etaient  partisans  de  la  dynastie  religieuse  qui  r^gnait 
;i  Napata  et  ennemis  des  Saites :  des  troupes  qui  abandonnaient  le& 
Saites  pour  aller  rejoindre  les  Ethiopiens  n'^taient  pas  exposdesi 
rencontrer  chez  eux  beaucoup  d  opposition,  quand  meme  les  mal- 
heurs  des  annees  pr^cedentes  leurs  auraient  laisse  la  force  n&ess^ 
de  s'opposer  a  la  marche  d'une  armde. 

En  troisieme  lieu,  le  recit  d'Herodote  nous  apprend  que  Y6m\g^' 
tion  des  iiarnisons  creusa  un  vide  notable  dans  la  population  militai^^ 
(lu  pays  ;  sans  adopter  le  chifTre  qu'il  cite,  on  peut  croire  qu'un  c^^' 
incnt  prccieux  de  force  fut  perdu  pour  rEg)'pte.     Si  nous  examino^^ 
les  monuments  de  1  opoque  Saite,  nous  sommes  frappes  du  silen^^ 

qu'ils  gardont  sur  ces   .^^V  ^21^  JT)  ^31^  ^v       I       Mashaoiiasl"*  ^*^ 

ou    par  abreviation    ^o^^  1  i^r ,   qui   jouent   un    role  pr^pondem.  ^ 

clans  rhistoire  au  cours  des  siecles  precedents.  Encore  au  milieu  ^^^ 
VHP  siccle,  tous  ceux  des  princes  t^gyptiens  qui  ne  sarrogeai^^ 
pas  le  titre  de  roi  ctaicnt  C/a/s  ou  Grattds  Chef  des  Mashaouasht  ^' 
Les  Mashaouasha  formaient  le  noyau  de  toutes  les  petites  arm^  *^^ 
feodales  ;  c'est  aux  Mashaouasha  que  Tafnakhti  et  les  Saites  avaie  *^^ 
du  leur  succcs  :  bref,  les  Mashaouasha  etaient  aupr^s  des  seigneL-X  ^^ 
de  ce  temps  ce  que  furent  plus  tard  les  Turcs,  les  N^gres,  1^^ 
Mamelouks  Circassiens  ou  autres,  aupres  des  sultans.  Si  on  ne  1  ^^ 
rencontre  plus  ii  partir  de  Psammt^tique  I",  ne  faut-il  pas  qu'u.  ''^^ 
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revolution  soit  survenue  qui  ait  bris^  leur  pouvoir,  ou  les  ait  chass^ 
du  pays?  Substituons  dans  le  r^cit  d'H^rodote  le  nom  de  Mashaouasha 
au  terme  g^n^rique  de  soldats,  et  tout  s*explique.  Les  Mashaouasha 
forment  naturellement  les  gamisons  des  villes  fronti^res,  comme  les 
soldats  d'H^rodote ;  comme  ceux-ci,  ils  avaient  la  preponderance, 
par  suite  le  poste  d'honneur,  dans  les  armies  egyptiennes,  et  ils 
devaient,  comme  ceuxci,  se  sentir  blesses  de  la  degradation  qu'on 
leur  infligait  en  leur  preferant  les  hoplites  grecs.  Un  depart  en 
masse  expliquerait  la  disparition  soudaine  de  ces  Mashaouasha  apr^s 
Tavenement  de  la  XXVI*  dynastie.  La  raison  pour  laquelle  ces 
Libyens  d'origine  se  seraient  diriges  vers  TEthiopie  ressort  assez 
claire  de  Thistoire  du  temps.  Les  rois  de  Napata  venaient  de  regner 
prfes  d*un  si^cle  sur  TEgypte,  ils  n'avaient  pas  renonce  k  leurs  pre- 
tentions, ils  possedaient  encore  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la  Nubie  ; 
les  Mashaouasha,  ou  simplement  les  soIdatSy  en  allant  les  rejoindre, 
pouvaient  esperer  que  leur  exil  serait  momentane,  et  qu'une  campagne 
des  Ethiopians  les  ramfenerait  bient6t  dans  leurs  foyers  avec  leurs 
anciens  privileges,  campagne  victorieuse  comme  celles  de  Piinichi, 
de  Shabako,  de  Taharqou,  de  Tandamani.  Comme  rious  sommes 
moins  renseignes  encore  sur  Thistoire  d'Elhiopie  que  sur  I'histoire 
d'Egypte,  nous  ignorons  pour  quel  motif  la  campagne  n'eut  pas  lieu. 
Fut-ce  querelle  religieuse  ou  guerre  civile  entre  deux  pretendants  ? 
Le  fait  certain,  d'aprbs  Herodote,  c'est  que  le  roi  d'Ethiopie,  quel 
qu*il  fdt,  transporta  cette  armee  qui  lui  arrivait  au  sud  de  son  empire. 
Ici  encore  le  motif  est  assez  apparent.  Ces  recrues  turbulentes, 
laissees,  en  Nubie,  pouvaient  ^tre  tentees  de  retoumer  en  Egypte,  ou 
de  se  creer  entre  TEgypte  et  TEthiopie  un  domaine  independant 
Internees  sur  la  fronti^re  meridionale,  ils  la  protegeaient  contre  les 
incursions  des  peuples  du  Haut-Nil,  et  devenaient  le  boulevard  de 
Napata  et  de  Beroua.  C*est  peut-^tre  Textension  qu'ils  donnferent 
vers  le  sud  k  la  domination  ethiopienne,  qui,  depla^ant  le  centre  de 
gravite  du  royaume,  fit  de  Beroua-Meroe  la  seconde  capitale,  puis  la 
capitale  unique,  de  TEthiopie. 

Enfin,  rhistoire  contemporaine  de  TEgypte  presente  un  fait 
analogue  k  celui  que  rapporte  Herodote.  Quand  Mehemet-Ali  eut 
massacre  les  principaux  beys  en  181 1,  ce  qui  subsistait  des  mame- 
loucks  emigra  en  masse  vers  la  Haute-Egypte,  puis,  ne  pouvant 
s'y  maintenir,  vers  la  Nubie  et  jusqu'i  Dongolah.  Les  Egyptiens 
poursuivirent  les  fugitifs,  et,  ce  fut  en  les  pourchassant  qu'ils  finirent 
par  conqueiir  de  proche  en  proche  les  pays  du  Nil  Moyen,  et  par 
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^tablir  un  empire  analogue  k  celui  des  Pharaons.  Cet  Episode, 
d6)k  cite  par  X'ivien  St.  Martin,  peut  servir  k  mieux  comprendre  le 
recit  d'H^rodote,  et  ajouter  un  motif  k  ceux  que  je  viens  d'indiquer 
d*en  admettre  Tauthenticite  en  gros,  sinon  dans  le  detail. 

§  30. — On  rencontre  parfois,  dans  les  textes  de  toutes  les  ^poqucs, 
le  signe  o  ; ,  conime  ideogramme  ou  comme  d^terminatif.  Un  a- 
emple,  emprunte  a  la  p)Tamide  de  Pepi  II,  suffira  k  en  montrer  I'emploi 

X  1  <z>  ^vO   '*Ce  taureau-lk  qui  sort  du  pare,  ce  serpent-li  qui 

sort  du  Soleil/'  Le  signe  n'est  ni  un  collier,  ni  une  suite  de  gouttes 
d'eau  comme  on  la  dit  quelquefois :  c'est  un  cercle  de  grosses 
pierres  fich^es  en  tcrre  et  formant  un  pare  pour  les  bestiaux.  Les 
bergers  en  el^vent  encore  de  ce  genre  dans  certaines  parties  de 
rEg>pte,  et  j  en  ai  vu  beaucoup  qui  etaient  tout  r^ents  k  Tentrec  de 
rOuady  du  Sheikh  Saboun,  k  Test  d*Akhmim. 

Les  pares  du  voisinage  d'Akhmim  sont  de  petites  dimensions; 
mais  ailleurs  il  y  en  a  de  fort  grands,  et  qui  repondent  entierement 
aux  nauhJMis  du  Sinai  et  aux  pares  k  b^tail  encore  en  usage  dans 
beaucoup  de  pays  de  TAfrique  et  de  I'Asie.  "  Quand  une  tribu  a 
choisi  un  site  pour  y  cami)er,  le  betail  est  rassembl^  en  un  memc 
endroit,  et  les  tentes  ou  les  huttes  s'^lfevent  en  cercle  tout  autour: 
le  tout  est  enfermc  en  suite  d*un  mur  en  pierre  assez  bas,  dans  lequel 
on  plante  des  touffes  epaisses  d'acacia  epineux,  dont  les  brancho 
cminelees  ct  los  pointes  allongees  forment  autour  du  campemem 
u:ie  h.iie  parfaitement  impenetrable.  On  les  appelle  douar^  et  je  Jie 
doute  giiore  iiii'il  laille  y  reconnoitre  les  Hazeroth  en  usage  che/  les 
tribus  i^sioralos  que  la  Bible  mentionne."* 

Le  signe  e>t  em j 'love  sous  une  de  ses  foimes  secondaires  dans 
I'inscription  dO'.mi  \\.  421,  au  recit  dune  guerre  contre  les  Hirou- 
shaiiou,  les  //:.i:fri<  SiS  .wz/Vcv,  les  Bedouins,  apparent^^s  peut-etre  a 
ccux  OjUi  oni  ba:i  les  enceintes  si  bien  etudiees  par   M.   Palmer 

C^C^C^    "^^^^       '^Cette  armee  alia  en  paix  (in'  's-sa/amiih) 

•   r.  11.  r.\lmor,  7  ',{'  Pesi-:  c/ :'u-  Kxaius^  pp.  321,  322. 

t  l.o  >ii:nc  y\c  r«Mij;in.il  ^-.orr.c  un  lu^mme  qui  demolit  un  mur  avec  une  piochc 
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et  d^molit  les  douar  des  Bedouins."  Le  d^terminatif  nous  montre 
une  ellipse  assez  r^guli^re,  qui  r^pond  au  cercle  qu'on  voit  plus  haut 
Le  mot  OuNiT,  gugnit,  parait  s'^tre  conserve  avec  changement  de 
genre,  dans  le  copte  O'C^It  M,  Til  x«^7««  Terra,  pulvis;  terra 
aggestOy  agger,  Les  Hiroushaitou  vivaient  done,  si  cette  explication 
est  exacte,  d'une  fagon  analogue  k  celle  des  tribus  dont  M.  Palmer 
a  retrouv^  les  tombes  et  les  villages  dans  son  exploration  du  Sinai*, 
lis  avaient  des  douar,  des  ronds  de  pierres,  cultivaient  la  vigne  et  le 
figuier,  et  la  description  qu'Ouni  fait  de  leur  pays  r^pond  bien  k  celle 
que  M.  Palmer  donne  des  parties  du  Negeb,  situ^es  sur  la  lisi^re 
m^ridionale  du  desert  de  Tih,  autour  d'Ain-Gadis,  et  au-del^  On 
pourrait,  d'apr^s  cela,  fixer  leur  habitat,  au  moins  celui  des  tribus 
auxquelles  Ouni  eut  k  faire,  dans  les  regions  jadis  fertiles,  aujourd'hui 
ruin^es,  qui  s'etendent  au-del^  de  TOuady  el-Aj!sh.  Le  pays  de 
TiBA,  au  nord  du  pays  des  Hiroushiitou,  et  qu'Ouni  atteignit  en 
bateau,  serait  la  contr^e  entre  el-Arish  et  Gaza. 
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A    rSl   ^ITH    HIERATIC   IXSCRIPTION. 

Zt  7.  I-  GsLimTH,  F.S-A- 

1-Lf-  TtiT  —J  fr;±i::i  3Ir.  Xe^-bcrry  observed  an  inscribed 
z^-.-.JLz.  rzz  :-  i'e  Pin-Rrrers  M-.^seam  at  Oxford,  and  showed 
zt  1  Tz^z'  ::;  ■  ::"  ±^  Ir^erd.  which  proved  to  be  of  a  most 
•^is^iil  :z^sz-zc.  Et  :le  &:r.c3ess  of  Mr.  Henry  Balfour,  M.A, 
C-rizzT  ::'  ±t  N^-Sc-n.  '=^"r.o  br^u*h:  the  cup  up  to  London,  I  haw 
-rrzT.  tr_i:'ri  t:  r\-Lz:int  ::  x:  leisure,  and  setde  the  reading  of  the 
5-^.5  T«-  :h  :".=  :rTfz*-l:j-  sunice  :he  faintness  of  the  ink  and  the 
:z:is::tjl.  z^zj^liirr.-y  ::'  fcrm  rendered  doubtnil. 

Re:iier5  cf  :r.e  Pr.\Y^J:'ftcs  are  familiar  with  the  mediaeval 
;  riitire  ir.  :r.e  Els':  o:  wr.T.r^  magical  fonnube  inside  bowls,  and 
-.  '.zT.zy  cz  rr.tu-  ve<5c".5  are  to  be  found  with  inscriptions  incised 
■.v::r.:r.  ir.i  wit-.ou:.  :o  iricrease  the  efficacy  of  medicines  or  avert 
:r.e  r:'^rr5  •::'  drrr-ir.?.  Such  a  practice  may  well  have  found  favour 
:r-  ar.iitr.:  Ej}7: :  the  cup  in  quesdon  had,  in  fact,  been  supposed 
:o  le'or.g  tj  :hc  c]as>  of  "  magic  medicine  bowls ; "  but  the  inscription 
•-.oz  ::  cvn:ar.i>  ^  different  explanation. 

The  -.vritinr.  in  I'ack  ir.k.  forms  a  little  more  than  two  lines, 
•  :irr:.-i  -p.TiV.y  rjur.:l  the  ou:>;ue  of  the  cup  immediately  beneath 
:he  rim. 

t't  iin  Ttd-iui  sn  .hini :  bu-pui  1  naru^  s-anh  su  aff-d  Anni  fn 
hmi-f  Ttj,  jut-f  tjrsu  su  tala  jnt :  an  h'l-s  Anni  ft-ns^  qrs  su  ad  sii. 
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By  attending  closely  to  the  grammar  we  can  translate  this  in- 
volved sentence — 

'*  Says  Teta-aa,  son  of  Anni,  '  he  who  has  fled  has  not  returned, 
whom  my  father,  the  aforesaid  Anni,  and  his  wife  Teta,  brought 
into  the  world  (or  nurtured  as  an  adopted  son  ?)  and  whom,  when 
he  died,  my  mother  buried.  Her  husband  Anni  said  to  her,  Bury 
him  and  succeed  him.' " 

Without  doubt,  Anni  had  two  wives :  the  first  was  named  Teta, 
and  had  a  son  or  adopted  child,  who  is  here  described  as  *'  he  who 
has  fled,"  />.,  the  deceased.  By  a  second  wife  or  concubine,  Anni 
had  another  son  Teta-aa,  the  writer  of  the  inscription,  and  when  the 
first  child  died,  Anni  bid  her  bury  him  and  take  his  inheritance. 

Why  was  this  statement  written  on  a  perfect  cup,  and  not  on  a 
papyrus,  a  wooden  tablet,  a  potsherd  or  a  piece  of  stone  ?  It  is  a 
roost  unusual  occurrence,  and  requires  explanation. 

In  all  countries,  out  of  every  thousand  perfect  ancient  vases, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  have  beea  found  in  tombs — the  great 
preservers  of  pots.  Thus  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  inscribed 
cup  having  been  deposited  in  a  tomb.  Whether  the  sign  ^^ 
(burial)  faintly  visible  on  the  bottom  is  to  be  considered  further 
evidence  of  its  destination,  or  only  a  trial  of  the  pen  preparatory  to 
the  formation  of  the  sign  in  the  legend,  is  doubtful. 

I  take  it  that  the  cup,  although  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  medicine, 
is  a  record  of  another  superstition.  The  inscription  is  clearly  a 
statement  by  Teta-Sa  to  establish  his  claim,  through  that  of  his 
mother,  to  the  property  either  of  Anni  or  of  Anni's  elder  son  by  a 
different  mother.  The  cup,  we  suppose,  was  deposited  in  a  tomb, 
and  probably,  from  its  nature,  was  filled  with  food  or  drink.  It  is 
likely  enough  then  that,  before  or  after  entering  on  his  inheritance, 
Teta-aa  thought  it  prudent  to  appease  the  ghost  of  his  elder  brother 
by  an  offering  of  food  accompanied  by  an  explanation  of  his  just 
title ;  or  else,  in  consequence  of  some  litigation,  he  may  have  been 
compelled  by  the  judge  in  the  case  to  deposit  his  statement  in  the 
tomb  as  a  guarantee  of  his  veracity.  The  powers  of  the  underworld 
would  know  how  to  deal  with  him  in  case  his  statement  were  untrue. 

The  vessel  is  semi-globular,  3J  inches  in  diameter  and  2  J 
inches  high,  of  rough  red  ware,  faced  inside  and  out  with  pale 
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yellowish :  *  below,  it  shows  signs  of  having  been  clumsily  removed 
from  the  wheel  and  trimmed.  The  style  of  the  hieratic  and  the 
proper  names  prove  that  it  cannot  be  later  than  the  banning  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  and  it  may  be  much  older. t 

[The  legend  furnishes  the  earliest  instance  of  the  curious  negative 
form  jj  v°  V^^*  ^  cavity  caused  by  a  pebble  in  the  clay  has 
played  havoc  with  the  name  Anni  at  its  second  occurrence  in  L  i. 
Lastly,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  incorrect  (?)  forms  of  •¥• ,  ®  and 

^^  in  the  hieratic] 


*  Its  cubic  contents  are  13}  cubic  inches,  approximately  ^  Anu  (29*6  cubic 
inches).  The  Anu  and  i  hnu  are  commonly  prescribed  as  the  larger  quantities  to 
be  used  for  magical  and  medicinal  purposes. 

t  Mr.  Strachan  -  Davidson,  who  presented  this  interesting  object  to  the 
Museum,  believes  th&t  he  obtained  it  from  a  dealer  at  Luxor  in  the  year  1886-7. 
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,ON   SOME  EGYPTIAN  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE 
MUS6e  GUIMET  AT  PARIS. 

By   Dr.   A.   Wiedemann. 

The  splendid  Museum  founded  by  M.  Guimet  in  Paris  contains 
a  large  number  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  By  the  kindness  of  the 
Conservator  of  the  Museum,  M.  Millou^,  to  whom  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  express  my  sincerest  thanks,  for  kindly  allowing  me  to  study, 
during  my  sojourn  in  Paris  last  September,  their  inscriptions, 
I  can  now  take  the  opportunity  of  bringing  at  least  some  of  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  readers  of  the  Proceedings, 

I.  Large  bust  from  a  statUe,  of  stone,  with  well-preserved  head. 


Gk 


f  Q^'^x  '^^^^  Uo^   '  ....  As  the  statue  is  that  of  a  woman,  it  must 
represent  §ep-en-apt,  the  wife  of  Psammetich  I,  in  the  form  of  a 
goddess  (Isis?),  who  was  adored  at  T'a-mut.     This  being  the  name 
of  the  part  of  Thebes,  which  surrounded  the  temples  of  Medinet-Abu 
and  D^r  el  Medinet,  the  statue  probably  stood  in  the  small  build- 
ings at  Medinet-Abu,  which  were  erected  during  the  XXVth  dynasty. 
A  statue  with  the  name  of  the  same  queen  was  found  in  these  ruins 
in  1854  (publ.  Greene,  Fouilles  k  Thebes,  pi.  8,  No.  i ;  cf,   E,  de 
Roug^,  JVbUs  de  Quelques  Textes  Hikroglyphiques^  publ.  par  Greene, 
p.  36,  sqq.   The  statue  was,  till  1882  at  least,  in  the  so-called  French 
house  at  Luqsor).    The  upper  part  of  this  statue  is  broken  off  nearly 
at  the  same  place  where  the  Paris  example  begins ;    it  would  be 
interesting  to  examine  if  the  two  pieces  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
statue,  or  at  least  to  similar  ones. 

2.  Handle  of  a  sistrum  of  clay  with  beautiful  blue  glaze.    On  the 

^0"n  ^^^s.  ,  instead  of  the  usual  / S ,  is  worth  noting. 
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A  smaller  handle  of  the  same  kind,  broken  at  the  underpait,  still 

preserves  the  prenomen  of  King  Amasis   1 1  (  ©  Q  0 1  >&$^ written 

on  the  front  and  on  the  back. 

3.  Fragment  of  a  very  well  executed  calcareous  stela,  cut  in 
rectangular  form,  40  x  33  cm.  On  the  left  an  altar  with  different 
offerings;  on  the  right  a  sitting  man,  behind  whom  a  tall 
and  slender   woman    stands.       Above    them  four   vertical  lines; 

were  several  vertical  lines  of  text,  but  only  the  beginning  of  a  few  of 
them  is  left;  thus  in  the  third  from  the  right  -<S2>-,  fourth  ^, 
fifth  /I\  (?),  and,  afterwards,  more  to  the  left,  "^37  and 


4.  Stela  rounded  at  the  top,  43  x  27  cm.,  of  exceedingly  bad  work- 
manship, but  showing  the  characteristics  of  about  the  end  of  the 
XVIIIth  to  the  XlXth  dynasty.     First  register:  a  standing  man 
making  a  libation  to  a  person  sitting  on  a  throne.     The  latter  wears 
round  his  neck  a  series  of  necklaces  Hke  the  man  in  L.  D.,  Ill, 
io5rt/  his  cloth  shows  the  form  of  those  of  the  man  in  L.  I).,  Ill, 
114^7,  and  does  not  cover  the  navel.     The  cone  represented  on  the 
head  of  the   tw(;  ciuoted  figures  is  also   to  be   seen  on  the  head 
of  our  man.      Between  him  and  the  worshipper  is  an  altar,  and 
behind  him  a  bun(  h  of  flowers.      Above  is  written   in  the  middle 

p3^  ^  ^sCli  ,  and  underneath  ZS^  ;  besides,  above  the  wor- 
shipper ""^^^^  (sic)  -W  U=il  A^  2.  ^^^^  ^  "^"^  f  (sic).  Between 
the  altar  and  the  sitting  man  ^^  ^^  t^  1^  T  I ,    behind  hini 

^S'^^^S^^'  ^^^'"^  '^^ ««-- 1 5- 

Second  register  :  In  the  middle  an  altar,  on  the  right  ^' 
left,  a  man  and  a  woman  are  sitting.      Above  them,  on  the    ^^^' 
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1  have  just  noted  that  the  dress  of  the  prince  of  Kusch  re- 
presented on  the  stela  is  similar  to  that  of  a  personage  in  L.  D.,  Ill, 
114.      The   reliefs  from  Schataui  published  there  {e^h)   show   a 

l^^^S^^*^^  /^^hK  ^'  ^^°  ^^^^^  under  king  Ai,  and  who  is 
most  likely  to  be  identified  with  the  Pa-ur  of  the  Guimet  stela.  This 
prince  of  Kusch  was  probably  the  successor  of  Hui  and  Amenhetep, 
who  filled  the  same  office  under  Amen-tut-anch  (L.  D.,  Ill,  11 5-8;. 
As  his  successors  may  be  noted  Ant  (L.D.,  III,  i38«)  and  Amen- 
em-apt  (L.  D.,  Ill,  141^,  k\  who  appear  under  Seti  I.  The  latter  of 
them  is  still  named  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  II,  and 
is  called  in  the  temple  of  Bet-el-Walli,  where  is  found  also  a  prince 

of  Kusch,  (|j  [^1]  ^  (L-  D..  ni,  176^),  the  son  of  ^  ^  1^  ^ 

—A  1  ^^  y^  ^^^/l  f^y  lis  ^  '^  known  by  the  funerary  monu- 
ment of  Amen-em-ant  at  Naples  {cf,  Lieblein,  Diet  des  noms^  nr.  905), 
to  have  been  the  brother  of  this  Amen-em-ant.  Brugsch  quotes  in 
the  pedigree  given  in  his  Gesch.  Aegyptens^  p.  541,  this  Pa-ur  as  the 
father  of  the  prince  of  Kusch,  Amen-em-apt.  This  indication  is  not 
found  in  the  monument  itself,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  based  only  on 
the  inscription  L.  D.,  Ill,  176^,  which  records  no  title  for  the  father 
of  Amen-em-apt.  The  relationship  of  these  two  princes  of  Kusch 
must  therefore  remain  doubtful.  Doubtful  also  is  the  identity  of  the 
Pa-ur  under  Ramses  II  and  of  the  Pa-ur  under  Ai,  an  identity 
suggested  by  Brugsch  (/.^.,  p.  438),  and  in  no  way  improbable. 

The  adoration  of  Pa-ur,  and  his  designation  as  A^   |  the  god,  is 

remarkable.  Many  texts  speak  of  the  adoration  of  the  Egyptian 
king  during  his  lifetime,  and  one  of  his  most  ordinary  titles  was 

T  T  "the  good  god,"  but  Ihe  epithet  J^   |  was  a  very  rare  one  even 

for  Pharaoh.*  To  private  persons  a  cult  was  regularly  devoted  afler 
death  with  the  purpose  of  providing  for  their  food,  but  this  has 

•Itisfoundintheform^^'^'l^^^^  for  Ramses;   cf,   L.   D. 
III.  191 ;  Maspero,  Les  MonUts  RoyaUi  de  Ditr  ei-datart,  p.  557. 
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nothing  to  do  with  a  real  adoration.    As  a  true  god  out  of  thdr 
rank  appears  Amen^otep,  the  son  of  Hapi,  who  was  in  Ptolexnaic 
times  described  as  great  god  {Revue  Egyptologique^  I  11^  131),  and 
was  adored    in    the   south-west    of   Thebes,   at  Dfir   el-Medinet 
(Brugsch,  Aeg,  Z,  1875,  ^^5i  Pi^^ly  Inscr.  I,  161),  at  D^r  el-bab^ 
(L.  D.,  IV,  67  c,  d;  cf,  Piehl,  Aeg.  Z,   1887,  p.    117,  sq,\  and 
in  the  small   temple  south   of  Medinet-Abu  (L.   D.,  IV,  32 r).* 
Here  he  is  represented  side  by  side  with  Imhetep  or  with  this  god 
and  Thoth  as  a  kind  of  divinity  of  wisdom.     Indeed  he  was  known 
as  a  writer  of  mystical  texts    (Maspero,   Mhmoires   sur  quelqm 
papyrus  du  Louvre^  p.   58 ;  Pleyte,  Chap.  Supply  P-  71,  ^^^-X  ^^ 
celebrated   by  the  legend   as  a  wise  man  (Manetho   in  Josepkus, 
c.  Ap.y  I,  26 ;  c/,  Erman,  Aeg.  Z,  1877,  147,  sq,\     But  a  cult  must 
have  been  established  to  him,  not  for  his  literary  merits,  or  on 
account  of  the  high  position  he  held  during  his  lifetime  (Mariette, 
Karnaky    pi.    36-7 ;   cf,    Brugsch,    Aeg,    Z,     1876,    p.    96,  sqq.\ 
but  because  he  founded  the  temple  of  D^r  el-Medinet  {Inscriptions 
in  Hieratic  Characters,  pi.  29 ;   cf.  Brugsch,  /.r.,  1875,  ^23,  sqq.\ 
and  gained  by  this  work  a  religious  importance  here  and  in  the 
neighbourhood.     On  the  other  hand  his  cult  appears  only  at  a  late 
period,  when  the  remembrance  of  the  historical  Amenbotep  was 
vanishing,  and  he  was  known  only  by  an  indistinct  tradition  darkened 

late  *'  the  royal  scribe,  the  first  good  scribe  Amen^otep,  calculator  {cf,  the  title 

VJ   Y    f^   ,  translated  by  de  Roug^,  Melanges  <C Archaologie  EgyptiennUy  1, 19 : 

computateur  du  temps)  of  Amon,  who  loves  him,  the  prudent  coming  out  of 
Safexi    bright    in    reference    to    his    mouth    (in  speaking;  cf,  the  expression 

^S>^  ®  the  sentences  of  the  mouth),  as  the  dwelling  in  ^eser-t '' 

(a  part  of  Hermopolis  magna ;  cf,  Brugsch,  Dictionnaire  Giographiquty  p.  535,  sq\ 
The  small  lacuna  at  the  beginning  is  filled  up  through  Q  by  the  parallel  text  of 
Der  el-Medinet.    In  Der  el-Ba]^i  Amen^otep  is  called  w  (misprinted  for  0^) 

The  last  words  prove  the  dwelling  in  ^eser-t  named  in  the  Medinet-Abu  text  to 
be  Thoth,  the  chief  god  of  this  emplacement. 
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particularly  by  the  fact,  that  then  his  true  temple,  in  which  he  was 
certainly  represented  as  an  historical  personage,  had  disappeared  and 
a  Ptolemaic  temple  had  been  built  on  the  same  spot.  Thus  the 
people  would  see  in  him,  not  a  mere  human  being,  but  a  kind  of 
deity,  who  had  lived  on  earth,  but  had  afterwards  retired  to  heaven, 
like  as  Ra  or  Osiris. 

Of  the  adoration  of  a  living  private  person  the  texts  speak 
nowhere  as  far  as  I  know.  It  is  only  authors  of  the  first  centuries 
after  Christ  (Porphyrius,  de  abst.  IV,  9 ;  Theodoret,  Orat  III,  p.  775, 
ed.  Schulz ;  Eusebius ;  cf,  Min.  Felix,  Oct.  29)  who  mention  tliat  a 
man  was  venerated  at  Anabis  in  Egypt,  and  received  offerings  which 
he  could  afterwards  eat  Further,  it  appears  probable,  that  in  pre- 
historic times  Xhe  nomarchs  had  in  their  nomes  a  divine  position 
similar  to  that  obtained  afterwards  by  the  Pharaoh  throughout  the 
whole  country  (Wiedemann,  Rel.  der  alien  Aegypter^  p.  93).  This 
however  is  only  an  hypothesis,  and  in  historical  times  a  cult  of  the 
nomarchs  is'  no  more  quoted.  By  the  stela  of  the  Mus^e  Guimet  it 
is  now  proved,*  that  still  in  the  classic  times  of  Egyptian  history  a 
cult  of  a  living  private  individual  existed  as  well  as  the  worship  of 
the  king,  and  that  such  a  man  could  be  described  as  *]  "god."  The 
cult  would  have  its  origin  in  the  wish  of  the  servitors  of  a  mighty 
man  to  flatter  their  master  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  and  such 
a  worship  was  certainly  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  population. 
Nevertheless,  it  shows  the  Egyptian  religious  feelings  from  a  new 
side,  and  offers  a  new  and  clear  proof  for  the  materialistic  and 
anthropomorphistic  manner  in  which  this  people  conceived  and 
formed  a  divinity. 

5.  On  a  calcareous  stela  with  many  proper  names  appear  in  the 

6.  Calcareous  stela  rounded  at  the  top.  Above  the  two  Ut'a-eyes ; 
below  ten  horizontal  lines  running  from  right  to  left,  giving  a  rather 
long  family  list : — 
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7.  Stela  of  calcareous  stone  in  the  style  of  about  the  XlXth  dynasty, 
47  X  31  cm.  The  upper  part  has  been  mutilated  by  a  modem  hand, 
which  gave  to  it  a  rounded  form  and  destroyed  some  of  the  initial 
signs.     First  register :  -On  the  right  and  on  the  left  a  male  worshipper 

before  an  altar,  behind  which  stands  the  bandaged  Osiris  with  ihecrown 
of  Upper  Egypt,  the  |  and  the  .^\  in  the  hands.      Above,  written 

in  the  middle,  ;  to  the  left  in  vertical  lines   ^    ^ 2 


V— /]  ( ''^  o  ""^^^     15 (9^fe4U«=^    4 ^^^^;   to  the 

"^■a;' n=-Ka' ]77,z:m 

4 vR.        Second    register  :    Inscriptions  running   in   verf/cj^ 

columns  from  left  to  right  above  kneeling  persons  :   ^  ^  A         /^^^ 

Third  register  :    Inscriptions  as  ahove  :    V  R 
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8.  Stela  of  calcareous  stone,  rounded  at  the  top.  Above,  Anubis 
sitting  with  ■¥•  in  the  right  and  1  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  inscrip- 

tion|j^^|g2<"^>  '-115^  3.M«^.  Before 
him   an   altar  and  a  kneeling  worshipper,  above  whom  is  written 

fl     (su).      In  the   second  register  three  kneeling  and  adoring 

wives;  written  above   X  0  I '    2.  -   ^  ^ T      ^^  ^^^  name  of  the 

deceased  is  missing,  the  stela  was  probably  not  made  to  order  but 
held  in  stock  ready  for  a  purchaser,  who  had  only  to  give  the  names, 
which  could  be  inserted  in  the  blank  spaces.  Nevertheless  in  the 
second  register  a  title  referring  to  one  of  the  women  was  written 
beforehand. 

9.  Small  calcareous  stela  rounded  at  the  top.  Above  ^^  Q  ^^^. 
Below  stands  a  bearded  man  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  writing- 
tablet.     Before  him  runs  in  a  vertical  line    n[HF==^^^  \^  ^^\ 

10.  Door-post  of  calcareous  stone.  Three  vertical  lines  with  the 
following  part  of  an  inscription  : — 

some  variants  as  the  first  text  of  the  unpublished  Papyrus  37  ^ 
(M4«  c)  at  Berlin,  where  it  begins  ^©|(j[ig^^^^^. 
etc.    Tie  second  text  of  the  Berlin-Papyrus  is  with  variants  the 
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same  as  the  text  in  the  Louvre-Papyrus  3237,  treated  by  Chabas, 
Dev^ria,  and  lastly  by  Cbassinat  in  the  Rec,  de  trav.  reL^  etc,  XIV, 
p.  14. 

Below  the  representation  of  a  man  and  a  woman  sitting  before  an 

altar  ;  above  them  their  names  {(JH^XlfT^ 

11.  Large  alabaster  canopic-vase  with  lid  in  form  of  a  man's  head : 

12.  Wooden  pallette  of  a  scribe,  with  six  holes  for  colours  and 
the  inscription  in  one  vertical  line  : — 

13.  Fifteen  cones ;  their  inscriptions  are  already  partly  known  by 
other  cones  published  by  myself,  Die  altaeg,  Grabkegel  in  Trav.  du 
Congr,  de  Leide,  II  (quoted  below  as  W.),  and  Petrie,  A  Season  in 
Egypt ^  1887,  pi.  21-3  (quoted  below  as  P.).  The  inscription  of  a  is 
found  on  pieces  quoted  W.  IV,  12,  P.  nr.  86,  cf.  Proceedings  XI,  418; 

b  in  W.  I,  24;  fin  P.  31  (the  name  of  the  wife  is  written  Ho); 

d-e  in  P.  38 ;  f-g  in  W.  Ill,  2  (no  lacuna  behind  '-^)  ;  h-i  in 

W.  IV,  14  (correct  there  the  misprint  ft  into  ft.   The  name  is  written 

in  the  Mus^e  Guimet  n^S',  the  jackal  the  first  time  ^^^,  the 

second  <^ .     Behind  the  name  of  the  father  is  missing.    On 

/  the  first  title  begins     |  y   instead  of:     |  y.) 

Not  published,  or  offering  at  least,  new  variants,  are  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  following  pieces : — k,      |  y  -^^  [O]  AK  'Jj  J  /^ 
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l&te^^iIll?Jh.i;^i,,j||&i 


'•"*'    Cf.  to  it  the  text  of  A  and  /. — /.     In  the  middle,  at  the  top,  the 
boat  with  the  sun-disk,   below  two  vertical  Hnes  -^^— ^    A^\ 


Z"*^ 


-c5.= 


On  the  right 
and  left  an  adoring  man  kneehng  on  the  sign  ^C:::^-     Cf.  W.  II,  2 


.=^ 


and  VI IT.   4.— w.   ^ 


destroyed.      Probably  identical  with   W.  Ill,  7,  Wiedemann,   Je^. 
Inuhrifien  aus  Agram^  p*  5^  and  F,  5    (here  the  beginning  of  L  3 

"is  misprinted  for     "^^y^n,  ^'^^    ^'  \J  \\    ^    PIm 

cf  W.  VI L—/.     In  quadrangular  fomi.    A  man  and  a  womaii  are 
sitting  before  an  altar,  which  is  covered  with  offerings.     Above  four 

The  execution  of  g  has  a  special  technical  interest.      In  my 

^ 'ready  quoted  paper  on  the  cones   I  expressed,  induced  by  the 

'^entity  of  several  cone-inscriptions,  the  opinion  that  the  inscriptions 

^^re  made  with  a  stamp,  and  not  engraved  with  the  hand,  as  per 

*^'tan^p[g  ^j^g  texts  on  the  uSebti ;  g  oflers  the  proof  of  this  idea.    The 

^^ajnp  had  made  on  it  no  clear  signs,  when  it  was  pressed  on  the  wet 

^  ^y  I  it  was,  therefore,  impressed  a  second  time,  but  in  doing  so 

^  stamper  did  not  well  measure  his  space  and  therefore  placed  the 

^^'^p  a  little  out  of  the  first  impression.     The  cone  was  then  baked 

^  ^o  the  last  signs  of  the  lines  of  the  inscriplion  are  now  to  be 

^n  twice* 


a       M 


^4.  In  this  last  place  I  may  mention  that  the  Museum  possesses 

Biigel   Kanne"   in   the   Mykenae-Ktylej  showing   an   ornament 

,   ^^Urid  its  neck*     This  example   was  fonnd  in   the  necropolis  of 

•^^^ori^  and  shows  from  the  place  where  it  was  discovered  how  far 

^^^Jit  this  ware  was  exported  from  its  original  place  of  manufacture. 
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REMARKS  ON  "  UN  PAPYRUS  BILINGUE  DU  TEMPS 
DE  PHILOPATOR." 

(See  Proceedings,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  60,  120,  229.) 

By  Prof.  A.  Eisenlohr. 

In  a  valuable  paper  of  M.  Revillout,  "Un  Papyrus  Bilingue  du 
temps  de  Philopator,"  in  the  Proceedings  for  December,  1891,  p.  67, 
I  read  the  following  phrase :  "  Le  mot  Kcpofiiov  j  est  rendu  en  d^mo- 
tique  par  le  mot  )ii/'i_)  «^tf,  ou  iJ'y.i.)  (et  c'est  une  forte 
b^vue  d'Eisenlohr  que  d'avoir  voulu  lire  de  meme  la  mesure  dc 
superficie  iJ'y.  i_)^)."  If  there  is  a  ^^btoue^^  it  is  M.  Revillout 
himself  who  has  made  the  bevue.  He  writes,  Aeg,  Zeitschrift,  1879, 
p.  135,  and  Taf.  VIII,  16  :  "  J'avais  d'abord  consid^r^  B  (UaI-I 
Taf.  VIII,  16)  comme  ^quivalant  k  aroure.  Le  mot  B  est  tout-k-fait 
semblable  k  celui  qui  correspond  k  irryxv?  dans  les  actes  d^motiques 
th^bains."  That  7r/yxv« is  written  t/j. ±^)jCf.A.  Peyron,  Papiri Greco- 
Egizi  di  Zoide,  T.  Ill ;  and  M.  Revillout  continues :  "  Je  garderai 
done  le  sens  d  aroure,  que  j'avais  donnd  k  la  grande  mesure  B  appelee 
7r?ixv9  dans  les  contrats  de  Thebes."  It  is  evidient  that  M.  Revillout 
has  read  both  words  as  being  alike,  and  taken  them  for  the  same. 
Afterwards  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  correctly  took  the  fir^t 
word  for  ar/,  wine,  vineyard ;  the  second,  aten,  for  the  looth  part  of 
the  arura.  If  we  search  for  the  origin  of  the  error,  we  must  go  back  to 
Brugsch,  Grammaire  demotique  (1858),  where,  p.  62,*  a  passage  from 
a  demotic  contract  of  Berlin  (A.  X.  9)  is  quoted,  wherein  a  field  of 
"10  artabes  "  is  given  by  a  C'-'o  i_) /o^ss  -  Probably  Brugsch  has 
incorrectly  given  or  misunderstood  the  signs  of  the  papyrus.  For 
my  part  I  must  decline  to  be  responsible  for  the  faults  of  others. 
Nevertheless  we  must  feel  obliged  to  M.  Revillout  for  his  clear 
explanation  of  the  three  superficial  measures  l,*^,  viz. :  the  arura  = 
100  & /,±^]  ^2^s^  =  10,000  ^  A -S  atf:i  square  ell. 

I  recognize  the  importance  of  the  recently  acquired  papyrus 
bilingue  of  Philopator.  but  I  do  not  agree  in  the  reading  of  the 
partitions  of  the  field  measure  with  M.  Revillout,  who  invents  new 
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erootic  designations  for  the  fractions  of  f  and  f .  Surely  an  excel- 
nt  help  for  the  understanding  of  the  signs  of  measurement  is 
lorded  by  the  writing  of  the  amount  in  two  different  ways.  Samples 
r  that  writing  from  various  contracts  M.  Revillout  has  given  at  pp.  7 1 
id  7  2  of  his  paper.  So  in  a  papyrus  of  the  British  Museum  the 
ctent  of  a  field  of  20  arouras  (\j)  is  marked  in  the  following 
lanner : — 

20  arura  =    y*^,  |»  t>  2    ^9  =  2oarura. 

M.  Revillout  misunderstood  these  signs  of  partition,  and  took 
.  /  for  I,  1^  for  |.     Really  the  sign  (si^/e)  for  ^  is    / 

»   i  is  ^ 
»  i^  is  ^ 

The  proof  for  the  value  of  this  sign    /  we  find  in  the  Papyrus 

Passalacquae,  1562  (  Brugsch,  Numerorum  apudveteres  /Egyptios  demo- 

ticorum  doctrina  Berolini^  1849),  where  the  half  of  the  field  measure* 

is  given  by    /;  so  Col.  I,  20,  V_«i  fv  j-^    V^^f,f_    j-^y  -^v/ 

50^  measures,  each  for  6  drachmas  =  303  drachmas.     Col  II,  fj, 

3^i  (y)  TT  measures,  each   for  6   drachmas  =  1803^  drachmas. 

Not  incompatible  with  the  value  of  /  =  ^  is,  Deir,  Rosettana 
^.  text  1,  10,  Greek  I.  f|,  where  -ra  Ho  fiipq  =  f  is  given 
in  Demotic  by  a  similar,  but  curved  sign  ^.  The  value  of  y 
for  ^  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  from  Brugsch,  Demotic 
^^ammar^  S.  67,  and  the  value  of  ^  =  i,  results  from  the  Louvre 
^^pyrus  3226,  where  ^  is  the  J  of  the  W  measure  for  fruits  (see 
Eisenlohr,  Mathem.  Handbuch  der  alien  Aegypter,  S.  ii).  There 
^'^ains  only  the  last  sign  jl  to  explain,  which  is  new,  and  must 
^'<iently  be  another  value  for  ^  with  the  number  2,  therefore  y'g. 
^  similar  iigle  we  meet  with  in  Numerorum^  Col.  II.  line  14. 
•*Iy^uj  300^  -j^,  where  *J  has  the  value  of  2. — In  like  manner 
^  solve  the  second  equation  of  Papyrus  9416  Louvre,  where  3 
'^J^s  are  otherwise  expressed  by  2^  ^  |^  ^.  The  second  stroke 
^gbt  to  be  y,  which  perhaps  is  to  be  found  in  the  original.  In  the 
^*^ci  equation  of  p.  72  the  number  6  is  expressed  by  5^  ^  ^  f^  =  ^. 
^  the  next  two  lines  we  must  read  yj  instead  of   / /;  alter  my  copy 

•  Not  of  the  drachm,  whose  half  is  '^ 
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of  the  Bologna  papyrus  the  error  is  in  the  original.  After  these 
premises  we  shall  read  without  difficulty  the  C3rphers  of  the  new 
Philopator  papyrus,  where  the  Greek  translation,  apovpov  ey^cro 
7iu'<roi;if  aytiou,  is  given  for  ^y]x^  nj  j.  =  f^ /)a  ni  A- 
So  the  newly  invented  signs  for  |  and  §  disappear.  Except  the 
above  correction  of  M.  Revilloufs  signs  of  partitions,  I  fully  acknow- 
ledge the  high  worth  of  his  paper.  From  him,  who  has  already 
done  so  much  for  the  explanation  of  that  difficult  part  of  liieratuie, 
the  treaties,  I  await  with  expectation  his  promised  translation  and 
elucidation  of  the  whole  of  the  Psammetich  and  Amasis  papyri. 

Allow  me  now,  dear  Mr.  Rylands,  to  give  another  rectification  to 
the  Secretar)'*s  Report  for  the  year  1891  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Proceedings,  When  you  say,  page  102,  Prof.  Dr.  Eisenlohr,  who 
was  the  first  to  publish  a  facsimile  of  the  Rhind  Mathematicai 
pap}Tus,  you  restrain  the  importance  of  my  work.  As  you  know 
perfectly  well,  I  have  not  only  given  the  facsimile  of  the  papyrus,  but 
have  translated  and  commented,  verbally  and  scientifically,  the 
papyrus,  adding  a  dictionary  to  the  whole.  I  have  already  be^n 
compelled  to  defend  my  priority  against  the  pretensions  of  Mr. 
Griffith,  and  must  very  earnestly  protest  against  the  allegations  that 
Mr.  Griffith  has  in  any  way  contributed  to  a  better  understanding 
of  that  papyrus.  If  he  thinks  {Proceedings^  December,  p.  42)  that 
he  has  in  the  Kahun  papyri  found  a  new  proof  for  the  reading 
of  the  cartouche  of  the  Ebers  Calendar  as  that  of  Ra-sar-Ka 
(Amcnophis  I),  he  will  oblige  me  by  publishing  in  the  Proacditv^i 
a  correct  facsimile  of  the  cartouches  from  the  Kahun  papyri.  No 
one  is  more  willing  to  confess  his  errors  than  myself,  but  only  after 
having  clear  evidence  that  they  are  such.  So  long  as  such  evi*.'ence 
is  wanting,  I  must  dcLlare  the  reading  of  the  cartouche  by  Ebers 
and  I>man  as  that  of  Amenophis  I,  as  erroneous. 
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The  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  9, 
Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  Tuesday,  3rd 
^ay,  1892,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  following  Paper  will  be 
read  : — 

P.  LE  Page  Renouf  (President),  "The  Egyptian  Book  of  the 
Dead."  Translation  and  Commentary  continued.  Meanings 
of  certain  primitive  words. 
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NOTICES. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Society  become  due  on  the  ist  of  January 
each  year.  Those  Members  in  arrear  for  the  current  year  are 
requested  to  send  the  amount  j£i  is.  at  once  to  the  Treasunr^ 
B.  T.  BosANQUET,  Esq.,  Lloyds'  Bank,  Limited,  54,  St  James's 
Street,  S.W. 

Papers  proposed  to  be  read  at  the  Monthly  Meetirgs  must  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  preceding  month. 

Members  having  New  Members  to  propose,  are  requested  to  send 
in  the  names  of  the  Candidates  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  month 
preceding  the  meeting  at  which  the  names  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Council. 

A  few  complete  sets  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  can  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  W.  Harry  Rylands,  ii, 
Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

The  Library  of  the  Society,  at  11,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
W.C,  is  open  to  Members  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
between  the  hours  of  1 1  and  4,  when  the  Secretary  is  in  attendance 
to  transact  the  general  business  of  the  Society. 

As  the  new  list  of  members  will  shortly  be  printed.  Members  are 
requested  to  send  any  corrections  or  additions  they  may  wish  to  have 
made  in  the  list  which  was  published  in  Vol.  VIH. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  ARE  REQUIRED  FOR  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


Alkes,  E.,  Die  Chronologic  dcr  Bucher  der  Konige  und  Paralipomcnon  im 
Einklang  mit  der  Chronologie  der  Aegypter,  Assyrer,  Babylonier  und  Meder. 
Amelinkau,  Histoirc  du  Patriarche  Copte  Isaac 

Contes  de  T^gypte  Chr^tienne. 

Amiaud,  La  L^ende  Syriaque  de  Saint  Alexis,  rhomme  de  Dieu. 

Am  and  L.  Mechineau,  Tableau  Compart  des  Ecritures  Babyloniennes 

et  Assyriennes. 

■  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Sammlung  dcr  Papyrus  Erzhertog  Rainer.   2  parts. 


Blass,  a  F.,  Eudoxi  ars  Astronomica  qualis  in  Charta  Aegyptiaca  supercst. 

BOTTA,  Monuments  de  Ninive.     5  vols.,  folio.     1847-1850. 

Brugsch-Bey,   Geographische  Inschriften  Altaegyptische  Denkmaeler     Vols. 

I— III  (Brugsch). 
Recueil  de  Monuments  fegyptiens,  copi&  sur  lieux  et  publics  par 

H.  Brugsch  et  J.  Dumichen.     (6  vols.,  and  the  text  by  Dumichen 

of  vols.  3  and  4.) 
BuRCKHARDT,  Eastcm  Travels. 

Cassel,  Paulus,  Zophnet  Paneach  Aegyptische  Deutungen. 
Chabas,  Melanges  ^gyptologiqucs.     Series  I,  III.     1862- 1873. 
DiJuiCHEN,  Historische  Inschriften,  &c.,  1st  series,  1867. 

. 2nd  scries,  1869. 

Altaegyptische  Kalender-Inschriften,  1886. 

-  Tempel- Inschriften,  1862.     2  vols.,  folio. 


Earle's  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue. 

Ebers,   G.,  Papyrus  Ebers.     Die  Masse  und  das  Kapitel  iiber  die  Augen- 

krankheitcn. 
Erman,  Papyrus  Westcar. 

ttudes  fegyptologiques.     13  vols.,  complete  to  1880. 
Gayet,  E.,  Stiles  de  la  XII  dynastie  au  Mus^e  du  Louvre. 
GOLENISCHEFF,  Die  Metternichstele.     Folio,  1877. 
Haupt,  Die  Sumerischen  Familiengesetze. 
Jastrow,  M.,  a  Fragment  of  the  Babylonian  "Dibbarra"  Epic. 
Jensen,  Die  Kosmol<^e  der  Babylonier. 

Joachim,  H.,  Papyros  Ebers,  das  Alteste  Buch  iiber  Heilkunde. 
Krebs,  F.,  De  Chnemothis  nomarchi  inscriptione  Aegyptiaca  commentatio. 
Ledrain,  Les  Monuments  £gyptiens  de  la  Bibliothique  Nationale. 
LKFkBURE,  Le  Mythe  Osirien.    2nd  partie.    "  Osiris." 
Legrain,  G.,  Lc  Livre  des  Transformations.     Papyrus  d^motique  du  Louvre. 
Lepsios,  Nubian  Grammar,  &c.,  1880. 

LiEBLKiN,  J.,  Dictionnaire  des  Noms  Hi^roglyphiques.     1 87 1.     2  vols.,  8vo. 
Lyon,  D.  G.,  An  Assyrian  Manual 
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MuLLBRi  D.  H.,  Epigraphische  Denkmaler  aus  Arabien. 
Place,  Ninive  et  TAssyrie,  1866- 1869.     3  vols.,  folio. 
PoGNON,  Les  Inscriptions  Babyloniennes  du  Wadi  Biissa. 
Rawlinson,  Canon,  6th  Ancient  Monarchy. 
ROBiou,  Croyances  de  T^gypte  k  I'^poque  des  Pyramides. 

Recherches  sur  le  Calendrier  en  l^lgypte  et  sur  le  chronologie  des  Lagides. 

Sainte  Marie,  Mission  k  Carthage. 

SAR7EC,  Decouvertes  en  Chald6e. 

ScHROEDBR,  Die  Phonizische  Sprache. 

Strauss  and  Torney,  Der  Altagyptishe  Gotterglanbe. 

ViREY,   P.,   Quelques    Observations    sur    Tl^pisode  d'Arist^,    k    propos  d*im 

Monument  tgyptien. 
VnsER,  I.,  Hebreeuwsche  Archaelogie.     Utrecht,  1891.  j 

Walther,  J.,  Les  Decouvertes  de  Ninive  et  dc  Babylone  au   point  de  me     j 

biblique.     Lausanne,  1890. 
Wilcken,  M.,  Actenstiicke  aus  der  Konigl.   Bank  zu  Theben. 
Winckler,  Hugo,  Der  Thontafelfund  von  El  Amama.     Vols.  I  and  II. 
Weissleach,  F.  H.,  Die  Achaemeniden  Inschriften  Zweiter  Art. 
Wesseley,  C,  Die  Pariser  Papyri  des  Fundes  von  El  Fajum. 
Zeitsch.  der  Deutschen  Morgenl.   Gesellsch.,  Vol.  I,  1847  ;  Vols,   IV  to  XII, 

1850  to  1858,  inclusive ;  Vol.  XX  to  Vol  XXXII,  1866  to  1878. 
ZiMMERN,  H.,  Die  Assyriologie  als  Hiilfswissenschaft  Air  das  Studium  des  Alten 

Testaments. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  SESSION,  1891-92. 


Seventh  Meetings  ^rd  May^  1892. 
P.  LE  PAGE  RENOUF,  Esq.,  President, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  President  referred  to  the  loss  the  Society  had  suffered 
by  the  death  of  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  who  died  on  the 
iSth  April  Miss  Edwards  was  one  of  the  earliest  members, 
and  made  from  time  to  time  communications  to  the  Society. 


The   following    Presents    were   announced,    and    thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author : — H.  Villiers  Stuart,  of  Dromana,  M.P.  Egypt 
after  the  War,  being  a  narrative  of  a  Tour  of  Inspection. 
Notices  of  the  latest  Archaeological  Discoveries,  and  a  revised 
account  of  the  Funeral  Canopy  of  an  Egyptian  Queen.  Lon- 
don.    8vo.     1883. 

From  the  Author : — Arthur  Davis.  The  Hebrew  Accents  of  the 
Twenty-one  Books  of  the  Bible.     London.    Svo.     1892. 
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From  the  Author:— Rev.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  S.J.     Degli  Hittim  o 
Hethei  e  delle  loro  migrazioni,  Chap.  XVIII. 
Estratto  dalla  Civiltk  Cattolica,  Serie  XV.     Vol  II.    Aprile, 
1892. 
From  John  M.  Cook,  Esq. : — The  Nile.     Notes  for  Travellers  in 
Egypt.     By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     London.    8yo. 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son.     1890.     Privately  printed. 

The  following  Candidate  was  submitted  for  election,  having 
been  nominated  at  the  last  Meeting,  5th  April,  1892,  and 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Society : — 

W.  M.  Bothwell,  A.K.C.,  27,  Mansfield  Road,  N.W. 

The  following  Candidates  were  nominated  for  election  at 
the  next  Meeting,  14th  June,  1892: — 

Boris  Touraeff,  ,Wassily  Ostrow,  7™  ligne.  No.  40,  Quartier  No.  8. 

St  Petersburg. 
Albert  Fleming,-  Loughrig,  Ambleside. 
Mrs.  Tirard,  28,  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place. 


A  Paper  was  read  by  P,  le  Page  Renouf  {President)  iff 
continuation  of  his  former  Papers  on  the  Egyptian  Book  of 
the  Dead.  A  Translation  with  commentary  (continuation), 
Meanings  of  certain  Primitive  Words. 

Remarks  were  added  by  Mr.  J.  Offord,  Mr.  Geo.  Thorpe, 
F.S.A.,  Mr.  J.  Pollard,  Rev.  J.  Marshall,  Rev.  A.  Lowy,  and 
the  President. 

Thanks  were  returned  for  this  Communication. 
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Mr.  Renouf  read  a  paper  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
summary. 

On  the  occasion  of  reading  the  translation  of  the  first  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  I  spoke  of  the  fifth  as  presenting  difficulties 
through  which  I  did  not  as  yet  see  my  way.  My  predecessors,  for 
instance,  had  understood  the  last  sentence  as  saying,  "  I  live  upon 
the  entrails  of  monkeys."  Although  this  translation  is  quite  literal, 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  chapter 
meant  a  god  to  utter  such  rubbish.  I  am  now  quite  sure  about  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty. 

The  Egyptian  words  in  the  later  texts  are  •¥•  ^^  J  M   ft    * 

^  ^_^  Ij  O  ^  7\ ,   the  alternative  reading. 

being  itself  a  proof  that  the  difficulty  of  the  text  was  already  felt  by 
some  Egyptian  scribe. 

But  if  the  scribe  had  consulted  the  oldest  texts  accessible  in  his- 
day,  he  would  probably  have  seen  another  way  out    Our  oldest  MS.,. 

that  of  Nebseni,  reads,  J  P^^z^^^"^!)^^^  ji 
bes-kua  abu  add{n)u^  which  signify  literally,  "antecedunt  me  corda 
salutantium.'    The  word    j   1  ^j^  bes  is  a  very  common  one  in 

pictures  representing  the  introduction  of  a  king  or  a  god  into  a 
temple.  It  is  the  technical  term  used  in  the  Tablet  of  Canopus  for 
the  inducting,  by  the  king,  of  priests  into  their  offices.  The  subject 
of  this  verb  is  O  O  O  hearts  ;  an  independent  word,  instead  of  being^ 

the  mere  determinative  of   \ .    The  object  of  the  verb  is  the 

speaker — ^^;z:::«  ^  ^ — kua^ '  me,'  as  the  papyrus  Pa  reads,  like  Aa. 

And  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  later  text,  which  is  already  found  in 
Axy  has  been  corrupted  out  of  the  older. 

The  only  remaining  difficulty  is  that  about  the  monkeys,  and  I 
have  in  my  note  upon  the  chapter  explained  that  the  ape  is  merely 
ideographic  of  the  word  dan  in  the  sense  of  salutation. 

Anothercauseof  the  corruption. of  the  text  is  the  fact  that  the 
expression  J  \\         ^y^^  '  ^^^^^  ddnnu  occurs  in  other 
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i:arts  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  But  in  these  places  the  ezpres^on 
signifies  no  more  than  '  hearts,  wishes,  affections,  feelings  of  those 
who  salute.'  The  Egyptian  use  of  this  metaphorical  phraseology 
was  illustrated  by  the  parallel  use  of  words  in  Sanskrit,  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  other  forms  of  speech,  and  the  rest  of  the  paper  was 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  elementary  principles  which  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  treating  of  the  vocabulary  of  an  ancient 
language. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  by  all  but  amateur  philologists,  that 
a«l  words  expressive  '^f  immaterial  ideas  are  derived  from  words 
expressive  of  material  subjects ;  that  all  names  are  general  terms,  and 
not  signs  of  individual  things;  that  even  proper  names  are  appd- 
latives;  that  all  words  come  from  roots,  and  that  all  roots  are 
expressive  of  concepts.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  what  was 
the  primitive  concept  attached  to  a  particular  word,  but  it  would  not 
be  less  idle  to  assert  that  there  are  effects  without  cause,  than  to  say 
that  a  word  means  nothing  more  than  the  object  before  one. 

The  study  of  the  Egyptian  language  leads  one  constantly  to 
recognise  the  truth  of  some  of  Ludwig  Noir^'s  conclusions.  We  have 
to  acknowledge  that  the  roots  of  language  imply  the  consciousness 
of  repeated  human  acts,  transitive  or  intransitive,  done  in  common ; 
that  some  of  the  commonest  words  like  *  father,'  *  mother,'  *  eating' 
*  drinking,'  *  living,'  had  originally  other  meanings,  that  things  were, 
so  to  speak,  ticketed  by  the  human  action  that  spent  itself  upon  them. 

I  have  on  other  occasions  illustrated  this  view  by  the  Eg)-ptian 
names  of  the  Sky  and  of  the  Nile.     I  have  pointed  out  that  the 

Egyptian   word    O  ^^  QA  ^^^h   *eat,'  is   connected   with    a   word 

signifying  *  seize/  just  as  the  Latin  praeda  is  connected  with  prehin- 
dere.  And  it  would  be  easy  to  quote  other  illustrations.  But  one 
of  the  most  interesting  is  that  drawn  from  the  Egyptian  name  of  the 
soul,  ba^  or  more  fully  bai. 

The  word  is  ideographically  written  ^^  or  <^^,*  both  the 
Ram  and  the  cranelike  bird  being  called  ba.  Some  have  cleverly 
inferred  that  the  Egyptians  thought  that  the  soul  was  of  a  birdlike 
form,  and  others  have  not  hesitated  to  consider  ba  as  expressive  of 
the  cry  of  the  ram.     The  odd  thing  is  that  only  the  ram.  has  this 

*  The  human  head  (with  a  beard)  sometimes  given  to  the  bird,  merely 
indicates  the  divitu  nature  of  the  soul. 
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name,  not  ^t  sheep  or  the  lamb^  who  nevertheless  indulge  in  the 
same  cry.  The  truth  is  that  in  spite  of  appearances  the  word  ba  is 
not  onomatopoeic  here.  Whether  applied  to  the  ram  or  to  the  heron, 
the  word  is  expressive  of  human  action  and  signifies  'digging 
through,  cleaving,  piercing,  splitting.'    The  hieroglyphic  variants  are 

very  expressive  :  J  ^>^,  J^*^^,  J^'^U^' 

Jfll]^^^,  ^Q(|^»-  ^^'^^^  ('^^  ^^^  ^^  already  found 
in  Denkm.  II,  51). 

The  Ram  is  called  in  Egyptian  ba  on  account  of  the  digs  which 
he  makes  with  his  head,  and  a  force  which  has  occasioned  the  name 
of  *  ram '  to  be  given  to  powerful  engines. 

The  Heron  is  also  called  ba  because  with  its  bill  it  cleaves  the 
fishes  which  it  attacks. 

And  the  word  which  we  translate  Soul  or  Spirit  is  called  ba, 
because  it  is  conceived  as  something  which  '  pierces,  penetrates  and 
divides.' 

It  is  right  to  point  out  (to  those  who  may  wonder  at  this 
Egyptian  etymology)  that  the  Latin  scio  *  I  know '  is  etymologically 
akin  to  seeo  *  cut,'  securis  '  an  axe,'  and  the  Greek  irc/n;,  mcXu  '  split, 
cleave.' 
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BOOK      OF     THE     DEAD. 
'  By  p.  le  Page  Renouf. 


Chapter  XV. 

Hymn  I  (i). 

Adored  be  RA,  when  he  riseth  up  from  the  eastern  horizon  of 
Heaven  ;  they  who  accompany  him  extol  him. 

Here  is  the  Osiris  N^  the  Victorious,  and  he  saith  : — 

O  thou  radiant  Orb,  who  arisest  each  day  from  the  Horizon, 
shine  thou  upon  the  face  of  the  Osiris  ^who  adoreth  thee  at  dawn, 
and  propitiateth  thee  at  the  gloaming. 

Let  the  soul  of  N  come  forth  with  thee  into  heaven,  let  him 
journey  in  the  Mdiut  boat  and  finish  his  course  in  the  Sektit  boat  (2) 
till  he  reach  in  heaven  unto  the  Stars  which  set  (3). 

He  saith,  as  he  invoketh  his  Lord,  the  Eternal  one  : — 

Hail  to  thee,  Horus  of  the  Two  Horizons  (4),  who  art  Chepera 
Self-originating  (5);  Beautiful  is  thy  rising  up  from  the  horizon, 
enlightening  the  two  Earths  with  thy  rays.  All  the  gods  are  in 
exultation  when  they  see  thee  the  King  of  Heaven,  with  the  Nebt 
Unnut*  established  upon  thy  head  (and  the  diadem  of  the  South 
and  the  diadem  of  the  North  upon  thy  brow)  which  maketh  her 
abode  in  front  of  thee. 

Thoth  abideth  at  the  prow  of  thy  bark  that  he  may  destroy  all 
thine  adversaries. 

They  who  dwell  in  the  Tuat  are  coming  forth  to  meet  thy 
Majesty,  and  to  gaze  upon  that  beautiful  semblance  of  thine. 

And  I  too  come  to  thee  that  I  may  be  with  thee  to  see  thine  Orb 
each  day ;  let  me  not  be  detained,  let  me  not  be  repulsed. 

Let  my  limbs  be  renewed  by  the  contemplation  of  thy  glories, 
like  all  thy  servants,  for  I  am  one  of  those  who  honoured  thee  upon 
earth. 

Let  me  reach  the  Land  of  Ages,  let  me  gain  the  Land  of 
Eternity ;  for  thou,  my  I^rd,  hast  destined  them  for  me. 

*  One  of  the  names  of  the  Uraeus  on  the  royal  crown. 
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The  Osiris  N;  he  saith  : — 

Hail  to  thee  who  risest  up  from  the  Horizon  as  R&  in  union 
with  Maat ;  thou  dost  traverse  heaven  in  peace  and  all  men  see  thee 
as  thou  goest  forward.  And  after  being  concealed  from  them  thou 
presentest  thyself  at  the  dawn  of  each  day. 

Brisk  is  the  bark  under  thy  Majesty. 

Thy  rays  are  upon  men's  faces ;  the  golden  glories  they  cannot 
be  told :  not  to  be  described  are  thy  beams. 

The  Land  of  the  gods,  the  colours  of  Punit  (6)  are  seen  in  them ; 
that  men  may  form  an  estimate  of  that  which  is  hidden  from  their 
faces. 

Alone  art  thou  when  thy  form  riseth  up  upon  the  Sky ;  let  me 
advance  as  thou  advancest,  like  thy  Majesty,  without  a  pause,  O  Bi, 
whom  none  can  outstrip. 

A  mighty  march  is  thine ;  Leagues  by  millions,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands,  in  a  small  moment  thou  hast  travelled  them,  and  thou 
goest  to  rest. 

Thou  completest  the  hours  of  the  Night,  according  as  thou'  hast 
measured  them  out  And  when  thou  hast  completed  them  accord- 
ing to  thy  rule,  day  dawneth. 

Thou  presentest  thyself  at  thy  place  as  RIL,  as  thou  risest  from 
the  Horizon. 

The  Osiris  N^  he  saith,  as  he  adoreth  thee  when  thou  shinest ; 
He  saith  to  thee  when  thou  risest  up  at  dawn,  as  he  exalteth  thine 
.appearance  ; 

Thou  comest  forth,  most  glorious  one,  fashioning  and  forming 
thy  limbs,  giving  birth  to  them  without  any  labour,  as  Ri  rising  in 
heaven. 

Grant  that  I  may  attain  to  the  Heaven  of  eternity  and  the  abode 
of  thy  servants ;  let  me  be  united  with  the  venerable  and  mighty 
dhu  *  of  the  Netherworld ;  let  me  come  forth  with  them  to  see  thy 
glories,  as  thou  shinest  at  the  gloaming,  when  th3(  mother  Nut  (7) 
^nfoldeth  thee. 

And  when  thou  turnest  thy  face  to  the  West,  mine  hands  are  in 
adoration  to  thy  setting  as  one  who  liveth  ;t  for  it  is  thou  who  hast 
created  Eternity. 

*  '  The  Glorious  ones ' ;  see  Note  i  on  Chapter  I. 
t  See  note  11. 
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I  have  set  thee  in  my  heart  unceasingly,  who  art  more  migbty 
than  all  the  gods» 


The  Osiris  N^  he  saith : — 

Adoration  to  thee,  who  arisest  out  of  the  Golden^  and  givest  li^t 
to  the  earth  on  the  day  of  thy  birth.  Thy  mother  bnngeih  thee  fettt 
upon  her  hands^  that  thou  mayest  give  light  to  the  whole  or 
cu inference  which  the  Solar  Orb  enlightenelh. 

Mighty  Enlightenerj  who  risest  up  in  the  Skyand  raisest  upthr 
tribes  of  men  by  thy  Stream,  and  givest  holiday  to  all  disirids, 
towns  and  temples ;  and  raising  food,  nourishment  and  dainties. 

Most  Mighty  one,  master  of  masters,  who  defendest  eveiy  abodr 
of  thine  against  wrong.  Most  Glorious  one  in  thine  Evening 
Most  Illustrious  in  thy  Morning  Bark. 

Glorify  thou  the  Osiris  N  in  the  Netherworld,  grant  that  he  may 
come  into  Amenta  without  defect  and  free  from  wrong,  and  set  htm 
among  the  faithful  and  venerable  ones. 

Let  him  be  united  with  the  souls  in  the  Netherworld,  let  hin> 
sail  about  in  the  country  of  A  ami  *  after  a  joyful  journey. 

Here  is  the  Osiris  iV; 

Come  forth  into  Heaven,  sail  across  the  firmament  and  enter 
into  brotherhood  with  the  Stars,  let  salutation  be  made  to  thee  in 
the  Bark,  let  invocation  be  made  to  thee  in  the  Morning  Bait. 
Contemplate  R4  within  his  Ark  and  do  thou  propitiate  his  Orb 
daily.  See  the  Ant  fish  in  its  birth  from  the  emerald  stream^  and 
see  the  Abtu  fish  and  its  rotations.  (8) 

And  let  the  ofTendert  fall  prostrate,  when  he  meditates  d^tructi^ 
for  me,  by  blows  upon  his  back-bone. 

Ra,  springs  forth  with  a  fair  wind  ;  the  Evening  Bark  speeds  on 
and  reaches  the  Haven  ;  the  crew  of  R^  are  in  exultation  when  thi 
look  upon  him ;  the  Mistress  of  Life,  her  heart  is  delighted  at 
overthrow  of  the  adversary  of  her  Lord. 

See  thou  Horus  at  the  Look-out  at  the  bow,  (9)  and  at  his  di 
Thoth  and  Maat.  ^  All  the  gods  are  in  e^cultation  when  they  behol 
Rll  coming  in  peace  to  give  new  life  to  the  hearts  of  the  Chu,  and 
here  is  the  Osiris  jV along  with  them,  j 


on 

I 


*  An  ^bode  of  bliss  (like  the  Elysian    fields)  frequently  mentioned   and 
described  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 
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[Litany],  (10) 
Ad&rtd  be  Ra^  as  he  setUth  in  the  Land  of  Life,  (n) 

Hail  to  thee,  who  hast  come  as  Tmu,  and  hast  been  the  creator  of 

the  cycle  of  the  gods,  (la) 
Hail  to  thee^  who  hast  come  as  the  Soul  of  Souls,  August  one  in 

Amenta, 
Hail  to  thee,  who  art  above  the  gods  and  who  hghtenest  up  the 

Tuat  with  thy  glories, 
Hail  to  thee,  who  coniest  in  splendour,  and  goest  round  in  thine 

Orb, 
Hail  to  thee,  who  art  mightier  than  the  gods,  who  art  crowned  ia 

Heaven  and  King  in  the  Tuat, 
Hail  to  thee,  who  ope  nest  the  Tuat  and  disposes  t  of  all  its  doors, 
Hail  to  thee,  supreme  among  the  gods,  and  Weigher  of  Words  in 

the  Netherworld* 
Hail  to  thee,  who  art  in  thy  Nest,  and  stirrest  the  Tuat  with  thy 

glory. 
Hail  to  ihee,  the  Great,  the  Mighty,  whose  enemies  are  laid  prostrate 

at  their  blocks. 
Hail  to  thee,  who  slaughterest  the  Sebau  and  annihilatest  Apepi, 

[Each  invocation  of  this  Litany  is  followed  by] 
Give  thou  delicious  breezes  of  the  north  wind  to  the  Osiris  N, 

Horus  openeth  ;  the  Great,  the  Mighty,  who  divide th  the  earths, 
the  great  one  ivho  resteth  in  the  Mountain  of  the  West,  and  lighteneth 
u  p  the  Tuat  with  his  glories  and  the  Souls  in  their  hidden  abode, 
by  shining  into  their  sepulchres. 

By  hurling  hann  against  the  foe  thou  hast  utterly  destroyed  all 
the  adversaries  of  the  Osiris  N, 

HVMN  II,  (ij) 

The  Osiris  N;  he  saith  when  he  adoreth  Ra,  the  Horus  of  the 
Two  Horizons,  when  setting  in  the  Land  of  Life, 

Adoration  to  thee,  O  Kd;  Adoration  to  thee,  O  Tmu,  at  thy  coming 
in  thy  beauty,  in  thy  manifestation,  in  thy  mastery. 

Thou  sail  est  over  the  Heave  n^  thou  travellest  over  earth  and  in 
splendotJr  tbou  reachest  the  zenith  ^  the  two  divisions  of  Heaven  are 
i  n  obeisance  to  thee,  and  yield  adoration  to  thee* 
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All  the  gods  of  Amenta  are  in  exultation  at  thy  glory.  They  whose 
abodes  are  hidden  adore  thee,  and  the  Great  Ones  make  offerings 
to  thee,  who  for  thee  have  created  the  soil  of  earth  (14). 

They  who  are  on  the  Horizon  convey  thee,  and  they  who  are  in 
the  Evening  Bark  transport  thee,  and  they  say — Adoration  at  the 
approach  of  thy  Majesty,  Come,  Come,  approach  in  peace,  OJi  to 
thee,  Welcome,  Lord  of  Heaven,  King  of  Akerta. 

Thy  mother  Isis  (15)  embraceth  thee,  seeing  in  thee  her  son,  as 
the  Lord  of  Terror,  the  All-Powerful,  as  he  setteth  in  the  Land  of 
Life  at  night. 

Thy  father  Tatunen  (16),  carrieth  thee,  and  his  arms  are 
stretched  out  behind  thee,  and  that  which  hath  taken  place  is  made 
fast  upon  earth. 

Wake  up  from  thy  rest,  thine  abode  is  in  Manu. 

Let  me  be  entrusted  to  the  fidelity  which  is  yielded  to  Osiris. 

Come,  O  Ri,  Tmu,  be  thou  adored.  Do  thy  will  daily.  Grant 
success  in  presence  of  the  cycle  of  the  mighty  gods. 

Beautiful  art  thou,  O  R^  in  thine  Horizon  of  the  West ;  O  Lord 
of  Law,  in  the  midst  of  the  Horizon. 

Very  terrible  art  thou,  rich  art  thou  in  attributes,  and  great  is  thy 
love  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  Tuat. 

To  be  said^  when  R&  sets  in  the  Land  of  Life  ;  with  hands  bent 
doivnward  (17). 

Hymn  III  (18). 
Adoration  to  Tmu  as  he  setteth  in  the  Land  of  Life. 

The  Osiris  N ;  he  saith : — 

Adoration  to  Tmu  as  he  setteth  in  the  Land  of  Life. 

The  Osiris  N;  he  saith,  adoring  Tmu,  when  setting  in  the  Land 
•of  Life  and  shedding  his  rays  on  the  Tuat ; 

Hail  to  thee  setting  in  the  Land  of  Life,  O  Father  of  the  gods, 
thou  art  united  to  thy  mother  in  Manu.  Her  two  hands  receive  thee 
•daily.  Thy  Majesty  hath  part  in  the  house  of  Sokaru.  Exult  thou 
because  the  doors  are  opened  of  the  Horizon,  at  thy  setting  in  the 
Mountain  of  the  West. 

Thy  rays,  they  run  over  the  earth  to  enlighten  the  dwellers  in 
Amenta.  Those  who  are  in  the  Tuat  worship  thee  with  loud  acdaiffl, 
^nd  cherish  hope  when  they  see  thee  daily. 
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Thou  grantest  to  the  gods  to  sit  upon  the  earth  ;  to  those, 
namely,  who  follow  thee  and  come  in  thy  train* 

O  august  Soulj  who  begettest  the  gods,  and  dost  invest  thein 
with  thine  attributes  ;  the  Unknowal>le,  the  Ancient  One,  the  Mighty 
in  thy  mystery. 

Be  thy  fair  face  propitious  to  the  Osiris  M^  oh  Chepera,  Father 
of  the  gods  (19), 

Freedom  for  ever  from  perdition  is  derived  through  this  Book, 
and  upon  it  1  take  niy  firm  stand. 

He  hath  written  it  who  spake  it^  and  his  heart  resteth  on  the 
reward 

Let  there  be  given  me  armfuls  of  bread  and  drink,  and  let  me 
be  accompanied  by  this  Book  after  my  life. 


KOTES, 

The  fifteenth  chapter  as  it  stands  in  the  later  recension  (repre- 
sented by  the  Turin  Todten^mh)  is  of  very  recent  origin.  It  is  in 
"fact  a  collection  of  texts  origmally  independent  of  each  other  ; 
•^1)  a  hymn  to  Ra  at  his  rising,  {2)  a  litanyj  (3)  a  hymn  to  Ra  at  his 
setting,  (4)  a  hymn  to  Tmu  at  his  setting,  followed  by  a  statement 
respecting  the  spiritual  importance  of  the  document 

Of  the  last  hymn  there  are  no  copies  of  ancient  date,  but  the 
other  three  compositions  are  found  more  or  less  perfect  as  far  back 
as  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  The  discrepancies,  however,  between 
the  ancient  texts  furnish  so  much  evidence  of  free  composition  on 
the  part  of  the  scribes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they 
had  before  them  documments  recognised  as  sacred  and  canonical, 
M-  Naville  has  found  it  necessary  to  publish  four  different  forms  of 
the  hymn  to  the  rising,  and  three  of  the  hymn  to  the  setting  sun- 
The  ideas  and  expressions  throughout  these  hymns  are  current  in 
the  religious  texts  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties. 

In  the  translation  here  given  I  have  followed  the  form  adopted 
4by  the  later  recension^  correcting  the  text  when  necessary  by  the 
<:opies  written  in  the  better  periods. 

I.  The  text  of  the  Papyrus  of  Am  has  been  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  translation  of  Hymn  I,  It  is  the  only  ancient  text  which 
gives  the  hymn  in  the  form  subsequently  acknowledged  as  canonical* 
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2,  The  sun  was  represented  from  the  earliest  period,  as  we  may 
see  in  the  pyramid  texts,  as  performing  his  celestial  journey  in  a  boat, 

which  during  the  morning  was  called  the  Mddiit  .-^^  ^^>  ^fni 


Ml 


and  in  the  evening  the  Sektit  ^^3;^^nJ. 

3.  The  stars  which  set  were  called  the  (1 
fih*  j^  r  ahmiu  uretu.  The  stars  which  never  set,  but  are  always 
above  the  horizon  were  called  (|  *""^  H  ^^  *  ^  I  dhmiu  seku. 
The  word  a^miu  has  often  been  taken  for  a  mere  negative,  but 
it  occurs  by  itself  with    the    sign    of   sfars    as  a  determinative 

H®Mfc.^         '     ^  >*'*    '       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^""^  ^^  written 

As  one  of  the  meanings  of  / ^m   is  minuere^  and  as  the 

ordinar}-  meaning  of  the  Demotic  d^Cbi  is  "  small,"  like  the  Coptic 
cgoAJL  =  X6irT09,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  stars  received  this 
appellation  on  account  of  their  tiny  size  as  compared  with  the  Sun 
and  Moon.  They  were  what  Horace  called  the  "ignes  mincresJ* 
The  Sun  and  Moon,  as  we  all  know,  are  called  in  Gen.  i,  16, 
the  "Two  Great  Lights." 

4.  Both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  horizon  are  mentioned  in 
this  chapter,  but  "  Horus  of  the  Two  Horizons,"  has  no  reference  to 
this  distinction.  Whatever  the  Sun  passes  through  or  over  is  always 
conceived  as  double.  The  7\uo  Earths  imply  simply  the  Earth  as 
divided  by  the  passage  of  the  Sun  above  it.  It  is  to  M.  Grdbaut 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  this  important  key  to  many 
Egyptian  expressions. 

5.  w  (i^per^  like  the  German  Werdetiy  has  primarily  the  sense 
of  turning,  hence  of  becoming.     It  never  has  the  sense  of  creating, 

W  2Z^    fieper  fesef  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  avT07einJ»,  and 

like  that  word  is  sometimes  used  for  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  as  salt  or  natron  as  contrasted  with  artificial  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  nature.  It  cannot  be  used  for  plants,  as  they  have 
an  origin  in  something  external  to  themselves. 
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6.  The  Land  of  the  Gods  and  Punit  are  the  countries  lying 

of  Egypt.  When  it  is  said  that  gods  *  come  from  Punit,'  it  is  not 
meant  by  this  that  they  are  of  Arabian  origin,  but  simply  that  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Stars,  and  Daylight  rise  in  the  East.    "  Ex  oriente  Lux." 

7.  In  many  places  the  divine  name  Nut  has  for  determinative 
the  sign  t — ^-4 .  Is  this  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  scribe,  or  is 
it  one  more  proof  that  the  Egyptians  certainly  believed  m  a  sky 
below  the  horizon  ?     If  so,  I  have  never  seen  it  misplaced. 

8.  The  Ant  and  the  Abtu  are  sometimes  represented  by  the  side 
of  the  solar  bark.  From  the  egg  of  the  Abtu  there  rises  the  great 
Cat,  the  Sun.    It  is,  as  M.  Loret  has  proved,  the  Tortoise  of  the  Nile 

As  y\     dbiu^  *  the  month '  is  phonetically  homonymous  with 

•O-Jc^^^^?^  abtu,  the  Tortoise,  and  that  the  latter  is 
<:haracterised  by      ""    ,  D  ©,   *its  rotation,   revolving  or  turning,' 

the  word  abtu,  whether  applied  to  *  month '  or  *  tortoise '  clearly 
signifies  *  the  revolving  one.'  Our  modem  words  Tortoise,  Tortue, 
Tortuga,  rather  express  the  turning  or  twisting  of  the  creature's  feet. 
In  some  texts,  e.g.,  the  inscriptions  of  Amenhotep,  the  son  of  Hapu, 
Marietta,  Kamak,  pi.  36,  line  22,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ani 

Papyrus,  the  word  is  written  t  ^^  U  abtu.  In  the  later  part 
of  the  Ani  Papyrus  it  is  written  with  the  initial  4  J  . 

9.  The  Look-out  on  the  bow,  in  Egyptian  T  (1(1  ,  or  more 

fully  T  (1(1  <a  nefrit,  is  written  T  ^  ^^_  1  in  the  Papyrus 

of  Ani.  This  interesting  variant  is  of  extreme  value.  It  not  only 
-explains  a  word,  the  very  existence  of  which  has  been  called  in 
question,  but  tells  us  the  Egyptian  name  for  that  seat  of  Horus  at 
the  prow  of  the  Solar  Bark  about  which  I  wrote  a  note  in  Proc,  Soc, 
Bib,  Arch,  of  Nov.  3,  1891.  See  the  plates  attached  to  the  note, 
and  the  corresponding  vignettes  in  Todtenbuch,  PI.  VI  and  IX.   • 

10.  The  Litany  here  translated  is  that  of  the  Turin  Todtenbuch, 
It  is  found,  but  in  a  very  mutilated  condition  in  the  Papyrus  of 
Nechtuamon  at  Berlin  {Ba\  a  manuscript  of  the  XlXth  dynasty. 

Another  Litany,  preceding  Hymn  I,  is  found  in  the  Papyrus  of 
AnL  It  IS  addressed  to  "Osiris,  the  everlasting  Lord,  Unneferu, 
Horns  of  the  Two  Horizons,  of  many  forms  and  mighty  of  attributes 
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Ptah  Sakni,  Tmu  in  Heliopolis,  Lord  of  the  Unseen  World,  who 
hath  built  up  Memphis  and  its  gods." 

"  Hail  to  thee,  Chabasu  ♦  in  Heliopolis,  Hammemit  in  Cher4baiv 
and  Unta  t  more  potent  than  the  unseen  gods  m  Heliopolis. 

Hail  to  thee,  An  in  An  .  .  .  Horus  in  the  Two  Horizons,  wbo 
extendeth  his  steps  and  traverseth  tlie  Heaven ;  he  is  Horchuta; 

Hail  to  thee,  eternal  Soul,  Soul  which  is  in  Tattu,  Unnefeni,  Soa 

of  Nut ;  he  is  Lord  of  Acherta ; 
Hail  to  thee,  as  thou  reignest  in  Tattu,  the  royal  crown  is  fixed 

upon  thy  brow.     Thou  art  the  Only  One,  the  author  of  his  owa 

attributes,  thou  restest  in  Tattu ; 
Hail  to  thee.  Lord  of  Heracleopolis,  for  whom  the  Bark  of  Sobi 

is  placed  upon  its  sledge ;  who  repellest  the  Sebau,  the  doenof 

wrong ;  and  who  puttest  the  Ut'at  into  its  place ; 
Hail  to  thee.    Potent  One,  at  thine  appointed  moment,  Most 

Mighty    One,   Prince  of   An-arr-ef,   Eternal    Lord,  author  of 

eternity,  Thou  art  the  Lord  of  Suten-henen ; 
Hail  to  thee,  who  restest  upon  Maat ;    Thou  art  the  Lord  of 

Abydos,   thy   limbs    reach    to    Ta-tsert;    Thou    art   he  who 

abominatest  wrong ; 
Hail  to  thee,  in  the  midst  of  thy  Bark,  who  bringest  the  Nile  from 

his  fountain ;  upon  whose  dead  body  the  light  shineth ;  he  is  the 

One  who  is  in  Nechen  ; 
Hail  to  thee,  author  of  the  gods,  King  of  North  and  South,  Osiris, 

the  triumphant  one,  possessing  the  entire  universe  in  his  bene- 
ficent alternations  ;  He  is  the  Lord  of  the  Universe ; 
Grant  me  passage  in  peace.     I  am  righteous,  I  speak  not  falsehood 

knowingly,  I  am  not  guilty  of  duplicity." 

*  Both  Chabasu  and  Hammemit  have  the  sign  of  the  plural,  which  may  aris^ 
from  the  omission  of  7vho  art  above  before  the  first  of  these  words.  Unfortunate^"!! 
we  have  no  other  copy  to  check  the  readings.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  sign  ^ 
{plurality  is  often  affixed  to  words  which  though  in  plural  form  (like  the  Lat*-^ 
moenidy  literacy  tcuebrac)  have  a  singular  meaning.  Chabasu  means  a  lamp^  xC^ 
I  lie  stars,  especially  the  decans,  were  called  by  this  appellation.  Hammemit 
the  name  given  to  those  yet  unborn. 

f  .S^-So       ^    Un-tii,  signifies  the  god  who  assumes  the  face  or  form  of 

AWA/VA     ^    i I 

Ha^e   <^s,.  just  as  Mau-tii  signifies  the  god  with  the  face  or  form  of  a  Cd^ 
'j'ehutay  the  god  with  the  head  or  form  of  an  Ibis. 
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11.  -V"         ^  ^  *the  Land  of  Life,'  one  of  the  names  given  to 

the  realm  of  Osiris  after  death,  is  not,  as  ^  as   I  can  discover, 
mentioned  anywhere  in  the  earlier  MSS.  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 

Instead  of  "resting  in  the  Land  of  Life,"  the  older  texts  have 

Amenta,'  or  as  '  one  living,  in  Amenta.' 

12.  ^11  I  •     The  word  ^       paf  implies  going  rottfui  like 

n  c^  ^    p  '-^'vw^  ^ 

a  wheel  or  in  a  circle;  }^  ^<:i><ci>  8  rjf  *EP^S  round  on 

high  with  the  Sun.'     Hence  the  use  of  it  as  synonymous  with  q"q, 

intheexpr«ssions^^==i=  'never'  and^^^®®  = 

®,   *the  first  time,  the   beginning  of  time,  prima  vice.*    A 

sacrificial  cake  is  called  a^^^.  ^  (Z>^«/^.,  II,  28)onaccountof 

its  shape,  like  the  Latin  rotundula^  also  written  ^X^  n  ^^  . 

And,  like  the  Greek  rvcXof,  the  word  comes  to  signify  a  circle  of 
persons.  This  circle  is  not  necessarily  of  gods.  The  Bremner 
Papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  (14,  line  8),  says  an  apagc  not  only 
to  Apepi,  who  was  no  god,  and  to  his  soul  and  body,  and  ghost  and 
shadow  and  children,  and  to  his  kith  and   kin,   but,   also  to  his 

f^^  ^^  ^i^  '  ^^^  *^  ^  associated  with  him,  "  ceux  de  son 
entourage^ 

That  '^vvvvK  ^x?  should  express  the  *  feast  of  the  New  Moon'  is 

only  natural,  though  Lepsius  has  pointed  out  serious  difficulties  on 
the  subject 

But  ^  also  expresses  the  number  nine.    Whence  in  this  relation 

arises  the  Egyptian  conception  of  the  number  nine?  Is  it  the  round 
(we  should  say  the  'square')  number,  three  times  three  ?  It  certainly 
is  merely  a  round  number  in  many  instances,  but  what  is  still  more 
certain  is  that  the  same  expression  meaning  *  circle  of  gods '  and 
*  nine  gods,'  the  circle  was  supposed  to  consist  of  nine  gods,  and 
was  enlarged  to  companies  of  eighteen  or  twenty-seven.  It  is,  I  am 
sure,  perfectly  idle  work  to  look  for  more  profound  reasons  for  the 
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theory  of  the   'Ennead.'*      Every  god   of  importance    had    his 

O   I  i,t  and  the  best  theory  that  has  ever  been  given  \s  that  given  at 

c^    II 

the  beginning  of  Chapter  X\TI. 

1 3.  The  Turin  text  seems  better  adapted  for  the  basis  of  a  trans- 
lation of  HvMN  II  than  the  older  papjrri.  These  have  been  used 
for  checking  the  later  text  whenever  possible. 

14.  A  difficult  passage,  but  the  readings  are  unanimous.  >Vbat 
is  *^* ?  Bnigsch  translates  it  " the  Talisman  of  the  E^rth,'  and 
Pierret  "  le  salut  de  la  terre."  No  objection  can  be  raised  against 
the  truth  of  eiiher  of  these  meanings  taken  by  itself.  But  we  hafe 
to  look  at  the  entire  context  The  expression  literally  signifies  "  the 
back  of  the  earth."  In  Latin  we  say  sinus^  gremium  and  viscera  terrat. 
The  Egyptians  themselves  tolk  of  the  back  of  Seb,  ^Tp  "^^  II,  out 
of  which  the  plants  grow,  and  in  a  place  quoted  by  Duemichen 
^Ztitschrift^  1871,  p.  92,  note)  m  \^  /a  the  Earthy  is  substituted  for 
Seb.    I  believe  then  that  *y*  is  best  translated  by  Soil  o/the  Earth. 

15.  Thy  mother  Isis.  So  Ba.  The  Turin  text  has  Nut,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  what  follows. 

\6.  La  gives  Tatunen ;  Af,  Tunen ;  the  Turin  recension  Tanen, 
names  belonging  to  the  god  also  called  Ptah,  Sokru  and  Osiris. 
See  the  inscriptions  in  Mariette's  Abydos^  I,  pi.  16,  6,  on  the  Tat 
figures. 

Horns,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  seems  to  be  here  addressed. 

17.  This  rubric  does  not  occur  in  the  older  MSB. 

18.  This  hymn  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  older  MSS. 
A  text  carefully  corrected  from  the  papyri  of  the  Louvre  will  be 
found  in  M.  Lefebure's  Traduction  comparee  des  Hyffi?i€s  au  SoUil 
composant  le  XV'  chapitre  du  Ritual  Funeraire  Egyptien,    Paris,  1868. 

*  I  am  deeply  grieved  that  in  my  conversation  and  correspondence  with 
(loodwin  (see  my  Miscdlatuous  Notes  on  E^ptian  Philology^  p.  15),  I  hit   upon 

*Ennead'  as  a  translation  ot  .  Goodwin  took  it  up,  and  it  has  since  been 
productive  of  much  mischief.  The  word  in  itself  (like  Triad),  is  perfectly 
innocent  and  correct,  yet  every  word  has  its  *  cycle  *  of  associations,  and  sume  of 
them  lead  the  unwary  astray.  I  had  just  been  lecturing  on  Plotinus  when 
Goodwin  asked  me  for  the  word. 

t  The>«r  children  of  Horus  are  called  (Timpclins,,   I,  41, •    i)    ®T|||I 
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19.  'Chepera,  father  of  the  gods.'  Expressions  like  this  are 
liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  superficial  readers.  They  are  not 
meant  to  imply  that  *  father  of  the  gods '  was  the  special  attribute  of 
Chepera.  'Father  of  the  gods'  is  predicated  in  Chapter  VIII  of 
Sutu,  and  it  is  predicated  elsewhere  of  many  other  divinities.  As  in 
mathematics  any  point  in  space  may  be  conceived  as  the  origin  of  a 
given  line  or  surfece,  so  in  Egyptian  mythology  any  god  may  be 
rightly  called  the  father  of  the  gods.  And  for  the  same  reason.  The 
Day  precedes  the  Night,  but  not  more  truly  than  Night  precedes,  or 
in  mythological  language  gives  birth  to  Day.  But  we  may  begin  at 
Daybreak,  or  at  Noon,  or  at  Sunset,  or  with  the  Sun  or  the  Moon, 
or  with  the  rising  of  the  Nile  or  any  other  natural  phenomenon 
which  obeys  an  evidently  permanent  fixed  Law. 

Chapter  XVI. 
Note. 

When  I^psius  divided  the  Todtenbuch  into  165  chapters,  that 
portion  of  it  which  was  numbered  as  Chapter  16,  was  in  fact  merely 
the  Vignette  of  Chapter  15. 

•  It  has  been  thought  well  to  publish  with  this  translation  the 
Vignettes  from  the  great  Papyrus  La  of  Leyden,  representing  a,  the 
Rising ;  and  ^,  the  Setting  Sun.     (See  plates,) 

In  a  the  Sun  is  represented  as  rising  into  Heaven,  saluted  by  the 
six  Cynocephalous  Apes.  He  is  also  saluted  by  two  goddesses 
kneeling.  In  the  Papyrus  of  Hunefer  these  goddesses  say,  "  I  am 
thy  sister  Isis,"  "  I  am  thy  sister  Nephthys."  The  Tat  ff  which  is 
between  them  is  a  symbol  both  of  Osiris  and  of  the  East,  and  in  Ba 
is  replaced  by  the  sign  4.      In  the  later  periods  the  Dawn  was 


represented  by  the  sign  (1  A  jj  consisting  of  the  Sun  rising  out  of  the 

East,  between  Isis  and  Nephthys.  The  sign  of  Life  •¥•  dnii  (which 
primarily  means  rise  up)  rises  out  of  the  Tat^  and  with  hands  pro- 
ceeding from  it  raised  up  the  Sun. 

In  b  the  central  object  is  the  Sun  setting  in  the  West  ^.  He 
is  saluted  by  three  hawk-headed  and  by  three  jackal-headed  divinities, 
the  Spirits  of  Pe  and  of  Nechen.  Below  this  scene  the  Sun  of 
Yesterday  and  the  Sun  of  To-day  in  lion  forms  are  saluted  by  Isis 
and  Nephthys. 
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A  PHGENICIAN  MONUMENT  AT  THE  FRONTIER 
OF  PALESTINE. 

By  Prof.  Dr.  Aug.  Eisenlohr. 

When,  August  1889,  I  inspected  the  newly  opened  highly 
interesting  gallery  of  antiquities  from  Anterior  Asia  (Sammlung 
Vorderasiatischer  Alterthiimer)  in  the  New  Museum  at  Berlin,! 
was  deeply  struck  by  the  so  called  Hittite  Monuments  of  Boghaskki 
in  Cappadocia,  which  K.  Humann  brought  home,  in  wonddbl 
plaster  casts,  from  his  brilliant  expedition  to  Asia  Minor  in  18S2. 
Long  time  I  stood  before  a  relief,  whose  description  I  quote  ftom 
the  catalogue :  G.  49  Relief  Gipsabguss.  H.  2,  60  m.  "  Fiinf,  teilsaiif 
Tieren,  toils  auf  Menschen  stehende  Figuren.  Links  zunachst  dnc 
miinnliche  Gestalt  (nach  rechts)  mit  spitzer  Kopfbedeckung,  iroU 
der  Konig ;  sie  tritt  auf  den  Nacken  zweier  gebeugter  Manner  mit 
spitzen  Kopf  bedeckungen.  Auf  sie  schreiten  vier  Gotter  zu ;  dff 
erste  auf  einem  Lowen,  der  zweite  auf  einem  Hunde  (?),  die  beiden 
letzten  auf  einem  Doppeladler.  Sie  halten  Keulen  und  Scepter  und 
tmgen  samtlich  in  der  vorgestreckten  Hand  eine  Gruppe  von  hethi- 
tischen  Hieroglyphen.     Original  am  Felsen  bei  Boghaskioi." 

The  aspect  of  this  relief,  which  you  find  copied  in  Texier's  d<^' 
cripticn  dc  rAsic  miticurc\  I,  pi.  78,  in  Perrot  and  Guillaurae,  t^p- 
iUchcoL  dc  la  Galatic  ct  dc  Bithynic,  T.  II,  PL  38,  Homrael,  Gi^^- 
Assyricus    und  Bahylonietis^    G.    Hirschfeld,    Die    Fdstnrduji  ^'^ 
Ku'inasicyi,  AHiandlg.  der  Bcrl.  Akademie^  1886,  II,  S.   24,  and  l^- 
Humann  und  Otto  Puchstein,  Reiscii  in  Kleinasien  u.  Nordssr^^^^ 
Taf.  X,  reminded  me  of  another  monument  I  had  seen  and  cop^^ 
about  twenty    years   ago   on   a   travel   through    Palestine  and  ^^ 
PhaMiician   coast.     After  having  visited  Jerusalem   and  the  D*-"^ 
Sea,  1  went  in  ship  to  Beyrout,  from  there  to  Ba'albek,  DamasC^' 
and  back  to  r>eyrout  ;  from  there  to  Akka,  Nazareth,  Tiberias  ^^ 
Safcd.     From  Sated  over  Tibnin  to  Tyre,  and  along  the  Phceni^* 
coast  over  Saida  again  to  Beyrout. 

On  the  morning  of  14th  April,  1S70,  we  left  Safedand  wentu^" 
Variln  and  Bint  Djebel  to  Tibnin,  where  we  quartered  in  the  al-^-^ 
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doned  castle  of  a  Turkish  Paschah,  who  has  been  called  to  Damascus, 
probably  to  be  strangled  there.  Peaceably  we  slept  in  his  hareem. 
Next  morning,  on  our  way  to  Tyre,  we  went  first  astray,  looked 
down  in  a  deep  ravine  (probably  the  Wadi  el-ma),  which  we  did  not 
enter  before  its  junction  with  another  wadi  to  the  Wadi  Ashur. 
Not  far  from  here,  high  on  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent,  is  situated 
the  little  village  of  Mesra'ah.  From  Murray's  Handbook  for  Travel- 
lers in  Syria  and  Palestine^  which  I  took  with  me,  I  learnt  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  might  be  seen  an  Egyptian  tablet,  which  the 
Hon.  Roden  Noel  examined  in  i860  (Murray,  Syr,  and  Fai.y  II, 
p.  417,  1868).  He  says,  "I  found  it"  (the  rock  tablet)  "to  be 
Egyptian.  It  is  much  defaced.  But  the  Agathodaemon  over  the 
whole  group  is  unmistakeable ;  there  is  disk,  urseus,  and  wings. 
The  king  (or  god)  is  seated  on  an  Egyptian  throne,  and  figures  are 
presenting  offerings;  but  they  are  nearly  erased.  Their  slender 
Egyptian  type  and  their  head-dresses  leave  no  doubt  of  their  race  " 
(Vacation  Tourists^  i860).  A  long  time  we  searched  for  this  monu- 
ment in  vain  in  the  caverns  of  the  acclivity,  till  we  found  it  much 
deeper  than  we  expected.  I  give  it  here  after  the  drawing  I  took 
on  the  spot,  wishing  it  may  soon  be  photographed  by  some  Palestine 
explorer,  as  my  copy  is  true,  but  rather  rapidly  taken.  Years  after 
my  journey,  I  found  a  mention  of  the  same  sculpture  in  Renan's 
Mission  en  Phenicie^  1864,  p.  640:  "Dans  le  Ouadi  Aschour,  \  un 
quart  d'heure  \  peu  pr^s  de  Cana,  se  voit  la  plus  importante  sculp- 
ture sur  le  roc  qu'il  y  ait  dans  le  pays  de  Tyr.  (Monro  est  le  premier 
qui  Pait  vue  (1833).  M.  de  Saulcy  Ta  visit^e  ^  son  second  voyage 
(1864).  Robinson  ne  la  vit  pas*).  C'est  une  cella  ou  niche  carr^e 
dans  le  roc,  situ^e  au  dessous  d'une  grande  caveme  taillde  elle-m^me 
dans  la  paroi  de  la  valine.  Le  fond  de  la  niche  est  tout  entier 
occupy  par  une  sculpture  dont  Tapparence  est  ^gyptienne.  Les 
coiffures,  surtout  celle  du  personnage  principal  assis,  sont  tout  k  fait 
celles  de  P^gypte  et  fort  analogues  au  pshent,  Comme  toutes  les 
sculptures  ^gypto-ph^niciennes,  la  sculpture  de  Ouadi  Aschour  a 
pour  couronnement  le  globe  ail^.  Tout  cela  rappelle  beaucoup  la 
porte  ^gypto-ph^nicienne  d'Oum  el-Awamid.  Malheureusement,  la 
sculpture  est  en  tr^s  mauvais  dtat.     EUe  sert  depuis  des  sifecles  de 

•  La  description  de  Monro  {Summer  Ramble^  London,  1835,  Vol*  II>  P*  ^3* 
in  Ritter,  Geographies  XVI,  p.  794 ;  celle  de  M.  de  Saulcy,  Deuxiime  Voyage, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1865,  II,  p.  276,  277.  Monro  gives  to  the  niche  about  three  feet 
on  each  side. 
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cibk  aux  m^tualis  qui  tmversent  k  vall^  et  qui,  en  haine  de  I'idoli* 
trie^  se  croicnt  obliges  d*y  envoyer  un  coupde  fusil,  je  la  fis  Boonkr 
par  Taddei,  pendant  son  s^jour  i  Kabr-Hirauu  Ce  mcjulage  a  ^ 
mouilli  dans  le  transport  des  objets  de  la  mission  en  France,  titm 
n'y  pcut  ricn  reconnaitre.  Je  le  regret te  vivement,  car  le  motimBafl 
de  Ouadi  Aschour  est  peut-^tre  celui  oil  les  ^gyptologues  Uroflt  k 
plus  clairement,  meme  en  I'absence  d'hierogl>^hes,  rhistoire  del'an 
^gyptien  en  Ph^nicie.  On  sait,  do  reste,  combien  ces  m^HoBS 
ou  cMie  tailk's  dans  le  roc  soni  communs  en  Perse ;  c'^tait  li  m 
des  donn^es  du  viel  art  asiatique.  La  caverne  sku6e  au  dessa.*  ^ 
la  riclie  sculptee  a  des  sieges,  des  gradinsJ* 

Wc  cannot  doubt  that  the  monument  which  has  been  seen  md 
described  by  Monro,  de  Saulcy  and  Renan,  and  noted  in  Remu't 
map  as  basreikf^  is  the  same  as  the  one  I  now  submit    Metbinb 
what  Renan,  p.  640,  wrote  about  a  similar  monument  at  Kana  with 
four  figures  refers  to  the  same.     Let  us  now  examine  more  dosdj 
our  monumenL     On  the  top  we  see  the  ailed  sun  disk  with  tw 
crowned  serpents  so  often  on  Egyptian  monuments,  especial!)  at 
Edfou,  for  instance  over  the  entrance  of  the  temple  and  Ofl  tk 
Imtel  over  the  door  of  the  new  year  chapeL     It  is  the  embkm  of 
^^.  c^^,  Hor-hut,  or  Hor-behet,  as  Brugsch  reads  the  lastgwiif^ 
which  wc  find  not  rarely  outwards  of  Egypt,  not  only  on  the  Egyptafl 
tablets  of  the  Nahr  el  Keib  (Lepsius,  Denkftu^  III,  197),  but  ^ 
at  Gebal  (Byblos)  at  the  Phoenician  coast  {stc  Renan,  Mission  k 
FMnide^  PL  XXXII,  6,  7),     Below  this  emblem  we  recognize  ffl^ 
figures  in  two  groups,  two  on  the  left  side  and  two  on  the  riglit 
One  of  the  left  group  is  sitting,  the  three  others  standing ;  all  *^ 
on   pedestals,  the   sitting   on   a  kind  of  throne,  the  two  extend 
standing  on  a  sort  of  footstool,  and  only  the  first  on  right  on  »" 
animal  probably  without  head*    The  standing  on  animals  w  ^ee 
on  several  figures  of  the  spoken-of  relief  of  Bokhazkioi  (lasilik^J*)* 
K»   Humann  in  a  much  clever  remark  m  the  tort  of  his  boot 
(p.  6 r,  2)  says,  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  culture  of  anterior  Aw^ 
to  represent  the  deities  standing  on  the  animals  consecrated  to  ^^^ 
The  standing  figure  at  the  left  has  a  peculiar  head-dress,  a  ktfn^  * 
cap  with  a  top  knot,  from  which  droops  a  long  string  with  a  nng 
the  middle.     In  the  right  hand  he  holds  a  weapon.     Over  the  h< 
of  the  sitting   figure  a  sign    (2),    which    resembles   the  Hitt» 
hieroglyph  *^>,  perhaps  the  -(vvmKo^  mlola^  which  HcrodotuSj 
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106,  mentions  as  being  on  the  columns  of  Sesostris  in  Syrian 
Palestine.  Before  the  sitting  figure  saw  Monro  an  altar  on  a  table. 
The  personage  standing  on  the  animal  holds  in  the  right  hand  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  or  perhaps  a  lamp,  over  her  head  the  disk  of  the 
sun  or  the  moon. 

In  the  collections  of  antiquities  there  are  some  monuments 
which  show  a  certain  likeness  with  our  basrelief.  So  reproduces 
Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  Farty  Vol.  Ill,  p.  413,  fig.  283,  a  stele 
of  Amrit  on  the  Phoenician  coast  from  the  collection  of  M.  de  Per^tie. 
Here  we  see  a  man  with  the  Egyptian  crown  atef^  standing  on  a 
lion,  in  his  hand  a  young  lion  or  a  hare.  On  the  top  the  circle  of 
moon.  Nearer  to  our  monument  are  three  very  similar  stelae,  one 
in  the  Turin  Museum,  the  other  in  the  British,  and  the  third  in  the 
Louvre.  They  are  mentioned  by  Humann,  p.  61,  2.  The  Turin 
stele  is  described  by  Orcurti  in  the  old  catalogue  of  the  Turin 
Museum,  Vol.  II  (1855;,  p.  39,  No.  60,  not  without  mentioning 
the  similar  monuments  of  London  and  Paris.  As  M.  Lanzone  in 
his  Dizionario  di  Mitologia  Egizia^  4.  dispensa  (Torino,  1884), 
PI.  CLXXXXI  and  CLXXXXII,  gives  not  only  the  Turin  stele,  but 
also  that  of  London,  which  we  find  in  Sharpe,  Egyptian  Antiquities^ 
1862,  p.  70,  and  in  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs^  new  edition, 
1878,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  234,  we  can  refer  to  Lanzone's  illustration.     The 

upper  part  of  the  Turin  stele  shows  the  goddess  d  ^^  fJL         f=3 

Q        III  tta  I  — »—  Kadeshy  lady  of  heaven^  governess 

of  all  godsy  the  eye  of  Ra^  there  exists  no  second  to  her^  entirely  naked, 
standing  on  a  lion.  She  wears  the  hair  in  curls  like  some  Hathors 
(as  in  Naville's  Bubastis,  PL  IX,  XXIII).  On  the  head  she  has 
a  vessel,  and  in  it  the  moon  crescent.     With  the  extended  right 

hand  she  offers  a  bouquet  of  lotus  to  god  Chem-amon  ^Fw 

O^^^^^fel  Vi^^2»  t^e  bull  of  his  mother,  lord  of  heaven, 

who  raises  the  whip  with  his  right  arm;  behind  him  a  naos  with 
flowers.  With  the  extended  left  hand  the  goddess  gives  a  spear 
and  a  serpent  to  god  ReSpu,  not  Renpu,  as  has  been  read  before 
by  Orcurti,  Birch,  and  Lanzone  (Catalogo,  p.  167,  No.  1601), 
who  is  called  great  god,  lord  of  the  heaven,  chief  of  the  circle  of 
gods,  lord  of  eternity.  This  god  wears  a  tiara  not  unlike  the 
Egyptian  white  crown  (het),  with  a  tie  out  of  which  emerges  the 
head  of  an  antelope.     He  has  a  necklace  like  an  Egyptian  king. 
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With  his  right  hand  he  grasps  the  ofTered  spear,  while  ia  his  Idi  k 
carri^  a  slaughter -knife.  The  representation  of  this  god  in  tk 
monuments  of  Paris  and  London  is  nearly  the  same.    But  inst^oE 

the  name  of  the  goddess  Kadesh,  we  find  in  London   ^  «.  jl, 

which  has  been  read  Kuft ;  but  1  suppose  we  ought  to  read  Kdt^ 
a  synonym  of  A^adei,  I  believe  that  the  goddess  Kadesh  is  another 
name  for  Astarte  (hebr.  rntfy),  who  played  such  a  prominent  rAir 
in  Phcenicia,  from  whence  she  was  introduced  in  Palestine,  The  cull 
of  that  goddess  of  voluptuousness  together  with  the  cult  of  Baal 
entered  even  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  wherefrom  ii  was  removed  00 
King  Josiah's  order  by  the  high  priest  Hilkia  (2  Kings,  xxiii,  4),  Tbt 

name  Kadesh  M 


is  probably  in  connection  with  the  hchraii: 


word  tt?lfj  for  a  whore,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  t!?*5J,  to  be  bfi^r 
and  holiness.    The  same  goddess  had  also  the  names  of  Mylitta* 
Ccelestis,  etc     That  she  was  also  a  goddess  of  war,  prove  not  onlf  ^ 
the  Phoenician  coins^  which  represent  her  with  a  spear  in  the  ngbl^H 
hand  (Movers,  Pha^nizier^  I,  S.  634)1  but  equally  the  Turin  stele,  c» 
which  she  hands  a  spear  to  the  god  BeSup. 

The  god  Rtshpu  (  ^^^  °  V  ^  reSpu)  is  the  Phoenician  godi^f 
war,  which  you  see  represented  with  all  his  attributes  and  weapoQs^ 
standing  and  sitting,  Wilkinson,  Alanners  and  CuslomSy  l\\,  ic> 
p.  334,  and  I^anzone,  J}is,  TatK^  CLXXXXII,  2.  In  Phoenician  and 
Cypriote  inscriptions  he  is  found  as  ^D  H^.  ri'f*'/  kh^s  {C^fs^^ 

Insc.  Sem.j  I,  i,  p,  36,  No.  1  o),  the  arrow-god,  and  7310  ritfl  ^^/^ 
makal  {Uk,  I,  i,  p*  105,  Nos,  89-92),  corresponding  to  the  Gr^^_ 
Apollon  Amyklaios  ((;/C  Pietchmann,  Phmtden^  p,  151;  Ptm, 
BibL  Arch. ,  1886,  Dec . ,  p.  48 ) .    A  ft  er  Op  pert,  he  ^  gu  res  also  on  iM^ 
form  signs,  together  with  Set  and  Hor  (Compter  rendus  de  VAc.  da!^ 
4  ser.,  Xl^  p.  180-184}.     That  his  service  was  introduced  in  Eg 
we  see  from   the  altar  of  Nekhthorheb   in   the   Turin   Muse^*^ 
(Trans.  Soc,  Bib!.  ArcL^  IH,  p.  429,  67,  and  Plate),  where  b^    ''* 


worshipped  as  1=1  ^^  r=i  \  reiep  em   hat  reiep.    The  Heb^^ 

word  fl|rj)  flame,  fulgur,  is  probably  in   connection  with  the  na*^ 
of  the  god     In  the  long  inscription  of  the  fifth  year  of  Rameses  ^ 
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at  Medinet  Haboo,  h  25  alludes  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  god 
Reshpu. 

In  its  lower  compartment  the  above  cited  stele  of  the  British 
Museum  (Lanzone,  21ix'.,CLXXXXII,  2;  Sharpe,w4xr/ry.,p.7o),shows 

an  offering  to  the  goddess  Anta>    1k  ra    D  ^g      111' 

who  is  equally  in  warlike  costume  with  the  same  weapons  as  god 

ReSpu.     She  is  sitting  and  wears  the  Egyptian  crown  aUf  'Cif  • 

If  we  endeavour  to  .identify  the  deities  represented  in  the  stele 
of  Mesra'ah  with  the  deities  of  the  compared  Turin  and  London 
monuments,  we  must  probably  take  the  person  sitting  at  the  left  for 
Anta^  inasmuch  as  the  description  of  Renan  gives  her  a  pshent^ 
which  I  did  not  recognize ;  the  standing  figure  behind  her  would  be 
the  god  ReSep,  with  his  warlike  attire  and  weapon ;  on  the  right  the 
first  person  standing  on  the  animal  would  be  AStaroth  or  Kadesh, 
and  behind  her  a  king  or  an  inferior  god. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  my  article  would  engage  one  of  the  many 
amateur  photographers  who  are  working  in  Palestine,  or  one  of  the 
Palestine  explorers,  to  furnish  us  with  an  accurate  proof  of  the 
described  monument.  I  cannot  close  my  paper  without  mentioning 
another  impression  I  received  on  the  same  day  of  my  journey.  On 
that  behalf  I  extract  my  travelling  journal : — 

''We  left  Kana  on  the  height  of  the  mountain.  Near  Hanaueh, 
tomb  of  Hiram.  Already  at  the  left  down  near  the  village  big 
square  stones^  which  let  suppose  a  town.  I  presume  such  one  at 
the  hill  at  right  behind  the  tomb  of  Hiram.  At  the  right  and 
the  left  of  the  road  are  tombs.  There  was  the  cemetery  of  a 
town.  I  suppose  that  was  laying  here  the  old  Tyre  (Palaeotyrus).'* 
Approaching  to  Hiram's  tomb  I  had  seen  on  my  right  side  a  broad 
road  going  upwards  to  the  hill,  with  natural  or  probably  artificial 
pavement,  perhaps  the  way  to  the  ancient  acropolis.  I  would 
perhaps  be  not  so  affirmative  in  my  supposition  to  have  found 
Palaeotyrus  on  that  spot,  if  I  had  not  afterwards  found  in  Renan's 
Mission  de  Phenicie^  which  I  did  not  know  at  that  time,  p.  605-607, 
a  passage  which  is  in  full  congruity  with  my  own  observations. 
Let  speak  Renan  himself :  "  Quant  on  continue  i  suivre  la  route  de 
Sour  \  Kana,  \  environ  un  quart  dTieure  de  marche".(de  Kabr- 
Hiram) ''  ^  gauche  de  la  route  et  en  face  du  village  modeme  de 
Hanaweh,  on  trouve  une  des  locality  antiques  les  plus  curieuses  de 
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hk  PbMde.    Cest  une  soite  dWropoIe  ou  plutot  du  roc  XMMi  av 
line  ampleur  qui  surprend.     Des  blocs  gigantesques  se  voiefii 
tous  les  cot^  .  ,  <  Tout  le  style  de  cette  locality  a  quelque  chose  de 
tiiassi£^  d*informe,  de  monolithiquej  qu'on  peut  rattacher  au  neux 
style  chana^^,  si  Ton  appelle  de  ce  nom  les  resies  qui  commenccnt 
aux  enviroDS  de  Sour  et  couvreDt  toute  I'andenne  tribu  d*Asef, 
Feut-OD  assigDer  ud  nom  ^  cette  locality  Qtti  ftit  eiHdemment  mr 
portante  ?    C'eux  qui  pensent  que  "^2  ^?5P    ou  "^^  "^5?^  ^?  ] 
de  Jos.  xix,  29,  et  2  Sam,  xxiv,  7,  n'est  pas  I'ile  de  Tyr,  mm$  hkal 
une  Tyr  coniinentale^  peuvent  avec  ratsoti  rideotifier  avec  noti?j 
localite.     Notre  localite  etait   ii^dubi tablemen t  une  d^pendance  de  | 
TyTj  un  *12^^  (acropole  foriifi^)  .  •  .  PourniiKin  songer  k  pbm  U  | 
Psd^tyr  ?     (Renan  denies  that).  .  . ,  Cependant   placer  vera  now 
Ickcalite  le  Paletyr  qui,  lors  de  ^invasion  de  Salmanazar,  abaiidoiwi 
sa  metropote  et  se  soumit  aux  cooqui^rants,  serai t  une  hypothec  1 
assez  seduisante  • , . 

The  short  notice  of  Stmbon :  ^irr«  ^  t^i^  TiJp&i*  //  Di^i^ti^  iV 
rptAicotnft  tTTa€iot9^  does  prove  nothing  for  a  more  southern  direction 
and  a  situation  near  the  coast  Still  the  30  stadia  ^  5,  5  Km.  m 
somewhat  inferior  to  the  real  distance  between  Tyrus  and  m 
supposed  Palaeotyrus.  It  would  be  a  good  task  for  an  explorer  lo 
search  by  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  for  furtlttr 
proofs  of  our  idcntiRcation. 
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THE  MYTH  OF  OSIRIS  AND   ISIS. 
By  Joseph  Of  ford,  J  nil 

The  newly  discovered  Ap&i&gy  qf  Aristides^  edited  by  Professor 
Rendell  Harris,  contains  in  paragraph  12  a  remarkable  reference 
10  the  myth  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  upon  which  important  evidence  has 
recently  been  obtained  from  the  researches  of  Egyptologists.  It  is 
possible  that  the  statement  of  Aris tides  may  have  been  derived  by 
him  directly  from  the  treatise  by  Plutarch  upon  Isis  and  Osiris,  but 
^  Aristidcs  uses  the  plural  *'  they  say  "  {/.^.,  the  Egyptians),  and 
further  refers  to  some  practices  of  Egyptian  worship  not  ap{>ertaining 
to  Plutarch's  work,  it  is  probable  that  he  obtained  his  knowledge 
from  some  author  who  had  also  been  perused  by  Plutarch.  That 
this  writer  possessed  genuine  Egyptian  authority  for  his  account  of 
the  adventures  of  Isis  in  Syria  we  now  know. 
The  extract  from  the  Ap&l&gy  is  as  follows  :^— 
"  For  of  old  time  they  worshipped  Isis,  and  they  say  forsooth  she 
'^  a  goddess,  who  had  a  husband  Osiris,  her  brother ;  but  when 
^'ris  was  killed  by  his  brother  Typhon,  Isis  fled  with  her  son 
Worus  to  Byblos  in  Syria,  and  was  there  for  a  certain  time  until  that 
^^t"  son  was  grown.'* 

^any  years  ago,  Messrs*  Pleyte  and  Rossi  published  a  papyrus 
*'  Tyrin  containing  a  description  of  the  biting  of  Ra  (the  sun-god), 
^  *OTm  of  Osiris,  himself  the  father  of  Horus,  by  a  serpent,  and  it 
^s  been  completely  translated  by  M.  Lefeburci  under  the  title  of 
^"  chapUrt  dt  la  Chronique  SolaireJ^  Subsequently  the  late 
^*  Chabas  signalised  a  fragment  in  an  hieratic  papyrus  at  Leyden 
^^iltainmg  magic  formulae,  which  was  related  apparently  to  the  Isis 
^riti  Osiris  myth  popularised  by  Plutarch,  for  one  of  the  incantations 
^^^  recited  by  Isis  with  the  object  of  curing  Horus  from  a  serpent's 

'  *^  ^^''  R^Q^^f  read  &  paper  on  this  story  entitled,  The  Eclipse  in  Egyptian 

•       ^^is,  prinied  in  ihe  /Vaf<f(fi/r>irjj,  June,  iS^S  (^^^l'  ^  I^  P-  *^3j  ^*^-).    Mr*  Renouf 

^11  s  lilt  ihtLt  Prof,  Sayce  showed  him  an  Oitraki>n^  belonging  to  All  Souk'  CoUege, 

^^tbrd,  upon  wbich  Mr.  Renouf  recognized  this  same  text  written  in  the  hieratic 

^***J^tcL-W.H.R. 
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TeDom :  and  later  on  M.  Chabas  again  found  an  allusion  to  the 
sune  story  in  the  Harris  Magic  Papyrus. 

Much  more  information  was  however  forthcoming  from  1 
monimienul  te3ct  known  as  the  Mettemich  Stela,  which  has  ben 
translated  by  M.  Golenischeff,  which  really  is  a  long  incantatkn 
against  venomous  attacks,  for  it  tells  us,  among  other  items,  that  it 
was  immediately  after  the  birth  of  Horns  that  he  was  stung  bf  1 
scorpion  and  bitten  by  a  serpent.  But  although  these  and  other 
evidences  from  Egyptian  literature  show  how  common  this  story  m 
there,  no  evidence  was  yet  forthcoming  indicating  where  Isis  and 
Horns  were  situated  when  the  event  occurred. 

Howe\*er,  in  1881,  M.  Renllout  described  a  demotic  papyrus  at 
Leyden  which  whilst  giving  detaib  analogous  to  the  Mettemidi 
Stela,  and  thus  amplifying  the  Isis  and  Horns  myth,  also  agrees 
distinctly  with  Plutarch  and  Aristides  in  placing  the  scene  of  the 
serpent's  attack  in  Syria.  In  this  text  we  are  introduced  to  Isis 
arranging  with  Horns  to  return  to  Egypt,  his  father  Osiris  having 
been  legitimate  king,  and  Horns  therefore  entitled  to  the  kingdom ; 
but  when  Horus  should  have  set  out,  he  began  to  weep  and  cry  for 
Isis,  because  a  serpent  had  stung  him.  Isis  heard  his  cries,  came 
and  consoled  her  child,  and  showed  him  a  cure  for  the  bite  ;  and  her 
recipe  has  taken  its  place  among  the  medico-magic  formulae  to  he 
used  for  curing  the  bites  of  serpents  in  ancient  Egypt. 

Since  the  date  when  M.  Chabas  wrote  upon  the  subject  of  this 
myth,  it  has  become  doubtful  whether  the  Egyptians  believed  it  to 
have  occurred  in  a  mythical  period  of  their  history,  or  whether  it 
only  formed  part  of  the  adventures  of  Osiris,  the  nocturnal  sun  god, 
during  his  passage  through  the  twelve  regions  corresponding  to  the 
twelve  hours  of  the  night :  M.  Maspero  having  shown  that  the  sun  was 
supposed  after  disappearing  behind  the  western  hills  to  travel 
northward  up  a  valley  parallel  with  that  of  the  Nile,  and  then 
passing  around  to  the  north  of  Eg)'pt  from  west  to  east  ;  mo>-ing 
thus  eastward  across  Phoenicia,  to  reappear  in  the  morning  above  the 
mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  Egypt.  On  this  journey  Byblos 
was  at  one  time  one  of  the  stages.  During  this  nocturnal  period 
ms  died,  was  re-born  as  Horus  to  reappear  as  the  rising  sun  in 
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the  morning.  Byblos  *  would  therefore  be  one  of  the  later  stages 
on  the  route,  hence  a  suitable  site  for  adventures  appertaining  to 
the  young  Horns,  who,  person  Tying  the  sun,  in  a  few  hours  more, 
continuing  his  great  semicircular  journey  from  west  to  east,  would 
reappear  full  grown  as  the  glorious  orb  of  an  Egyptian  dawn. 

Anyway  this  proof  that  Aristides  in  writing  his  Apology  for 
Christianity  made  it  his  business  to  accurately  ascertain  the  true 
tenets  of  the  pagan  cults  he  condemned,  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the 
history  of  Apologetics. 


*  Byblos  was  well  known  to  the  Eg>'ptians  from  early  times.  A  recipe  in 
he  ^eat  medical  papyrus  was  said  by  it  to  have  been  invented  by  a  practitioner 
f  Byblos. 
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The  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  b€  held  at  %    ■ 
Conduit  Stieet,  Hanover   Square,  W.»  oa   Tuesday,   I4lii 
June,  1892,  at  8  p.nL,  when  the  following  Paper  will  be 
read : — 


P.  LK  Page  Renouf  (Plresident).^The  Egyptian  Book  of  the 
Dead.  Tnmshtion,  with  commentpiy,  of  tl^e  Seventeoidi 
Chapter. 
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TWENTY-SECOND   SESSION,   1891-92. 


Eighth  (extra)  Meetings  14th  June,  1892. 
p.  LE  PAGE  RENOUF,  Esq.,  President. 

IN  TH«  CHAIR^ 


The   following   Presents   were   announced,    and   thanks 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 

From  the  Author : — J.  Lieblein,  Hieroglyphisches  namen-worter- 

buch.     IV  Lieferung.     Leipzig.     8vo.     1892. 
From  the  Author : — A.  H.  Kellogg.    Abraham,  Joseph,  and  Moses 

in  Egypt 
From  the  Author: — Professor  Von  Edward  Sachau.     Zur  his- 

torischen  Geographie  von  Nordsyrien. 
From  the  Author : — Dr.  Cyrus  Adler. 

Progress  of  Oriental  Science  in  America  during  1888. 
Report  on  the  Section  of  Oriental  Antiquities  in  the  U.S. 
National  Museum.     1 838. 
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From  the  Author :— Rev.  C.  A.  de  Cara,  SJ.     Degli  Hittim  0 
Hethei  e  delle  loro  migrazioni,  Chap.  XIX,  XX. 
Estratto  dalla  Civilt^  Cattolica,  Serie  XV.    Vol.  11.    1892. 

The  following  Candidates  were  submitted  for  election, 
having  been  nominated  at  the  last  Meeting,  3rd  May,  1892, 
and  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — 

Boris  TouraefT,  Wassily  Ostrow,  7™  ligne.  No.  40,  Quartier  No.  8, 

St.  Petersburg. 
Albert  Fleming,  Loughrig,  Ambleside,  and  Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 
Mrs.  Tirard,  28,  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 

The  following  were  nominated,  and  this  being  the  last 
meeting  of  the  session,  were  by  special  order  of  the  Council 
submitted  for  election,  and  elected  Members  of  the  Society:— 

Rev.  Charles  Harris,  M.A.,  Milton  next  Sittingboume,  Kent. 
H.  G.  Lyons,  Lieut.  R.E.,  Wady  Haifa,  Upper  Egypt. 


#■•'» 


A  Paper  was  read  by  P.  le  Page  Renouf  {President)  in 
continuation  of  his  former  Papers  on  the  Egyptian  Book  of 
the  Dead.  A  Translation  with  commentary  (continuation) 
of  the  XVIIth  Chapter. 

Remarks  were  added  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lowy,  Mr.  George 
Thorpe,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  J.  Offord,  the  Rev.  J.  Hunt  Cooke,  and 
the  President 

Thanks  were  returned  for  this  comnjunication. 
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BOOK    OF    THE     DEAD. 
By  p.  le  Page  Renouf. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Chapter  whereby  one  cometh  forth  by  day  out  of  the  Netherworld, 
Let  the  words  be  said: 

I  am  he  who  oloseth  and  he  who  openeth,  and  I  am  but  One  (1). 

I  am  Ri  at  his  first  appeaxance. 

I  am  the  great  god,  self-produced  ; 

His  Names  together  compose  the  cycle  of  the  gods ; 

Resistless  is  he  among  the  gods  (2)*. 

I  who  am  Osiris,  am  Yesterday  and  the  kinsman  of  the  Morrow  (3). 

A  scene  of  strife  arose  among  the  gods  when  I  gave  the 
command  (4). 

Amenta  ii  the  loene  of  itrife  among  the  gods. 

I  know  the  name  of  the  great  god  who  is  here. 

Herald  *  of  BA  is  his  name. 

I  am  the  great  Heron  who  is  in  Heliopolis,  who  presideth  rver 

the  account  of  whatsoever  is  and  of  that  which  cometh  into  being  (5). 

"Wlio  is  that  P  It  is  Osiris  who  presideth  over  the  aoooont  of  all  that  is 
and  all  that  oometh  into  beinir,  that  in  Bndless  Time  and  Xtemity. 
Endless  Time  is  Day  and  Stemity  is  Night. 

I  am  Amsu  in  his  manifestations ;  there  have  been  given  to  me 

the  Two  Feathers  upon  my  head  (6). 

"Who  is  that,  and  what  are  his  Feathers  P  It  is  Horus*  the  avenger  of 
his  father,  and  the  Two  Feathers  are  the  TJrai  upon  the  forehead  of 
his  father  Tmu  (7X 

I  have  alighted  upon  my  Land,  and  I  come  from  my  own  Place. 

"What  is  that  P    It  is  the  Horiaon  of  my  father  Tmu. 

All  defects  are  done  away,  all  deficiencies  are  removed,  and  all 
that  was  wrong  in  me  is  cast  forth. 

I  am  purified  at  the  two  great  and  mighty  Lakes  at  Sutenhunen, 
which  purify  the  offerings  which  living  men  present  to  the  great  god 
who  is  there  (8). 

-Who  is  that?   It  is  BA  himsell 

•]i^O-^i>    ji;^0^^,    prazconium,  praeco. 
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"WM^ii  are  the  tvo  creftl  and  mishty  laskas  f  The  I«aka  of  Naftrai anl 
thie  L*c«  of  ICiSt  9X 

I  adrmnee  orer  the  roads,  wbioh  I  knoiw,  and  my  ftoe  ii  on  theLnd 
of  Xa»t. 

"Wliit  is  that  f  The  road  upon  whioh  fkther  Tmu  adTmneeth,  wb« 
he  co«th  to  the  Field  of  Aarru.  approaehinc  to  the  land  of  Spiriti  h 
Hearen. 

I  ccnre  forth  through  the  Teser  gate. 

'What  is  that  *  This  ^te  of  the  coda  is  Hankar.  It  is  the  gtto  tfl 
the  two  doors  and  openings,  throuch  whioh  father  Tmu  issaethtotti 
Saateni  Horiaon  of  Heaven  ilCV 

0  ye  who  have  gone  before !     Let  me  grasp  your  hands,  ee 

who  Secome  one  of  you. 

W^o  are  they  *  Those  who  hare  son*  before  are  Ha  and  Sn.  Ibf 
I  be  with  their  father  Tmu,  throo^hont  the  eonrae  of  eaoh  daj  (11^ 

1  make  nill  the  Eye  when  it  waxeth  dim  on  the  day  of  battle 

between  the  two  Opp-jnents  (12). 

What  ia  that  ?  The  battle  of  the  two  Opponents  is  the  daj  vfM 
which  Horns  fl^teth  with  8ut,  when  he  flingeth  his  filth  upon  fti 
f jbce  of  Horna,  and  when  Horns  seiaeth  upon  the  genitals  of  Sot,  f* 
:t  I*  Horus  who  doeth  this  with  hia  own  flngera. 

I   lif:   up  the  hairy  net  firom  the  Eye  at  the  period  of  its 

dtsn^s^  ii^V 

What  is  that  *  The  right  Sye  of  BI  in  the  period  of  its  distrsM  wk« 
he  giTeth  it  fk«e  coarse,  and  it  ia  Thoth  who  lifleth  np  the  net  from  ii 

1  see  RL  when  he  is  bom  from  Yesterday,  at  the  dugs  of  the 

Mehurit  cow>>   v'4)?     His  course  is  my  course,   and  convcisdj 

Wh*:  :5  :h*t  •  lU  and  his  births  from  Yesterday  at  the  dugs  of  the 
3C<»hv.r;:  oov:»  •  I:  is  the  figure  of  the  Eye  of  B&,  at  his  daily  birtlL  And 
Mehv.r::  :*  the  Ere, 

1  .i!v.  vv:c  of  :hv^>o  who  are  in  the  train  of  Honis. 

W'h*t  :»  !h4:-'orie  of  those  in  the  train  of  Horns'?  Said  withrt- 
tervr.ce  tv"*  whosi  hi»  Lord  loveth. 

ll.r.l.  >  0  :v><c<>or>  o:"  NL;.;:.  divine  Powers  attached  to  Osiris,  who 

cca'.  vic>::;:v:u  r.  :o  :.:.>v*;.. wi.  ye  who  are  in  the  train  of  Hotepes- 

ch.ivi-s  cr;.v.:   :v.o  :h..:   1   :.  ay  come  to  you.     Do  ye  away  the  wrong 

wiv.vh   :s  :v.v\  as  >o  ':  .ive  cone  to  the  Seven  Glorious  ones,  who 

roV.ow  a!:o:  :>.o  Cv  :'-:r.Ov:  one,  ard  whose  places  Anubis  haih  fixed 

on  :ha:  v;.:\  o:  '  t\  :ne  thou  hiirer  !" 

Hv^tero»oh<u»  is  the  vi-.vine  Vlame  which  is  assigned  to  Osiris  for  burn- 
ins  th^  Sv^xi^s  o:"  hi*  A.iver?Aries.  I  know  the  names  of  the  Seven  Glorious 
on«»»  whv^  lol'.v^w  the  Cv  iEr.rd  one.  and  whose  places  Anubis  hath  fixed 
on  tlu>  dAv  ot  *Como  thou  h::her.     The  leader  of  this  divine  company, 

*.\nar-<.t\  iho  ^.^.tci:  '  is  his  name:  2.  Kat-kat  ;  3,  the  Burning 
Uuil,  who  livc:h  m  h:s  f.re ;  4,  the  Red-eved  one  in  the  House  oi 
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Gauze ;  5,  Fieryface  which  tumeth  backwards  ;  6,  Dark  Face  in 
its  hour  ;  7,  Seer  in  the  Night  (15). 

1  am  he  whose  Soul  resideth  in  a  pair  of  gods. 

It  ia  OiiriSi  a»  h<i  oomBtlL  to  T&ttu*  find  tliere  fludetb  tha  iOiil  €»f  B& ; 
MMh  embraceth  ihe  otbefj  and  beoometb  Two  Souls. 

The  pair  t»f  gods  are  Hon^ii.  the  AyeiiKer  of  his  Ff^ther,  and  Honm, 
tli«  Prmce  of  th«  Citr  of  Blindneifl. 

I  am  the  great  Cat,  who  frequenteth  the  Persea  tree  in  Helio- 

polia,  on  that  rtight  of  battle  wherein  is  effected  the  defeat  of 
the  SebaUj  and  that  day  upon  which  the  adversaries  of  the  Inviolate 
god  (i6)  are  exterminated. 

Who  is  that  great  Cat?  It  is  Bft  tdmaelf.  Tor  Sau  Bald,  He  U  the 
tikfitiesB  iUaaa>  of  that  wMgIl  he  hath  era  ate  d.  and  his  name  became  that 
of  C»t  (Mft4u>  (17X 

The  night  of  conflict  i«  tli6  defeat  of  the  oMl^ren  of  Failure  at 
^ephantine^  There  was  aondiot  in  thd  entire  uniirerf  Qi  in  heaven  and 
^pOD  the  earth. 

He  who  fr&quenteih  the  Persea  tree  i«  he  who  regulate th  the  children 
^t  Failure*  and  that  which  thej  do. 

0  Ra,  in  thine  Egg,  who  nstst  up  in  thine  orb,  and  shinest  from 
rtine  Horizon,  and  swimmest  over  the  firniament  without  a  peer, 
^nd  sailest  over  the  sky  j  whose  mouth  sendeth  forth  breezes  of 
flume,  lightening  up  the  Two  Earths  with  thy  glories^  do  thou 
ddiver  JV  from  that  god  whose  attributes  are  hidden,  whose  eye- 
brows are  as  the  arms  of  the  Balance  upon  that  day  when  outrage 
is  brought  to  account,  and  each  wrong  is  tied  up  to  its  separate 
block  of  seitkment. 

The  god  whose  eyebrows  are  as  the  arms  of  th^  Balanoe  is  '*  he  who 
lifteth  nsk  his  arm*"  * 

Deliver  rae  from  those  Wardens  of  the  Passages  with  hurtful 
fiogers,  attendant  upon  Osiris. 

The  Wardens  of  Osiris  are  the  Powers  who  keep  off  the  fbrees  of  the 
adversaries  of  BA. 

May  your  knives  not  get  hold  of  me;  may  I  not  fall  into  your 
shambles,  for  I  know  your  names ;  my  course  upon  earth  is  with  Ra 
and  my  f^ir  goal  is  with  Osiris*  Let  not  your  offerings  be  in  my  dis- 
favour, oh  ye  gods  tipon  your  altars  !  I  am  one  of  those  who  follow 
the  Master,  a  keeper  of  the  writ  of  Chepera, 

I  fly  like  a  Hawk,  I  cackle  like  the  Smeit-Gooso^  I  move  eternally 
like  Nehebkau  (iS), 

•  The  god  who  llftcth  up  his  nrm  is    3^     Amsu, 
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Oh  Tmu  who  art  in  the  Great  Dwelling,  Sovereign  of  all  the 

gods,  deliver  me  from  that  godwho  liveth  upon  the  damned ;  whose 

face  is  that  of  a  hound,  but  whose  skin  is  that  of  a  man  ;  at  that  angle 

of  the  pool  of  fire ;  devouring  shades,  digesting  human  hearts  and 

voiding  ordure.     One  seeth  him  not. 

Thii  god  whose  face  ii  that  of  a  hound  and  whose  skin*  is  that  oft 
man :  Eternal  Devonrer  is  his  name  (19). 

Oh  Fearful  one,  who  art  over  the  Two  Earths,  Red  god  who 
orderest  the  block  of  execution;  ta  whom  is  given  the  Double 
Crown  and  Enjoyment  as  Prince  of  Sutenhunen. 

It  is  Osiris  to  whom  was  ovdained  the  Leadership  among  the  gods,  apon 
that  day  when  the  Two  Earths  were  united  before  the  Inviolate  god. 

The  junction  of  the  Two  Earths  is  the  head  of  the  ooflin  of  Ofirii 
[whose  father  is  Bft  t]  the  benefioent  Soul  in  8utenhu];ien,  the  giver  of  food 
and  the  destroyer  of  wrong,  who  hath  determined  the  paths  of  eternity. 

It  is  BA  himself. 

Deliver  me  from  that  god  who  seizeth  upon  souls,  who  con- 

sumeth  all  filth  and  corruption  in  the  darkness  or  in  the  light :  all 

those  who  fear  him  are  in  powerless  condition. 

This  god  is  Sut. 

Oh  Chepera,  who  are  in  the  ipiidst  of  thy  bark  and  whose  body  is 

•  the  cycle  of  the  gods  for  ever ;  deliver  me  from  those  inquisitorial 

Wardens  to  whom  the  Inviolate  god,  of  Glorious  Attributes,  hath 

given  guard  over  his  adversaries^  and  the  infliction  of  slaughter  in 

the  place  of  annihilation,  from  whose  guard  there  is  no  escape.    May 

I  not  fall  under  your  knives,  may  I  not  sit  within  your  dungeons, 

may  I  not  come  to  your  places  of  extermination,  may  I  not  M  into 

your  pits ;  may  there  be  done  to  me  none  of  those  things  which  the 

gods  abominate  ;  for  I  have  passed  through  the  place  of  purification 

in  the  middle  of  the  Meskat,  for  which  are  given  the  Mesit  and  the 

Tehenit  cakes  in  Tanenit. 

The  Heskat  is  the  plaoe  of  soourging  in  Sutenhunen,  the  Tehenit  is  tlia 
Xye  of  Horus ....  Tanenit  is  the  resting  plaoe  of  Osiris  (20). 


(I  (  ^^^^  dn^m  *  skin/  according  to  Horhotep  and  the  first 

coffin  of  Mentuhotep  at  Berlin.  But  the  second  coffin  of  Mentuhotep  has  already 
1  ^^1  A  M  ^^^  dn^u  *  eyebrows,*  which  afterwards  becomes  the  received 
reading. 

t  An  interpolation  in  the  text  of  Horhotep. 
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Tmu  buildeth  thy  dwelling,  the  Lion-faced  god  layeth  the  founda- 
tion of  thy  house,  as  he  goeth  his  round.  Horus  ofiereth  purification 
and  Sut  giveth  might,  and  conversely. 

I  have  come  ttpon  this  earth  and  with  my  two  feet  taken  posses- 
sion.    I  am  Tmu  and  I  come  from  my  own  Place. 

Back^  oh  Lion  with  dazzling  mouth,  and  'with  head  bent  forwards, 
retreating  before  me  nnd  my  might. 

I  am  Isis  and  thou  findest  me  as  I  drop  upon  my  face  the  hair 
which  falleih  loosely  on  my  brow. 

I  was  conceived  by  Isis  and  begotten  by  Nephthys,  Isis 
destroyeth  what  in  me  is  wrong,  and  Nephthys  loppeth  oif  that 
?rhich  is  rebellious* 

Dread  cometh  in  my  train  and  Might  is  in  my  hands.  Number- 
less are  the  hands  who  cUng  fast  to  me.  The  dead  ones  and  the 
living  come  to  me.  I  defeat  the  clients  of  mine  adversaries,  and 
spoil  those  whose  hands  are  darkened, 

I  have  made  an  agreeable  alhance.  1  have  created  the  in- 
habitants of  Cher-abat  and  those  of  Heliopo!is  (21).  And  every  god 
'^  in  fear  before  the  Terrible,  the  Almighty  one. 

I  avenge  every  god  against  his  oppressor,  at  whom  I  shoot  my 
4IT0WS  when  he  appeareth. 

I  live  according  to  my  wilt, 

I  am  Uat'it,  the  Fiery  one  {22)^ 

And  woe  to  them  who  mount  up  against  me ! 

What  is  this?  "Of  unknown  attributes,  w^hich  Hemen  (23)  hath 
given  "  is  the  name  of  the  Funereal  Chest,  "  The  Witness  of  that 
which  is  lifted  **  is  the  name  of  the  Shrine* 

The  Lion  with  dazzling  mouth  and  with  head  bent  forwards  is  the 
Phallus  of  Osiris  [othirwise  of  Ra]. 

And  I  who  drop  the  hair  which  hath  loosely  fallen  upon  my 
brow— I  am  Isis,  when  she  conceajeth  herself^  she  hath  let  fall  her 
hair  over  herself. 

Uat'it  the  Fiery  is  the  Eye  of  Ra. 

They  who  mount  up  against  me,  woe  to  them,  they  are  the 
associates  of  Sut  as  they  approach  {24)* 

Notes. 

The  seventeenth  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
whole  collection,  and  it  has  been  preserved  from  times  previous  to 
the  twelfth   dynasty.      The   very  earliest   monuments   w^hich   have 
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presened  i:  have  handed  it  down  accompanied  with  schoLia  and 
c±er  commenuhes  interpolated  into  the  text.  Some  of  the  monu- 
mer.is  enable  us  to  some  extent  to  divide  the  original  text  from  the 
:idii:ior*s.  in  consequence  of  the  latter  being  written  in  red.  But 
there  is  rei'/.y  only  one  text  where  the  additions  are  suppressed, 
and  which  therefore  offers  the  most  ancient  form,  as  far  as  we  know 
::,  of  the  chapter.  This  is  the  copy  on  the  wall  of  the  tomb  of 
Horhotep.  The  sarcophagus  itself  of  Horhotep  contains  a  copj  of 
the  text  along  with  the  additions.  The  chapter  must  already  at  die 
time  have  been  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  Besides  these  tvo 
copies  of  the  chapter  we  have  those  from  the  sarcophagi  of  Horn  and 
Sit-Bastit  (published  like  those  of  Horhotep,  by  M.  Maspero*),  two 
from  the  sarcophagi  of  Mennihotep,  and  one  from  that  of  Sebek4a 
che  three  laner  published  by  Lepsius  in  his  Ae/ieste  Texte),  The 
British  Museum  has  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  copy  of  the  texts 
inscribed  on  the  cot!in  of  Queen  Mentuhotep  of  the  eleventh  dynasty, 
and  also  a  fragment  (6636  a)  of  the  coffin  of  a  prince  named  Homefhi. 
Here  then  we  have  an  abundance  of  witnesses  of  the  best  period. 
They  unfortunately  do  not  agree.  The  progress  of  corruption  had  no 
doubt  begun  long  before,  and  the  \'ariants  are  not  simply  differences 
of  orthography  but  positively  different  readings.  The  differences 
however  are  chiefly  in  the  scholia.  Even  when  the  explanations  of 
the  text  are  identical,   the  form    differs.      The    latest  recensions 

have  retained  the  form  D  V^  -I  I  ^  ;  the  ancient  added 

the  feminine   □  v\  I  "'^^^^  H^.    W/iaf  is  thati    But  some  of 

t;^.c  ancient  texts  give  the  equivalent  words  /^  i]>|n_^,  and 
Horhotep  docs  without  them  altogether.  These  words  were  evidcntl) 
additions  not  merely  to  the  text  hut  to  the  scholia. 

The  text  o\  the  chapter  grew  more  and  more  obscure  to  readers, 
and  the  explanations  hitherto  given  were  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  call 
for  others.  The  texts  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  new  em[>ire  furnish 
a  good  deal  of  fresh  matter,  much  of  which  is  extremely  ancient, 
though  the  proof  of  this  is  unfortunately  lost  througii  the  disastrous 
condition  of  literature  in  the  period  preceding  the  eighteenth  dpasty. 
The  eighteenth  dynasty  and  its  immediate  successors  inherited  l)ui 
did  not  invent  the  new  form  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  vNnth  it> 
succession  of  vignettes,  which  however  differing  in  detail  bear  the 

*  Mission  archcolo^iquf-  Fran^aise  au  Cairc^  II. 
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stamp  of  a  common  traditional  teaching.  The  manuscripts  of  a  later 
period  bear  witness,  with  reference  to  this  as  well  as  to  other  chapters, 
to  a  recension  of  an  authoritative  kind.  The  text  becomes  more 
certain  though  perhaps  not  either  more  true  or  more  intelligible, 
and  the  notes  and  explanations  have  here  reached  their  fullest  extent. 

It  would  take  an  entire  volume  to  give  the  translations  of  all  the 
forms  the  chapter  has  assumed.  It  must  be  sufficient  here  to  give 
the  earliest  forms  known  to  us  of  the  text  and  of  the  first  commentaries. 
These  are  printed  in  characters  which  show  the  difference  between 
text  and  later  additions ;  all  of  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  of 
extreme  antiquity — some  two  thousand  years  before  any  probable 
date  of  Moses. 

Explanations  or  other  interesting  matter  occurring  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  later  Empire  will  be  referred  to  in  the  notes. 

The  title  in  the  early  copies  is  the  simple  one  here  heading  the 
chapter.  In  those  which  begin  at  the  eighteenth  dynasty  the  title  is 
very  like  that  given  for  the  first  chapter.  The  chief  additions  are 
that  the  deceased  person  "  takes  every  form  that  he  pleases^  plays 
draughts^  and  sits  in  a  bower^  comes  forth  as  a  soul  living  after  deaths 
and  that  what  is  done  upon  earth  is  glorified^^^ 

I.  It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  that  the  very  remarkable 
opening  of  the  chapter  is  an  addition.  Yet  it  is  unknown  to  the 
primitive  recension  on  the  walls  of  Horhotep's  tomb,  though  found 
everywhere  else.  The  texts  however  which  contain  it  do  not  agree. 
"  I  am  He  who  closeth,  and  He  who  openeth,  and  I  am  but  One." 
*He  who  closeth*  is  >^  §s^  TmUy  *He  who  openeth'  ^>  Unen, 
As  the  god  who  closes  and  who  opens  is  one  and  the  same,  *  I  am 
but  One,'  is  a  very  natural  ending  of  the  sentence,  and  for  its  sense 
the  whole  may  appeal  to  classical,  and  higher  than  classical,  authority. 

"Modonamque  Patulcius  idem 
Et  modo  sacrifico  Clusius  ore  vocor."* 

"  I  am  Alpha  and  O,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the 
Lord."t 

The  meaning  of  the  Egyptian  is  quite  plain,  but  the  readings 
most  probably  through  the  absence  of  determinatives  in  the 
oldest  style  are  somewhat  different.  Horhotep  and  other  texts  have 
^pcir  »k  ^^  ^  '  apparently  as  one  word  (compounded  of  tmu 

*  Ovid,  Fasti  h  129,  13a  t  Apocalypse  i,  8, 
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and  ufun%  which  may  s^ifS*  the  *  closer  and  opener,'  but  Sebek-aaand 
later  texts  have  ;^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^.    The  papyrus  of  Nebseni 

has  ^^ac —  T  in  the  third  person,  which  does  not  alter  the  meaning, 
but  this  is  quite  an  isolated  reading.  The  later  recension,  as  represented 
by  the  Turin  TodUnbuch  and  the  Cadet  papyrus,  has  ^^  -jj,  which 
only  prominently  brings  forward,  what  is  implied  in  all  the  other 
texts,  that  the  Opener  is  a  god.*  The  absence  of  the  determinative 
TED"  after  ^^  is  no  objection  to  the  sense  'opener,'  especially  after 


Xjj-u  5^.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  when  dealing  with  mythology 
to  look  to  physical  rather  than  to  metaphysical  meanings.  I  have 
sufficiently  discussed  the  meanings  of  the  word  ^^  in  my  essay  00 
the  M\-th  of  Osiris  Unnefer. 

The  later  recensions  add  an  interpolation  (not  without  very  dif- 
ferent readings)  to  the  effect  that  the  Sun  made  his  first  appearance 
when  Shu  raised  the  Sky  from  the  height  of  Chemennu,  where  he 
destroyed  the  *  Children  of  Failure '  (tl  D  •  J  ^^  ^  1. 

The  raising  of  the  Sky  by  Shu  is  very  frequently  represented  in 
pictures.  Seb  (the  Earth)  and  Nut  (the  Sky)  have  been  sleeping  in 
each  other's  arms  during  the  night ;  Shu  (Daylight  at  sunrise)  parts 
them,  and  the  sky  is  seen  to  be  raised  high  above  the  earth. 

V   >^  r?i '  ^^"'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  course  the  son  of  Ri,  is  in  consequence 

of  this  act  called    i\     ft     An-him^  *  The  Lifter  up  of  the  Heaven.' 

Chemennu  is  the  geographical  name  of  the  town  called  by  the 
Greeks  Hermopolis.  The  mystical  Chemennu,  however,  is  alone 
referred  to  in  this  place.  The  word  itself  means  Eight,  and  Lepsius 
sees  here  a  reference  to  eight  elementar)-  deities.  (We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  passage  itself  is  an  interpolation,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  older  texts.) 

The  *  children  of  Failure '  ( J  ^  /§\  ^^  >  J  ^  {^  »  ^'fi''^^ 
dissolvi^deliquium\)  are  the  elements  of  darkness  which  melt  away  and 

*  The  last  form  of  the  chapter  (as  found  in  the  hieratic  papyrus  T.  16  of 
Lcyden,  and  others  in  the  British  Museum)  changes  the  opening  as  follows — **  I 
am  Atmu,  who  made  the  Sky  and  created  all  that  hath  come  into  being/* 

I  ^^  Z*^    X    Q  QQ    ^"   ^^^  historical  inscriptions  is jusl  like  the  Greek 
yi/Ta  KhKvvTo^  XvTO  yoifvara  nai  ^i\ov  tirop. 
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vanish  at  the  appearance  of  Day.  This  mythological  expression  here 
found  in  an  interpolated  passage  is  met  later  on  in  a  genuine  portion 
of  the  older  text. 

2.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  emphatic  assertion  of 
the  doctrine  of  Nomina  Numina ;  and  that  more  than  3000  years 
before  Christ. 

The  Names  of  Rd,  the  Sun-god,  are  said,  when  taken  together, 

to  compose  'the  cycle  of  the  gods.'     ^   |  |   |.      Or  the  names 

which  he  has  created,  to  which  he  has  given  rise,  that  is  the  names  of 
all  the  solar  phenomena,  recurring  as  they  do,  day  after  day,  to  the 
eyes  of  all  beholders,  compose  "  the  cycle  of  the  gods,"  who  are  also 
called  the  limbs  or  members  of  Ra. 

The  scholia  contained  in  the  papyri  of  the  eighteenth  and  later 
dynasties  explain  the  text  as  follows  ; — 

"  It  is  Ri  as  he  creates  the  names  of  his  h'mds  (  o  )  which 
become  the  gods  who  accompany  him." 

And  the  present  chapter  later  on  says  of  Chepera,  the  rising 
Sun,  that  the  **cycle  of  the  gods  is  his  body.** 

The  god  who  has  hitherto  been  spoken  of  is  Ri.  In  glaring  con- 
tradiction to  the  whole  text,  a  later  note  states  that  the  resistless  god 

is  ''the  Water,  which  is  Nu";  that  is  Heaven.       /wwna  /n  Nu 

is  not  alluded  to  at  all  in  the  primitive  text,  but  the  papyrus  of 
Nebseni  already  exhibits  the  corruption  of  th^  fine  passage,  "  I  am 
he  who  closeth  and  he  who  openeth,  and  I  am  but  One."  This  is 
itself  an  addition,  the  true  meaning  of  which  was  afterwards  destroyed 

a      000  f^^"^^  fi\ 
by  the  interpolation  of  the  words  ^v   ^__^  ^^^^^  /n  .     These  are 

ambiguous.  They  might  mean  that  the  god  was  alone  *  in  heaven," 
or   that   he  was  alone    *  as  Heaven.'     The  papyrus  of  Ani   has 

'5"^^^°'^s3'  "^  ^^  bom  from  Nu."  These 
attempted  improvements  do  not  give  a  favourable  impression  of  the 
ex^etical  acumen  of  Egyptian  theologians. 


It  is  certain  that  from  the  earliest  times  Heaven  as  ^^  ©    1|  ^CXC^ 


■\H: _ 

*  the  Great  Weeper,'  was  considered  as  the  source  of  life  to  gods  and  men.  But 
myths  must  not  be  mixed.  One  must  not  be  considered  as  the  explanation  of 
another. 
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Bcz  the  ^zjinzyz<i  oc  •  Wjza "  in  the  scholion  has  nothing  whatever 
:i  i5c  Tiifi  the  6>nri=!e  ot  Hudes^  and  to  suppose  that  it  has  implies 
i  c:c±:sL*:c  rcrveezr  cro  Terr  dinerent  realms  of  human  thought 

3.  "  The  V-yrrj'^  ct  the  Morrow/  literally  *  I  know  the  Morrow.' 
Tbe  Tccd     O      si^Tiifes  tam^  kttt,  and  ib>i. 

Hie  raryr^s  «  Xebseai  and  all  the  subsequent  texts  give  the 
exrCir^cc  ±^  Yescerdaj  means  Osiris,  and  the  Morrow  means  Ri 
Ai>i  rre  v^zsecie  in  the  papyrus  of  Ani  gives  the  name  of  Yesterday 
:j  ooe  oc±e  Lic-cs  and  of  Morrow  to  the  other. 

4-  The  earliea  texts  have  either  ^*^   *  speak,'  or   j  ^  *com- 

TT^irxL'  Tr.e  nieiring  \s  the  same  in  both  readings.  Strife  arose 
am  :r^  the  gods  a:  ihe  bidding  of  Ra :  that  is  every  force  in  nature 
becar.  irs  jLprrorriate  career  of  acriWty,  necessarily  coming  into  con- 
tact aad  condict  w:rh  the  other  forces.  And  of  all  this  collision  the 
nrst  cause,  the  or.^in  of  all  activity  and  motion,  is  the  Sun. 

This  mythologicil  cosmology  reminds  one  of  the  saying  0 
HeracLros  that  -  Sn-.fe  is  the  rather  and  the  king  of  all  things,"  and 
the  cocthne  that  all  becoming  must  be  conceived  as  the  produc 

Ot  wamng  oppOSItes — nnVra  cot'  ^ptv  '^ttfeaOau 

N.  The  Heron  is  the  bird  called    V  ^^  bennu^  the  numerous 

ri.'tjres  cf  which  er.ib'.e  us  to  ideniify  it  with  the  Common  Heron 
cr  Heron>h::w.  The  reason  for  connecting  this  bird  with  the  Sun- 
j,?c  nxs  to  re  sru^n:  :n  the  et}Tnology  of  its  name.  J  ^  ben  is  z. 
Verb  of  m;:::n.  and  larticularly  of  *  going  round.'  J  ^^^  benenu'is 
a  ring.  a:>o  a  *  rour.d  piiL'  The  Sun  therefore  is  very  naturally 
called  bc/:ru,  an  a-  pellative  like  «'*:\ot\<*.-Tov  in  the  Orphic  hymns. 

^**'^'-*  -^^^' .   •  Ot    that  which    is,  and  of  that  which  cometh  into 


being/  Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  ^^,  which  is  a  verb  of 
motion,  and  reahy  signifies  'rise  up,  spring  forth,'  is  pointedly  dis- 
tinguished from  ^^^,  that  which  (is).  So  far  from  signifying 
*  being,  that  which  is,'  it  very  much  more  nearly  corresponds  to  2% 
in  the  frequent  expression  '^^\^^,  *that  which  is  and  that  which 
is  not  yet.'  The  sense  of  *good  being'  so  commonly  given  to  the 
divine  nhme  Unnefer  is  utterly  erroneous. 
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ri4  L      And  the  name   is  also  i^Titten 
atures  of  -iU  and     1. 


t 


or   ~iT~,  which  are 


6*  The  reading  of  the  name  ^^x-  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
variants  of  this  passage  to  be  Amsu.  In  M.  Naville^s  edition,  II 
pL  41,  the  name,  as  written  in  Ce^  would  seero  to  be  "if  J^  ^  am. 
But  I  already  in  Zeitschr,^  1877  {p,  98)  pointed  out,  that  in  this 
manuscript  the  last  sign  ^  is  at  the  top  of  a  column,  and 
that  at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  column  there  is  a  space  where 
the  signs  ^  ,  following  "]J*  ^  {as  they  still  do  in  tAe  next  Jfassa^e)^ 
have  bten  obliterated.     No  one  from  merely  looking  at  M,  Naville's 

I  copy  would  guess  that  there  was  any  tnterv^al  between  ^  and  ^. 
The  god*s  name  is  written  i]  ^  ^     jj  on  a  tablet^  Denkm.  Ill, 
ti4 
^1 
7.  Note  that  in  this  scholion  HoruSi  'the  avenger  of  his  father,' 
calls  his  father  not  Osiris  but  Tmu.     In  the  more  recent  texts  there 
are  many  interpretations  of  the  two  Feathers,     One  is  "  his  two  £ycs 
are  the  Feathers."    But  the  favourite  one  is  **  Isis  and  Nephthya,  who 

have  risen  up  as  tivo  kites "     B^        s\^  s\^  . 

S.  The  *^^  ![J\  i^  "^^  eio  re/jit,  by  whom  the  oblation  is  made, 
the  present  generation  as  contrasted  with  the  Q^  m  frt  pdit,  the 
fast^  and  Jj^  ^^ju  ^i^Mmemit^  the  r^'sw/w^  generations, 

9,  ^^^^^^^  ^w^i -.    ^^^^^^  ^^  supposed  to   be   nitre  or 

salt,  or  some  other  substance  used  in  the  process  of  embalming. 

The  more  recent  recensions  thus  answer  the  question  about  the 
lakes.  "  Eternity  is  the  name  of  one,  and  the  Great  green  mie  thai 
of  the  other,  the  lake  of  Natron  and  the  lake  of  Maat/' 

10,  See  the  picture  of  this  gate  on  the  Vignette,  which  shows  the 
Sun-god  passing  through.  One  of  the  later  explanations  is  that  from 
this  gate  Shu  raised  up  Heaven.  Another  is  that  it  was  the  gate  of 
the  Tuat.  Haukar,  'W  "^  ""^^  ^^,  means  ** behind  the 
Shrine." 

ti.  ffu  and  Sau^  sons  of  Tmu,  and  his  companions  in  the  Solar 
bark,  are,  like  so  many  other  gods,  Solar  appellatives.  |  ^  »— — '  i) 
Mu  is  the  Nourisher,  ^  \  ^  ^  ^'^^^  *  the  Knowing  One/  The 
god  is  also  called  *ihe  Seer'  ^^ ,  and  *He  who  heareth'  ^^» 
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These  names  are  not  personifications  of  the  senses  but,  as  in  all 
cases,  appellatives  expressing  attributes. 

1 2.  See  Note  2  on  ch.  4. 

13.  The  Eye  (^  J  '^k^^^j  ^^"S  the  Sun  or  Moon,  the 

I '^5--=j)   ^^  t^t  ^^  obscuration  or  eclipse, 

and  the  hairy  net  (  ^  Ui,)  which  is  removed  is  the  shadow 
which  passes  for  a  time  over  the  heavenly  body. 

The  explanation  which  M.  Maspero  has  recently  given  (P.S.B.A 
XIV,    314)    of   the    word     vi'^^^^=»     ^    connected  with 

^  i  ^^  1  *  ^^^^t^'  receives  confirmation  from  the  scholia  in 
the  papyri,  according  to  w^hich  Thoth  not  only  delivered  the  Eye 
from  the  veil  of  darkness  which  oppressed  it,  but  carried  it  off 

"?"  I  P  ^'^  J  ®  ^^  '^  ""*"  '  ^"  ^^^'  ^^^^^  ^"^  strength,  with- 
out  any  damage.' 

14.  Mehurit  is  explained  in  the  ancient  scholion  as  *tbe  Eye/ 
but  it  is  really  the  Sky,  from  which  the  Sun  is  bom  daily.  The  sign 
of  plurality  after  Mehurit  (if  it  means  anything)  only  indicates  the 
daily  succession  of  the  skies  whence  Ra  is  bom. 

15.  The  *  coffined  One'  -^r-7 '-^  |"=^  is  of  course  Osiris,  as 
it  is  plainly  stated  in  the  later  scholia,  which  further  add  that  the 
*  Seven  glorious  ones'  who  follow  the  coffin,  or,  as  they  read  it,  "their 
Lord,"  are  to  be  sought  in  the  constellation  of  *  the  Thigh  in  the 
northern  sky,'  that  is  in  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear. 

These  stars  never  set,  but  are  perpetually  revolving  round  the 
Pole.  It  is  therefore  evidently  with  the  Polar  Star  that  we  must 
identify  the  coffin  of  Osiris.  The  names  of  the  Seven  Glorious  ones 
vary  according  to  the  different  authorites.  And  these  Stars  them- 
selves receive  other  mythical  forms ;  that  of  the  Seven  Cows  and 
their  Bull  is  recorded  in  the  148th  chapter.  Names  like  *the  Red- 
eyed'  ^^a/^  ^^^^  or  the  'Red-haired '  cow  ^^  "^  seem  to 
imply  double  stars.  The  *  Red-eyed '  is  said  to  abide  in  1 
(IvwwvN     1 1     *  house  of  gauze '  (perhaps  a  cobweb). 
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The  papyri  add  the  important  note  that  the  "day  of  Come  thou 
hither"!  represents  the  moment  "when  Osfiis  says  to  Ri,  Come 
ihou  hither"  !  or,  as  some  read^  "  Come  thou  to  me."  The  speaker 
adds  that  he  sees  the  meeting  of  the  two  gods  in  Amenta, 

16,  B^    Jn   possessor  of  completeness,  integrity,  hence 

'  inviolate.*  This  name  is  given  to  Osiris  when  restored  to  his  first 
condition  after  having  l>een  dismembered  and  cut  into  pieces*  The 
god  is  called  Ra-Tmu-Neberfer  m  the  great  Harris  papyrus,  15,  j. 

17.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Cat  became  the  representative  of 
the    Sun  because  of  the  homonymy  between   the  Eg)'ptian  name 

y  \\  ^  Y^  md4u  of  the  animal  and  the  attributive  ^^  ^  /l\  mau^ 

*  shining  '  said  of  the  Sun.  But  the  Egyptian  scribe  gives  a  diflerent 
etymological  explanation.  Sau  said  of  Ra  "  he  is  v  [I  maa^i  of  what 
he  hath  made.'*  Q  fj  may,  like  the  Latin  exemplar^  be  either  tbe  type 
or  the  prototype,  the  copy  or  the  original.  The  creatures  of  Ri 
were  made  after  his  likeness.  Sanskrit  literature,  from  the  (J^atapata 
Brahmana  dow^n  to  the  Vishnu  Purina,  is  full  of  similar  etymologies* 
The  Egyptians  from  the  very  first  dehghted  in  this  ptay  upon  words. 

is  the  son  of  Seb  and  Rencnut  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  indi- 
cated in  the  Pyramid  texts.      7\    g    Jv  "^^'^  ^^  ^^  'carry,  sustain, 

support  ^  (whence  "^V   |    1  ?    ^^hbtt  a  neck,   and  ^\  8    j  ^.j;*-?*- 

L  ml^  a  yoke),  and  the  rest  of  the  word  is  the  plural  of  ka^  which  is 
i  susceptible  of  more  than  one  meaning.  It  might  signify  the  divine  or 
human  ka^  but  the  w*ord  is  sometimes  (er.^.,  Todt.,  125,  32)  written 
\^\  *  victuals/  The  god  is  one  of  the  fortj^two  judges  of  the  dead, 
and  in  some  copies  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  he  is  described  as 
coming  forth  from  his  p  |  [^,  a  word  most  frequently  used  for  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  The  serpent  ^HJL,  which  is  a  most  frequent 
determinative  of  the  name,  is  an  additional  reason  for  identifying 
this  god  with  the  Nile  :  a  conclusion  which  seems  fully  justified 
^H)y  the  Pyramid  texts,  which  speak  of  him  as  Water    wwwv ,    and 

[da 


describe  him  as   ____^  ^^\  ^^^  ^  ^^  J  P »  "  of  many  windings." 


(See  Pepi  I^  341  and  4S7,) 
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19.  This  Devourer  has  the  same  functions  as  the  strange  animal 
called  n  ^^.  ^^^T^v.  ^^^^ii  in  the  pictures  of  the  Psycho- 
stasia.  The  later  scholia  add  that  the  Devourer  comes  from  the 
'basin  of  Punit,'  the  Red  sea.  They  add  other  names,  *^n^  -*— 

CZI  J)  Mdtes  '  Flint,'  "stationed  at  the  gate  of  Amenta,"  and  J  «6^ 

\  ^^  *^J^  ^  ^  yfl  Baba^  who,  in  ch.  63,  2^  is  described  as  the 
first  born  of  Osiris.  He  is- a  terrible  god  from  whom  the  deceased 
prays  in  ch.  125,  36,  to  be  delivered.  His  name  implies  *one  who 
searches  or  probes  thoroughly,'  as  a  digger  or  miner.  And  such 
are  his  functions  at  the  judgment  of  the  dead. 

Instead  of  ^^*^  ^^<^^>  ^  'hound,'  Zo-  reads  011  y^^ 
sdu^  a  sheep. 

20.  The  I  P  ^  ^^  Mesqat  is  a  ^£^  ^^  s  '  a  place  of  scourging.' 
The  word  ^  ^  L^L/r  is  known  as  signifying  violent  treatment 
by  beating,  and  has  been  illustrated  by  Chabas  and  Goodwin.  See 
Ztitschr,^  1874,  p.  62.  In  the  72nd  chapter  the  deceased  prays  that 
he  may  not  perish  at  the  Mesqat.  •  A  kindred  word  [||  P  ^  ^  Mes^a 
signifies  'a  hide.'  We  can  understand  the  connection  between 
^pto  'flay,  cudgel,  thrash'  and  ^p/ia  'abide.'  And  we  ourselves 
have  the  familiar  phrase  of  '  giving  a  hiding.'  But  purification  as 
well  as  punishment  was  found  at  the  heavenly  mesqat.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Harris  Magical  papyrus  (6,  3)  simply  as  a  heavenly 
thing.  In  the  more  recent  scholia  the  purifier  is  said  to  be  Anubis, 
who  is  behind  the  chest  containing  the  remains  of  Osiris, 

After  the  scholion  which  has  just  been  translated  the  early  texts 
pass  on  to  the  i8th  chapter.. 

For  the  rest  of  the  chapter  we  are  compelled  to  follow  the  texts 
of  the  papyri.  The  character  of  this  portion  differs  considerably 
from  the  former  part,  and  is  clearly  an  addition.  The  speakers 
rapidly  succeed  each  other.  "  I  am  Tnxu,"  "  I  am  Isis,"  "  I  was 
conceived  by  Isis,"  "  Isis  destroyeth  what  in  me  is  wrong,"  and  finally 
*'  I  am  Uat'it." 

2 1.  Cher-ibat  and  Heliopolis  like  all  the  localities  here  mentioned 
are  in  heaven  not  upon  earth. 

22.  Uat'it  is  literally  'the  pale  one,'  a  name  of  the  Dawn.  Bui 
here  the  fiery  dawn  is  spoken  of,  ^w«  (pXoyepa^  irvpippofio^ 
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.  Hemen  j[  ^^  ^\^  is  a  divinity  seldom,  if  ever,  mentioned 
the  "  Middle  Empire/'  In  the  Pyramid  texts  he  has  a  Snake 
River)  in  his  hand. 

4.  The  last  line  of  the  chapter  has  suffered  in  all  the  best  papyri. 
M.  Naville's  collation.  In  the  pap3mis  of  Ani  the  chapter  is 
ished.  The  later  papjrri  end  the  chapter  by  saying  that  *'  it  has 
granted  to  the  speaker  by  those  who  are  in  Tattu  to  destroy  by 
he  souls  of  his  adversaries."  This  consummation  is  already 
1  in  La. 
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PLATE  L 

The  vignettes  of  Chapter  I  (Plates  I  and  II)  represent  the 
funeral  procession.  Plate  I  is  taken  from  the  Papyrus  of  Hunefer 
(B.M.  9901).  The  mummy  of  the  deceased  in  a  boat-shaped  hearse 
is  conveyed  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  oxen.  A  naos  with  the  figure  of 
a  jackal  upon  it  is  drawn  upon  a  sledge  behind  the  mummy.  Under 
the  funeral  couch  of  the  mummy  are  the  four  so-called  Canopic 
vases,  containing  the  viscera  of  the  deceased.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  sledge,  a  Sem  priest,  habited  in  the  panther's  skin,  holds  in 
one  hand  a  censer  containing  incense,  and  with  the  other  hand 
pours  a  libation  of  lustral  milk  upon  the  ground  which  has  to  be 
travelled  over.  An  attendant  bears  a  chair  upon  his  head.  He  has 
a  stick  in  one  hand  and  a  scribe's  pallet  in  the  other.  The  mourners 
here,  who  put  dust  upon  their  heads,  are  chiefly  females.  A  priestly 
jxrsonage  in  front  of  them  is  reading  from  a  papyrus. 

Lower  down,  the  mummy  has  reached  its  destinatioa  It  is 
supported  by  Anubis  (or  rather  by  a  priest  wearing  the  mask  of  this 
god),  and  the  widow  of  the  deceased  is  represented  before  it  in  two 
different  attitudes  of  grief.  Three  priests  are  behind  her;  two  are 
performing  the  rite  of  **  opening  the  mouth  "  of  the  mummy,  whilst  a 
third  (the  Sem  in  the  panther's  skin)  stands  before  a  pile  of  offerings, 
and  holds  in  his  hands  the  censer  and  the  vase  of  hbation.  Behind 
the  mummy  are  the  funereal  tablet  and  a  picture  of  that  part  of  the 
tomb  which  was  built  above  ground. 

The  lower  register  of  the  plate  represents  two  priests  in  the 
centre  performing  sepulchral  riles,  and  behind  them  a  Cow  and  Calf 
on  a  raised  platform.  The  Calf  is  the  Rising  Sun  and  the  Cow  is 
his  mother,  Heaven,  under  the  name  of  Secha-Horu. 

PLATE  II. 

The  vignette  a  from  the  Papyrus  of  Neb-ket  in  the  Louvre  is 
particularly  interesting,  as  showing  the  underground  portion  of  the 
tomb.  The  mummy  is  lying  in  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and  the 
soul  of  the  deceased  person  is  seen  descending  in  the  form  of  a  bird 
from  the  upper  world  to  visit  the  body. 

The  vignette  ^,  from  a  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
picture  ^,  from  a  Theban  tomb,  given  in  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Eg^f- 
tians,  present  interesting  variations.  Others  will  be  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  M.  Naville's  Todtenbuch. 
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PLATE  III. 

This  vignette  of  Chapter  XVII  is  taken  from  the  great  hiero- 
glyphic papyrus  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Da  of  M.  Naville.  The 
following  subjects  receive  illustration. 

1.  The  ideogram  of  Amenta,  with  the  symbols  0  and  O  of  food 
and  drink. 

2.  The  deceased  and  his  wife  seated  in  a  bower,  before  a  table 
upon  which  is  a  draught-board. 

3.  The  souls  of  the  deceased  and  of  his  wife. 

4.  The  deceased  in  adoration  before  Two  Lions  seated  back  to 
back  under  f=r  the  ideogram  of  the  sky.  The  ideogram  cSl  of 
the  rising  sun  is  between  them.  In  the  Papyrus  of  Ani  one  of  the 
lions  is  named  "Yesterday,"  and  the  other  "  Morrow." 

5.  The  coffin  of  Osiris  between  the  kneeling  figures  of  Isis  and 
Nephthys.     The  head  which  rises  out  of  the  coffin  is  that  of  Ri. 

6.  The  deceased  kneeling  before  the  "great  god,"  the  "herald 
of  Ri." 

7.  The  Bennuj  "the  great  Heron  who  is  in  Heliopolis."  The 
original  of  the  picture  has  been  somewhat  damaged,  so  that  the 
plumes  depending  from  the  neck  of  the  bird  do  not  appear.  But 
see  the  picture  in  the  Papyrus  of  Ani. 

8.  The  mummy  of  Osiris  between  Isis  and  Nephthys  in  the 
forms  of  Kites.  The  soul  of  Osiris  hovers  over  the  mummy,  holding 
in  its  talons  the  ring  which  is  ideographic  both  of  motion  in  an  orbit 
and  of  infinity. 

9.  The  two  "  Uraei  upon  the  forehead  of  Tmu,"  one  representing 
the  South  and  the  other  the  North.     Cf.  vignette  of  Ag. 

10.  The  personage  with  hanging  breast  turning  his  hands  to  the 
Lakes  of  Maat  and   of  Natron  is,   in   the  Ani    Papyrus,   named 

■^  H  ^  (|  ^  j^  the  "  Great  Deep  "  (literally  the  "  great  green 
or  pale  one").  ^     W  ^ 

The  personage  behind  him  is  I'^f^  ^^  c7|  "^^  ^^^  ^^S^" 
lateth  eternity." 

11.  "The  gate  with  the  two  doors  and  openings  through  which 
father  Tmu  issueth  to  the  Eastern  horizon  of  Heaven." 
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13.  **The  Mehurit  Co 

14.  "The  Coffined  One"  (Osiris)  with  the  four  sons  of  Hocus, 
and  in  this  vignette  two  other  gods. 

1 5.  This  group  is  apparently  meant  for  "the  spirits  or  brighs 
ones  who  accompany  their  Lord,"  but  the  number  should  be  seven 
M.  de  Roug^  obtains  this  number  by  including  the  fitst  difimty  a 
the  next  line, 

r6,  "  He  whose  soul  resideth  in  a  pair  of  gods," 

17;  The  deceased  in  adoration  before  five  criocephtlous 

representing  the  souls  of  Ra,  Shu,  Tefnut,  Seb  and  the  godoflaJtB' 
The  names  are  written  in  the  vignette  of  the  Papyrus  of  Hunefer. 

18.  "The  Persea  tree  in  Heliopolis," 

19.  "The  Great  Cat,  who  is  Rk  himself." 

20.  "  Chepera  in  the  midst  of  his  bark,"  with  Thoth  and  Mait 
before  him  and  Horus  at  the  rudders* 

The  vignette  ends  here,  like  those  of  other  ancient  papyri,  but 
some  of  the  XIX th  dynasty  (as  £a  of  Leyden  and  Ani)  add  pictiim 
of  the  **  Lion  with  dazzling  mouth,"  and  "Uat'it  the  Fieiy"  mhom 
mentioned  in  the  additional  portion  of  the  chapter, 

The  Smen  goose  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  the  ithypblfc 
god  Amsu  never  occurs  in  the  earlier  vignettes. 

More  recent  forms  of  the  vignette  of  this  chapter  may  be  seen  ifl 
the  Turin  Todimbuch  published  by  I^epsius,  in  the  Cadet  Papyros, 
and  in  the  Hieratic  text  of  Leyden  (T,  16)  published  by  Leemans. 

The  additions  characteristic  of  these  later  texts  are,  first  a  picture 
of  a  person  holding  in  one  hand  an  image  of  the  ithyphallic  god 
AmsUj  and  in  the  other  a  Ictus  flowert  and  secondly  a  bark^  in  which 
the  central  figure  is  the  sun-god  in  the  form  of  a  ram.  The  rowers 
in  front  have  the  royal  crown  of  the  South,  and  those  behind  havv 
the  crown  of  the  North,  Both  these  pictures  come  before  the  Two 
Lions,  between  %  and  5  in  Plate  IIL 

The  Leyden  Papyrus  a  after  the  "Hawk  which  flies"  and  tli* 
**Smen  Goose  which  cackles'"  already  have  the  figures  of  two  dirinitic* 
with  the  feather  of  Maat  on  their  heads  and  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
eyes.  They  are  perhaps  the  ** inquisitorial  Wardens"  from  whow 
there  is  no  escape.     In  the  later  MSS,  they  stand  facing  six  thfoofid 
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deities,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  the  names  of 
certain  festivals  not  mentioned  in  the  chapter. 

All  the  later  vignettes  end  as  follows*  The  Solar  bark  is  saluted 
by  two  cynocephali  and  by  Isis  and  Nephthys  at  each  end.  The 
cynocephali  are  identified  in  the  text  with  these  goddesses.  Then 
follows  a  personage  bearing  a  sepulchral  chest,  and  behind  him 
Anubis,  The  deceased  invokes  Tmu  (or  Osiris,  who  is  the  same 
divinity)  sealed  upon  a  throne-  The  final  scene  consists  of  a  woman 
inclined  at  an  acute  angle  over  a  lion,  and  between  them  a  scarab 
rising.     Isis  and  Nephth)^  are  seated  behind. 


PLATE   IV, 


[I  The  vignettes  in  this  plate  arc  taken  (a)  from  the  Papyrus  of 

Maut-em-ua^   now   in   the    Museum   at   Berlin,   and   (^)   from   the 
Papyrus  of  Hunefer  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  first  is  interesting  as  being  that  of  a  lady^  a  fact  forgotten 
by  the  artist  when  he  attached  a  beard  to  the  face  of  the  bird 
representing  the  soul  of  the  departed.  He  had  correctly  depicted 
It  at  the  beginning  of  the  vignette.  The  figures  of  Isis  and 
Nephthys  kneeling  before  the  coffin  of  Osiris  are  without  any  of 

^riie  signs  pointing  out  the  divine  natures  of  these  divinities. 

^B    The  most  imeresting  figure  in  &  is  that  of  the  Ibis-headed  Thoth 

^restoring  the  Eye  in  life,  health,  and  strength,  without  any  dama^je. 
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A  SECOND  NOTE  ON  THE  ROYAL  TITLE 
By  P<  le  Page  REwour. 

In  a  note  which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  ihm 
Fr(midings^  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Sethe's  supposed  discover}'  of  ibe 

true  reading  of  the  royal  title  ]g^  ^^  I  said,  **  I  tnow  of  atiotber 

argument  which  might  be  forthcoming  in  fevour  of  bai  as  the  ropl 
title,  and  I  have  a  ready  answer  which  I  reserve  for  the  proper 
occasion." 

I  was  aware  that  an  argument  might  be  drawn  from  a  ceitui 
Demotic  text  at  Leyden^  and  I  hoped  that  if  it  were  produced  ai  ill, 
a  sufficient  commentary  upon  the  context  would  be  given  bjf  I 
competent  scholar.  A  very  competent  scholar,  Mr.  AV*  Max  Miillff. 
has  come  forward  with  the  argument  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Ztiischrift  f.  j^gypHscke  Spracke^  but  he  does  not  tbink  it  woith 
the  while  to  give  the  commentary  I  should  have  wished  Ht 
attaches  far  greater  importance  to  evidence  of  a  much  older  to 
than  to  a  Demotic  text  of  the  most  recent  period,*  the  writer  of 
which  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  of  no  authority  whatever  on  i 
question  like  that  which  concerns  us. 

This  late  writer  derives  the  royal  title  from  the  *  fly  of  honey/ 
that  is,  the  bee.     This  is^itself  a  proof  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it 

The  insect  }^  in  the  royal  title  is,  as  the  most  accurate  judges  from 
the  time  of  Sir    J.  G.  Wilkinson  certify,  not  a  Bee,  but  a  Wasp^ 

and  in  the  royal  title  V^ »  ^  ^^  ^^^  name  N^  JJ  of  the 

goddess  Neith,  Net  signifies  the  shooting  one,  on  account  of  its  stin[. 
[Is  Mr.  Mijller  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  goddess  Neith 
is  written  1^  o  as  well  as  ^  V  ?  What  inference  does  he  draw 
from  the  fact  ?  and  has  it  nothing  to  do  with  what  he  is  talking 
about?] 

*  **  Freilich  braucht  man  einem  so  spaten  Text  keine  grosse  Autoritil 
zugestehen.  * 
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The  insect  is  also  a  tVasp  in  the  geographical  name  ®  Ij  \^s.  X , 

and  here  its  name  is  derived  from  its  curvad  form.  But  besides 
these,  It  had  various  other  names.  The  point  however  to  which 
importance  might  be  attached  is  that  the  Demotic  text  dearly  points 
to  the  bee's  name  ^Cj-n-efi.lUJj  and  therefore,  even  if  the  author  is 
utterly  wrong  about  his  archseolog^^,  he  proves  nevertheless  that 
(I  IF^g  is  the  Egyptian  transcription  for  efi,mj  ;   therefore,  ef  cettra. 

The  answer  is  clear  enough.  You  have  no  right  to  fix  upon  e&lU3 
as  the  original  form.  It  finished  by  becoming  the  classical  Coptic 
form.  But  eC|eJtJP  has  a  far  better  claim.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculously  arbitrar)'  than  the  way  in  which  Coptic  is  treated.  It  is 
but  quite  recently  that  that  language  has  been  studied,  and  even  now 
everything  remains  to  be  done  for  it  which  has  been  most  carefully 
done  for  the  comparative  study  of  the  Indo-European  languages. 
There  is  no  critical  apparatus  as  yet  for  Coptic,  There  is  at  this 
moment  a  perfectly  senseless  fiirore  for  Sahidic  as  contrasted  with 
Memphitic  and  a  ludicrously  ignorant  contempt  for  Bashmuric  as  for 
a  patois  1  What  would  all  the  masters  of  glottology  from  Bopp  to 
Brugmann  say  of  this  ?     Do  they  think  cheaply  of  Lithuanian  ? 

Another  assumption  is  that  Coptic  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
language  as  represented  in  the  hieroglyphic  texts.  It  is  so  only 
in  the  same  sense  as  French  and  Portuguese  and  Wallachian  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  And  from  this 
monstrous  assumption  the  sapient  conclusion  is  drawn  that  Coptic  is 
to  regulate  our  notions  as  to  the  phonetic  rules  of  old  Egyptian.  As 
justly  might  English  or  Germans  judge  of  the  ancient  Latin  pro- 
nunciation and  accentuation  from  studying  the  French, 

I  say  that,  so  far  as  evidence  has  yet  been  produced^  if  }^  has  to 
be  represented  by  efi.ia5  or  eqeiUJ,  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred, 
because  ^j^^  (if  is  notoriously  one  of  the  best -proved  values  of 
Ig^j  and  that  the  change  from  the  old  Egyptian  K^^  to  fi.  is 
equally  notorious. 

So  much  for  the  Demotic  authority,  which  is  only  the  starting 
point  of  Mr,  Miiller.  He  proceeds  to  produce  variants  which  have 
for  many  years  past  been  noted  in  my  books,  but  which  I  am 
amazed  to  see  in  their  present  use. 
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Instead  of  the  group  j[  J  ^Cj  ^^  »n  TaH,  76,  1,  which  is  \h 
recognised  reading  in  the  later  texts,  two  MSS.  in  the  Briiish 
Museum  have  (|  J  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  J  '^  ^  ^^  ^'  ^^^  '^^^  ^^W 
having  a  very  queer  insect  as  determinative  which,  with  rcduplit> 
tion  of  the  first  letter,  is  repeated  in  the  same  MS,  (that  of  Nebsai) 
in  ch,  104.  Here  the  other  British  Museum  papyrus  Ai  fiw 
(lJ^'^I|l)o^,  andone  at  Cairo  y!lt|^i=.-  Mr.  Miilte 
thereupon    assumes    that    the    original    form    of    the    word  10s 

I  am  almost  tempted  to  beheve  that  he  has  not  laid  all  his 
evidence  before  us,  for  his  premises  are  singularly  deficient  in  foccc 
as  regards  his  conclusion.  But  he  Is  evidently  guided  by  hi^ 
erroneous  translation  of  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  j6»  u 
which  he  renders  thiis  :— "  I  approach  the  house  of  the  King  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  it  is  the  King  of  Lower  Egypt  who  bringeth  me" 

When  he  has  worked  at  the  Book  of  the  Dead  as  long  as  I  ham 
he  will  feel  satisfied  that  the  book  netfcr  speaks  of  Kings  of  Upper  or 
Lower  Egypt.  And  one  fact  may  become  palpable  to  eve^  cme : 
which  is  that  not  one  of  the  scribes  who  copied  the  maniiscfi|rts 
which  have  come  down  to  us  understood  the  passage  as  he  dtJd* 
They  all  give  a  hrd  or  two  Mrds  as  the  determinative  of  the  ton! 
in  question,  except  the  scribe  of  Nebseni  ;  and  he  knows  perfectly 
well  how  to  draw  a  Wasp  when  it  is  required.  It  is  simply  in- 
credible that  every  one  of  the  scribes,  without  exception,  should  ^'^ 
blundered  when  he  had  to  write  the  royal  ideogram.  What 
M.  Muller  has  in  fact  dtmonstrattd  is  that  the  royal  title  tannol 
possibly  have  the  phonetic  reading  which  he  imagines. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  while  I  take  so  very  diflerent  a  vk» 
of  things  from  Mr  Muller,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  ]fl&  owy 
sometimes  {when  C0mbimd  with  another  sign  shownng  that  ibr 
royal  title  is  not  meant)  have  the  value  tait  or  ahait.  But  before  1 
explain  my  reasons  for  so  believing  it  will  be  well  to  look  at  the  other 
evidence  which  he  produces. 

He  refers  to  a  play  upon  words  between  \^\  n  'Honey 
and  ^  ah  '  heart '  in  Mar,  Aiiyd,^  I,  35,  24*  Z  have  unfortunately 
at  this  moment  not  access  to  this  reference^  but  1  have  several  copies 
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of  the  texts  referred  to,  and  in  none  of  them  is  there  a  play  upon  the 

word  ^  ab.     In  the  Tomb  of  *Kha-em-hS,'  for  instance  (Mission 

Arch.   Fran^aisty  I,   p.  119,  line  56)  the    word  corresponding  to 

V^  c^  is  not  ^  but  I     _     dendf,  *  the  sweet,'  which  is  the  name 

of  the  *  Eye  of  Horus '  in  Ms  place  from  the  earliest  times,  as  we 
can  see  from  the  inscriptions  of  Unas  and  the  other  primitive  texts, 
and  also  from   the  many  lists    which    Diimichen    has  compared 

(Grabpalasty  AbtL  I).  In  the  list  of  Pepi  II  the  prosthetic  (] 
makes  the  word  0  J  8  abnat. 

Lastly,  I  deny  that  there  is  any  parallelism  or  antithesis  between 
J^  ^1^    sfe^  'J^  \\  Wl  ^"^  X  ^^  Maspero,  Monties  royaleSy  pi.  25, 

and  shall  be  surprised  if  any  one  else  who  knows  what  parallelism  is 
can  find  it  there.  J  (5^  1^ ijll >\  n|  ^^  distinctly  referred  to 
<§^^  ba  which  precedes  it.  And  M.  Maspero  is  quite  right 
in  connecting  the  two  words. 

Having  now  done  with  Mr.  Miiller's  arguments,  I  proceed  to  show 
how  by  a  very  different  process  I  have  been  led  to  a  conclusion 
which  has  an  outward  appearance  of  resemblance  to  one  of  his  coa- 
elusions. 

The  beginning  of  the  seventy-sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows:  —  "I  have  made  my  way  to 
[or  through]  the  royal  palace  [in  heaven,  *  regia  Solis,  sublimibus  alta 
columnis'].  It  was  [the  god]  Abait  who  brought  me  up  hither. 
Hail  to  thee,  who  fliest  up  to  heaven,  giving  light  to  the  Stars"! 

There  is  nothing  here  about  Upper  or  Lower  Egypt  or  anything 
earthly.  But  there  is  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  the  passage  in 
a  primitive  text  which  puzzled  Goodwin  as  well  as  me,  when  we  first 
read  it  in  the  Aelteste  Texte  of  Lepsius,  It  has  now  become  perfectly 
clear  since  M.  Maspero  gave  a  more  complete  copy  of  it  from  the 
tomb  of  Horhotep. 

In  this  text,  which  contains  various  questions  and  answers  about 
the  heavenly  journey  of  the  glorified,  the  mention  of  the  Sechet  Aarru 
is  followed  up  by  the  question  "Who  conducted  thee?      1      J^ 

CP^k  wV"  -^^  ^--'  -^  ±  VS 
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"i^l^^sSP^^^^   "^'  "^  ^^  'Bird-fly'*  ddt) 
who  conducted  me.'* 

This  curious  ideographic  combination  of  an  insect  and  a  birt)  m 
the  formation  of  a  proi^CF  name  ought  not  to  astonish  us  when  we 
think  of  such  names  as  hdi-fin^hy  dragt^n-fly^  star-fish^  muau-mmth, 
and  many  others.  And  this  is  not  the  only  text  where  the  deity  jusi 
mentioned  is  referred  to^  or  where  the  combination  of  bird  and  fly 
may  be  noted,  I  would  particularly  call  attention  to  a  passage  whidi 
occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of  Pepi  I  (line  79)  and  of  Mertna 
(line  34).    Tbis  speaks  of  the  heavenly  experiences  of  the  deceased 

and  saya  the  latter  is  bom  of  ^^  ^fe*^  t^  ^'  ^^  "^"^^  ^"^ 
followed  by  a  determinative  consisting  of  two  signs,  which  might  in 
the  inscription  of  Pepi  be  taken  as  pictures  of  a  couple  of  hirds  in 
their  nests.  But  in  the  inscription  of  Merenri  the  *  nests '  are  cer* 
tainly  raised  boats  ^ilh  oars  and  rudders.  And  in  referriog  hack 
to  the  Pepi  text  the  rudders  are  distinctly  recognised. 

Now  another  interesting  text  of  the  greatest  antiquity  contains 

an  invocation  to  they^'^liq^'^  .^"Jlo^-- 

..j-T*-  dbait  is  most  remarkable,  not  only  as  being  identical  witb  the 
name  of  the  god  in  TodL,  76,  i,  but  as  liaving  the  bird  as  a  detff* 
minative.t  It  is  identically  the  same  word.  Abait  is  the  Tiller  d 
the  rudder,  oia^  lov  irq^aXlov^  by  which  it  was  handled  and  regulated. 

The  word  is  derived  from    1  «^  ^^.   y^. 

I  believe  (but  this  requires  proof,  which  must  be  reserved  for  an- 
other time)  that  (] ,  one  of  the  demonstrative  roots,  was  prefixed  in 

*  Various  reasons  lead  me  to  suspect  that  a  Butterfly  is  meant.  It  wouW  be 
interesting  to  discover  in  Egyptian  the  same  association  of  ideas  which  wc  find 
in  the  use  of  the  Greek  yj^vxit. 

I  wish  the  variants  to  Pepi  I,  267  could  throw  light  on  this  question,  bat  they 
only  shed  darkness. 

t  This  is  not  extraordinary.  Our  modern  languages  like  ancient  ones  give  the 
names  of  animals  to  inanimate  things.  Our  word^  is  used  for  a  variety  of  ln^ 
chanical  contrivances  (chiefly  for  regulating  motion).  And  the  word  cocky  like  the 
German  //a/tn,  the  French  chien^  and  many  others  that  might  be  mcntioDcd,B 
expressive  of  other  objects  than  the  creature  itself. 
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the  early  period,  not  as  a  mere  prosthetic  sound  but,  like  P,  to  many 
words  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  an  active  and  causative  signifi- 
cation. The  same  process  is  visible  in  Assyrian,  Aramaic  and  Arabic. 
.\nd  these  languages  prove  that  it  is  no  objection  that  the  primitive 
root  may  sufficiently  express  activity. 

A  short  but  careful  study  of  the  oldest  texts  will,  I  think,  convince 
every  one  that  both    u^>^  1^  ^^^  fl   U^>^^v^^^^^  written 

n^  V '  H    1^  V   ^^^  35°)  ^^^  ^^^""^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  sense  of  exerting 
forces  driving,  cogere,  compeilere,  impeiiere.      One  of  the  names  of 

Horus  is  <^^  \^^ <^^ * ^^®  drives  his  father  up  to  heaven. 

But  the  god  is  frequently  spoken  as  doing  his  will  without  the 
compulsion  or  resistance  of  others,  •JU.M  W  ^^  ij  TOw'v>^' 
^  J«0    P    (j  ^  o,  ^^  (j  ^    P  .    I  ^^e  these 

well-known  phrases  by  way  of  illustration ;  not  by  any  means  as  a 
complete  demonstration  of  what  every  scholar  may  most  easily  verify 
for  himself. 

I  have  elsewhere  *  spoken  of  the  word     ]|  «^  ^gs.  rjj   soul 


*  Note  20  on  ch.  I  of  Book  of  Dead,  and  Proc,  Soc.  BibL  Arch,,  1892,  p.  351. 
The  Egyptian  word  for  soul,  ^^^  ba^  derives  its  origin  from  a  root  11  ^^^^^7\ 
which  means  dig,  pierce,  split,  divide,  drive^  set  in  motion.  It  is  connected  with 
\  ^>^       O   an  aperture,      )|  ^^^^   \  ^^fc^  I I    a  cavern,  but  even  more 

nearly  with    11  °^         11 S  Jjo    ^  '""''  ^'  quarry  and    J  the 

meted,  that  which  is  dug  up.  In  the  Greek  /iiraAAov,  the  first  syllable  is  the 
preposition  autii,  but  the  chief  part  of  the  word  is  radically  connected  with  <Xa«, 
'Aa^vw  drive,  set  in  motion,  like  the  Egyptian  ba.  And  in  Homer  we  meet  with 
'Aciav,  in  the  sense  of  rowing,  and  w»ith  iXnvvQvxk^  as  the  rowers.  The  Indo- 
European  root  from  which  these  words  come  is  also  the  origin  of  a^ut,  aporpov, 
arare,  aratrum,  ipkrnt,  remus,  remigium,  and  the  Sanskrit  aritA,  a  rower,  and 
<^ritram,  a  rudder.     In  connection  with  the  notion   of  driving,  transporting, 

(<^rrying,  we  have  the  words    11  (1  /Tr\  a  sledge,  carriage,  and    1  (1  ^^^  ^S& 

the  sacred  bocU,    And  it  in  this  connection  that  the  capital  of  a  pillar  is  called 

sl^.     But  a  whole  paper  might  be  written  on  the  ramifications  of  the  primitive 

concept. 
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and  of  its  primitive  signification.  It  is  most  frequently  written  in 
these  eariy  texts  <5^  with  y^  as  its  determinative,  which  shows  the 
concept  in  which  its  meaning  originated. 

As  Mr.  Miiller  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  workers 
among  us,  I  wish  he  would  find  it  worth  his  while  to  look  out  for 
proof  that  \^  ^  means  the  King  of  Lower  Egypt.  This  is  no  part 
of  our  legacy  from  ChampoUion,  and  was  only  inferred  at  a  time 
when  the  knowledge  of  the  texts  was  most  meagre.  M.  Gr^baut  has 
long  since  asked  for  proofs,  and  none  to  my  knowledge  have  ever 
been  given.  I  am  sure  from  my  own  studies  that  on  this  point 
M.  Gr^baut  cannot  be  refuted. 
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[       NOTES  ON  EGYPTIAN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
^P  By  F.  L.  Griffith,  RS^A. 

^m  A  paragraph  intended  to  rectify  a  few  points  in  regard  to 
measures  of  capacity,  has  rapidly  expanded  into  what  I  fear  is  hardly 
less  than  a  bulky  conspectus  of  Egyptian  metrology,  as  derivable  at 
the  present  moment  from  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  sources  down  to 
the  Ptolemaic  period.*  In  presenting  it  to  the  benevolent  criticism 
of  Egyptologists  and  others^  I  must  not  fail  to  acknowledge  my 
enormous  indebtedness  to  the  writings  of  others  who  have  collected 
together  materials  and  have  often  discussed  them  with  success : 
Brogsch,  Chabas,  Dumichen,  Eisenlohr,  I.epsius,  Petrie,  and 
Revillout  are  names  that  will   especially  be  remembered   in  con- 

,  nection  with  important  discoveries  and  publications  in  the  province 
of  Egyptian  weights  and  measures.  Firm  ground  is  now  being 
reached  at  many  points  :  the  great  official  systems  are  yielding  up 
their  secrets  ;  but  side  by  side  with  thena  one  seems  to  discern  here 
and  there  vestiges  of  popular  and  perhaps  foreign  systems,  which 

■   have  left  few  traces  in  written  records,  and  yet  were  abundantly  used 

I  by  the  mixed  peoples  of  ancient  Egypt  according  to  their  various 
crafts  and  at  various  periods  of  the  country's  history. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  XVUIih  dynasty  forms  as  marked  an 
ejyoch  in  metrology  as  in  palaeography  and  in  the  still  unwritten 
history  of  titles. 


^ 


Section  h — Measures  of  Length, 


The  royal  cubit  of  about  20^6  inches  with  its  subdivisions 

into  7  palms  and  28  digits  is  the  ordinary  measure  of  length, 

For  land,  a  measure  of  100  cubits  named  kh't  or  Met  n  mth 

*'reel  of  cord,"  and  for  itinerary  measures  the  ater  or  schoenus, 

of  var>'ing  length  in  different  localities,  formed  the  units. 

The  cubit     The  royal  cubit  1    ^    ^^^  mth  mien  is  well  known 
Croni  inscribed  examples,  the  earhest  of  which  date  from  the  XVHIth 


!^?- 


*  A  few  illustrations  are  token  ^  chic  By  at  second -hand,  from  demotic  aad 
"^reek  documents. 
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dynasty.  Many  of  them  are  divided  in  a  roost  elaborate  wav,  and  tk 
divisions  are  generally  accompanied  by  names^  but  the  only  dwmn 
that  can  as  yet  be  recognised  in  other  inscriptions  arc  the  skf  or 
"palm"*^  I  of  the  cubit,  and  thei3a  |,  *'  finger"  or"digit,%V 
The  others  were  probably  in  practical  use,  but  records  of  length  lei's 
than  the  royal  cubit  were  kept,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  i^  terror 
of  the  palm  and  digit  These  cubit  rods,  the  evidence  of  which  his 
to  be  received  with  caution,  for  they  are  often  very  carelealjf 
inscribed,  have  been  published  and  discussed  by  I^psius  in  hit 
memoir  entitled  l^ei^^r  dk  AUaegyptische  Elk  und  ihrt  Einthiini 
(Berlin,  1865),  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  for  fuller  infonmtion. 
According  to  Lepsius,  the  chief  divisions  marked  upon  ihern  tie:— 

\  J^  /.^Jl  "  royal  cubit "  =s  7  palms  =  2%  d\^ 

/*— fl  t^  puh  nefSt  "  short  cubit  "  =  6     „  =  *4  i 

/r-^  remen^  "  uppo"  arm "  ^  5    >.  =  to  ^ 

^     n  ^^^  =  4    If  =  16  . 

JU  ^**=*  M  ^^^  "  g^^*  span  **  =  $h  if  —  14  . 

iJU  "^^  J^f  ^^^^'  "  ^^^^  ^P^*^  **  =^  3    »»  =  13  I 

S^  -2  =    S 

rs  =  ij  „       =  6  , 

"  handsbreadth "  =  ij  „         =    5    - 

=♦,  .^=^  i/,  "palm"  =  I     „         =    4    M 

|,'|/'^^,digit(subdividedi,^,etc.,tOTV)=i     »  =    i    ,» 

but  when  the  details  are  closely  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  pro- 
gression is  not  quite  so  uniform,  and  that  probably  several  more  or 
less  incommensurable  units  have  been  pressed  into  the  scheme, 
partly  indeed  by  the  Egyptians  themselves.t 

Subdivisions  of  the  cubit  are  not  common  in  the  early  periods, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Newberry  has  found  an  early  hieroglyphic 
sign  iorshep  in  revising  the  well  known  inscription  of  Chnemhotepat 
Beni  Hasan  (Xllth  dynasty).  In  1.  202  we  now  have  7[jj/^  ^^ 
5  cubits  two  palms ;  where  czi  may  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  c^3* 

•  ^       I  is  only  approximately  correct.     The  sign  is  practically  ^  ^j  with  the 
thumb  omitted. 

t  Flinders  Petrie,  article  on  IVeights  and  Measures  in  Encyclopedia  Britanm^^ 
IXth  edition. 
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(=  ^T^)^  which  is  found  on  some  cubit  rods.  The  later  form  of 
shep  >-«^  is  taken  from  the  hieratic.  The  Rhind  Mathematical 
Papyrus  (XVIth  dynasty)  sometimes  writes  the  word  ^SS£  9  in  full, 
and  marks  a  finger  (quarter  of  the  palm)  in  the  hieratic  by  a  dash  / 
(PL  XV). 

Measurements  of  small  objects.  There  are  but  few  records  of  the 
measurements  of  small  objects.  On  the  shrine  of  Saft  el  Henneh, 
XXXth  dynasty  (edited  by  Naville,  PI.  V-VII),  for  the  dimensions 
of  small  images  we  find  the  digit  used  as  the  unit  up  to  a  total  length 
of  10  digits,  e.g.y  )  [|[ ,  )  H  for  6  and  10,  while  14  digits  are  expressed  as 
^Trll>  3  V^^^'^  2  digits.     The  cubit  here  is  —J. 

In  the  Westcar  Papyrus  (II  23),  of  the  XVIth  dynasty  (?)  a  wax 

?    nil 

crocodile  of  k^-^         7  khet(l)  is  made,  which  when  thrown  into 

€2.      I      III  ^,j 

pond  turns  into  a  monster  7  cubits  long.     The  k^-^  is  evidently 

to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  some  very  small  measure,  possibly  some 
decimal  division  of  the  cubit.  As  to  the  reading  of  the  word,  the 
first  sign  is  nearly  identical  with  that  for  s,sr^  in  the  Rhind  Mathe- 
matical Papyrus,  although  v=r^  is  formed  quite  differently  elsewhere 
in  the  Westcar;  in  common-sense  matters  there  would  never  be  a 
risk  of  confusing  a  "^TT  o^  ^^^  cubits  (see  below)  with  one  of  (say) 
y^^  cubit,  while  the  existence  of  two  such  homonyms  would  help 
to  explain  the  nonsensical  variants  of  Chapter  108,  1.  i,  2  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead.* 

For  ordinary  measures  above  2  palms  the  cubit,  palm,  and  digit 
were  used.      In  the  Bulaq  Papyrus  of  accounts  (Xlllth  dynasty) 

we  find  sticks  £v  T  Ji  ^^  incense,  one  cubit,  or  one  cubit  five 
palms  in  length  ^^  1 1 1 1  (adopting  the  above  hieroglyph  for  the 

palra).     For  t^»  ^^^  the  Postscript. 

Architectural^  etc—^x,  Petrie's  researches  have  shown,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  results  of  other  enquirers,  that  the  royal  cubit  was 
the  principal  building-unit  from  the  earliest  times.  As  howevei  he 
has  noted  a  25-inch  cubit  in  Eg)*pt,  and  the  cubit-rods  name  a 
/,.—/!  "^i  of  17*1  inch,  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  cubit 
of  the  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus  is  the  "  royal  cubit." 

•  See  below,  p.  407. 
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wm  die  tafnatiOMi  gp«cii  bf  that  docuenest,  namdy: 

(^)  too  C|iadra|»lc  Jleif  =  ^o  i 
('^  ^4^=f  cxibiroibed 


:  ^  -^o  kk^r 


:  ^iv  X  f  cafait  cobcd  ^  ^^  cubit  cubed 

;to  Mr,  Betti^*  tl|e  cibil  iktmm  jm  the  maTreAovi^ 
:of  tbeGpott^Marid  b«ti^iiibeSp  aod  the  avenge 
te  nidi  ii  9tf^  Takeii  at  90*6  mtfaes  ik 
cs  S74J  cubic  iDcbes,  of  irhich  y^^  is  29*1, 
gjrac  : :  5  cubic  inches^  of  which  ^^  b  29' jj,  Ik 
of  ite  Mmm  h  knovn  front  seveml  iDsaibeil  a- 
(dbkk  lMj<ietti  ^ar^  coMdcnUj  amongst  tbeinselves)^  Is 
bi  m^'^  ^"6  iadi^t  so  tte  eqiotioa  vMl  tbe  cuhit  cubed  is  ocOMi- 
l:^  Tbe  aabits  of  i|  umI  2$  incbes  would  §m 
■Its. 
In  aB  probability  any  cabits  oiber  thm.  the  myml  cubit  would  be 
b^  some  name  or  epithet  m  ibe  inscriptions,  Tbe 
^^-  wliMt  -.^r  it  occursj  is  pfesmtiably  tbat  of  about  loi 
:  s  Li  >und  as  an  architectural  unit  on  the  eaffet 
;  of  Ae  time  c£  Seii^m,  at  M^ftm^S  and  at  AbOsir,|| 
add  die  aim  r-  *  ia  tbe  determiiiatm  of  the  words  alj  V^  t 
meaning  **  measured  lengthy  bceadth^*^  in  the  ioscription  of  UrUf  of 
the  Vlth  dynasty,  where  a  barge  of  60  by  30  cubits  is  mentioned. 
In  the  quarry  of  Hammamit  the  sizes  of  blocks  are  recorded  in 
cubits. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  in  cursive  hieroglyphs,  is 
edited   by   M.  Naville,   give  an  interesting  example  of  the  cubh 


notation  in  the  chapter  108,  L  i,  2 :  namely,  ^"^  ywt-  /f^  ,  («»• 


•   Weights  and  Measures.  t  Flinders  Petrie,  /.r. 

J  That  the  henu  was  intended  to  be  ^  of  the  cubit  cubed  can  hanfljr  ^ 
ftdmitted :  I,  the  equation  goes  against  the  working  equations  of  tbe  RluMi 
Pftpyms,  which  are  no  rough  approximations,  but  (in  practice  at  least)  aie  tk 
bases  of  minute  calculations  down  to  fractions  of  the  ^^^;  2,  it  leads  to  a 
hiHM  of  only  27*3  to  27*8  cubic  inches,  and  is  therefore  apparently  iiuccafite ; 
3,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  the  texts  for  such  a  relation  with  the  cubed  cubit 

§  Petrie,  Medum,  pi.  VIII. 

I  L.D.,  II,  7,  tomb  of  Amten. 
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firmed  by  a  fragment  of  another  copy  ^f^^  \  which  can 

)>(i6bii&  1 1 1 1     I    / 
only  be  translated  "  \  of  the  cubit  of  7  palms."    This  seems  to 

indicate,  (i)  that  the  Egyptians  really  recognised  a  cubit  other  than 

that  of  7  palms,  (2)  that  they  occasionally  wrote  "i  cubit"  instead 

of  "  3  palms  2  fingers."     Once  also  in  the  Rhind  Papyrus  (No.  46) 

we  find  3^  (cubits  )  where  the  unit  is  not  written. 

Inscriptions  of  every  period  might  be  quoted  to  show  that,  for 
architectural  purposes,  the  only  recorded  unit  of  linear  measurement 
was  the  cubit  ^^  ,  r» fl  without  special  multiples.    Amten,  in  the 

I  Vth  dynasty,  tells  of  a  house  200  cubits  x  200  cubits.  In  the  plan 
of  the  grave  of  Rameses  IV  (XXth  dynasty,  Br.  Thes,^  p.  1441)  the 

entries  are  all        ^  nfin  135  cubits  2  palms  down  to  '\'\' 

-     /liiiii    I  I      ''^  ^  'II 

I  cubit  3  palms  2  fingers,  and  the  like.  So  also  the  dimensions 
of  the  temple  of  Edfu  are  all  in  cubits,  palms,  and  fingers. 

The  khet.  The  main  land  measure  was  the  ^^T^  khet  which  is 
shown  by  its  relation  to  the  apovpa  to  be  100  cubits  in  length.  It 
occurs  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead:  in  Chapter  108,  1.  i,  2,  of  the 
Turin  text,  the  mount  of  Bekhat  is  said  to  be  370  khet  "^^  in 
length  and  140  cubits  *^**^  in  breadth.  (The  variants  in  M.  Naville's 
edition  give  for  the  length!  (i)  ^^  ^^^wv^ffi  iiinn  "J  of  a  cubit 

of  7  palms"  {see  above),  (2)  "4  cubits  4  palms  and  2  fingers," 
(3)  "300  cubits,"  each  with  breadth  of  200  or  300  cubits.)  In 
Chapter  149  //  the  Turin  text  describes  a  mountain  300  '^p^  long 
and  the  same  broad.     The  earlier  variants  for  this  are  300  ^^ 

or  ^^  for  the  length,  and  10      11^,   10  or  10  0  vS 

fl  fl  o    I  i<ir>jr 

ater  (!)  for  the  width. 

At  Edfu  and  at  Denderah  (Brugsch,  Wtb.^  SuppL^  p.  963)  the 

^^  as  the  side  of  the  apovpa  appears  also  as  ^;^^^,  JJ^^^©, 

^^^^  ^ — ^  A  ©  >  ^  word  of  which  the  true  form  is  given  by  a  stela  ot 

the  time  of  Thothmes  I,  at  Kum  el  Ahmar,  opposite  El  Kab.    A 

certoin  Tehuti  says  there  (1  ^  (1  ^g,  ^  ^^Tli^fl^ 
^v  2^2!^  O ^  X        "I  have  cleared  a  road  for  my  offerings, 
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of  21  khet^^*  The  tomb  in  which  the  stela  is  engrayed  is  a  long 
distance  behind  the  ancient  town,  which  itself  lies  on  level  desert, 
so  that  this  road  of  about  1,200  yards  or  i  kilometre  was  a  very 
suitable  encouragement  to  visitors. 

The  name  "^^  ^**^^  j\ ^  ^  J(,  determmed  by   (g^,  evidently 

means  something  like  "  a  reel  of  cord,"  the  measuring  line  of 
100  cubits  being  no  doubt  wound  round  a  stick  or  reel  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  text  recording  simply  linear  measurement  giia 
fractions  or  special  multiples  of  the  '^^. 

TAe  schoenus.  As  an  itinerary  measure  for  very  long  distances 
there  is  the  (1  <^>  ater^  which  apparently  corresponds  to  the  wy^vm 
of  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  authors  (who  value  it  at  60,  40, 32, 
or  30  stades).  On  a  stela  of  Amenhotep  III  from  Semneh,  the 
distance  between  two  garrisons  in  Ethiopia,     11  ^^  |     (near 

Dakkeh)  and  ^-f  i|_;^  (f.  ;^g)  is  given  as  (|^^    , 

3=^  P  lo^^nrlii  "52  ater  of  sailing."!  Rameses  III  1 
at  Medinet  Habu  states  that  "  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy  continued  1 
from     I  n     to  the  city  (?)  of  Rameses  III  which  is  on  the  hill 

of ,  making  (I  ^A^A/^A       — —  ««8  a/^r."     In  the  pictureof 

the  fields  of  Hotep,  Chapter  no  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  the 
Ani  Papyrus  gives  the  length  of  the  '^'''^^  T  ^wl  ^  ^"  ^^^^' 


(1  ^ ,  while  the  Turin  text  gives  1,000  aters  (]  o^ 


I 

In  a  papyrus  of  the  Louvre  (Pierret,  Insc.  du  Louvte,  I,  pp.  104 
and  107)  we  have  the  forms  (1  ^  ^CZZD,  \  V^~^' 
the  last  leading  to  the  Ptolemaic  (1  <:r:>  ^ ,   ^^,  <::^>  ^  /\  at. 

*  Proceedings^  X,  plate  opposite  p.  74,  bottom  line.  My  extract  is  taken 
from  an  excellent  copy  made  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  1887  :  most  of  the  readings  were 
incorporated  in  the  published  copy,  /.r.,  but  some  seem  to  have  been  omitted 
from  the  plate. 

t  Birch,  On  an  Historical  Tablet  of  Rameses  II,  in  Archaologidy  VoL  XXXIV 
P-  389. 
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The  connection  with  the  ^x 0*1/0^  is  furnished  by  the  name 
^cij^ejrii^oii/av  given  to  the  country  between  Syene  and  the  island 
of  Takompso :  the  inscriptions  of  Philse  and   Dakkeh   record  the 

lenewed    grant    of    the    12    ar   0<z^>  ^       to    Is  is    of    Philae, 

stating  that  from  Syene  to  Takompso  it  measures  12  ar  on  the 
east  and  12  ar  on  the  west,  in  all  24  ar,  Strabo  and  others 
state  that  the .  schoenus  varied  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  and  it 
is   interesting  to  note  that  one  of  these  inscriptions  specifies   the 

nfieasure  in  question  as  the  ar  ^^^  <^  ^  A  **  of  I  sis/*  that  Is  no 

doubt  the  local  telwenus  of  Philse,  which  if  Takompso  is  placed  at 
Maharraka,  would  be  no  less  than  8^  miles  or  over  70  stadia.* 

A  very  interesting  inscription  published  by  Brugsch  from  the 
temple  of  Edfu,  raises  hopes  (that  are  hardly  realised)  by  giving  an 
estimate  of  the  length,   breadth,  and  area  of  the  Egyptian  Nile 

valley  ^ — i  g  :   the  first,  from  Elephantine,  is  106  aur  ((1  %^ 

<3)  7K  ci  I]  ^  A       ,  **  in  level  land  from  the  western  barrier 

-^  I  \»Q  d<=>-*      nil 

of  Kemt  to  the  eastern  barrier  likewise  is   14  a?«r,"  ^T^  £SS.5^ 
n  ** comprismg  (?)  270  j^  amras     (  =  27,000,000  a/^rrtj).t 

Now  14  X  106  =  1484,  so  here  we  may  have  an  equation  between 
27,ooo,otjo  arnra9  and  1484  afer  squared^  giving  about  18,200 
aruras  to  the  square  aUr;  the  amra  contained  10,000  square  cubits, 
so  that  the  aitr  squared  would  have  contained  182,000,000  square 
cubits,  and  the  ater  of  Edfu  would  thus  be  14,000  cubits  =  4*2  miles, 
about  40  stadia.  J  According  to  this,  the  Egyptians  reckoned  Egypt 
as  an  area  extending  4V2  x  106  =  445  miles  from  south  to  nortli, 
and  (on  an  average  (?))  59  miles  between  the  barrier  hills.  My  inter 
p Fetation,  however,  is  merely  a  tentative  one.  The  Edfu  text  is 
Intended  to  display  the  extent  of  country  below  Elephantine  that 

•  The  above  eiamplei^  arc  mostly  taken  fifom  Bmgsch's  two  Dictionaries  and 
ti§^Tm^hischt  Insikrifitn :  for  Takompso,  j<r^  the  DUi^  G^g'-t  p*  84 1,  and  for  the 
^easnrexnenti  Baedeker's  Upper  Egypt t  p.  jcnd, 

f  Th€saurtiSr  p.  604-  5^  =  100,000  is  the  highest  power  of  10  used  in 
H^'ptiJLn  arithmetic. 

X  A^uming  that  the  *'  royal  cubit ''  forms  the  basii  of  the  field  measures^ 
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was  irrigated  by  the  Nile :  the  measures  in  ater  are  probably  not 
intended  to  represent  the  actual  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  but 
are  rough  average  estimates  from  which  to  judge  the  area.  From 
the  round  numbers  of  ater,  the  area  is  deduced  likewise  in  round 
numbers  of  ^^  (100,000)  of  aruras.  This  is  the  only  explana- 
tion I  can  offer  until  further  evidence  is  found ;  the  priests  seem 
to  have  over-estimated  the  area  of  the  Egyptian  Nile  valley  era 
when  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  for  27,000,000  arouras  mean 
about  73,918  square  kilometres  or  28,430  square  miles,  while 
Schweinfurth,  who  gives  the  length  of  Egypt  proper  as  550  mila, 
makes  the  cultivable  area  only  1 1,342  square  miles :  *  this,  it  may 
b  J  observed,  implies  an  average  breadth  of  only  20  miles  :  eitaggeia- 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  college  of  native  priests,  anxious  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  the  Nile,  may  be  excused,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  statements  do  not  increase  our  respect  for  Graco- 
Egyptian  geographical  science. 

Section  II.— Measures  of  Area. 

The  areas  of  fields  and  countries  were  reckoned  in  squares 
of  the  k/iety  100  royal  cubits :  such  a  square  was  called  in 
Egyptian  set  and  in  Greek  amra,  and  it  was  considered  to  be 
composed  of  100  strips,  each  one  cubit  in  breadth.  The  half 
arura  was  named  remen,  being  the  square  of  100  of  the  linear 
remen  of  5  palms  in  length.  The  square  cubit,  used  in 
measuring  small  areas,  is  very  rarely  found. 

Superficial  field  measure.  The  Rhind  Papyrus  includes  a  pago^ 
devoted  to  the  art  of  reckoning  field  areas.  The  only  measure  of 
length  used  in  this  section  is  the  s.:?-^  khef^  which,  in  the  i»lund, 
seems  to  be  written  ^^^^^^T^  (No.  52, 1.  12).  The  notation  of  the 
square  measures  is  : — 

I  (I  I,  etc.)  =  10  square  v^-t^. 

^  (  •=»  ,  etc.,  to  9)  =  I      „ 

X  (hieratic)  =  4      ^ 

i  (hieratic)  =  ^      » 

*  Baedeker,  Lower  E^pt^  1st  edition,  p.  30. 
t  PI.  XVII  with  No.  4S  on  pi.  XVI. 
4[0 
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•71  *  (hieratic)  =  -^  =  —  square  s^-t*-. 
^  *  100      10 

V^(V,etc.,toio)=-i-     „        „ 

/y  J   ^  (hieratic)         =  .1-     „        „ 
'     ■  200 

The  names  of  the  ^  and  yj^  are  denoted  by  one  sign  (=  ^ o) 

in  hieratic,  but  the  comparative  table  given  below  shows  that  ^  is 

^'^^  at  Edfu,  whereas  y^  is  ^^**^  "  cubit  of  land,"  in  a  Ramesside 

Papyrus,  and  is  therefore  to  be  written  /» fl  "  cubit."    The  hieratic 

for        n  admits  of  many  transcriptions. 

The  czzi  (for  the  square  ^.^-y^)  is  ^^=5»  in  the  hieratic :  the  tran- 
scription is  obtained  thus : — In  No.  50  of  the  Rhind  Papyrus,  where 
the  area  of  a  circular  field  with  a  diameter  9  ^^-t*-  is  obtained  by 
squaring  |  of  the  diameter,  the  result  of  the  multiplication  is  given 
as  8  X  8  or^  =  6  ^^^5^ :  but  in  some  cases  one  of  the  factors  is 
first  multiplied  by  100  (producing  ^-p^  instead  of  square  s^-t^-),  and 
in  the  final  result  the  thousands  are  entered  as  units,  while  the 
hundreds  are  phiced  under  the  curved  line  ^^=5».  In  a  previous 
volume  (XII,  pp.  85-87)  I  have  pointed  out  a  measure  of  area  ^y^ 
(apparentiy  with  rounded  ends)  having  a  lo-multiple  J  "  a  thousand  "  ; 
these  measures  ^~^    and  \  must  thus  be  hieroglyphic  equivalents 

for  the  ^^7^  and  the  |  (=  1,000  ^ fl,  10  ^^7^)  of  the  Rhind 

Papyrus ;  only  instead  of  c=>    I  prefer  to  use  cd,  which  has  still 
better  authority.     The  remaining  signs  cannot  yet  be  transcribed. 

It  is  clear  that  this  complicated  notation  is  rather  clumsily  made 
up  from  several  units,  namely:  (i)  the  czDor  square  nc»-»>- ;   (2)  the 

r^ fl,  of  which  1,000  make  the  J,  or  "thousand,"  and  100  the 

tziD ;  (3)  the  /.f-^a,  comprising  50  of  the  r^^^y  and  equal  to  \  of 
the  CZD ,  and  ^V  o^  the  \ . 

*  The  two  passages  (No.  54)  in  which  this  occurs  are  so  much  blundered, 
that  one  suspects  it  to  be  simply  a  scribe's  error  for  p  :  it  exactly  resembles 
the  numeral  (100  "  3°»"  ^^^   ^"fl      actually  occurs  in  No^  55. 

t   /  is  the  usual  sign  for  i,  and  probably  is  incorrectly  substituted  for  / 
by  the  careless  scribe,  just  as  he  seems  to  have  written  the  familiar  30  for 

n  ' 
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The  last  shows  that  the  T  and  tz3  vresre  already  in  usct  and  j 
as  the  C3  in  this  text  has  stiaight  ends,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  ] 
identify  it  with  the  large  ^^,  €^z^  of  the  other  examples  in  which 
^"~^^, »  ■■  '  is  the  sole  unit.     It  will  eventually  become  clear  iKxt 

the  j^ »  fH^   ^  ^^  ^^^^  name  of  the  knd-measure  ^ ,  vtiidi  I 

in  the  unsettled  orthography  of  the  period  could  be  laseitadc^ 
omitted  at  pleasure.  m 

Thus  in  four  of  the  above  instances  the  system  was  that  of  Ihel 
r-^— 1  without  a  special  multiple,  in  a  fifth  it  is  doubtful,  as  the 
number  of  r-*— 1  does  not  reach  lo^  but  ia  the  sixih  the  lo^dti^ 
i  is  admitted 

At  Asyat,  Tomb  I  (Xllth  dynasty)  I,  313  ff,  there  is  a  total  gift 

Here  the  determinative  is  replaces  the  «=  of  the  early  inscription, 
and  the  cz=5  has  rounded  instead  of  straight  ends. 

At  El  Kab  in  the  tomb  of  Sebek-nekht  (Xlllth  dynasty,  LD^ 

III   i^^Wehave    5    ®    t^=  1111111111 ^^S^ 

111,  13^)  we  have    -^_^;g^  ,    fffffff!!!^^    *  ^  '"^ 

T  ^av^  ^^  ^  '  L   "lands,  low-lying,  20  'thousands,' that 

which  is  on  the  high  ground  120  of  '  thousand  of  land,'  total  U®*" 


A   Kahun  papyrus  (XII-XIII   dynasty)  uses  the  I  (=i)  ^ 
I   and    the  .-r-^:  like  the  Rhind,   for  8^.  ^i    >^  uses  the 
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coirect  fonn  _^^  **,,■•*    As  an  example  of  the  Rhind  notation 
we  may  take  from  Ho.  55  the  "  duplication." 


In  the  notation  of  the  New  Kingdom  the  T  disappears,  and  the- 
name  ^,  -^  is  revived  for  the  cza.  In  a  Berlin  papyrus 
we  have  entries  such  as-^ ^^^  and  %  8  fe  1  ~^1  ^!}^^ 


^    ^^n^=!=,t  *-^->  70  i  i  T^V>    ^^  corresponding  to  the 

•        1*1  «"rri-» 


Rhind  ^^.Ul     "^  ,,  also  ^-  ,  is  to  be  read  sety  sefety  and  it  is  the 

same  as  the  ^^  sa/a  (for  i^/)  of  the  Edfu  texts,  which  is  the 

square  ^"^^^  just  as  the  cza  of  the  Rhind  Papyrus  is  the  square 
-^'  In  some  late  texts  for  ^  Joj^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  1  Kfe 
and  in  the  new  "Rosetta"  text  of  the  Naucratis  tablet  ^^^  ^^ 

1^8        corresponds  to  the  Greek  apovpa.    The  apovpa  was  a 

square  of  loo  cubits,  and  contained  loo  9n;x£(9  or  cubits  of  land, 
i.e. J  cubit-strips  (of  loo  cubits  length)  taken  down  the  width  of 

the  apovpa.  Thus  the  ancient  notation  of  the  ""^  containing 
ICO  „i^^  "cubits"  or  ^^f***^"^**)  "cubits  of  land,"  is  fully 
explained. 

The  essential  identity  of  the  system  of  land  measurement 
throughout  Egyptian  history  doWn  to  the  end  of  the  Greek  period, 
will  be  made  still  clearer  by  the  following  table.     Only  it  will  be 

observed  that  the  ][  was  abandoned  at  the  beginning  of  the  New 

Kingdom,  and  the  ^^   is  replaced  at  Edfu  by  an  extension  of  the 

*  See  the  Table  for  the  Kahon  series.  t  A.Z.,  1879,  P*  75* 
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'  ifinskm  of  the  i.peivpa  to  ^.    Tbe  Greeks  earned  thh  a  point 
'  to  ^  denng  the  Roman  period*    For  the  demotic  £K>tacioa^ 
compare  Etsenlotir,  p.  341  of  the  pr^ent  volume,  t 

•  Tcwem  Bedin,  P.   158^  ^€».  ^T  VI,  p.  ri, 

^  Book  GU%ed  to  qntvte  tlik  pftpeft  I  cumot  pass  over  the  hostile  remarks  ^ 
p^  J43,  As  10  ibm  Kahim  pttfTri,  T  hope  to  publish  them  soon  ijv  exUm^: 
w^ile^  if  the  Frofe»OT  wtU  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  story  of  SaDehat,  LD, 
VI,  104,  L  tij,  be  wiU  sec  the  lies  y  (in  the  woid  ^J^  **  buU  ")  lesmblinj  a 
g^wfi*^  pcants  the  \S  of  tlie  Ebeis  OLTtoiiche.  What  is  more  distressing  iii  thiu 
the  rwiiJiOi  rfiodd  Imxe  thai|^ht  It  tkeecssary  to  defend  \m  *^pdonry"tpkm 
mj  '^pdensioM,"  And  to  ctU  attention  la  U  more  thmi  once*  This  "yaatisj'* 
«hkh  m  so  highlf  «shied  k^  on  pw  597  of  vdk  ziiii  shown  ta  lie  in  the  cantpsniiB 
of  certMii  sfmbols  in  the  Ebet^  p«pynts  with  those  of  the  JUki  m  the  BlM 
tf  ajihemaika]  Fspgrtfia^  It  vottld  haxe  been  an  unparalleled  feat  in  the  jmn&h  of 
dectpbernuxit  if  a  Ptofe^or^  who  sj^ni  so  niiEDy  ycai^  In  preptuiDg  ao  edition  of 
the  fthmd  Mathematical  Papyrus,  bad  failed  to  see  ^  resenbtance  beLvecu  tk 
lymbols  of  meais^reinciit  contained  in  it  and  the  td^nti^a/  symbols  in  the  mapii- 
ceot  Ebers  papyrus^  the  pablicaiioQ  of  which  took  place  while  h^  ^tu  in  tk 
midst  of  these  studies,  and  caused  such  a  sensation  in  the  vrorld  of  Eg}'[4  jl'i^ 

1  dad  not  notice  hh  printed  retoafk  on  the  subject,  otherwise  t  might  ceniin]) 
have  mentioned  it  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  This  little  ^'ewe  lamb'^ofihe 
PiofessoT  is,  bowrcver,  so  mlnnte  that  no  ooe  bnt  himself  could  have  detected  it& 
presence  m  the  alien  Ibid.  My  ots^ect  in  writing  on  the  Metrology  of  the  Ebcti 
^tt|iyti»  «a&  to  eseplain  the  whole  sjstem  :  Eisenkthf^s  remarks  shovr  how  Otlk  he 
udn^tDds  the  metiotogy  which  he  b  supposed  to  ha\'e  studied  so  lofig^hil 
which  he  must  have  almost  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  other  occupations.  If  any 
scholar  had  addressed  himself  for  a  month  or  so  to  the  serious  study  of  the  texts, 
he  might  surely  have  explained  almost  the  whole  system  of  E^ptian  metrology, 
which  has  so  long  stood  in  need  of  interpretation :  when  once  the  grammar  and 
writing  is  understood,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  consists  in  njerely  potting 

2  and  2  together  in  simple  arithmetic  I  am  as  much  astounded  at  the  subject 
having  been  left  so  long  in  obscurity,  as  at  the  Professor's  insisting  upon  his  daim 
to  priority  in  a  mere  comparison  of  forms,  which  was  perfectly  obvious  and  might 
or  might  not  mean  something.  He  was  not  and  is  not  aware  that  there  were 
double  and  quadruple  /i^J^i  having  the  same  series  of  symbols  (and  beshal^Vi  is  still  his 
reading  for  hekt)^  although  they  occur  so  conspicuously  in  the  Rbind  Papyrus. 
Professor  Eisenlohr*s  labours  have  undoubtedly  thrown  much  light  on  Egyptian 
metrology  and  arithmetic:  if  some  remark  of  mine  as  to  improving  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Rhind  Papyrus  (of  which  his  edition  was  excellent  for  the  time, 
1877)  hurt  his  feelings,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  I  b^  to  assure  him  that  it  was  quite 
unintentional. 

I  hope  that  this  defence  will  not  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  Professor 
from  criticising  the  present  paper,  for  I  am  sure  that  if  his  interest  in  metrology 
should  revive,  the  result  would  be  a  gain  to  science.  Th^  subject  is  in  fact  still 
capable  of  ahnost  daily  development 
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In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  on  the  point,  I  have 
assumed  the  cubit  in  question  to  be  the  royal  cubit  of  about  20*6 
inches,  and  have  thence  calculated  the  areas  in  metres.  All  that 
follow  the  subject  closely  will  agree  that  the  correctness  of  this 
assumption  is  almost  beyond  doubt. 

The  "  1000  of  land"  is  written  as  the  largest  unit  in  various  texts 
thus : — 

Dynasty  IW.    Amten,  L.D.  II  7.    |'^^1(J'^) 
Dynasty  XII.     Asyftt  tomb  I,  1.  313  ff-     i'^^I(llTT) 
Dynasty  XII-XIII.    KahOn  Papyrus  ^  |  ^  j^  I  (l  T^^)- 
Dynasty  XIII.  El  Kab,  L.D.,  III,  136. 


(2)   for    high    numbers,  T  ,     or   with    numeral 

only^^^. 

Dynasty  XVI.   Rhind  Math.  Pap.  "^  §  ^  ^  I- 

The  diagram  of  this  measure  would  be  j  j  iTi'^iTTTr'  '°  aruras  ; 
but  each  arura  being  subdivided  into  loo  cubits  of  land  makes  it 
also  "  1000  (cubits)  of  land  T  j'Tj",  i  n  ,  1 1  >     ^^  ^'OuW  comprise 

about  6|  English  acres,  and  that  area  of  rich  Egyptian  soil  would 
be  a  valuable  possession. 

The  unit  seems  to  have  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Kingdom,  but  the  name  was  preserved  in  the  T  |^^  ^*farm  " 
of  the  papyri  of  the  XlXth — XXth  dynasties ;  just  as  upovpai  lived 
on  to  "Byzantine"  times*  in  the  sense  of  "fields." 

The  arura  set  when  it  occurs  as  the  largest  unit  is  written  thus : — 
Dynasty  IV.   Amten.  L.D.  II,   3  and  6  | '^   ^   ^S"> 

above). 

*  Revillout,  in  this  volume,  p.  6$, 
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A.    Mr.  TKo^  tm^ 


far  the 


[  c€  t^  Ims  hat  bem  j 
;m  pnmlld  to  the  ■— ■,  /— sj 

IL  Boiil^ffitG  "^J^ 
XX  H«m  FS^JTfm  ^     and  "^  So^" 

/>pnMsfrXXVL  Loaneateh  flS'^^(n)  in  a  fonnal  lecofd 


Ditto  , 

archaistk  inscription. 

Ptolemy  V.  Naucratis  Stela  ^^T^^. ''g^S 

Ptolemy  XI  Alexander  I,  Edfli  Temple  (^§  "^j^^  , 
9^^  ,  or  nomerals  only. 

The  name  is  sef,  usually  written  — ^,  in  which  the  sign  of  land 
is  combined  with  the  measuring  rope.     I  cannot  explain  why  the 


jackal  appears  in 


\>   I 


sa/a  is  probably 


•  There  can  be  no  doabt  of  tlic  correctness  in  the  main  of  Prof.  Bnigsch's 
restoration  here.  The  use  of  the  ^m  and  t^  in  this  fine  inscription  is  t  lii^ 
connecting  the  old  style  with  the  new. 

t  No.  VIII,  L  7,  in  Mr.  Petrie's  Medum,  PL  XXXIV. 

t  Lefebure,  tombean  de  Seti  I,  PL  XV,  XVL 
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only  a  false  hasse-efiogm  spelling  of  sei^  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
7"^'  ^^^      '^  §  %  means  "land,"  or  ** fields;'^  it  is  not  a 


1 


part  of  the  name,  but  is  usually  specified  before  the  field  measure 
for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

The  divisions  are  binary,  i,  \^  ^,  after  which  the  ^ 0  or  "^"^ 

becomes  the  unit,  but  the  Edfu  text  substitutes  for  the  last  a 
continuation  of  the  binary  divisions  down  to  ^j.  In  discussing  the 
hnear  field  measures,   I  shall  show  that  these  divisions  were^  in 

practice,  taken  right  across  the  amra  ,  but  the  names  are  some- 

times more  easily  explained  by  other  diagrams. 

The  sign  ^r-.^  remen^  ^*^  at  Edfu,  for  the  half  arura  is  remark- 
able. We  must  connect  it  with  the  ..^^-^  remtn^  *^  upper  arm  (?)  "  of 
the  cubit  rods,  this  being  of  5  paJms,  while  the  royal  cubit  is  7  palms, 
so  that  sq.  ^,-^a:  sq.  /^.^J ; ;  25  149,  practically  ^:i.      While  the 


arura  was  a 


square  of  100  cubits  IF      [,  the  remtn  was  a  square 


>eo  .--^^Jii 


of  roo 


[^^]    treated  as  a  rectangle  forming  half  (50  cubits 

5-^ 


la 


length)  of  the  arura  \  ^ 


The  presence  of  the  sign 


there- 


fore  increases  the  probability  of  the  basal  cubit  being  the  royal 
cubit  of  20*6  inches ;  an  alhed  sign  ^  ^  appears  on  the  rods  at 
I  of  the  short  cubit ;  but  (|)^  or  |  is  too  far  from  \  to  cause  any 
uneasiness  on  that  head. 

The  ;J,  named  g  [I      hesep  at  Edfu,  in  hieratic  is  represented  by 
X ,  the  usual  sjrmbol  for  |.     The  diagram  would  be   p^H  for  the 

Ht  divided  into  four  hts^.  The  sign  ^  for  ^  arura^  ^^  ^*  Edfu, 
indicates  the  half  of  some  measure,  superficial  or  linear,  probably 


f^ 


\ 


the  superficial  hesep^  so  that  the  htsep  would  be  &.  ^ 


Linmr  field  measures*     In  a  tomb  at  An!  be  (L.D,,  III,  229  r, 


•  These  Hnear  Tneasures  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  measures  of 
area  from  which  they  are  derived,  that  to  graup  them  with  the  latter  needs  no 
apolog>% 

4»7 


is  teprcscpted  by  nou^ ,, 

eadi^aoebctwQai 

in  vliklite 

^££,ioimits.  AJtboQ^ 

withcHit  doubt  tite 

that  EDdiog 


i  tfae  side  of  the  orvrt: 

too  precisely tbe 

t  cf  die  ^^  m  Iml- 

«C  ttetectangM  of  aici 

L  Ae  «de  of  die  ojvrit,  so 

from  the  lineUt 


For  die  Rbiod  P^pTms  (PL  XVll,  Nos.  55,  54)  in  which  the  use 
of  these  liziezr  SBbdrris^oiis  of  die  ^^  is  very  scanty,  we  can  draw 
the  following  diagnm  of  the  •frfm  as  the  type  used  in  practice.  No 
docbt  the  Side,  like  the  square  itself,  should  be  further  subdivided 
to  i,  and  the  subdhi<ion  of  the  v^-^*-  into  100  cubit  lengths  is 
amply  vouched  for  by  calculations  in  which  the  number  of  v^-^  oh 
tmi  stdf  amij  is  first  multiplied  by  100. 

derived  lixMor 


original  superficial  measures 


/r-^  X 


\ 


(or  100  ^,^_/l) 
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For  Edfu  we  might  construct  a  similar  diagram  showing     1  cubit 
the  divisions,  linear  and  superficial,  down  to  ^.    Instances 
of  their  use  are  extremely  plentiful :  I  need  only  give  the 
names — 


the  arura   and 


In  the  Edfu  system  the  sef  would  be  theoretically 
by  quartering  the  >4tfj^,  making  16  \\y^    su,  and  of  the 

I  V  "r  ^^^  ^^  ^^  named  ""^^^  rema,  meaning 
perhaps  "  the  new  fraction."  I-,ater  still  in  a  Greek  docu- 
ment the  quartered  quarter  is  again  quartered,  reaching 
the  -^  of  the  arura. 

The  "cubit  of  land"  meA,  meh-fa,  is  written  : 

I}ynasfy  XVI.    Rhind  Math.  Pap.  ^  I  i=  J,   J-     « 
Dynasty  XIX,     Berlin  Pap.  *^;  i  =  /=:.  | 

In  the  Greek  papyri  it  is  simply  7rijxv9  (explained  in  1828  [f 

by  Amadeo  Peyron),  in  the  demotic  ^/.f^^la^^  meA  a  fen,  i 

"cubit  of  land." *    Its  type  form  is  i  x  100  =  100  square  J 
cubits,  its  half  being  50  square  cubits.      It  was  probably 

lO 

also  treated  as  the  square  of  10  cubits  2  L  but  for  this 
we  have  no  definite  evidence. 

The  apoupa  being  made  up  of  100  of  these  cubit  strips, 
the  /-r-^  contained  50,  the  x  25,  and  the  ^  12^.  No 
lower  subdivision  than  the  ^  cubit  was  recognised,!  so  that 
the  binary  subdivision  of  the  arura  could  not  be  carried 
further  than  ^,  except  by  abandoning  the  cubit  system  as 
was  done  at  Edfu  and  by  the  later  Greeks. 

T^  square  cubit.  Areas  not  being  field  measures 
are  usually  denoted  by  two  linear  dimensions,  or  by  the 
diameter  in  the  case  of  a  circular  space.  At  Hammamat 
the  well  known  inscription  of  Henu,  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Sankhkara  (Xlth  dynasty)  records  among  other  things 

Diagnun 
of  the  cubit 
♦  Revillout,  in  this  volume,  pp.  66  and  237,  note  35.  *>*"  ^<*- 

t  !.«.,  in  land  measuring  [but  see  "  Kahun"  in  the  table  with  J]. 
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mA  oa  the  desert  foad.    Hena 


B»   . 


another  in 


fllw^vfoolfjc^Q:? 


of  10  oibtEs: 
ID  bawe  discovered 
to  K  to  cubits  and  liiZl  ^ 
m  fonner  tuocs  < 
two  dimensions 
Em  ttne  tliere  is  otily  one  numenl 
m  dbe  fiisr  ilirec  cases  axe  measufa  d 

fCilHtf  so  obtaiiuiig  an  ascending  sefies;  | 
•*  cubin^  tlie  second  ao,  the  ihiid  30,  aiil 


the  fomdb  iool    Tims « 


vlA  or 


ibb/  Mi, 


the  sqoize  cubit,  vxxikl  be  tbe  ancient  form  of  the  demode 
^  A^  «^  ««il  kktt^  whkh  Professor  Rerilloat  long  ago  recognised 
in  tbe  papvri,  and  has  mendoned  again  on  p.  66  of  this  vc^me. 

Tbe  square  cubit  was  too  insignificant  to  be  utilised  in  field 
measures,  and  there  was  little  ri^  of  confusing  it  with  die  linear 
ioo<ubit  kJkt£j  or  with  the  ''cubit  of  land,"  despite  similarities  of 
name. 


*  L.D.,  11,  150  «,  Gol^uscbeff,  Smmummmi,  PL  XVI.  IL  12,  13. 
t  L.D.,  II,  149/  Goicmschefi,  PI  XIV. 


t  This  v7^  H ,  hoverer,  might  be  some  other  measure  such  as  a  square  of 
two  cabits,  12  of  which  would  be  48  square  cubits ;  or  instead  of      u    1 


we  might  peihaps  read 
excessive. 


nil 


la  wells,"  only  the  number  12  seems 
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The  principal  measure  wsls  the  /le^t  (equal  to  ^'^  of  the 
cubit  cubed),  on  which  a  most  elaborate  system  of  multiples 
and  subdivisions  was  built.  For  com  the  kAar,  "sack/*  of 
20  kik£  was  superseded  at  or  before  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  by 
the  -f^  *'sack**  of  16  /i^ki,  called  by  the  Greeks  medimnus. 
The  medimnus,  probably  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  was 
halved  to  form  the  artabe,  which  was  thenceforth  the  principal 
corn  measure  in  Egj^pt,  For  liquids  and  solids  alike,  the 
heuH,  x^  of  the  hekt^  was  commonly  used*  Many  other 
measures  existed. 

a.  The  kkmr. 

This  measure,  hitherto  unnoticed,  is  likely  to  prove  an  important 
one.     The  word  first*  appears  in  the  Westcar  Papyrus  XII,  4,  as 

**^^  ^^^  <^r>  f^  J »  and  in  the  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyms  several 
times  on  PI  XV,  XVI,  (namely,  No*  41,3;  No.  43, 3, 4  ;  No.  44,  3)  as 
^*^  ^^  <c^>  ^  it*  I  (plural) :  the  last-named  document  makes 
it  \  of  the  cubit  cubed,  which  at  2o'6  inches  to  the  cubit  would  give 
5827^88  cubic  inches  or  about  21  gallons  (aj  bushels,  97  litres)  as  the 
modern  equivalent  of  the  khar:  the  determinative  would  imply 
that  it  was  sometimes  made  of  hide,  and  therefore  sack-shaped. 
In  the  Westcar  Papyrus  XI,  r,  Ra-user  offers  the  disguised  deities 
in  return  for  their  good  services  /O  |  "  one  (measure)  of  com*"! 
"  let  me  give  this  one  (measure)  of  corn  to  your  baggage  carrier," 
and  in  the  sequel  we  find  this  measure  of  com  once  specified  as  a 
khar^  as  follows ;  the  gods  having  put  some  magical  instruments 
**into  the  measure  of  corn,'^  request  Ra-user  to  keep  it  for  them 
until  they  come  northward  again :  afterwards,  a  servant  is  sent  to 
take  some  of  the  com,  but  on  opening  the  door  of  the  sealed 

^  *  The  ^^  [J^  I  AsyCit  Tomb  I  I.  293,  "  caldron  (?),"  must  not  be  con- 
fi]^  with  the  khar;  (f.  Le  Page  Renouf,  /V^,,  VII,  p,  I02,  104^  for  the  reading  : 
(for  the  [y\  fish,  see  Mr.  Petrie*s  Midum^  PL  XII,  and  p.  3S,  in  which  cer. 
taiuty  is  at  length  arrived  at). 

f  This  poup  must  be  carefuny  distinguished  from  jK[^|,  i*€.^  10  k^kt^  see 
below. 
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dumber  m  v-bkii  k  Be%  hears  mosk  and  dancing.  Her  miscrm 
then  conies  Into  the  room  and  hunts  abaut  without  dbcovering 
iAmoc  the  sound  comes  horn  until  she  puts  ''  her  forehead  to  the 
kkmr;^  then,  finding  that  the  music,  etc,  was  going  on  inside  It  nhe 
pais  it  tn  a  box,  etc,  etc  The  JkAar  is  thus  evidently  identica.1 
wbh  the  **conv  *^*i^  (measure)"  or  with  a  sack  or  other  teteptadt 
Gonlaming  it.  That  "  com.  one  **  should  denote  the  Hat,  show  §  the 
great  impoftance  of  die  latter  in  piactical  life.  The  detennioadif 
-f^  aeems  to  be  J^propriale  to  sado^  baskets^  etc 

I  find  no  tnce  of  this  measue  after  the  Middle  Kingdom :  tif 
latest  appeanuice  is  in  the  ralmlations  of  the  contents  of  gnuuoiei 
in  the  Rhind  Plpyros :  to  take  an  instance,  the  eiian^e  Na  44  m 
Fl.  XVI  is  aslfonows :— 


'n 


^/3 
L    I        III 

tp  [n]  nas  Sai(?)ait  (n  mtm)  fti-f  mt»  ns^mt,  (jan-f  mt:  ptihitf 
rfmSs?  *  '  , 

Chapter  (?)  of  reckoning  a  granary  sqoaie  (otto^  in*)  its  length  10^ 
its  breadth  10,  its  height  10 :  what  is  the  amount  that  is  put  into  it 
in  com  ? 

uah  m  mt  sp  mt,  ^pr  fer-f  m  §aa(?) :  uab  tp  m  §aa(?)sp  mt,  fepr 
br-f  m  ba- 

Count  (?)  10  ten  times,  it  becomes  100:  count  (?)  100  ten 
times,  it  becomes  1000. 


I   I   I 


ar  l}r-k  ks  n  l}a  m  tua-n-§aa(?),  bpr  fer-f  m  Jja  tua-n-§aa(?) :  rfe-^ 
pu  m  baru. 

*  These  three  words  are  superfluous  and  should  be  omitted. 
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Make  thou  the  half  of  1000,  i.e.y  500,  it  becomes  [by  addition] 
1500 :  that  is  its  amount  in  khar. 

nnnn  m  ^^ 

ar  ^r-k  r-t'aut  n  l}a  tua-n-§aa,  {jpr  \^r-i  m  sffeu  tua :  haat  pu  rf  m 
hqt  aft  (?) :  §s  [?]  bqt  sf  ^u  tua. 

Make  thou  ^^  of  1500,  it  becomes  75  :  that  is  the  amount  that 
is  put  into  it  in  quadruple  »  ekt  measures,  namely  75  hundreds  of 
kekt 

The  implied  measure  of  length  is  the  cubit :  this  is  the  general 
view,  and  is  proved,  e.g.^  by  No.  46,  where  cubits  are  specified,  it 
being  shown  that  a  bulk  of  25  hundreds  of  hekt  (^  of  75)  is  con- 
tained in  a  granary  of  10  cubits  x  10  cubits  x  3J  (=  J  of  10). 

In  order  to  find  the  contents,  the  scribe  has  first  multiplied 
together  the  three  dimensions,  thus  obtaining  a  result  in  cubic 
cubits :  the  next  step,  adding  the  half,  gave  the  contents  in  khar^ 
which  measure  was  therefore  §  of  the  cubed  cubit :  the  final  con- 
version into  quadruple  hekt  will  be  dealt  with  below. 

b.     The  hekt  (and  apt)  measures. 

In  this  section  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  elaborate 
system  of  the /O  . 

The  sign  /0>  the  groups  ^^^  and  \  /CD,  and  the  monogram 
^  in  the  inscriptions  all  denote  one  measure :  corresponding  to 
them  in  the  papyri  are  /CD,  >Q ,  \  ^0>  | /0>  but  early  hieratic 
offers  two  distinct  forms  of  | ,  one  of  them  being  undistinguishable 
from  |.  In  transcribing  from  the  papyri  I  have  preserved  these 
two  forms  as  [  /O  f /"O  ]  /CD  |  jiCD  in  order  to  give  the 
evidence  for  their  identity  more  fairly  :  this  |  in  fagt  was  adopted  into 
hieroglyphics ;  in  a  tomb  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  we  find 
jX.  for    -X ,  and  in  another  inscription    J-L  stands  for  the  double 
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hekt     The  word  hekt  seems  to  be  masculine,  cf,  \  (Rhind 

Math.  Pap.,  PI.  XX,  No.  69). 

The  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus  states  that  the  hekt  contained 
10  henu    f fD^V Oj  =  about   292  cubic  inches.     The  henu  as 

being  ^  of  the  hekt  might  have  been  expected  to  form  part  of  the 
,.0  series,  but  it  is  never  so  used,  and  appears  only  as  an  inde- 
pendent unit. 

The  above  signs  and  groups  generally  appear  as  headings  to 
long  series  of  multiples  and  fractions,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
clear  evidence  as  to  which  unit  or  units  in  the  series  they  represent 

I  have  several  times  been  led  to  think  that  the  hekt  ,^,  |  yO 
might  be  the  10  multiple  or  even  100  multiple  of  /CD-     There  are, 

however,  two  decisive  arguments  on  the  other  side. 

o     *^ 
(i)  The  Naucratis  stela,  see  below  p.  434,  makes  8  [  .-^rs  a(nkf^ 

(=39*39  litres),  so  that  the  [  .-E?  hekt  must  be  300  cubic  inches,  or 

about  10  henu^  which  is  the  value  of  the  ^xZD  .      \  ..-^  being  only 

a  base  variant  for  ^  yO»  i*  follows  that  ^  /^=  ^o  . 

(2)  The  exchange  value  of  bread,  beer,  etc.,  depended  entirely 
on  the  amount  of  corn  used  in  making  it :  the  number  of  cakes  of 
bread  or  jars  of  beer  per  measure  of  com  was  called  the  pefsu^ 
"baking"  or  "cooking."  According  to  the  evidence  of  the/^jw, 
the  strength  of  the  ordinary  beer  was  slightly  diminished  in  the 
course  of  centuries.  In  the  Rhind  Papyrus  (Nos.  71-78)  of  the 
XVIth  dynasty  the/^i/  of  beer  is  2,  2%  and  5  to  the  XID  •'  in  the 
earlier  Bulak  papyrus  of  accounts  (Mar.,  Pap.  de  Boulaq^  II,  PL  25, 
30,  35,  36),  Xlllth  dynasty,  it  is  constantly  2,  evidently  to  the  same 
measure.  At  Kamak,  in  an  inscription  of  Thothmes  IV  (Dum.,  KaL 
XXXIX  =  Mar.,  Kamak,  PL  33),  XVIIIth  dynasty,  the  only  entr}- 

of  beer-pefsu  is  §  ^  ^^^^       fl  ^^  INI,  "  Beer,  test,  pefsu  (in  the) 

Xj  4."     There  is  here  no  sign  of  the    JL  being  the  10  or  100 

multiple  of  ,^0-     On  the  other  hand,  the  calendar  of  Medinet 

Habu  (XXth  dynasty)  gives  the  pefsu  of  /^j-beer  as  5,  10,  and  most 

commonly  20,  for  the  quadruple  ,.<3  (wTitten  vO,  /••^)  =  i^,  2^ 
and  s  for  the  single  ,.0.     Similar  results  could  be  obtained  from 
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the  far  more  complicated  pefsu  of  bread.      Thus  ,dO  =   ^3  in  the 

/^/5r«-entries. 

Dynasty  I — VIII.  I  do  not  recollect  any  mention  of  the  ./O 
on  the  monuments  of  the  Old  Memphite  Kingdom. 

Dynasty  \X — XIII.   In  the  inscriptions  I  can  only  point  to  ^"O, 

mentioned  at  Asytit,  Tomb  V,  1.  9  (Xth  dynasty)  and  [  /O 
AsyQt  Tomb  1, 1.  279,  possibly  =  /Z^  1.  281,  309  (Xllth  dynasty). 

In  the  papyri  we  have,  as  headings  for  the  figures  and  symbols  of 
the  series,  from  Kahun  (XII— Xlllth  dynasty)  ?  /Oi  1  ^  xO 
and  perhaps  other  forms  :  in  the  Theban  papyrus  of  accounts  (Boulaq, 
No.  18,  Xlllth  dynasty)  \  /3. 

The  papyri  of  this  period  display  a  special  notation  in  connection 
with  the  hekt:    thus   l/0»  II /0>  etc.,  stand  for  100,  200,  etc., 

up  to  any  number  (tf^.,  /Z3  =  5,000  hekt :  fractions  of  this 

IOC-multiple  i  (=  50),  i  (=  25),  and  perhaps  rarely  i*  (=  33$) 
are  placed  after  the  /O  if  that  is  expressed,  otherwise  they  can 
stand  alone,  (x  =  25  hekt,  \  jCD  x  =  ^25  hekt):  10  and  20 
hekt 2ire  (/O)  I,  ii  J  and  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  up  to  9  are  .,  ••,  •.",  etc. 

These  multiples  are  ignored  in  hieroglyphics,  e,g,f  in  Thothmes 
Ill's  record  of  Usertesen  Ill's  gifts  at  Semneh,  Z,D.,  Ill,  55,  a, 
which  no  doubt  reproduces  the  figures  of  the  Xllth  dynasty.  The 
hieratic  notation  must  in  fact  be  due  to  the  method  of  counting. 
Each  /O  would  be  represented  by  a  spot  •,  the  spots  being 
arranged  in  vertical  columns  of  10  each,  and  the  columns  cut  in  half 

by  a  dividing  hne,  making  5  and  5,  — i— .      If  10  such  columns  were 


completed  the  result  would  be  a  square  of  100  spots  4h|-;:  ;j-;;-.  Each 


square  completed  would  be  denoted  by   I  jCD ;  if  5  columns  only 

were  made  up  the  entry  was  / ,  as  being  half  of  the  square  ;  if  2^ 

columns  x,  ^  of  the  square. t     Also,  one  column  would  be  I ,  two 
columns  1 1,  while  the  superfluous  units  remained  as  spots.  That  count- 

*  ^  occurs  once  in  the  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus, 
t  The  rare  J ,  usually  avoided,  would  be  a  later  refinement  of  arithmetic. 
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[  |3f  ineaK  of  FCftical  bisected  colmnnsm 
[  in  s|Bare&  like  the  abcn^e  figuie,  can  be  saeDf] 
Papyrus  IV,  14  mrt^  of  tbe  XlXtl 


iMl 

be 


of  the  Mekt  htppicn  to  be  laie  in  these  early  documentin 

s  tfae  pctaciple  of  the  notatioii  of  the  tisu^ioot  1 
i-^j  fana  a  dimiitlated  senes  down  to  ^,  tudj 
by  i{iecal  symbols  wUdi  m  an  tmchption  of  tbe 


The  hkcxEic  i%ii  +  ibr  ^  s  a  sfmbol  of  quajterinj^  and  t 
&it  die  EgTpdiiis  looked  upon  thzt  fiactioo  as  <^)^ 

10  wks  a  Terr  oscM  Ariaoiv  and  ^  of  the  ^eki  prodnced  \ 
important  laeasure  named  kam  ^  the  E^uptans  therd^oie  foucd  1 
coQvenieBi  Id  bnak  1^  the  Jkki  inm  fractions  whkh  uniled 
cnfakxpiaitCT  scriea  vtth  the  Jnmiu    This  faction  j\^,  the  G.< 
of  ^  and  ^  thef  iwumed  ^^  fi^  or  '"^dse  iiactioo  "' pareMeik 
In  the  Kahuti  papyiis  besides  tbe  ^»ecial   raoltipIeS)   tliere  tit] 
the  symbols  for  tl^  dimidiated  fracdottt  of  the  kdki^  and  indication i 
of  this  ^^  scries,  vfaichf  accofdbig  to  the  fuller  evidence  of  tbe^ 
Mathematka]  ^pfyms  (sec  below)  is   ,,^-^  ^J^,  ,^,  ]}^  fori 
I,  2,  3,  and  4  <^>  (S  ^^=>  bdi^  tbe  cubic  quarter  U  ^^  the  <:> 
admitting  also  of  suDdivision,  ^,  ^,  etc.,  etc.,  so  as  to  express  nac- 
tional  quantities  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 

For  the  Bulak  Papyrus  we  have  a  good  example  of  the  notation 
of  multiples  in  PI.  29,  day  3,  entry  No.  4  {A.Z.,  XXIX,  p.  in, 
where  I  have  not  interpreted  the  account  correctly). 


/O  xi;: 

yO  Xl  i 

.01 


il 


I     I 

I    I 


For 


PI 


111 


followed 


by  i^  O  M.  ^'^  cf.  Biugsch,  Thts.,  V,  iijo. 
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a.                               b,          r. 

4. 

BfsAa*<OTn^^  i,  |,  5  (=40) 

II 

1 

1  (together=4o). 

Dates 

Ai'l'5{=4o): 

'     ^                                    1 

II 

1 

I  {together=4o). 

Grain 

,^\'     (=»») ; 

5 

'k 

2\  (together=  lo). 

Meal 

,ii'    <=-) ; 

5 

4 

H  (together=io). 

Total 

1    yO                      =100  h^kt 

The  column  a  gives  the  whole  amount  to  which  three  different 
uart  or  offices  contribute  ^,  ^,  d. 

Dynasty  XVI.     The  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus  is  the  only 

document,  and  a  very  valuable  one.      It  makes  the   ^^O 1  ^^  and 

o  I 

\  /Z3 ,  equal  to  10  henu  in  PI.  XXII,  Nos.  81,  82 ;  PI.  XXIII, 
No.  85.  Eisenlohr  succeeded  in  discovering  the  values  of  the  mul- 
tiples and  divisions  of  the  /Z^  from  the  e%'idence  contained  in  its 
pages. 

At  this  period  we  find  developed  a  double  htkt^  a  quadruple  hekt^ 
and  possibly  a  triple  hekt^  with  precisely  the  same  elaborate  system 
of  notation  as  that  used  for  the  single  hekt^  and  distinguished  from 
that  only  by  the  different  heading. 

I.  The  double  A^^,  written  T      |  |  /Z),   is  used  in  No.  82  in 
reckoning  the  cost  (?)  or  the  food  (?)  of  domestic  birds. 
E.g.^  No.  82,  IL  10,  1 1, 

L  10  ar  m  Ss  (?)  m  bqt 


/=|X::::0<^<=»^ 


1 1 1 


1 1 1 


iiiSiiV^i'-^ 


*  The  word  besha  has  often  been  wrongly  taken  as  the  name  of  one  or  more 
of  the  /C3  measures :  if  I  did  not  mention  this,  the  metrological  reader  might  be 
puzzled  to  know  whether  the  measures  dealt  with  in  this  section  had  ever  been 
discussed  before. 
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L  9^  arnibt 


»>o 

iiiS 

MOoJkit 

So+J5+i»t 

5(=90)i* 

ti.i.i.i,  3*- 

i.s 

50+10+1  + 

25  +  5 

i6o-t-40  +  3 

320 

61  +|a|  As*/ 

30  Atit. 

L  10.  ar  in  hqt (?) 

makes  in  tnple  (?)  Ack/ 


In  making  this  extract  from  No.  84,  I  am  aware  of  passing  by 
difficulties  which  would  require  a  long  commentary  to  explain  them, 
and  of  ignoring  some  steps  which  ought  probably  to  be  interposed 
between  L  9  and  I.  10,  and  which  seem  to  have  confounded  the 
ancient  calculator  as  much  as  they  do  modem  students.  If  the 
reader  will  agree  that  6i||^  and  30  are  approximiitely  ^  of  200 
and  of  90,  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  that  is  sufficient,  on  the  analogy 
of  cases  in  No.  82,  to  strongly  suggest  a  translation  "triple  hekC 
for  the  I  11  <>^  ..O.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  other  traces  of 
a  triple  h€kt 

*  I  hope  to  explain  most  of  the  difficult  sections  82 — 84  in  a  later  paper. 
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3.  About  the  quadruple  hekt  there  can  be  no  such  doubt.  It  is 
written      ^^  ,  f      .XID      /^ ,     ^^q  j  ^  ^O,  "quadruple  hekr 

(PL   XV,  XVI,  Nos.  41-47),    I  4-1  ^,  I  !i^ 

"great  quadruple  Aek/"  (PL  XX,  No.  69).*  It  is  used  especially  in 
the  computation  of  granaries,  in  which  I  >0,  or  the  square  of  100 
of  these,  is  made  equal  to  20  kharA  The  notation  is  of  course  the 
same  as  for  the  /C^  but  once  by  accident  the  loo-multiple  is 
written  Q.  /CD  instead  of  I  ..O  (No.  68,  2). 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  the  single,  double, 
or  quadruple  unit  is  intended  in  any  series,  for  the  unit  is  always 
written  conspicuously  before  the  figures  and  symbols,  unless  the 
meaning  is  implied  by  the  context :  the  single  unit  of  course  has  the 
preference. 

The  wording  of  the  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus,  PL  XV,  XVI, 
of  which  an  example  is  given  above,  "75,  that  is  the  number  of 
quadruple  ^ekt,  namely  7,500  quadruple  /CD"  would  imply  that 

the  Ae^t  \      /O  is  the  loo-multipIe  of  the  dO  •     If  a  dfstinction 

f 
is  to  be  drawn  it  must  be  between  the  .^O  and  the    j^  on  the 

one  hand,  and  the  T  /CD  on  the  other :  for  the  J^  is  certainly 
not  a  loo-multiple  in  the  pe/su  (p.  424).  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  J-^  from  the  \  /CD  >  as  they  are 
interchangeable  as  "  headings  "  in  the  hieratic  of  dynasty  XII-XIII, 
and  the  jX^  is  the  unit  in  the  inscription  of  Thothmes  III,  when 
recording  in  ancient  style  the  large  amounts  of  corn  given  by 
Usertesen  III.  The  largest  ordinary  unit  would  of  course  be 
chosen  for  this  purpose. 

*  Perhaps  ^  ^  ^  ;^  should  be  substituted  for  1 1 1 1  in  all  the  above. 

t  On  calculation  it  can  easily  be  ascertained  from  the  four  equations, 
(i)  henu  rz  about  2y2  cubic  inches,  (2)  40  henu  =  quadruple  hckt^  (3)  100  quad- 
ruple hekt  =  20  khar^  (4)  khar  =  I  cubit  cubed,  that  the  cubit  referred  to  is  the 
ordinary  royal  cubit  of  about  20.6  inches,  and  cannot  be  either  of  the  others  of 
which  traces  are  found  in  Egypt,  viz.,  the  small  cubit  of  17  inches  and  the  25-inch 
cubit,  for  which  see  Flinders  Petrie's  article  on  Weights  and  Measures ^  in  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica^  9th  edition.     See  above,  p.  406. 
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Id         SOCIETY  OF  MBUCM.  MKCBJBOtXHPT^ 


I  IMKlmiCy  dMVCfofC,  tlMlft  Ite  lOMK  OSO  H  IHTOff  injCfffllte^ 

but  peiiecdf  mlffiHgjhir  abbtetatioii  of  langnJigi^  in  sajing  tint 

*'75istteiiiiiiiberoCqiiadn^il«b;''wlien  the  tn^  is  0^75  is 

tlie  nambcr  of  Gomi^ete  squaies  {oi  100  eadi)  of  Uie  qnadn^ 

f¥Y¥Yi 
idb;  an  aBKNu^  ubidi  would  be  wi^tai cm pi^qnms  ^^,„„iOi 


mimi 

Zjygfj^F  XVm,    Tlie  insar^itiom  now  oone  to  our  aid  (W| 
her  obdisk  it  Kamak,  Ftis8e»  JUte^  PL  XVIII»  Z.  i^  III,  M,  «|^ 

Qaeen Hafr«iiqp8et  mnds  diat  she  ''measoied  gold  in  /^tBar^ 

coni»0||'^|0.»  Inatombiiefiiidapictiiieof  wdg^mvgoli^ 

<^^  ^^,  "diat  ^uid  been  messmed)  acoMdiog  to    A 

(m^ii^  ^  69s  sftn."  At  die  temple  of  Senuieh,Z.2>.,III,5ji^ 
lliodimo  in  rands  diat  Usertesen  III  had  innde  endowments  tf; 

com  (^  ^,  «tt  small  quantities  of  A,*  ml,  A^^  )  for  oeftui 

poiposes^  die  amoonts  beiqg  gi?en  in  ^^;batdi]s,.a8  wediaDsee^ 

was  an  obsolete  method  at  die  time,  ud  is  therefore  inteiestiiig  n 
gi¥iiig  what  is  probablf  die  notation  <tf  the  inscr^itioDS  of  the  Xitt 

d3mastj ;  no  ^Kcial  multiples  are  used,  though  the  numbers  of  ^ 
rise  OTG  hundreds ;  fractions  unfortunately  do  not  occur. 

The  statistical  inscriptions  of  Thothmes  III  at  Kamak  (Z.  /?., 
Ill,  30-32)  make  use  of  the  #-L>,  >0,  jCi  for  incense  (  ^ 
/i\  and     1 1  If     <=>)  without  special  multiples  (30  d,  1.  33,  31  a,  L  9)» 

hut  for  com  ^  £^  the  quadruple  unit,  written  ^^  with  a  new 
multiple  of  it  by/wr  written  f^  (3*»  ^  3^)  ^hich  is  of  course  equal  to 
16  ,,0  •     In  the  inscriptions  of  about  the  same  period  published  by 

•  Tbc  pfoportion  of  ^'  to  a/  rr  in  cadi  case  is  very  small,  and  where  the 
amount  of  4^  ri  is  not  Uige  there  is  no  ^.  It  has  been  thought  that  ^  in  this 
{>sk$$age  was  the  name  of  a  measure.  Chabas  started  the  idea  in  1867,  when 
scarcely  a  single  feict  about  the  com  measures  was  known  or  could  be  ascertained. 
Unfortunately  in  the  general  confusion  this  opinion  still  holds  its  ground. 
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Diimichen,  Kale nder-Inschrtf ten,  PI.  XXXIX,  we  find  the  double 
xO  written  ^Ji  for  corn  (?),  and  for  the  notation  oi  pfsu  (pro- 
portion of  loaves  to  a  measure  of  corn),  the    Xy 

Turning  to  the  Louvre  Papyrus  No.  3326  (Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  V, 
pp.  1 079- 1 106),  of  the  same  reign,  we  see  dates,"  0  (1  -^Q  ,  measured 

in  the  |    j^  with  its  multiple  -f^  and  subdivisions  as  before.     The 

/)  I  I  I  I 
only  change  from  the  system  of  the    [  j^  in  the  Mathematical 

Papyrus  is  the  very  important  one  of  substituting  the  -f^  or  multiple 
by  four,  for  the  multiples  by  10  and  100  (columns  and  squares, 
I  ^^^  I  ,dO)  \  ^^  other  respects  the  notation  is  the  same.* 

The  Medical  Papyri  deserve  a  separate  paragraph,  which  may  be 
inserted  here,  as  the  principal  document  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty.  All  of  them  make  use  of  the  symbols  of 
subdivision  of  the  single  hekt  (without  specifying  the  unit),  but  the 
^^p*"  does  not  occur.  The  cubic  quarter  is  the  most  usual  amount 
to  prescribe,  and  forms  an  important  unit  by  itself;  when  in  a 
mixture  of  several  ingredients  a  cubic  quarter  is  prescribed  of 
each,  the  Ebers  (XVIIIth  dynasty)  and  Berlin  (XIX)  indicate  the 
amount  simply  by  the  numeral  i,  but  the  early  Kahun  Papyrus 

(dynasty  XII-XIII)  retains  the  hieratic  symbol  -f.  (=  M).      The 

Ebers  and  Berlin  Papyri  use  multiples  of  the  -|- ,  the  former  some- 
times giving  numerals  only,  while  the  Berlin  always  writes  -j- 
with  the  numerals ;  they  also  subdivide  it  to  the  quarter.  For  the 
details  see  Proceedings,  XIII,  pp.  392-406,  526-530  and  the  table  on 
PP-  S36-538.t 

•  But  2  (quadruple)  hakt  are  denoted  by  :  instead  of  •• .     The  /Q  which 

occurs  sometimes  is  only  the  determinative  of  the  word    0  (J  /^-^  repeated 

-9  1111  /    1    I  M 

instead  of  the  whole  word  ;  the  unit  is  the  [  ^^  . 

t  On  p.  537  for  ^  -rfy  A  (?)  read  (  Vj  tK)-  I  am  now  sure  that  the  fractions 
of  the  henu  would  not  be  combined  with  those  of  the  hekt  in  one  group,  so 
X  J  must  mean  i\  11  {^i^'\-T\^hekt-^\2\  r),  not  fl  -fj  henu;  1.  8  of 
p.  537  can  therefore  be  omitted. 
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Dymmdj^  XIX,    Figments  of  a  calendiic^l  list  of  offcrinfs  ^ 
n  It  Mc£nct  Halm  ha¥e  been  disco vened  by  Dumichen, 


vfaolns  paWafil  \m  tsagim  in  the  Op/trftsilisk^  FL  I-IIL  Tue  M 
panaOd  teit  of  Maneas  HI  ihmrs  that  the  unit  of  ii>ea£ureme&i  is  I 
of  40  ina^  £^  quadntpk.    The  cop7  gi^ies  sooiettmes  ^O  ^^<^ 

tiiiies  ^ifi^ ;  posstbljr  botb  thete  fbnns  aie  coirect     There  is  t 
4-iiiiiltqile  -^ ,  and  for  ahnost  e^ty  detafl  the  remaiks  below  on  i 
calendar  <tf  Kamescs  III  can  be  appKed  to  that  of  Rameses  1 
Tlie  RoOm  Papjti  of  the  Biblioth^tie  Nationate  (published  b|J 
PkjteX  whidi  date  ixiom  the  re^  of  Seti  I,  give  a  unit 
^-^  (unless  Y  b^  31  separate  wordX  rts  qoaiter  (presumably  tli 

Tim  ^ 

j^^  nol  tiie  I  /O)  denoted  by  dots,  and  the  symbols  of  the 

fracdoos.  In  the  weli-known  D'Orbine>"  Fapynis  the  younger  brother  | 
carries  die  enormous  load  of  5  -|^  of  com. 

Dpmsfy  XX.  The  elaborately  nKxitded  list  of  ofieni^  of  ^ 
Rameses  III  at  Itedtoet  Habu  cootains  a  quantity  of  valuabk 
material  for  tbe  metrolcgistt  but  tbe  copies  hitherto  pttblisbed 
leave  madi  to  be  desired  as  to  correctness.  The  pefiu  entries 
(see  above  pi  4^4)  and  the  occurrence  of  the  4^  imply  tl» 
quadraple  jCij  ^  the  basis  throughout,  and  on  PL  II  of 
Diimichen's    Kalendcr-Inuhriften    from    the    same    text    we   have 

the  1]  ...lb  =  40  hnu.  It  seems  probable  that  apt  is  a  new 
name  invented  for  the  quadruple  unit,  instead  of  the  "4-^^/*' or 
**  great  hekt^'  which  had  served  in  earlier  days :  until  a  more 
minutely  precise  copy  sets  doubt  at  rest,  we  may  assume  that  this 
apt  or  quadruple  hckt  (written  ..-^C^)  is  the  unit  all  through.  We 
find  the  4-multiple  f^,  and  the  divisions  down  to  ^^  supplemented  in 
some  places  by  the  *^^^  and  its  fractions,  in  others  (PI.  XIX,  XX) 
by  a  decimal  division  {-,  ^,  ^V*  tV>  probably  equal  to  8,  4,  2,  i  hnu 
respectively  ;  or  if  the  unit  is  the  ,dO  ,  2,  i,  ^,  ^  hnu.  The  details 
will  be  found  in  a  previous  paper,  Proaedings^  XIII,  pp.  530-534* 
I  need  only  add  that  instead  of  the  special  symbol  ^S  for  i  ..O, 

/ is   sometimes    used   in    the   list  where   there   are   no  other 

fractions  to  follow  e,g,,  PI.  XI,    .^O. 
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The  Harris  Papyrus  I,  for  incense,  etc.,  uses  the  ..C3  without 
multiples,  (with  the  subdivision  ^  =  ^ ,  e.g,^  70,  ^,  6),  but  for  com 

and  salt  the    \   j^  ,  with  the  multiple  •j-j*  and  the  subdivision  ^s, 

-O    I   I   I 

^'S-y   54>    <*>  II-     The  unit    |   j^   must  be  the  quadruple  -  hekt^ 
or  4^/. 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  the  ,dO  measures  as  exem- 
plified in  numerous  documents  from  the  Xllth  to  the  XXth  dynasty, 
a  period  embracing  perhaps  1500  years.  At  first  we  find  the  hekt 
system  of  notation,  already  elaborately  developed,  used  as  a  general 
measure  for  solids  and  even  for  liquids,  but  more  especially  for 
com  and  other  common  vegetable  foods.  In  the  Hyksos  period 
we  find  the  unit  doubled  and  quadrupled,  yet  for  general  purposes 
the  single  hekt  still  holds  its  ground.  With  the  New  Kingdom, 
however,  the  peculiar  notation  for  multiples  is  dropped,  the  single 
hekt  gives  way  to  the  quadruple  hekt  (now  called  the  apt)  for  bulky 
food-products,  and  the  -j-^,  a  further  multiple  by  four,  forming  part 
of  the  series,  seems  to  drive  out  the  khar^  an  independent  unit  of 
nearly  the  same  value  (5  quadmple  hekt\  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
fanciful  to  see  derivatives  from  the  words  f^,  "rule,"  and  (1  ^, 
part  of  the  capital  city  of  Thebes,  in  the  names  of  the  first  and 
second  leading  measures  hekt^  |  ,  and  a//,  (I  ;  the  reading  of  the 
third  -f^  is  quite  unknown. 

A  text  of  Shashank  I  at  Kamak  (Brugsch,  Thes,^  V,  p.  1229) 
possibly  indicates  a  reversion  from  the  quadmple  to  the  single  hekt 
^(O  for  com  measures  in  the  XXI Ind  dynasty.  The  fractional 
symbols  and  the  dimidiated  tenths,  y^,  ^\j>  vu>  ('>  i>  i  henu})  are 
used. 

In  Ptolemaic  times  the  system  of  measures  was  most  com- 
pletely changed,  while  preserving  a  few  relics  of  Pharaonic  usage. 
According  to  well-known  data,*  the  "  Ptolemaic  medimnus "  of 
Didymus  =  about  7878  litres;  this  makes  about  160  to  165  henu^ 
or  I  -f^.  It  seems  as  if  the  Graeco-Egyptians  had  borrowed  a 
Greek  name  and  applied  it  to  an  ancient  Egyptian  measure  of 
different  value  from  the  Attic  medimnus,     Didymus  also  gives  the 

*  Iluhsch,  Grieck,  und  Rom.  Metroio^iCy  2nd  c<l.,  p.  284. 
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old  {i^  Ptokmaic)  arfa^  as  half  of  this  medinrnus,'  so  =  8c  AtJw 
or  8  Jkki.  This  equation  we  actually  find  In  the  new  text  of  tiie 
RoMtta  inscription  which  was  dug  up  at  Kum  Ga*ef,  in  the  pm 
temenoB  of  Naucmtis  {J^et:.  ie  Trntr.,  VI,  i  E,  JVau^ra/is^  II;  p.  gjj^ 

Here^  in  L  30^  \\.        corfesponds  to  the  Greek  t^v  aprafif^. 
Ctttting  of  the  text  is  7ery  bad :  the  mason  should  have  wrii 
}}|}  instead  of  „/|','  ^  ^wt  the  number  remains  correct.    The  artak 
was  probably  an  importation  from  Persist  modified  to  suit  the  {\^^d 
The  chief  measures  dealt  with  above  are :  ^ 

ancient *^r {|cubit  cubed) ^ 5  quadruple  1  ^  ^^  j^^ _  ^^  ^ 

ktki  or  apt  / 
later      -^  =  4  4^  — 16  ^^^f  =  160  M 

later  afi  =4  keki  =  40  i^m 

ancient  and  later  keki  =   10  Aoa 

It  ha&  been  the  custoni  of  metrologists  to  derive  measures  of 
capacity  from  the  cubit  cubed.     There  have  not  hitherto 
materials  available  for  applying  the  theory  to  Egyptian 
with  any  prospect  of  true  results ;  Mn  Petrie  %  akme  M 
the  prodigious  fallacy  of  making  the  so  cubite  cubedBBii 
kekt^  or  xoo  haha^  as  the  measure  was  formerly  termed :  this  Mh 
drawn  from  a  misinterpretatfon  of  the  Rhind  Papyrus^  has 
leading  datum  in  three  constderabie  treatises. 

The  ancients  would  not  necessarily  make  the  cubit  cubed,  or  any 
other  cube,  the  standard  of  quantity ;  if  standard  measures  were 
required,  they  might  have  been  cylindrical  like  the  ordinary 
measuring  vessels  depicted  in  the  granary  scenes,  but  of  a  fixed 
diameter  and  depth  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  a  cubic 
quarter  (denoted  in  hieratic  by  a  special  sign  -|-,  which  deariy 
indicates  the  quartering  process)  as  the  termination  of  a  dimidiated 

*  Possibly  the  ancient  -fi-  =  medimnus  b  to  be  seen  in  the  commoii  fonnnh 
of  repetition  which  ensured  the  accuracy  of  important  amounts  in  demotic 
documents.  /f<,.1/f<,    " 

4  artabcut  making  2  {medimni  f)  making  4  artabae  again ;  compare  this  volome, 
p.  235.    (The  proper  demotic  sign  for  4  is  not  in  the  fount.) 

t  Petrie,  Weights  and  Measures,  p.  485,  in  the  Encyclofiadia  Britattma, 
9th  edition. 

:  U„  p.  485. 
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mes  of  fractions  of  the  >0»  is  a  most  important  piece  of  evidence 
I  in   favour  of  a  cubic   standard.     Yet  the   ^<3  would   represent  a 
jbe  of  about  67  inches,  which  cannot,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  be 
connected  with  the  divisior>s  of  the  cubit. 

The  double,  treble  (?),  and  quadruple  /tek^  merely  retained  as 
ierivatives  the  system  of  the  single  /leA/)  but  the  division  of  the  kenu^ 
^flown  to  the  ^j  (in  ihe  Ebers  Papyrus),  may  have  been  independent. 
The  Atnu  as  a  cube  would  have  a  side  of  nearly  3'i  inch.  Probably 
the  cubic  idea  was  introduced  long  after  the  measures  had  become 
Hxed  by  custom, 

I  Besides  the  vases  which  are  marked  as  containing  multiples  of 
the  kfnr4\  the  capacity  of  that  measure  can  be  checked  by  several 
working  equivalents  given  in  the  Egyptian  texts,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  intended  as  exact.  Ptolemaic  texts,*  as  Chabas  pointed  out, 
give  the  weight  of  a  /tem^  of  wine  or  water  as  5  fiUft^,  of  honey  as 
7i  ufenSf  and  the  Rhind  Papyrus,  making  the  ^/far  ^  of  the  cubit 
cubed,  leads  to  the  equation,  300  /teffu  =  cubit  cubed.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  ^enu  was  often  divided  by  3,  6,  etc,  as  well  as 
by  2,  4.  In  the  Ebers  papyrus  there  is  the  dimidiated  series  of 
fractions  to  ^ :  a  vase  with  the  name  of  Thothmes  III  is  marked 
7^  Ai^Uf  but  another  is  Sjl,  and  in  the  Calendar  of  Rameses  HI 
(Diim.,  AW. J  PI  II)  we  find  |,  ^,  as  well  as  | ;  and  in  the  Edfu  texts 
there  is  a  measure  /V  =  ^  of  the  ke^u.  This  makes  it  all  the  more 
probable  that  the  fractions  J,  -^  which  occur  rarely  in  the  Ebers 
papyrus,  also  refer  to  the  ^nti.     (See  Prac  XIII,  p,  401.) 


Section  IV. — Weights. 
In  ear!y  times  there  were  probably  several  units  of  weight 
for  various  metals:  later,  probably  in  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty, 
the  ut£n  of  1400-1500  grains  with  the  i'iii  of  140-150  grains 
became  the  only  unit  recognised  in  aocuments.  The  value  of 
objects  was  often  reckoned  in  a  certain  weight  of  metal^  gold, 
silver,  or  copper. 

The  texts  which  have  given  so  much  information  on  the 
measures  of  Ancient  Egypt  are  disappointingly  silent  on  the  subject 
of  weights.  That  the  art  of  weighing  was  known  in  Egypt  from  the 
earliest  historic  times,  is  proved  inconlestibly  by  the  ancient  stone 
weight,!  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hilton  Price,  upon  which  is 
•  DUinicheTi,  Gcog.  IrmA.,  11  (Ikugsch,  A'eeiteil,  IV),  PL  LXX.XllI. 
t  No*  I  bcJow. 
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i  the  caftottclie  of  Oufu.  Balances  are  fibred  tn  the  txmh 
of  AeTth,  Xlth,  Xlfth  and  XVfllih  dynasties;  tlieve  is  Oic  ndl 
loMyini  ingTiette  of  weighing  the  scml  in  the  S^^  ^/  iAi  D«si,  md 
tone  Mill^^^^  Kingdmii  texts  afe  full  oC  references  lo  justice  s^  np 
lied  bf  d]  M>ise  of  the  baknce*    Yet  when  we  seartih  ihrmj^h 

Ae  imcd^  V.  .L.>  and  papyrif  «re  lind  onlf  one  reference  to  ^y}|i/j 
befae  die  X\^Ith  drnasty. 

This  sileoce  however  is  oot  without  its  teach mg :  the  Medial 
Bqiyii  riiow  no  signs  of  the  use  of  weights  in  Pharmacy,  and  cm 
hlllie  XVI I  hh  dynasty  It  appears  that  the  only  substances  ordt 
narilf  vttghed  are  nunerab— gold,  sUrer,  copper,  and  lapis  him 
In  later  times,  incense,  and  in  Ptolemaic  times  honey  and  dni^ 
majbe  iiU^ely  added  to  the  lisL  Bartering  gold  and  siker  must  hiiH 
led  to  tke  inviencfoQ  of  the  scales,  and  it  was  only  by  slow  degrea 
dial  writing  v^is  applied  to  an  ever  widening  range  of  practical  %ikd 
■cientific  tises^ 

TliC  nbject  of  wei^ts  is  in\"ested  with  a  special  interest,  owing 
to  its  connection  with  coinage,  and  m  Ancient  Egypt  to  its  con^ 
nectioii  with  the  use  of  metals  as  a  medium   of  eicchange  lo 
before  Ae  invention  of  stamped  money.      It  is  not  known  ha 
fax  back  into  antiquity  true  money,  Le^^  pieces  of  metal  of  de^n^ 
wei|^  and  value  for  use  in  exchange^  can  be  traced.     About  thff 

kept  in  dust,  in  ingots,  and  in  omamental  forms,  bof  more  espedurf 
in  rings^  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  important  weight-name 
^^  (miD  uten  has  the  root-meaning  of  a  ring  or  coiled  wire.  It  is 
well  known  not  only  that  the  metals  were  bought  and  sold  by  weight, 
but  further,  that  goods  of  all  kinds  might  be  valued  at  a  certain 
weight  of  metal  in  order  to  be  exchanged  against  each  other.* 

The  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus,  dating  from  the  Hyksos 
period,!  offers  the  earliest  example  of  the  metals  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.     On  PL  XIX,  No.  62,  we  read  : — 

*  Ennan,  Aegypten^  p.  657.  Chabas,  Reckerches  sur  Us  I^nds,  Mhwm  ei 
Monnaits, 

t  The  use  of  the  double  and  quadruple  htkt  in  the  measures  of  capacity 
makes  il  almost  certain  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyns 
dates  originally  from  the  Hyksos  period,  and  was  not  copied  from  writings  of  the 
Xllth  dynasty.  I  must  note  with  regret  that  my  attempt  to  transpose  the  two 
halves  of  the  papyrus  is  no  improvement  ;  the  original  arrangement  of  Dr.  Rircb 
and  Eisenlohr  must  be  reverted  to.  The  study  printed  on  p.  328  of  Vol.  XIH 
was  in  several  respects  premature. 
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n <'*=^pni  \ y 

0  o    \  III     O 

tp?  n  art  qrft  ]yc  aat  a§at.  Ma  t't-nk;  qrft  nb  am-s  ht'am-s 
t'hti  am-s,  au  an-tu  qrft  tn  br  Sati  btm  84,  pti  nti  n  aat  nbt. 

au  ar  ttt  hr  nb  utn  l)tmu  1 2  pu,  ht'  {itmu  6  pu,  t'hti  utn  btmu  3 
pu  :  tint  br-k  ttt  brb^ni  n  Sat  nbt,  bpr  br  21  :  ar  br-k  pa  21  r  kmt 
btm  84,  anit  pu  m  qrft  tn,  bpr  br  m  4  tt-k  n  aat  nbt. 

This  example  is  so  full  of  uncertainties  that  I  am  obliged  to  write 
out  three  versions,  but  its  importance  is  such  that  one  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  it. 

Chapter(?)of  buying  (?)    a  carpet  (?)  with  various  minerals  (/>., 
Example    of  making        a  bag  ?        of      various  minerals 
Example   of  making  up  a  purse  ?     with  various  minerals 

metals),  as  is  said  to  thee  a  carpet  gold  for  it,  silver  for  it,  lead  for  it, 
as  is  said  to  thee  a  bag      gold  in  it,  silver  in  it,  lead  in  it, 
as  is  said  to  thee  a  purse  gold  in  it,  silver  in  it,  lead  in  it, 
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this  carpet  h  ti>be-«old  for  S4  pieces  oisikaH,  how  mucli  b  (requii^^ 

tbisbi^      if  valued       at  84  pieces  of  jAol^    bow  much  is  tlieie 

tbis  par^  h  to  bi^  84  pieces  of  goods,  how  moch  b  (lequinQ  j 

of  each  metal? 

As  to  wlial  is  grv^n  for  an  irJtfiv  of  gold  it  k  12  pieces,  an  (M 
d)  silrer  ii  is  6  pfeces,  an  a/n«  of  lead  tt  is  3  pieces :  add  tkif 
togellieT  thai  which  is  gmn  for  a  piece  (rlr.,  an  Ae/i^)  of  each  md4 
it  beoooKS  ai  (pieces):  count  thou  at  to  make  &4  piec^  wbiclits 

/pay  for  this  carpet  \ 

the  amooat  (o<be  worked  into  this  bag  Ut  beconi^  4^  pieces  ^^luc^ 

(be  bought  by  this  punc  ) 
tlioa  ^rest  ofe^ch  metaL 

A  prime  difikultf  is  to  decide  whether  art  qrft  means  '*  bii 
kerfet,"*  *'i3oottract  a ketfei'*  of  varlotts  pfedoos  tnaterials,  or  " i 
up  a  mcuiey-bag,**  rV.*  a  sum  of  moiiej  to  buy  goods  of  a  cen 
value.  The  sccood  difficulty  Lies  in  simti,  which  may  di-m;U^ 
generally  the  goods  to  be  bought,  or  may  be  a  real  or  intagjiuiT 
substance  used  as  a  mmmam  mteasmrt  for  the  mtens  of  all  the  metats. 

The  word    Q  1  ^   (phiral    used    nntk  simguiAr  (?)   muimrdi\ 

Q^ff^)  IS  an  important  one.     ¥  at  Edfu  m^ms  a  **pafcel  «f 

land"  of  any  sixe  or  shape  as  a  separate  piece  of  property^  and  Qb 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  occtirs  at  Kahun  with  the  same  meaning,  b 
the  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus  No.  67,  Q|5^  means  "heads 
of  oxen,"  and  here  in  No.  62  Q  |  cj=y=  is  a  unit  of  value  for  shati^  and 
stands  once  for  the  uten  of  the  metals  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  Beyond 
this  I  need  only  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  values  of  the 
utens  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  respectively  and  of  the  piece  of  shad 
are  in  the  proportion  12:6:3:1. 

We  next  meet  with  valuations  in  metal  units  in  papyri  of  the 
time  of  Amenhotep  III  (XVIIIth  dynasty).  The  Bulak  Papynis 
No.  1 1  (Mariette,  Papyrus  de  Boulaq^  Tome  II,  PI.  3)  gives  a  long  list 

'     r\  *  ^^  r^^^  f^     GOO 

of  provisions,  supplied  with  values  in  y  |  "pieces,"  '  «  '  y  |  » 
"pieces  of  gold,"  and    j  '   ©  '  Q       ,  "pieces  of  silver,"  and  half 

A     III  III 

*  21  is  counted  \  times  in  84. 

t  Plural  with  12,  6  and  3;  singular  with  84.     Compare  the  Hebrew  usj»ge. 
The  reason  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  lor  I  he  Hebrew,  that  the  numeral  80  bad 
*"  a  plural  Jorm, 
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pieces  frequently  occur.  The  first  of  these  is  shown  by  various 
remarks  to  stand  for  "piece  of  silver,"  and  in  the  fifth  Une  of  the 
first  column  we  are  given  the  valuable  equation  5  silver  p]eces:=j^  gold 
pieces.  These  ** pieces"  are  presumably  the  utens  of  the  Rhind 
Papyrus.  Thus  since  the  Hyksas  period  gold  had  become  less 
valuable  in  comparison  to  silver^  and  if  shaii  was  a  common  measure 
in  the  Hyksos  period,  it  was  now  useless  from  that  point  of  view. 
From  Kahun  there  are  two  papyri,*  dating  from  the  reign  of  Amen- 
hotep  III,  which  value  articles  in  "pieces,"  presumably  of  stiver. 
In  one  of  these  an  ox  ^^  is  valued  at  one  "  piece." 

We  hear  nothing  of  these  gold  and  silver  "  pieces  ^  in  later 
papyri  :  the  uten  of  copper,  with  its  half  and  quarter,  is  traceable  as 
the  unit  of  value  in  papyri  of  the  XlXih  dynasty,  and  abounds  as 
"w/f/j"  or  "  copper  wf<r?^ "  in  the  accounts  of  the  XXth  dynasty: 
from  these  we  learn  that  the  ^  of  corn  was  worth  2  uten^  an  ox 
^^  1 19  ufen^  an  ass  40  uten.  In  the  XXIInd  dynasty  land  at 
Abydos  Avas  leased  or  sold  at  the  rate  of  10  arouras  to  an  uten  of 
silver,  and  360  lunu  of  honey  were  paid  for  by  3|  uien  of  silver, t 
while  an  earlier  ostracon  values  5  kmu  of  honey  at  4  uUns  {of 
copper)*  A  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject  would  be  very 
desirable :  lor  the  present  I  will  only  say  that  the  ukn  of  copper  in 
the  New  Kingdom  was  most  probably  the  weight  of  1400-1500 
grains,  and  that  this  became  the  standard  for  all  the  metals  \  but  the 
'*  piece  of  gold*'  in  the  papyri  of  the  XVlIIth  dynasty,  and  the  uUn 
^"  piece  of  gold"  of  the  Hyksos  period,  should  be  the  ancient 
royal  gold  weight  of  196-207  grains. 

Returning  now  to  the  subject  of  weights  as  weights:  in  a  tomb  of 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty  at  Abd  el  Qurneh  (L.D,,  III,  39,  d)  a  scene  of 


*  Here  again  I  must  be  permit' cd  to  make  a  correction  ;  in  writiiig  my  nole, 
Vol.  XI\%  p.  43,  on  the  cartouche  of  the  El^rs  Papyrus^  I  have  staled  thist  it 
lesemblerl  in  style  those  of  the  papyri  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  from  Kahun.  This 
W&£  a  ^lip  of  the  memory  ;  the  fact  U  that  it  bears  a  strong  Hkencss  to  the  cixr- 
totiches  of  Amenhotep  III  in  the^e  two  later  |>^pyr]  from  the  ^me  collection. 

t  Mar*,  A^^dmy  11,  pi.  37.  Inthis  inscription  |  of  the  silver^///  is  freqtiently 
mentioned*  The  division  of  the^iW  by  5  is  very  common  at  Edfu,  and  is  found  at 
all  periods*  In  the  demotic  papyri  of  the  Greek  period  the  equivalent  for  the 
drachma  U  |  ^(V*,  the  Utradr^km  \s  /^^f  ///r(tiot  to  be  read  shekel),  tfrd'njp, 
and  the  uitn  o^cur^  commonly  r  Ht  Rcvillout,  in  this  volume,  p.  82  ff. ;  tlie  reading 
$itr  =  stater,  which  is  a  perfectly  correct  name  for  the  tetradradim,  is  due  U> 
Bnigsch*     (A.  Z-j  XXVII,  p.  9,  etc.) 
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weighing  is  accompanied  by  the  inscription  "  [weighing  (?)]  this  great 
mass  of  electnim         <z:>    r-S  which  had  been  measured  in(?)  hekt 

(or,  which  amounted  to(?)  a  Aek/)  making  36,692  /y^  »/^«."    It 

seems  clear  enough  that  |  in     J-^  is  only  a  semi-hieratic  form  of 

?,  and  ^^,  Dum.,  ^al,  PL  XL,  A,  is  double  the   ^ ,  of  PI.  XL^  B, 

so  the  meaning  AeAt  for  ^^  is  certain. 

If  we  have  here  an  equation  between  a  hek/  of  electrum  (in  small 
ingots  (?))  and  36692  u/ens^  we  can  roughly  calculate  the  u^n  from  it. 
The  Aekt  contains  10  ^enu  or  about  292  cubic  inches,  and  this 
amount  of  water  would  weigh  7,811  grains.  The  specific  gravity  ot 
pure  gold  being  19*26,  by  substituting  a  Aekt  of  solid  gold  for  a  Aekt 
of  electrum  ingots  in  the  equation,  we  should  obtain  an  ufen  not 
much  exceeding  40  grains,  and  the  actual  equation  would  reduce 
this  to  25  or  30  grains.  I  do  not  find  any  other  evidence  for  such  an 
uUfif  and  therefore  conclude  that  the  first  of  the  two  translations 
must  be  accepted  as  the  true  one,  namely,  "  which  had  been  measured 
in  hekt." 

The  statisticjil  inscription  of  Thothmes  III  at  Kamak  reckons 

gold,  silver,  lapis-lazuli  and  bronze  in  ^^^^^  uten  without  special 

multiples,  but  with  its  -^^  subdivision  m keM  (Coptic  KITG)  of 

which  fractions  occur.  \  of  the  ketei  or  kiti  is  found  in  this  inscription 
in  connection  with  gold  (Leps.  Aus.^  PL  X  =  Mar.  Kam,^  XIII,  22).* 

The  Rollin  papyri  of  the  age  of  Seti  I  (XlXth  dynasty)  appear 
to  reckon  large  amounts  of  com,  bread,  etc.,  by  weight  in  uUn, 

In  the  great  Harris  Papyrus  of  Rameses  III  (XXth  dynasty), 
besides  metals  and  minerals,  we  find  sparingly  incense  and  drugs  ot 
various  kinds  and  even  linen  (?)  reckoned  by  weight  in  utcn  and  kiti; 
minerals   in  the  same   document,   and  especially  figures    of  the 

Nile,   are  also  sometimes  reckoned  in     ^0^[7=p|c=>   nusa. 

The  word  nusa  occurs  in  the  form  f^ — ^  in  the  statistical  in- 

♦  A  curious  attempt  recently  made  to  show  that  ,  **  ,  X  ^  O,  I  ^J^ 
^  J  5  >  /vvj£vv  /vvww  ^  denote  certain  foreign  units  of  weight  is  quite 
hopeless. 
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icription  of  Thothmes  ITT  (taoo  nns  of  lead,  Leps.  Auws.y  XII,  35) ; 
if  it  was  a  unit  of  weight  it  was  evidently  considerably  less  than  the 

In  the  inscription  of  the  Ethiopian  king  Horsiatef  (Mar.,  Mt}n^ 

Q     0 

Z^ifA,  PI.  XI,  L  26),  gold  given  in  uUn  is  reduced  to  j^      pek  in  the 

proportion  of  i  :  128.  The  fraction  y|^  is  probably  reached  by 
successive  halvings,  ^,  i.  i,  iV»  tV.  At  TiF^as  Bortolotti  suggested. 

The  Ptolemaic  texts  of  Edfu  (Diimichen,  Geogr.  Inschr.^  II, 
PL  LXXXIII-IV)  equate  the  henu  of  wine  or  water  with  5  uUn 
weight,  that  of  honey  with  *i\  uten.  The  ktnu  at  29 "2  cubic  inches 
gives  an  uten  of  1474  grains,  the  ktti  of  which,  1474  grains,  lies 
between  the  Heliopolite  Mi  140  grains,  and  the  royal  {kiti{}))  weight 
of  Aahmes  II,  150  grains.  This  is  a  fixed  point  of  great  value.  As 
I  have  indicated  above,  the  ufen  and  kiti  from  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Kingdom  onwards  are  probably  the  same  for  all  materia  Isj 
and  denote  the  1400-1 5 oo-g rain  ui€ny  140-150-gTain  kitt^  while  the 
khetern  of  the  papyri  of  Amenhotep  III,  and  the  khetcm-uten  of  the 
Ilyksos  Mathematical  Papyrus  may  have  varied  in  weight  for  different 
metals :  in  all  probability  the  early  royal  gold  unit  of  196-207  grains 
is  the  gold  piece  in  question. 

The  scarcity  of  written  information  on  the  monuments  and 
papyri,  is  to  a  great  extent  made  up  for  by  the  immense  collections  of 
weights  which  M>  Petrie  has  amassed,  weighed,  and  classified  accord- 
ing to  certain  standards,  some  of  which  were  suggested  by  the 
ancient  coinage  standards,  while  others  were  deduced  entirely  from 
the  evidence  of  the  weights  themselves.  Such  a  classification  is  of 
great  value,  as  making  the  long  series  of  several  thousand  specimens 
easy  to  refer  to.  Marked  weights  are  very  rare,  and  the  inscriptions 
upon  them  being  much  abbreviated,  are  often  difficult  to  interpret  i 
even  now,  when  the  inscribed  specimens  are  30  in  number  as 
against  6  ten  years  ago,  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  classify 
the  unmarked  weights  upon  the  basis  of  the  marked  ones :  yet  it 
is  obvious  that  as  material  increases  we  must  rely  mainly  upon 
the  inscriptions,  which  often  have  a  many  sided  value,  to  settle 
the  tmits,   and  upon   careful  excavations   to   show    the  ages  and 

*  A  noie  in  Records  sf  iht  Pasty  VI,  p.  6S  [nuta  =  2  ttien)  which  has  betn 
relied  on  by  Mr*  Pelrie  for  a  unit,  Season  in  E^^pii  p.  41  ^  is  contradicted  by  a 
second  note,  Villi  p*  20*  The  nusa  \n  the  Harris  Papyrus,  according  to  the 
numberSf  must  have  weighed  much  less  than  the  $ii£ft^  but  the  meaning  of  the 
ward  is  altogether  doubtful, 
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of  fine  aad  unaltered  specimen^  trfiile  Ihe  evidence  of 
and  tl)  formed  weights  need  not  be  taken  Into  «iccouiit 
isr  tpecal  reasons. 
Whereas  die  mommienli  md  pupfA  wcenk  tohstSctibthiMfWBf 
:  bCfond  Ae  wim  and  Mii\  the  weigh  is  themselves  show  cmbr 
vaiielj:  at  one  tioBe  or  another  dtiring  the  three  or  to 
dial  dapaed  between  Chtifu  and  the  Bonian  mvi- 
patioo,  a  miikitiide  of  native  and  foreign  standards  for  vaK(Ktft 
metals^  eadi  having  local,  tiade,  or  other  variations^  must  have  left 
their  abondaiit  tiaces  in  Ae  oountrj.  The  following  list  of  inscribed 
wei^its  is  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the  subject 
Amongst  tfiese  die  eaunpies  that  bear  cartouches  or  inscriptions 
specifying  die  eiact  standard  may  rank  higher  for  accuracy  tbMi 
diose  with  meie  nomenJs  or  numbers  of  O  tmtts,  which  seem  oten 
to  have  been  adyusted  as  frduinge  weig|ils  lor  two  standards. 

(A.)  Eaily  royal  gold  aeries^  eztendii^  fiom  die  eailiest  Anesto 
the  b^nniog  of  die  XVII&h  dynaa^.  An  example  4tf  diis  ms 
noticed  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  1883,  bat  in  die  last  two  years  no  less  Aaik 
three  more  royal  specimens  have  come  to  Hijbt 

1.  IVth  dynasty,  Chufb,  f^^iic^^lon;  •ioiinits;*'obk»^ 

rectangular,  the  top  rounded;  2060  grains. 
Unit  206  gndns  =  13*348  gmmmes. 

Collection  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  F.S.A.     Bought  in  Cairo,  1891. 
See  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Academy ^  January,  1891,  No.  977,  p.  95- 

2.  Xllth  dynasty,  Amenemhat  III,  pc^  1 1 1 1 ;  "4  gold  (units);" 

50835  grammes  =  784*5  grains. 

Unit  196*5  grains  =  127  grammes. 
Lou\Te,  Re\-illout,  Proceedings^  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  246,  247. 

3.  XVIIIth  dynast)',  Amenhotep  I,  \o\     n  I.J    '^^J  "51 


(units);"  oblong,  rectangular,  curved  top,  injured.     io22'7 
grains,  originally  1038. 

Unit  207*6  grains  =  13*452  grammes. 
British  Museum ;  from  Gebelen.     W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Archaolo^cal 

Journal^  1883,  p.  419. 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  Thothmes  I,  "beloved  of  Ptah,"  ('^Sr\  \\\\\\0\ 
"  6  gold  units  ;  "  76645  grammes  =  11827  grains. 
Unit  197  7  grains  =  12*774  grammes. 
Louvre,  Revillout,  Proceedings^  Vol.  XIV,  p.  247. 
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"  We  here  see  two  varielies  of  an  unit  of  about  200  grains  showing 
a  coniitant  difference  of  about  i  o  grains.  The  Chufu  specimen  (from 
Memphis  (?)),  and  that  from  Gebel€n  (south  of  Thebes)  are  of  the 
heavy  standard,  while  the  two  specimens  recently  acquired  by  the 
I.x>uvre,  one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Memphite  deity,  are  light. 
With  the  lower  variety  we  may  connect  the  following : — 

5,  Oblor^g  rectangular  weight,  j  1 1 1 1 J  cut  in  the  edge,  weight  1177*2 

grains,  originally  ii7S'4* 
P  Unit  196*4  grains. 

From  Memphis.  Petrie,  S^sso^  in  Egyfi^  p.  40,  No.  4407, 
PL  XXVIII,  fig.  161.     "  12  Aeginetan  drachmas  of  98*3." 

It  would  seem  as  if  196  grains  was  the  Memphite  standard,  the 
Chufu  value  of  207  grains  being  preserved  in  Upper  Egypt 

p  This  unit  of  about  200  grains,  the  same  as  the  Aeginetan  stater^ 
must  now  be  considered  as  the  representative  gold  standard  in 
Ancient  Egypt.  Mr.  Petrie's  heading  for  the  unit  or  half  unit  is 
Aeginetan  staler  or  drachma. 

(B-)  It  is  very  instructive  to  find  the  same  phenomenon  of  two 
closely  allied  standards  or  varieties  of  the  same  standard  in  connec- 
tion with  the  kUi  A  ^__^  (properly  transcribed  A  f^2>  q  j  Coptic 
*trf",  KiXe,  kiti^  often  named  kat). 

6.  Form   ^^  {^    '''^'  ^  I  ^  ^    **5  '^'^'  ^^  ^^  silver-house  of 
Heliopolis  ; "  698  grains,  originally  700. 

Unit  140  grains^ 
Harris  Collection,  from  Thebes.      Chabas,  ReiK  Anh^^  Nouv. 
S^r,,  III,  1 86 1,  p.  14. 

6a,  Identical  with  6  in  form,  inscription,  and  weight,  but  on  the  top 
marked  ^^^  |      Basalt 

The  first  sign  j  (?)  may  be  only  a  flaw  in 
the  stone.  The  seated  deity  may  be  Thoth 
or  Chonsu ;  behind  the  figure  is  a  sign  in 
outline  resembling  an  inverted  egg  O* 


% 


British   Museum^    marked    75.8-10.58- 
specimen  as  6. 
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7.  Weight,  ^  "^^  I  ° ;  "half  («'«»).  5  (-*«*•),  house  of  (?)  HeUo- 

polis/'  or  "  coming  out  (from)  Heliopolis."    45,  48  grammes. 
Units,  uien^  1404  grains,  ^//r'=  140*4  grains  =  9*096  grammes. 
Louvre.    Revillout,  Rev,  J&g.,  II,  p.  178. 

8.  Weight,    cRd  ;    "10  {uten)  of  the  house  of  Ra  (Heliopolis)." 

Much  injured;  12510  grains,  originally  14000. 
Unit,  about  1400  grains. 
From  Defeneh  (XXVIth  dynasty  (?) ).     Petrie,  Nebtsheh,  p.  85, 
No.  946,  and  PL  XLVII,  fig.  118. 

These  are  all  Heliopolitan ;  Nos.  6,  6a,  furnish  the  name  Idii^ 
which  is  known  from  the  inscriptions  to  be  -^  of  the  uten  ;  the  unit 
of  No.  8  is  therefore  the  uten. 


9.  Granite  ^^,  very  fine 


Weight  150  grains.  \y^ 


beneath  plumes  y  Yu  Aahmes  II. 


There  being  no  indication  of  multiple  upon  it,  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  consider  this  as  the  royal  standard  kiti  of 
Aahmes  II,  XXVIth  dynasty,  564-526  b.c.  The  uten  and  kiti  wot 
infinitely  the  commonest  weights  at  that  period,  and  had  long  formed 
the  standard  in  official  documents.* 

British  Museum.     Cy.  Petrie,  Naucratis^  I,  p.  80. 

The  unmarked  weights  in  Mr.  Petrie's  lists  under  the  heading 
katy  show  every  shade  of  gradation  between  these  two  varieties  of  the 
kitty  with  a  large  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  higher  value ;  there 
appears  to  be  no  coinage  on  the  kiti  system.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  see  how  closely  the  marked  weights  adhere  to  their  special 
variety  of  standard,  keeping  well  within  i  per  cent.,  while  the 
existence  of  well  marked  varieties  with  10  or  iz  grains  difference 
between  them  in  the  gold  and  kiti^  prepares  us  for  the  intricacies  of 
the  unidentified  standards  which  we  have  to  deal  with  next,  and 
may  help  others  in  considering  the  marked  measures  of  length  and 
capacity  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

*  For  another  example  of  the  «/^m,  see  No.  3a 
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(C)  Uncertain  standards.  Amongst  the  weights  here  enu- 
merated, Nos.  13  and  20  are  of  great  importance ;  the  arrangement 
is  Toughly  according  to  the  value  of  the  marked  unit. 

10.  Domed  weight,   O  g  "0  H  "Uah-ab-ra,  in  this  mass 

10  (umts),"    5707  grains* 

Has  been  much  altered  since  the  inscription  was  engraved,  but 
can  hardly  have  tost  less  than  a  lifth,  or  more  than  half  of  its  bulk, 
so  originally  not  more  than  800  grains. 

Unitj  between  65  and  80  gmins* 

Compare  the  Attic  drachma  65,  Etiboic  67,  and  the  "  So-grain  " 
standard* 

Naucratis  (XXVIth  dynasty);  Feiiie,  Mju^raiis^  I,  pp.  76,  79, 
and  PL  XXH,  fig,  100,  "  apparently  adjusted  to  4  Jka^s  of  1427/' 

II-  Flattened  barrel  form,  \\\^  "3  (units)/'    363 '9  grains. 
Unit  i2t'3  grains. 
Compare  Na  19,  which  may  be  the   loo-multiple   assimilated 
to  another  unit, 

iGurob,  XVlIIth^XIXth  dynasty  {?),  Pctrie,  Xa/tun,  p,  41, 
[  No.  4905^ 

12.  Lead  flattened  barrel,  |ji,  "3  (units)."    415*6  grains,  with  accre- 
tions;  originally  408  grains. 
I  Unit  1360  grains^ 

Double  of  the  Attic  drachma,  or  a  very  light  kiti. 
Gurob,   XVlIIth-XIXth   dynasty  (?).     Petrie,    A'a/tun,   p.   41, 
No.  491 1,     "  6  ^  Attic  drachmas  ^  of  68*0  grains.'^ 
13.  Name  of  a  priest  Ampi,     Ai    ^7^  r^l^  **with  iV  Wj  '°  uien" 
L  141-8  grammes  =  2188*  grains. 

I  Unit  2iS-8  grains  =  14*18  grammes, 

I  This  weight  is  exceedingly  ancient,  probably  of  about  the 
Xth  dynasty.  The  inscription  is  difficult,  but  certainly  indicates 
10  units,  perhaps  named  ufe/i^  This  unit  is  plentifully  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Petrie's  lists  amongst  the  light  varieties  of  the  **  Phoenician 
shekel/'  and  it  was  the  standard  of  the  Ptolemaic  coinage,  but  it 

*  Petrie,  W£ights  und  AUamrtSt  p.  4S7. 
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to  find  it  ait  so  early  a  date :  possibly  il  is  the  old 
ssmdud  or  a  hacvj  thiid  varietj  o£  the  gold  standard  ^ 
nem^ifsove  hate  the  statemeot  that  the  weight  is  ^of 
crf^  siSSe  gaaa&f  containing  too  of  the  smaller  unh :  izi 
No.  435^*  kwm  Mempliis  (om  markedX  ^  2^,080  grains^  there ^  ■ 
■^f  beancnnpieof  thelai^uDit^  S 

BcHin  Mnseixm.    Slon,  i?^.   ^£^^<»    II»   P-    i73-     BrugscK^ 
Ilm^  \%  p.  t45a-     Itenilout,  Proc^di^gs,  Vol  XIV,  p,  245, 

14.  Ot4om^    icciai^g^hT.    OllUllt    *'6    units.'*      t^Soz    graim^ 

odgnial^  1381  giains.  *'^^''  {^^ 

Unit  330^2  grains,  -^^ 

This  any  be  a  to^^iKultiiile  of  the  last  tmit  (and  so  a  light  utm  (?)) 

ad^imed  10  6  "^Fhcaiidaii  shekels*' oC a  heavy  type. 

Guioh^  XVnith-^XlXth   dynasty  (?).     Petiie,  liiahw,  p. 
Nol  4973.     •'e  Phoenician  shekels**' 

15.  Oliiong.  rectangolar,  {%^2  (units).^     480 6  grains. 

Unit  240*3  grains. 
KAbun,    Xllth-XIIIth  d>Tasty  (?).     Pctrie,  li^hmH,  p,  14 
How  45^54.     "  a  Ph€»iician  shekels.^ 

16.  Oblong,  rectangtilar,  11 1 1 1  It  "  6  (units)."     I473'3  grains. 

Unit  245  5  grains. 

Probably  an  uten  assimilated  to  6  "Phoenician  shekels"  of  the 
heaviest  type. 

Gebelen  (now  in  the  British  Museum  (?)).    Petrie,  lilahun,  p.  21. 

17.  Oblong,  rectangular,  000000,  "60  (units)."     14700  grains. 

Unit  245*0  grains. 
Probably  10  utens  assimilated  to  60  "Phoenician  shekels"  of 
the  heaviest  type. 

Gebelen.     Petrie,  Illakun^  p.  21. 

18.  Oblong,  rectangular,  11 11,  "8  units,"  injured.     1277  grammes, 

probably  original  131*24  =  2025  grains. 

Unit  about  253  grains  =16*4  grammes. 
Perhaps  10  of  the  gold  units  assimilated  to  8  of  the  heavy 
"  Assyrian  shekels." 

Colin.  Gol^nischeff,  Rev,  igypL,  II,  177  ;  0^  A.Z.,  XXVII,  p.  85. 

*  Season  in  Egypt  ^  p.  4a 
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19.  Oblong,  rectangular,  rounded  top,  flfin,  "30  (units)."    12,040 

grains. 

Unit  401*4  grains. 

This  may  be  100  of  the  unit  of  No.  11  (121 '3  grains)  assimilated 
to  30  of  the  next  unit  (423  grains). 

Kahun,  Xll-XIIIth  dynasty  (?).  Petrie,  Kahuriy  No.  4920,  p.  42. 
"  60  *  Aeginetan  staters '  of  2007  grains." 

20.  Rectangular,  rounded  top,  O  ^  'n  >  "  ^ 5  copper  (?)  units ;"  injured. 

409*6  grammes,  originally  about  411  =  6,343  grains, 
unit  423  grains  =  27-4  grammes. 
The  weight  seems  to  be  100  of  the  "  Attic  drachma  "  unit.    The 
first  sign  in  the  inscription  is  generally  believed  to  be  D  =  copper 
or  bronze ;  and  as  several  marked  specimens  exist,  such  a  view  is  all 
the  more  probable.     Cf.  Nos.  21,  22  (?)  and  23. 

Berlin   Museum.      Brugsch,  ^.Z,   XXVII,   p.   90;   Revillout, 
Proceedings^  Vol.  XIV,  p.  243. 

21.  Shape  [J  with  square  sides  im  ,   ''9  (units)."    3798*2  grains, 

originally  3799*5  grains. 

Unit  423*6  grains. 
Probably  an  Assyrian  half-mina,  1.^.,  30  x  126*6,  assimilated  to 

9  of  the  above  units. 
Kahun,  XII-XIII  dynasty  (?).     Petrie,  Illahun^  p.  14,  No.  4924. 

22.  Square,  r^  111 ,   "  10  (units)  9  (?)  "  or  "  19  units."     3,822*6  grains, 

originally  3,835  grains. 

Units  42*6  with  426*1 
or  201 '8  grains. 
201 '8  would  be  the  gold  unit,  426*1  the  copper  (?)  unit  of  No.  20, 

and  42*6  the  1^  of  the  copper  (?). 
Memphis.    Petrie,  Season^  p.  40,  No.  4420,  PI.  XXVIII,  fig.  170. 

23.  Oblong,  rectangular,  curved  top,  nfl,  "  20  (units)."   8536  grains, 

originally  8550  grains. 

Unit  427*4  grains. 
Kahun,  XII-XIII  dynasty  (?)  Petrie,  liiahun,  p.  14,  No.  4942- 

24.  Oblong,  rectangular,  curved  top,  flfl,  "  20  (units)."   8735  grains, 

originally  9030  grains. 

Unit  451*4  grains. 
Kahun,  XII-XIII  dynasty  (?)     Petrie,  Illahun,  p.  14,  No.  4948. 
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25.  Domed  "  Aata  son  of  Hor-ut'a,"  676-9  grains. 

Unit  676*9  grains  (?) 
This  may  be  a  weight  certified  by  an  inspector :  it  bears  no 

mark  of  multiple,  but  can  be  a  light  half  uUn^  or  10  drachms 

of  677.    XXVIth  dynasty  or  later. 
Memphis.    Petrie,  Season^  pp.  36,  39,  42,  and  PL  XXVIIL 

26.  Oblong,  rectangular,   rounded  edges,  ||||,"4  (units),"  2951*3 

grains. 

Unit  737'8  grains. 
The  unit  may  be  the  half  uteuy  making  an  uten  of  1476  grains. 
Kahun,  Xll-XIIIth  dynasty  (?).    Petrie,  Kakun^  p.  42,  No,  4914. 

27.  Oblong,  rectangular,  rounded  top,  000,  "30  (units),"  22235, 

originally  22860  grains. 

Unit  761  grains. 
The  unit  may  be  the  half  uten^  making  a  heavy  uten  of  1524 

grains. 
Kahun,  XII-XIII  dynasty  (?).    Petrie,  Kahun^  p.  42,  No.  4916. 

28.  Domed.     Demotic  inscription,  "  weight  of  the  house  of  Thoth, 

the  twice  great,  lord  of  Hermopolis  Magna;"  apparently 
much  injured,  1908  grammes =29445  grains. 

I  have  adopted  Maspero's  version,  which  seems  the  best  available. 
Probably  a  large  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  injury  to  the 
weight :  it  may  be  20  utm  of  about  1,500  grains.  Compare 
the  royal  kiti  of  Aahmes,  No.  9. 

In  the  Khedivial  Museum.  Mon.  Div.^  PI.  97,  No.  2  ;  text  by 
Maspero,  p.  29.    Revillout,  Mev.  igypt  II,  p.  183. 

29.  A  weight  (?),  rectangular,  with  rounded    top,  f^^  W,  "gold 

i  (?)."    4>732  grammes=  73  grains. 
Unit  (?)  292  grains. 
Doubtful,  but  might  be  a  double  kiti  used  perhaps  as  a  unit 

by  jewellers. 
In  the  Khedivial  Museum.    Mon.  Div.^  PL  100,  No.  45. 

30.  ^^  inscription  "  the  superintendent  of  the  scribe  of  the  ac- 

counts of  King  Psammetichus  Nefer-Psemtek."  93  grammes 
=  i43S"2  grains. 

Clearly  a  uten  of  1435*2  grains. 
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Compare  Nos.  6-9.  It  is  disappointti^  to  find  that  this  uten- 
weight,  which  seems  to  be  at  least  semi-royal,  does  not  agree 
with  the  standard  kiii  of  Aahmes  II,  Na  9. 

In  the  St  Petersburgh  Museum  (Ennitage  Imperial)  Gcl6uscheff 
Inventaiie,  p.  3491  No.  2396. 

Postscript. 

Since  this  paper  was  completed  Mr.  Petrie  has  given  me  an 
extract  from  a  stela  of  Khuenaten  at  Tell  el  Ahiama,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  measures  of  distance,  using  the  atru  as  a 
multiple  of  the  ^^ .    The  hierc^ljphic  subdivisions  of  the  ^^ 

mentioned  in  it  are  /r-^,  X  and 0 :  the  transcriptions  arrived  at 

above,  p.  41 1,  are  therefore  confirmed,  ,  ./r  being  a  common  variant 

for  ^ a  whenever  Jhe  meaning  is  unmistakable.    A  squeeze  of  the 

complete  text  will  soon  be  available,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  value  of  the  ancient  aim  (in  the  XVIIIth  dynasty)  will  be 
deduced  from  it  (above,  p.  408).* 

I  should  have  stated  that  the  cubit  (p.  404)  is  written :  (1)  ^  n 
from  the  earliest  times  (Dynasty  IV,  VI,  etc) :  on  the  naos  of  Saft 

(XXXth  dynasty) o :    (2)  ^[^  usual,  for  distinctness,  in  hieratic 

(Bulaq  XVIII,  Westcar,  Rhind,  etc),  and  in  graffiti;  in  monu- 
mental hieroglyphs  at  Asyiit,  Tomb  III,  1.  13,  V,  1.  21.  In  some 
passages  of  the  Westcar  and  some  variants  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 

<.^^  is  indicated  but  is  perhaps  hardly  correct      In  the  Rhind 

sic 

Papyrus  the  cubit  is  often  an  implied  unit  with  figures. 

As  to  the  measures  of  capacity,  I  find  that  the  ilouble  hekt 
(p.  427)  is  regularly  used  at  Kahun.  Thus  the  hekt  was  doubled  in 
the  early  Middle  Kingdom,  and  this  double  hekt,  as  we  have  seen, 
continued  in  use  as  late  as  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  although  a  second 
doubling  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  produced  a  quad- 
ruple hekt,  relegating  the  double  hekt  to  an  inferior  place  and 
gradually  extinguishing  it.     The  triple  hekt  (p.  428)  should  probably 

be  struck  out.     The  khar  ^*^^^  -ft-    appears  to  be  rare  at 

*  Some  additional  infonnation  derived  from  a  newly  catalogued  Kahun 
fragment  (XIX,  i)  is  embodied  in  the  table.  It  extends  the  subdivisions  of  the 
amra  to  the  quarter  cubit. 
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Kahun,  but  I  have  found  it  four  or  five  times  in  connection  with 
boat-loads  of  com ;  in  the  prevailing  uncertainty  as  to  the  phonetic 
value  of  the  later  -f^ ,  the  possibility  of  that  being  the  khar  itself, 
with  the  metrical  value  altered  from  20  to  16  hckt^  is  worth  con- 
sideration. 

A  quantity  of  new  material  put  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  Petrie 
and  a  variety  of  considerations  arising  out  of  the  preceding  study 
necessitate  the  preparation  of  an  appendix  in  the  immediate  future. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  add  to  it  descriptions 
of  any  still  uncatalogued  weights  bearing  inscriptions  that  may  exist 
in  continental  and  other  collections.  Notes  of  inscribed  cubit-rods 
measures  of  capacity,  etc.,  would  be  equally  acceptable. 


0 
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FRAGMENTS   OF   OLD   EGYPTIAN   STORIES. 

From  the  British  Museum  and  Amherst  Collections. 

By  F.  L.  Griffith. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  made  by  the  late  Professor 
Lepsius  for  the  Berlin  Museum,  was  a  series  of  four  very  early 
papyri,  purchased  in  London  about  1840,  and  afterwards  published 
in  the  Denkmdler.  These  papyri  all  contain  literary  texts,  of  which 
the  story  of  Sanehat  is  the  most  celebrated. 

Berlin  Papyrus  302 2= No.  I.      L.D.  VI.  104-107,  Story  of  Sanehat. 
„  „        3023=No.  II.  „        108-110,     Story     of    the 

Sekhti. 
„  „        3024=No.  III.        „        I  IT,  112,  Dialogue  between 

a  man  and  a  ghost:  first  lines  of  a  fairy  tale. 
M  n        3025  =  No.  IV.  L.D.  VL  113,   114,     Story    of    the 

Sekhti. 

The  texts,  which  are  but  moderately  correct,  are  written  in 
short  vertical  columns  with  a  few  horizontal  pages  intermingled. 
Within  certain  limits  the  handwriting  varies  considerably,  but  the 
height  of  the  sheet  of  papyrus  is  the  same  in  all,  namely,  6  inches 
(15  cm.).  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  fix  the  age  of  the  manuscripts : 
they  may  be  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  the 
latest  event  recorded  being  the  death  of  Sanehat,  which,  according 
to  the  story,  must  have  taken  place  late  in  the  reign  of  Usertesen  I. 
In  spite  of  their  great  length  not  one  of  the  rolls  is  complete,  and 
the  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  make  known  some  fragments 
which  will  be  serviceable  in  restoring  the  texts. 

Amongst  these,  the  first  place  is  claimed  by  the  Butler  papyrus 
527,  bearing  the  new  number  10,274  in  the  British  Museum.  How 
Dr.  Butler,  formerly  head  master  of  Shrewsbury  School,  obtained  it, 
is  not  known.  It  is  clearly  from  the  same  find  as  the  papyri  of 
Berlin,  but  can  hardly  have  formed  a  part  of  any  one  of  them.  The 
recto  supplies  a  very  important  text  (already  imperfectly  transcribed 
by  Goodwin)  from  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  the  Sekhti,  while  on 
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the  verso  is  part  of  a  work  that  seems  to  be  otherwise  unknown. 
The  copy  herewith  published  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  New- 
berry, who  with  the  utmost  care  and  patience  traced  the  formidable 
document  through  the  glass  in  which  it  is  framed. 

Hardly  less  useful  than  the  Butler  papyrus  are  a  number  of  small 
fragments  which  have  long  been  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Tyssen 
Amherst  at  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk.  Many  of  these  can  be  shown 
to  be  portions  of  the  Berlin  MSS.  We  owe  their  identification  in 
the  first  instance  to  Mr.  Newberry,  who  found  them  last  autumn  in 
sorting  over  a  boxful  of  fragments,  principally  of  late  period.  Again 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Newberry  for  excellent  tracings,  and  to  the 
owner  of  that  important  collection,  and  to  Mrs.  Amherst  for  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  originals,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
magnificent  Egyptian  and  other  treasures  which  are  preserved  at 
Didlington.  Mr.  Amherst  most  kindly  gave  me  permission  to 
publish  the  fragments  here,  so  as  to  complete  the  long  delayed 
account  of  the  Butler  papyrus.*  It  is  a  most  curious  fact  that 
the  best  series  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  the  Sekhti,  and 
covers  precisely  the  same  portion  of  the  text  as  the  Butler  papynis, 
the  two  copies  throwing  much  light  on  each  other. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  fragments  were  all  obtained  by 
Mr.  Amherst  t  about  30  years  ago  with  the  entire  collection  of 
Mr.  LiEDER  of  Cairo :  or  possibly  they  were  in  the  Hartwell 
Museum  of  Dr.  J.  Lee.  I  have  so  far  succeeded  in  identifying 
portions  of  Sanehat  and  of  the  two  Berlin  copies  of  the  Sekhti. 

The  tales  of  the  Berlin  papyri  are  exceedingly  instructive  for  the 
language  and  manners  of  a  very  ancient  time.  Sanehat's  auto- 
biography in  particular  has  an  air  of  absolute  reality  about  it  that 
makes  one  hope  to  find  his  tomb  or  some  other  record  of  his  personal 
existence. 

The  Story  or  Sanrhat. 

The  story  of  Sanehat,  related  by  himself,  can  easily  be  referred  to 
in  Professor  Maspero's  ConUs  populaire  de  rigypte  Afuienne,  2nd 
edition,  1889,  pp.  89,  ff.  The  Berlin  papyrus  of  311  lines  gives  the 
work  complete  excepting  about  22  lines  lost  at  the  beginning  and 

*  As  autotype  facsimiles  will  soon  be  issued  in  Mr.  Newberry's  Catalogue 
of  the  Amherst  Collection,  it  is  sufficient  on  the  present  occasion  to  give  tno- 
scriptions. 

t  Now  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney. 
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even  this  part  is  supplied  by  an  ostracon  which  Maspero  found  in  a 
Theban  tomb  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  :  unfortunately  the  text  upon 
the  ostracon,  though  nearly  perfect,  is  hardly  usable  by  itself  owing  to  its 
excessive  corruption.  The  Amherst  fragments  of  the  older  text  now 
give  us  portions  of  eleven  lines,  which,  numbered  backwards  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Berlin  papyrus  may  be  designated  as  16^  15: 
12,  iij  10^  9,  8  :  4^  J,  2,  I,  the  last  almost  joining  the  Berlin  MS.. 
The  position  of  these  is  certified  by  the  text  of  the  ostracon,  without 
which  they  also  would  be  absolutely  useless. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  reconstitute  the  text  in  the  style 
of  the  papyrus.  The  basis  of  it  is  Professor  Maspero's  transcription 
of  the  ostracon,*  very  freely  treated :  certain  formulas  are  recognisable 
in  it,  and  the  general  movement  of  the  story  enables  one  to  restore 
the  sense  grammar  and  orthography  to  a  certain  extent,  while  the 
Amherst  fragments  provide  a  series  of  firm  stepping  stones  in  a  most 
treacherous  quagmire*  The  divisions  and  numbers  of  the  lines  are 
supplied  in  most  cases  by  conjecture. 


P^ 


Amherst:  22. 


[2:5^^Pf<k^^rt^ 


50c  1 


21,  ]  *^?^ 


51     I     Q      I 


©   ^. 


nAWM' 


'mc 


18. 


5k 


ta 


5i^?]p^[£:.4. 


a  Q, 


•  Ostmcon  27,149  of  Biikkj  published  in  the  Mim&iru  de  llmiiiui  Bg^^kn^ 
Tome  II,  p,  t-33,  and  PL  I»  II  (printed  in  [SS6). 
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Notes. 
L  22.     ^^F  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  (A     *"    ^^^  transcription   looks  like 

the  stela  of  Kuban,  Prisse,  Mon.,  PI.  XXI. 

1.  21.     For  c     ^  as  equivalent  to  the  monumental 

^^,  (/!  von  Bergmann,  Recde  Trav,,  VII,  p.  179 :  the  rest  of  the 
line  is  very  doubtful. 

1.  16.     I  cannot  decipher  the  Amherst  fragment. 

1.  15.  Compare  the  inscription  of  Amenemheb,  1.  37:  it  gives 
n    Y    -^^  ^  which  may  be  the  true  reading  here,  and  T  J 

L  12.      Cf,  Westcar,  XII,  20.      -fl^^    of  the  ostracon  is 

questionable :  the  papyrus  gives  d  SSTm ,  or  some  such  group. 
There  must  be  a  serious  difference  of  reading  in  1.  11. 


"  The  hereditary  prince,  royal  chancellor,  confidential  friend  (of 
the  king),  the  judge  (?)  the  dt-mrof  the  name  of  AH  (?),  superintendent 
of  the  gate  of  foreigners  (?)  true  and  beloved  royal  acquaintance,  the 
royal  attendant  Sanehat,  says  : — 

"  I  attended  my  lord  as  a  servant  of  the  king  of  the  house 

of  the  hereditary  princess,  the  greatly  favoured,  the  royal  wife 
Ankhet-Usertesen  (?)  who  shares  the  residence  (?)  of  the  royal  son 
Amenemhat  in  Ka-nefer  * 

"In  the  30th  year,  2nd  month  of  inundation,  7th  day,  the  god 
entered  his  horizon,  the  king  Sehotepabra  (Amenemhat  I)  flew  up 
to  heaven  and  joined  the  Sun's  disk,  the  follower  of  the  god  penetra- 
ted (was  absorbed  into  (?))  his  Maker :  the  palace  was  silenced  and 
in  mourning  (?),  the  great  gates  were  closed,  the  courtiers  crouching 
(on  the  ground),  the  people  in  hushed  mourning  Q). 

*  It  can  hardly  be  accidental  that  the  same  name  occurs  for  the  pyramid  of 
lenemhat  (I)  on  the  stela  ( 
'  Ka-nefer  of  Amenemhat." 


Amenemhat  (I)  on  the  stela  C.  2  of  the  Louvre  (  \  ^^  J^  -=^  I  ^  R  I  A 
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His  majesty'  had  despatched  a  QuniereMis  army  with  ihe  nohirc 
to  the  htad  of  the  Temehu  (Libyans)  his  son  and  heir  the  good  p^i 
hjDg*  Usettesen  as  their  leaden  Now  he  was  returning  and  hid 
brou^it  away  living  captives  and  all  kinds  of  cattle  without  ctid 
The  ooancinors  of  the  palace  sent  to  the  West  to  let  tire  Iting  kn» 
the  events  (?)  that  had  taken  place  in  the  inner^ourt,  T/ti  mtsm^ 
WHts  t0  meet  Aim  ^m  the  r&ad  and  reach  him  at  the  time  o/fv^^t 
/Ar  4Kicaswm  was  vay  firessimg:  *a  haii^k  had  soared  {fimiff  awsjf) 
witk  itsJbB0Wers*  {was  the  message\  in  order  mot  to  let  Ms  arm^  kmw 
{what  had  happened  \.  Even  if{  T)  the  royai  ehiidren  who  held  comma^ 
in  the  said  army  send  a  $mssage^  he  was  not  to  speak  to  a  sin^^k  m  ^ 
them.  Bdiold  (when  he  came)  I  was  standing  (by)  and  heard  his 
voice  while  1»  was  speaking  :  I  fled  far  away,  my  heart  beattog^  my 
anus  waving;  tTembltng  had  fallen  on  all  my  limbs/'  etc. 

This  translation  makes  some  sense,  but  there  is  not  mtieh  of  it 
that  can  be  guaranteed  ;  the  italicised  portions  are  guess-work. 

The  Turin  papjTus  of  the  kmi^  disfingnishes  the  Xllth  dynasty 
as  that  in  which  the  royal  residence  was  at  a  place  named 
^^M^^®,  The  situation  of  Tet-taui  is  unknown;  I  %hm% 
be  inclined  to  place  it  in  some  central  spot  near  Memphis  or  the 
Fayum ;  the  name  is  in  fact  traceable  at  Hawdra  on  a  monumat 
of  the  Xllth  dynasty  (Petrie,  Kahun,  PL  XI.,  No.  a)  in  the  forai 
"■^^  .  written,  as  often,  within  the  symbol  of  a  fortified  place  11; 
its  occasional  occurrence  on  the  stelae  of  Ahydos  proves  nothing  as 
to  situation,  but  it  is  interesting  that  they  couple  it  with  the  name 
of  Amenemhat.  Here  Amenemhat  I  must  have  held  his  court  and 
died,  and  it  was  from  Tettaui  that  the  councillors  sent  to  meet 
the  new  monarch  Usertesen  returning  from  his  warlike  expedition 
in  the  west.  Sanehat  must  have  been  with  the  army  and  near 
the  king  when  the  despatch  arrived.  He  thus  overheard  the 
message  and  understood  the  state  of  affairs.  Unable  to  contain 
himself  at  the  news,  he  was  driven  involuntarily,  by  a  strange  impulse 
*as  one  in  a  dream,"  to  take  to  flight — this  is  expressly  stated 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  may  be  summarised  in  a  few  words 
thus : — 

Sanehat  hid  himself  in  the  bush  until  the  army  had  gone  past: 
then  "  travelling  southward  "  he  "  crossed  over  the  river  "  to  Kher- 

•  Usertesen  had  been  associated  on  the  throne  with  his  father  for  lo  years. 
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ahau  (near  Fostat),  and  after  journey tng  for  some  time  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  reached  a  frontier  post :  here  he  was  compelled  to 
He  concealed  until  the  evening,  when  he  passed  the  frontier  and  at 
length,  almost  dead  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  obtained  food 
from  a  friendly  Sati  (Betlawi)  who  introduced  him  ^'  to  his  camp  and 
the  sheikhs."  Thereafter  his  journey  was  easy  :  '*  one  country 
passed  him  on  to  another,"  until  he  reached  Atem,  Atema  (Edom  ?), 
In  this  country  he  spent  "  half  a  year/'  but  the  Heka  {sheikh  or 
king)  of  the  highland  Tenu,  named  Amuansihi,  invited  the  wanderer 
to  settle  in  his  territory.  Amuanshi's^  dominions  were  considerable, 
and  his  tribe  important.  Sanehat  soon  reached  the  highest  eminence 
as  commander  of  his  armies,  and  marrying  his  daughter,  became  the 
father  of  a  family,  each  member  of  which  was  sheikh  of  a  camp  or 
village.  But  in  all  things  he  acted  loyally  to  Egypt  and  Pharaoh. 
At  length,  in  answer  to  a  petition,*  Uijertesen  caust'd  the  aged  exile 
to  return  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  received  w^ith  great  honour  and 
was  granted  the  supreme  blessing  of  a  splendid  sepulchre  in  the 
land  of  his  birth, 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  story  which  is  narrated  w*ith 
simplicity  and  with  an  abundance  of  interesting  detail.  Sanehat 
was  a  mighty  man  of  valour :  mere  excitement  at  learning  the  news 
of  the  old  king^s  death  could  not  have  so  affected  the  hero  as  to 
make  him  flee  the  country.  He  himself  attributes  his  otherwise 
cnniinal  act  of  desertion  to  an  inspiration  of  the  deity.  As  in  all 
good  old  tales,  great  good  fortune  and  renown  result  to  an  innocent 
man  from  an  apparently  most  untoward  evenL 

Of  the  names  and  status  of  the  surrounding  countries  at  the 
time  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  we  at  present  know^  almost  nothing,  but 
we   can   learn   a   little    from    this    papyrus.  0  \^|  ^t^^^^ 

^^^  /<^,/v^fyh.        _ZI     r  H  I 

^ "the    highland  Tenu/'  the  country   in  which  Sanehat 

retrieved  his  fortunes,  is  distinct  from  Atem,  and  must  be  the  same 
essentially,  though  perhaps  not  the  same  in   extent,  as   the  later 
»^    1 1^^:^  ^  "  highland  RctnUj"    the   Egyptian    name 

for  the  n^ion  of  Pal  est  me.  To  those  who  may  object  to  identifying 
tw^o  words  which  differ  by  an  initial  <^>,  I  would  say  that  if  the 
word  is  Egyptian  we  can  find  plenty  of  compounds  with  prefixed  *^^Y^ 


*  The  opening  words  of  this  >ttm  \o  have  been  accidentally  omilied  by  the 
scribe  at  I,  156. 
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wLich  are  thereby  very  little  altered  in  meaning  from  the  original 
word :  or,  if  the  name  is  foreign,  the  <zz>  may  here  represent  some 
i:idistinct  initial  consonant  that  was  neglected  by  the  early  Egyptians: 
tlie  pronunciation  would  then  be  approximately  Etnu,  Retnu. 

It  is  interesting  to  obser\'e  that  several  passages  in  thestofj 
imply  a  certain  amount  of  intercourse  between  £g}*pt  and  tike 
-'  highland  Tenu." 

The  elucidation  of  this  singularly  interesting  narrative  will  kng 
i;ive  occupation  to  Egyptologists  :  there  are  many  details  that  might 
1  ><:  commented  on,  but  as  a  new  version  is  promised  from  more  than 
one  quarter,  I  need  not  occupy  these  pages  with  their  discussioD. 
1  he  Amherst  fragments,  extremely  slight  though  they  are,  are  a  real 
addition  to  the  materbls  for  study  of  the  text 

The  Butler  Papyrus.* 

("loodwin  long  ago  published  an  imperfect  transcript  of  the  ndt 
vi  lbs  document,  but  the  edges  of  it  and  the  whole  of  the  «vr»  were 
tiien  hidden  by  the  mount.  This  drawback  has  since  been  remedied, 
)  et  there  still  remain  external  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  reading 
xhc  original  for  all  the  fragments  composing  it,  both  large  and  small, 
;>.re  wrongly  placed,  and  a  half-transparent  covering  of  tracing  paper, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  remove,  still  obscures  the  whole  of  the 
r  :rso  and  completely  hides  some  signs.  I  have  compared  Mr.  Ne«- 
l  L  iry's  copy  again  and  again  with  the  original,  making  such  corrections 
..N  were  ncoosary,  and  filling  in  the  s|xices  that  my  friend  had  imen- 
iL.^naliy  loft  Mank.  The  plates  herewith,  in  which  all  but  four 
Miiall  frai^nients  are  coirecily  placed,  are  slightly  reduced  (one  sixih) 
f:«>m  the  traciiiL: ;  though  they  are  not  as  minutely  accurate  as  a 
cxirect  photoj^raph  would  be,  they  are  much  more  intelligible  owing  lo 
tne  rearranL^ement  of  the  fragments. 

Of  the  original  the  top  and  bottom  edges  have  been  cut  with 
>rissors,  and  thus  the  numerals  which  were  placed  over  every  tenth 
lirie  have  been  mutilated.  The  trimming  was  done  in  recent  timei, 
for  one  of  the  ^mall  fragments  which  I  have  restored  in  the  copy  to 
its  place  at  the  beginning  shows  the  original  edge  (at  1.  i  of  rdlif, 
1.  3  of  :rrso).  From  this  it  appears  that  the  width  was  6  inches 
or  15  cm.,  like  the  Berlin  papyri.t  The  length  of  the  leaves  com- 
posing the  roll  is  uncertain.  On  the  rcr/o  is  written  a  portion  oi 
tiie  Story  of  the  Sekhti. 

•  See  the  plates  of  the  Papyrus  10,274  of  the  British  Museum, 
t  See  Borchardi,  AZ.  XXVII.  p.  118. 
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The  Storv  of  the  Sekhtl 


^f    The  manuscnpts  are  three  in  number,  vik,,  3023  and  3025  :it 

"  Berlin,  with  fragments  belonging  to  them  at  Didlington  Hall,  antl 
the  recia  of  the  Butler  papyrus.  The  Berlin  papyri  are  very  lonj:, 
containing,  partly  in  duplicate,  about  400  lines  of  the  story,  but  they 
lack  both  the  beginning  and  the  end     Goodwin*  discovered  that 

^  the  few  lines  on  the  rech  of  the  Butler  papyrus  supplied  a  large 
portion  of  the  missing  introduction.  His  account,  written  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  ii  ived  as  a  starting  point  for  the 
present  study,  which  in  the  end  has  led,  as  might  be  expected,  to  a 
much  improved  reading.  The  identification  of  the  Amherst  frag- 
ments, which  run  parallel  to  the  Builer  text»  has  supplied  some 
most  important  variants,  and  has  given  the  true  reading  of  on^ 
group  which  would  certainly  have  remained  doubtful  without  them* 
Happily  also  Herr  Borchardt,  in  cataloguing  the  papyri  of  the  BerliTi 
Museum,  found  that  some  fragments  which  are  published  in  Lepsius' 
Denkmiikr  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  text,  fit  neatly  on  to  the 
tnd  of  that  document.     This  little  addition  brings  us  suddenly  out 

I  of  interminable  petitions  into  what  must  be  the  middle  of  the 
dina^ment  of  the  story.  The  following  collation  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment with  the  pubhshed  copy  will  be  useful  :— 

3025  11.       I -1 25  —  L.  D,  Pap.  IV.  1.  18-142 

1126-132  =  „  1.       4-10 

»33-<35  =  ..  *  T-3 

„  136-142=  „  L     11-17 

The  principal  fmgments  in  the  Amherst  collection  belong  to 
3023.  The  arrangement  of  the  lines  in  them  shows  that  they  are 
copied  from  the  same  original  as  the  Butler  papyrus,  a  fact  which 
gives  a  peculiar  significance  to  the  variations  of  orthography  in  the 
two  MSS. 

The  Butler  MS.  presents  the  only  example  that  has  come  down 
to  us  of  numbered  columm\  in  an  Egyptian  papyrus,  although  the 

•  In  Ch&bas'  M^hn^s  E^pi&hgi^uts^  H  S^riC,  1S64,  pp-  249*272.  The 
most  recent  account  of  the  story  is  in  be  found  in  Maspero,  Catties  Fopuiaira^ 
ame  (Edition,  pp.  35-50  \  and  there  are  short  notes  of  Borchardt  (AZ.,  i$i!9i 
pp*  iiS-130  :  IS90,  pp-  72,  S5,  S8,  89 J  J  Errtian  {Sprackt  ii^j  Pafyrus  IV^iUnf. 
pp.  75^765  IVtskar^  I,  pp,  17,  29,70) ;  and  rnyself  (**Egypt  Exploration  FumU 
Report  of  jrd  Ordinar>-  General  Meeting/'  iSSS^g,  p.  22). 

t  Borchardt^s  remark  AZ,,  KKvii,  p.  lao,  referring  these  numbers  to  the 
leaves  of  the  «heet  instea.d  of  the  coiumns  of  writing  k  incorrect* 
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ftigo  of  tihe  Ebefs  papyrus  and  of  the  demotic  stoij  of  S^tm  art 
muked  wMi  numefals^  We  here  have  an  aid  in  estimating  Lh€  loa 
al  tfie  begmning  ol  die  manuscript  The  versa^  which  begins  frmn 
tfie  SttDie  Old  as  the  leao,  marks  the  i2tb  Hne  from  the  beginnmg 
widi  die  muneral  20^  and  the  J^nd  tine  with  40,  so  that  S  lines  am 
lost  tpgedier  with  half  the  width  of  the  9th :  this  would  bav^  coverd 
abimit  6(  isches  widioyt  border^  sopposing,  as  is  most  probable,  tht 
tiieie  WIS  no  homontal  p^e. 

The  nnttilation  of  the  numerals  on  the  wt£i&  is  most  unforttirule  \ 
over  L  39  fe  pan  of  a  mimeral  that  might  be  lo,  so,  50  or  50:  to 
is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  fragment  of  a  figure  o^er  1,  19 
cannot  be  an;  portion  of  40^  so  50  also  is  excluded :  between  20  md 
30  lor  L  39  k  is  vei}r  diflktdt  to  dedde^  bat  I  thmk  that  the  eadcf 
the  lliiid  stroke  of  ao  would  hare  been  visible  while  the  spot  of  30 
mti^  have  been  completely  cut  away  over  L  39  r  as  there  is  no  tnce 
of  vgttUt  Oi  stroke  30  Is  to  be  preferred^  and  consequently  ao  mtha  ^ 
than  10  diould  be  restored  over  L  19, 

Over  L  16  can  be  seen  a  small  dash  \  which  I  think  shows  ibe 
princqrte  of  the  nambeilng  in  the  mixed  coltimns  and  pages.  Tk  M 
of  ware^  L  i-ii  (with  determirl^tlves  marked  a\  formed  a  page  and 
counted  as  one  item,  the  remainder  of  the  list  L  13—14  made  anotiier 
page^  the  first  of  the  short  columns  (L  15)  being  joined  with  it:  tlie 
second  column  (L  t6)howerer  is  maiked  off  widi  the  above-mentmJ 
dash,  which  shows  that  the  counting  of  the  columns  was  tfioe 
resumed. 

Hence  if  L  19  was  numbered  2c,  1.  16  would  be  counted  as  17, 
the  page  formed  by  11.  12-15  as  16,  the  page  11.  i-ii  as  15,  and  there 
would  be  14  columns  to  supply  at  the  beginning.  These  14  columns, 
widely  spaced  like  the  others,  would  occupy  nearly  13  inches,  mudi 
exceeding  the  6  inches  required  to  complete  the  verso.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  would  be  better  to  make  10  instead  of  20  the  figure 
over  1.  19;  then  there  would  be  4  numbers  to  supply  before  the  first 
remaining  page  :  if  one  of  these  numbers  were  a  page  of  produce 
3  inches  broad  the  6  inches  could  be  exactly  accounted  for. 

There  is  however  another  piece  of  evidence  to  be  considered : 
Borchardt  states  that  the  leaves  composing  the  long  sheets  of  the 
Berlin  papyrus  are  from  38-42  cm.  (15-16^  inches)  in  length,  5200. 
(20^  inches)  being  reached  in  one  papyrus.  The  Buder  papyrus 
shows  a  join  between  1.  28-29  o^  the  redo  with  an  unjointed  length 
of  16  inches  (to  the  middle  of  the  first  page)  on  the  right  and  1 1  indies 
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on  the  left ;  another  leaf  of  16  inches  commencing  at  the  middle 
of  the  first  page,  would  very  well  account  for  half  a  page,  14 
columns  and  a  narrow  border.  This  gets  rid  of  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing an  extra  page  of  the  already  long  list  of  the  Sekhti's  wares. 

The  evidence  appears  to  me  to  be  very  decidedly  in  favour  of 
14  columns  having  been  lost. 

With  regard  to  the  end  of  the  story  it  is  impossible  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  loss :  the  story  might  certainly  terminate  a  line  or 
two  beyond  the  last  fragment  of  3025;  on  the  other  hand  it  might 
continue  for  50  lines  or  more. 

Arranging  the  data  consecutively,  and  numbering  the  lines  of  the 
Amherst  fragments  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  Butler  papyrus 
and  of  3025,  we  obtain  the  following  concordance  of  the  texts: — 


11.  1-14  (hst) 

Butler 

Berlin 
3023 

{ 

Amherst 
(3023) 

=  Butler 

Berlin 
3025 

Amherst 
(3025) 

11.  15-52 

1-37 

recto 

1-35 

11  53-55 

38-40 

1-3 

\    230-1 

11.  56-304 
11.  305-313 

4-247 
248-255 

1-8 

I  243-5 

verso 

11.  313-393 
11.  394-447 

1-70 

8-88 
89-142 

A  line  was  omitted  in  the  numbering  of  the  Denkmdltr  between 
11.  77  and  78  of  3023. 

The   principal   divisions   of   the   story,  with   the   corresponding 
numbers  in  the  published  plates,  are  : — 
Sekhti  introduced  (?)  (lost) 

„      robbed  on  a  journey  by  Suti    Butler,  Amherst,  Berlin  II  to  1. 32. 
„      complains  to  Meruitensa...    Berlin  II,  11.  32-42. 
Meruitensa  consults  the  lords  in 

the  court  of  justice 11.  42-51. 

Sekhti  appeals  to  Meruitensa    ...  11.  52-71. 

Meruitensa  informs  the  king     ...  11.  72-77. 

The  king's  command     11.  78-8 7. 

Sekhii's  second  appeal 11.  88-138. 

„       third  appeal      II.  138-192. 
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bti's  1        h  appeal 
„      fifth  appeal 
,,      sixth  appeal 

jj      seventh  appeal 


„      eighth  appeal 
„       ninth  appeal 
The  judgment 


Berlin  IT,  1L  195-224, 

„  IL  225—258.     Atnhen;! 

,^  lU  238-trrjr*7 1  9=: IV,  11  il 

37  and  Amherst, 
„  wrsa  11.  10-32  :=  IV,  11  ^ 

„  II  33^nd=lV,  11.  67'io|, 

,j     IV,  IL  108-142  and  I  4* 
„     IV,  11.  4-10, 1-3  and  13-17. 


I 


In  the  following  transcription  from  the  Butler  Papyrus  A  stiudi 
for  Amherst,  B  for  Butler,  L  br  Berlin  3023* 

1 1  i 


2, 


4- 


A  \    .w*vw4  iii  1 


a 


t  I  I 


^ 


01 


Mt 


1 1  r 


\  1 1 


8. 


■ms^mm^ 


Bmn 


111 


'(*:) 
(\:) 


•  The  scribe  seems  to  have  b^un  the  word  J  y^*^^  1  in  "^  *^*°  *° 

have  altered  it  in  an  undecided  way  to  J  p  ^^  ^  j^j.    The  ][  p  is  now  t  qB«tf 

compound  in  the  hieratic. 
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^^^l-li^1Pe7(iS)i'li^?l 


*  The  line  — ^—  is  in  red  ink. 
+  For  the  stroke  \  ,  see  above  p.  46a 
J  Numbered  [00]. 
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are  important  enough,  and  if  A  had  been  less  fragmentary,  the 
number  of  variant  readings  in  these  few  lines  would  probably  have 
been  doubled. 

Remembering  that  fourteen  lines  have  to  be  supplied  at  the 
beginning,  we  can  commence  the  translation. 

•  Numbered  [DDjCl 
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r. 


The  Outrage. 

[Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  named  the  Sekhti  *  son  of 

who  dwelt  in  the  Sekhet  Hemat :  t  he  had  a  house  and  a 

wife,  and  asses,  and  his  occupation  was  to  collect  the  produce  of  the 
Sekhet  Hetnat  Each  year  when  the  summer  came  he  collected  the 
salt  and  natron  from  the  ponds,  and  he  gathered  rushes  for  baskets, 
and  herbs,  and  seeds,  and  sought  for  minerals  ]  and  each  year  he 
took  his  asses  and  journeyed  to  HeracleopoHs  and  other  towns  of 
Egypt  to  sell  his  goods  and  bring  back  the  products  of  Kemt.  Now 
it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he  loaded  his  asses  ]{ 

with  §  herbs  or  rushes  (?)j  natron  and  salt,  and  wood  of and 

pods  {?)  of  bau  and  unshu  and  ,  *  .  *  .  stones  and  seeds anba 

ftbu  (?)  and  uf  (?),  (in  short)  with  all  the  good  products  of  the  Sekhet 
Hemat*  The  said  Sekhu  then  journeyed  southwards  towards  He^ 
nensuten ;  ||  and  when  he  came  to  the  land  belonging  to  the  house 


■^      *  Sekhli  means  inhabitant  oj  a.  sekhet,  i.t.^  a  reed^  (?)  district  or  a  field. 

t  Tbe  **  Sekhet  of  Salt,  "  Lt.^  perhaps  the  Widy  Natrfln  in  the  desert  near 
the  western  edge  of  the  Delta  :  ^t  any  rate  it  lay  north  of  Herdcleopolis  Magria 
and  pcHiuced  natron  a^  well  as  j^Lt,  But  &ocne  locality  much  nea-rer  to  Herac- 
Icapolls  would  be  preferable  ;  a  journey  of  loo  miles  to  sell  these  waies  at 
H  c^racleupolis  seents  absurd  when  Memphis  and  other  excellent  markets  were 
within  ea^y  reach,  I  therefore  suspect  that  the  Sekhet  Hemat  lay  in  some  corner 
on  the  north-west  of  the  Fay{ira,  That  Sekhti's  home  was  in  Ihc  Sekhet  Hemat 
Is  clear  frotn  the  king's  order  about  providing  for  his  wife, 

X  The  number  is  nowhere  stated  ;  at  the  present  day  no  one  alone  on  a. 
jotamey  would  think  of  taking  more  than  one  animal,  but  then  a  camel  is  as  easy 
in  look  after  as  a  rhinkey^  In  early  Egypt  the  camel  was  unknown  (though  it  was 
common  in  the  desert  at  least  as  early  as  the  Persian  invasion )i  so  a  traveller  with 
much  baggage  would  ha^e  to  put  up  wiih  the  diH^culty  of  attending  to  several 
animals  singly  if  he  could  not  afford  10  take  a  companion.  The  travelling 
hucksters  who  go  the  weekly  round  of  village  markets  in  the  Delta  put  their 
Sloe k^n- trade  usually  on  the  back  of  a  donkey  or  of  an  ill- conditioned  horse  \ 
while  a  countryman  takes  a  donkey  or  a  camel  according  to  his  needs. 

§  The  Butler  text  begins  here  :  very  few  of  the  names  of  products  of  the 
**  Field  of  Salt**  can  be  identified  ;  even  the  transcriptions  are  conjectural, 

n  Herti!leopol)s  Magnai  the  modern  AhndS|  near  the  western  edge  of  the  Nik 
valley,  and  nearly  10  miles  south  of  the  entrance  of  the  Fayfim.  It  was  a  very 
important  city,  itnd  the  capital  of  the  IXlh  and  Xth  dyna-^ties  of  Fhaiaohs,  whose 
power  wc  know  to  have  esttended  at  least  as  far  aouth  a£  AsyAt. 
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of  Fefa,*  on  the  north  of  the  dyke  (or  of  Tenat),t  he  found  a  man 
there  standing  on  the  bank,  whose  name  was  the  Suti  (?%%  ^o^  of  a 
man  named  Asri,  a  serf  of  the  High  Steward  Meruitensa.  Said  thi;* 
Suti  when  he  saw  the  asses  of  Sekhtt  and  the  wealth  in  him  (?)  saiti 
he,  "  O  for  a  good  moment  for  me  to  steal  away  the  goods  of  Sckhd 
ftma  ium  i  ^ 

Now  the  SiftTk  hoQie  was  al  file  bink  (?)|  of  die  t^ 
(bank)  was  oonfinedi  tfiatistosay  not  bioad;  kwodld  amount  to 
die'widdiofaiJieoeof  clodi(?);  ooesideofitlHidwntar,  tfieoOa 


«  FeifiifeaiaaMaiiit  Woi4i;itot)MA]idtntBBi|iin|itt 
laatiMiboftlwVtlidTiiiilj,  UD.  II,  744k  PtSi  dott  aol  appear  in  te  hk 
€f  the  itocy  as  a  contwipomy  ef  SMidt  tman  pnbMfim  waa  a  pcnoi 
kiown  todie  aanator  and  Ue  an&noe  at  te  tine  lAcB  Ae  ttMj  1 

t  tlie  Batlcr  determiBttifc  #  MdMt  ttii  a  «awB»  T^Mt,  wWdi  b 
fioB  oHmt  4fffwTffirttt  SAA  and  Neitli  bcinf  iwitWrrf*^  flMse  (sar  Btafrin 
JMcfc  (jShi^,  pw  1350^  Pwfeiioc  ilii^iwo^  Cwrtkf  /l|^»  pw  40^  piopceBt  to  SddSijf 
it  wiQi  Atnldit  plaoed  la  tat  riendi  wKp  a  laoft  iHahMBce  aocUi  01  Hctadeopoiik 
1  ne  wora  icaai  ai  ui  loaBe  ^aay  coMiccieo  wwii  oie  wwai  ca  m^ipBuun  m  mfffm 
n,  eww  L,  si«IV,  L  SI,  and  in  tke  dme  el  Sedl  k  was  titt  naaM  of  a  e«Ml« 
.  widyon  the  nocth-eait  firantier  of  EtalPt  (L.D.,  m,  isQ.  I  sb  thcnlQie  it- 
dined  to  ooonecl  this  town  with  tein^^iti9ii  wedks  at  the  nKMdi  of  tiie  Fiqriv. 
Sebek  was  the  fod  of  the  FSsyibn,  Meith  was  his  BMither,and  die  twoaielcNaH 
a«R)dated  on  die  Saite  and  krter  aqnnaic&ts  of  Hawim  (Betfleb  iHnn^ 
JIMiM,  pL  xxir). 

The  Amherst  text  is  witboat  the  detenninative  of  a  town  :  one  may  profatUy 
translate  Tenat  "  dyke-city,"  or  simply  "  dyke,"  according  to  the  determinatiTC : 
the  word  "  bank  "  which  follows  points  to  "  dyke  "  as  the  best  reading. 

J     1  ^  *^  ^Qfi  ^**^  or  Sutenti  (?) :  the  reading  is  doubtful,  but  it  may  be  in 

ancient  word  of  which  the  plural     |   >^.   c^  Wi  jU   occurs  in  the  primseval 

tomb  of  Am  ten  at  Abusir  in  connection  with  farm -lands  :  and  it  may  mean  a 
cultivator  of  royal  domains.  The  names  Sekhti,  Suti  (?)  are  evidently  significativr, 
and  even  Asri  perhaps  refers  to  the  branches  of  Asr-tree  with  which  Suii  beat 
Sekhti ;  on  the  other  hand  Meruitensa,  var,  Meruitensi,  is  a  very  strange  com- 
pound that  defies  analysis. 

^^  _  I     "  joining  of  land,"  is  a  word  for  burial,  and  suggests  the  heapiBg 

up  of  ground  for  a  barrow,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  would  give  a  correct  view 
of  the  root  meaning ;  yet  in  a  quarry  inscription  at  Hammam&t  (Gol^ ,  pi.  ix, 

No.  I  «-  L.D.  II,  138  r.)     1  J^^^IT^   ^'y  ^*^*'y  means  a  causeway. 

My  translation  of  the  passage  is  entirely  conjectural :  the  "piece  of  doth  (?)" 
sounds  vague,  but  the  Egyptian  looms  may  have  produced  a  fixed  width. 
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^*stde  had  corn.  Said  Suti  to  his  servant^  "Hasten  !  bring  me  a  square 
carpet  ?  *  from  the  house  ; "  it  was  brought  thence  immediately ;  t 
then  he  spread  out  this  carpet  upon  the  bank  (?)  of  earth  (forming?) 
t  he  path  and  it  rested  with  its  cloth-edge  J  (?)  on  the  water  and  its 
fringe  (?)  on  the  corn, 
ft  Now  Sekhti  approached  along  the  path  (used  by)  all.  Said  Suti, 
^"  **  [Have  a  care  {?)]  Sekhti,  are  you  going  §  to  trample  on  my  linen?" 
Slid  Sekhti,  "  1  do  your  will^  \\  I  will  pass  carefully  (?)  "  ;11  then  he 
ivent  up  the  higher  side,  **  but  Suti  said  [are]  you  [going  to  walk 
tiver]  my  corn  instead  of  the  path?  Said  Sekhti,  I  am  going  care- 
fully ;  a  high  bank  ft  with  corn  would  make  a  fine  way  to  travel  (??) 
Itut  you  have  blocked  your  pathway  with  your  linen,  will  you  not 
then  let  us  pass  by  the  side  of  the  pathway  ?  Thereupon  one  of  the 
asses  filled  its  mouth  with  corn-stalks.  Said  Suti,  "  Look  you,  I 
shall  take  away  your  ass»  Sekhti,  for  eating  my  com  ;  look  you,  it 
uill  have  to  pay  according  to  the  amount  of  injury."  Said  Sekhti, 
I  am  going  carefully  ;  the  one  (way  ?)  was  s(>oiled,  1  took  my  ass  to 
a  blfKrked  place  (?)  and  do  you  seize  it  for  filling  its  mouth  with  corn 
stalks?  moreover,  I  know  the  owner  of  this  domain,  which  belongs 
to  the  High  Steward  Meruitensa,  and  he  extirpates  every  robber 

•  from  this  whole  land  ;  shall  one  then  be  robbed  in  his  domain  ?  ^* 
Said  Sutij  "  is  this  argument  ?  People  say  that  the  name  of  a  poor 
man  is  spoken  of  (only)  to  his  (own)  master  (?)  and  now  /  say,  will  the 
High  Steward  attend  to  you  ?  thereupon  he  took  branches  of  tama- 
risk all  green,  and  scourged  his  whole  body  with  it,  took  away  his 
asses,  and  drove  them  into  his  ground.  Sekhti  wept  very  much 
with  sorrow  at  his  loss  (?)*  Said  Suti,  "  do  not  raise  your  voice,  Sekhti ; 
behold,  you  are  at  the  dwelling  of  the  god  of  silence.*'  Sekhti 
answered,  ^'you  have  beaten  me,  stolen  my  goods,  and  now  would 


^        •  Or  "box  (?)/'    The  determinative  is uncertAiQ  i  possibly  it  should  be   I  I  I  I 
3&  the  imme  of  a  kind  of  cLoLh. 


^  cover  '^  ;  njmpi^  which  I  have  trans- 


+  Or  "  bring  it  thence  imroedia^dy." 

I        X  -^i^^  i^  ^  '^^<^  word,  perhaps  meaning 
lated  "  fringe/*  is  new. 

§  3033  reads  ■  A-^  **  you  are  not  going,  etc.  ?  " 

H  /.tf.,  '*  aU  right  !  *'  a  (Ximmon  pbrajic, 

%  Lit.  "my  going  (shall  be)  good  {?)/'    The  Butler  papyrus  ends  here* 

/„^.,  not  the  lower  side  where  the  water  wa^,  buL  where  the  c<?m  grew  or  lay, 
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you  lake  away  my  speech?  if  yoo  witl  restore  my  property*  then  I 
will  cease  to  cry  out  at  your  violence." 

Tam  Complaint. 

Sekhti  stayed  the  whole  day  petitioning  SutI,  hut  he  would  m 
gi^e  him  his  attention.  Sekhti  went  away  to  Henen-suten  to 
petition  the  High  Steward  Memitensa  j  he  found  him  coming  out 
of  the  door  of  tiis  house  to  embark  on  his  boat^  in  order  to  go  to  the 
judgment  hall  Sekhti  said :  '^Hol  again?  may  thy  heart  he 
pleased  with  this  argument  of  words ;  it  is  an  occasion  for  t€t% 
thy  attendant,  whom  thou  wilt,  come  to  me  that  1  may  send  him  to 
tiheewithanaiCGoatit  oftliecase.''  llie  H%h  S^rad  MeroiteMt 
made  his  attendant,  whom  he  would,  go  8tn%|it  to  hiin,  and  SeUd 
lent  him  back  with  an  accomit  of  tii$  caie  fn  all  its  natmcL  llie 
Bi^  Steward  ICeniitieaisa  made  known  (acdiaed?)  Suti  to  the 
nobles  who  were  with  him ;  and  they  said  to  him»  ''as  to  diis 
Sdditi,  a  surety  most  cmae(i%*  behold  this  is  wimt  tfaej  wooU  do 
wtdi  their  own  Sdditb  (peanntsX  sueties  would  have  to  oomeiridi 
them;  diis  n  what  they  would  do;  but  if  Soti riioidd  bebestmibr 
some  natron  and  some  salt,  and  should  be  Udden  to  pay  it^  he  mial 
pay  it. 

The  Chief  Steward  Menutensa  was  silent ;  he  would  not  samr 
the  nobles  he  would  answer  SekhtL 

The  First  Appeal. 
Now  Sekhti  came  to  appeal  to  the  Chief  Steward  Memitensa 
and  said :  "  O  !  my  lord  Chief  Steward,  greatest  of  the  great,  guide 
of  those  who  possess  nothing ;  when  thou  embarkest  on  the  pool 
of  truth  (Maat),t  mayest  thou  sail  upon  it  with  a  fair  wind  (maau), 
may  thy  sail  not  break  (?)  thy  mast,  may  there  not  be  lamentation  in 
thy  cabin ;  may  not  misfortune  follow  after  thee,  may  not  thy  bolts 
be  broken,  mayest  thou  not  run  aground ;  may  not  the  whirlpool 
seize  thee,  mayest  thou  not  taste  the  impurities  of  the  river,  mayest 
thou  not  see  the  face  of  fear ;  may  the  fish  come  to  thee  ensn^ured, 

*  Ktr  ks-f  is  a  technical  term  implying  some  means  of  shirking  the  duties  of  a 
judge.     Cf,  ,JW  ^^  ^::3^  flll(?)  ^^  >^^^  ^ec,  de  Trav.,  Ill,  p.  67. 

t  "Pool  of  truth"  was  the  name  of  a  canal  at  Heracleopolis ;  the  eloquent 
Sekhti  seizes  on  the  name  and  the  occasion  to  make  an  elaborate  play  upon 
words ;  the  substance  of  his  speech  divested  of  figure  is  a  wish  that  Meruitensa 
may  attain  his  aim  of  doing  justice  without  mishap  to  himeslf. 
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est  thou  penetrate  into  the  flocks  of  waterfowl;*  for  thou  art 
the  or|)han'3  father,  the  widow's  husband,  brother  of  the  lonely 
woman,  the  dot  her  of  the  motherless.  Let  me  make  thy  name  in 
this  land  as  every  good  law ;  guide  without  perversion  of  heart ; 
great  one  without  any  weakness  ;  destroying  lies,  making  trtirh  to 
exist  ;  come  to  the  speech  that  my  mouth  titters,  let  me  speak  and 
do  thou  comply  ;  do  justice,  a  praisew^orthy  man  praised  by  the 
praiseworthy,  and  abolish  oppression.  Behold  me,  if  thou  weighest 
me  and  reckonest  the  amount,  behold,  I  am  lacking  (?). 

»The  King's  Command. 
Now  the  Sekhti  made  this  speech  in  the  time  of  the  miijesty  of 
the  king  Neb-ka-n-ra  of  blessed  memory,  t  The  High  Steward 
went  away  straight  to  the  king  and  said  :  "  My  master,  T  have  found 
one  of  these  Sekhti  (peasants)  excellent  of  speech  of  very  truth, 
whose  goods  have  been  stolen,  behold  he  has  come  to  petition  me 
about  it." 

His  majesty  said  :  "As  thou  desirest  to  see  me  in  health,  let  him 
spin  It  out  long,  without  answering  anything  that  he  says :  he 
who  wishes  him  to  continue  speaking  should  be  silent ;  why  then, 
bring  it  to  us  in  writing  that  we  may  hear  it:  But  provide  living  for 
his  wife  and  children  ;  think  you  thai  one  of  the  Sekhtis  has  come 
{here)  to  empty  his  house  of  the  (last)  jug  of  beer?  ;  and  let  the  Sekhti 
himself  also  have  a  living ;  thou  must  cause  some  one  to  give  him 
provisions  without  letting  him  know  that  you  are  giving  them  to  him. 

There  were  given  to  him  four  loaves  and  two  (es  of  beer  each 
day ;  the  Chief  Steward  Meruitensa.  provided  it :  he  gave  it  to  a 
friend  of  his,  and  he  (the  latter)  gave  it  to  him.  Then  the  High  Stew- 
ard Meruitensa  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  Sekhet  of  Salt  to  make 
provision  for  the  wife  of  the  Sekhti,  three  measures  of  com  each  day* 

FiTRTHER  Appeals, 
The  Sekhti  came  to  petition  him  the  stcmtd  time,  and  said,  **  My 
lord   High  Stewanl,  greatest  of  the  great  .....  rudder  of  heaven, 
pivot  (?)  (peg  ?)  of  earth,  measuring  cord  which  gets  rid  of  bends ;  the 
rudder  turns  awry,  the  pivot  falls  over,  the  cord  misleads*" 

*  Spearing  or  angtitig  for  fish,  and  fowling  with  the  ihrow-stsck  were  the 
tiandani  amusements  in  early  Kgypt. 

t  From  the  story  it  seems  likely  that  this  king,  who  is  otherwise  unknown, 
.  f^ded  at  Heracleopolis ;  he  may  therefore  be  of  the  IXlh  or  Xlh  dynasty  of 
|Hefacleopolite  kings. 
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MeruttCQsa  reptiea,  and  Sekhti  again  si^eaks  at  this  ititenkir. 

After  the  /AiW  petition  the  story  con  tin  yes  : — 

Sekhti  made  this  speech  to  tiie  Higltk  Ste«rard  Meniicaitft  at  ^ 
entrance  of  the  judgment  hall :  thereupon  he  caused  two  em^^ltyts  to 
get  up  and  go  to  him  with  staves,  aud  they  beat  him  all  over  nilk 
Ihem.  (The  Sekhti  was  roused  to  furtl^reloquem^lqr  this  operatkm.) 

Came  the  Sekhti  to  complain  to  Meruitensa  Atfmtrtk  time  and 
found  him  coming  out  of  the  gate  of  &e  temple  of  Her-^ief  :*  SM 
he^  **  O  gracious  one,  may  Herdie^  from  whose  dweOtng  thou  oomai^ 
be  gracious  to  thee,"  etc 

**  Behold  thou  hast  taken  my  hdm,  turn  not  the  boat  astray,  elc; 

'*  These  are  four  times  that  I  have  p^itioned  tfiee:  am  I  to 
.  continue  in  it  for  ever?" 

Of  theyf^  appeal  portions  of  two  lines  are  in  the  Andieiit 

fragments,  jn^,  «3<^3i' ^^^^^^^^fSj  ete,«,d. 
V,  but  I  will  not  venture  to  translate  the  context 


Of  the  iixMai^peal  the  Amherst  fragmient  gives  243.  rOI]         ^\ 

mistakes  in  the  parallel  text 

He  said :  "  My  lord  chief  steward,  suppressing  injustice  and 
making  justice  to  exist,  making  every  good  thing  to  exist  and  anni- 
hilating every  evil,  as  fulness  comes  destroying  famine,  as  clothing 
covers  nakedness,  fas  serenity  of  sky  after  a  high  wind  warms  all  the 
shivering,  as  fire  cooks  what  is  raw,t  and  as  water  quenches  the 
thirst :  look  with  thy  face  upon  my  lot ;  do  not  covet,  content  roe, 
do  not  fail :  rectify,  do  no  evil :  does  the  guardian  diminish  what  is 
just  ?  "  etc. 

Omitting  two  petitions,  we  arrive  at  the  ninths  in  which,  after 
many  reproaches,  the  Sekhti  ends,  "Behold  I  speak  to  thee  and 
thou  dost  not  reply :  shall  I  continue,  my  tongue  (running  on  in 
speech)  to  thee  like  (the  endless  barking  of  a  jackal?  of)  AnubisP'J 

•  The  chief  deity  of  Heracleopolis. 

+  to  +  This  is  the  portion  transcribed  above  11.  243-5. 

X  The  phrase  is  obscure,  but  such  a  comparison  of  the  monotonous  high- 
pitched  and  "voluble  howling  of  jackals,  as  heard  at  night,  with  the  inteimiaable 
talk  of  an  injured  Oriental  would  be  excellent. 
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The  chief  steward  caused  two  men  that  had  been  given  to  him  to 
move  away:  and  Sekhti  feared  that  he  intended  that  they  should 
])eat  him  for  the  words  that  he  had  spoken.  Sekhti  said  .... 
(4  lines.) 

The  Judgment. 

Said  the  High  Steward  Meruitensa :  "  Fear  not,  Sekhti,  for  what 

thou  hast  done.     The  Sekhti  has  made I  take  oath  as  I  eat 

bread  and  as  I  drink  water,  thou  [shall  be  remembered]  to  eternity  ; 

said   the  High  Steward   Meruitensa,   moreover  thou thou 

shalt  (?)  hear  thy  complaints.  He  caused  to  be  written  on  a  clean  roll 
of  papyrus  each  petition  to  the  [end]  (r //r/ /////?),  and  the  High 
Steward  Meruitensa  sent  it  to  the  majesty  of  the  king  Nel>-ka-n-ra,  of 
blessed  memory,  and  it  was  good  within  [him]  more  than  anything 
that  is  in  this  whole  land  :  [but  his  majesty]  said  (to  Meruitensa) 
judge  it  thyself,  I  do  not  desire  it.  The  [High  Steward]  Meruitensa 
caused  two  employes  to  go  to  the  Sekhet  [Hem]at  (?  ?)  and  bring  a 
census  of  the  household  of  [the  Sekhti  (?  ?)]  or  ('*  bring  one  "^  ho  should 
make  a  census  of  Suti ") ;  its  amount  was  six  persons,  besides  [his 

and  his and]  his  wheat  and  his  barley  and  [his 

and  his ]  and  his  dogs  and  [his and  he  gave  the .... 

of  the  Suti  to  the  Sekhti  [together  with]  all  his  [property],  and  [the 
office]  of  the  Suti  ?  (end  of  fragments). 


Probably  a  few  more  lines  would  have  finished  the  story :  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Sekhti  over 
his  oppressor.  The  Chief  Steward  had  been  the  "  discoverer  "  of 
the  Sekhti's  powers.  The  king  had  gracefully  refused  to  interfere 
in  the  judgment,  and  the  Sekhti  was  perhaps  now  put  in  the  place 
of  the  Suti,  so  that  he  immediately  became  a  well-to-do  slave  or  serf 
of  the  just  master  Meruitensa. 

But  was  nothing  else  within  his  reach?  Sekhti's  oratory  is 
certainly  of  a  strange  order.  Nine-tenths  of  his  appeals  are  still  un- 
intelligible, but  they  appear  to  contain  no  argument  and  no  notable 
thought :  they  consist  to  all  appearance  of  an  immense  stock  of  what 
we  must  regard  as  commonplaces  in  Ancient  Egypt,  disposed  in 
alternating  bundles  of  flattery,  prayer,  and  reproach.  Yet  Sekhti 
may  figure  as  the  inventor  of  these  commonplaces.     The  first  out- 
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hurst  of  eloquence  amazed  Meruitensa,  and  300  lines  *  of  it,  digested 
at  leisure,  charmed  Pharaoh  beyond  anything.  Surely  then  it  might 
win  for  the  central  figure  of  an  Eastern  tale  some  highly  honourable 
post  near  the  king,  perhaps  the  office  of  court  poet,  which  must 
have  existed  then  in  some  form. 

Whatever  it  was,  the  end  of  the  tale  is  lost :  for  the  rest,  the 
writing  is  difficult,  the  text  is  corrupt,  and  the  vocabulary  teems 
with  obscurities :  the  story  of  the  Sekhti  in  fact  belongs  to  that  large 
class  of  Egyptian  texts  which  as  yet  afford  us  but  occasional  glimpses 
of  their  meaning. 

The  Verso  of  the  Butler  Papyrus. 

The  text  on  the  verso  of  the  Butler  papyrus  is  mutilated  and 
obscure.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  have  any  connection  with  the  ston* 
of  the  Sekhti,  especially  as  the  lines  are  numbered  independently 
of  those  on  the  recto.  The  transcription  so  far  as  it  goes  may  be 
useful,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  any  clear  indication  of  the  subject 
and  leave  it  to  be  discussed  on  a  future  occasion. 


*  Not  of  poetry,  but  of  writing.     The  work  is  poetical  in  style,  but  not 
versified. 
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ANOTHER    FRAGMENT   OF   THE   STORY    OF 
ALEXANDER. 

By    W.    E.    Crum. 

I  had  lately  occasion  to  look  through  the  Coptic  **  Fragments  " 
in  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  come  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  (Or.  3367,)  in  good  preservation, 
which  adds  some  fifty  lines  to  the  texts  published  by  M.  Bouriant  in 
Xhe  Journal  Asiatique^  (gi«me  s^rie,  ix,  p.  i  and  x,  p.  340,)  and  now 
in  the  Bibliothbque  Nationale. 

The  newly  found  sheet  is,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  those  already 
known  (cf,  1.1.,  Xht  facsimile).  It  clearly  formed  part  of  the  book  to 
which  the  others  belonged,  measuring  as  it  does  about  7  x  5  in.,  — 
the  Paris  sheets  are  i8c.  x  125  m., — and  being  written  in  a  character 
identical  with  that  of  the  other  texts. 

The  dialect  employed  is  Sahidic,  yet  characterised  by  a  marked 
tendency  towards  Boheiric  forms,  both  in  orthography  and  punctua- 
tion, ♦  as  also  in  the  formation  of  certain  of  the  letters.  .  Upon 
these  points,  however,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge ;  they  have  already 
been  dealt  with  by  M.  Bouriant. 

The  Paris  fragments  contain  eight  episodes,  more  Or  less  complete 
and  intelligible.  According  to  the  translation  published  by  M. 
Maspero  in  the  last  edition  of  his  "Contes  populaires"  (Paris,  1889,) 
their  sequence  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Adventures  of  Alexander  in  India.     Mention  is  made  of  the 

Brahmans  and  of  a  certain  Kalynos. 

2.  Alexander,  disguised  as  a  messenger,  is  detained  at  a  foreign 

court  and  becomes  acquainted  with  Eleazar,  the  Persian. 

3.  Alexander,  supposed  to  be  dead,  is  concealed  by  Antilochos. 

{See  below.) 

*  The  mark  used  by  the  scribe  above  all  letters  is  the  same.     It  is,  in  truth, 
rather  a  dot  than  a  line ;  a  fact  which,  added  to  the  mode  of  its  employment  in 

such  words  as  ^AJLA-TC,  lOpCg,,  (Jlt^T,  6pOq,  is  a  farther  indication 
of  northern  influence. 
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4.  Mcnander's  dream.      Reception  of  the  news  of  Akxande/i^ 

deaih.     {S^€  below,) 

5.  Akjcander,  disguised  as  a  soldier,  overhears  Agrikobos,  ktiig 

of  the  Persians,  congratulating  the  troops  on  their  freedom 
from  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Then^  discovering  him^lf  to 
his  friendsi  he  orders  the  executioH  of  the  Persian  kingi 
while  he  rewards  and  exalts  Eleazar*  (Sc^  below.) 
6.  An  u  pater,  exhorted  to  seek  his  father  (?  Ale3ca{idcr)|  dedmt 
'  him  to  be  long  since  dead* 

7.  The  plot  of  Antipater  to  poison  Afexander. 

8,  The  poisoning  of  Alexander, 

Of  these  incidents,  only  the  last  two  can  be  identified  in  the 
Greek  romance  of  Pseudo-Call Isthenes*  The  othei^  belong  to  sotn« 
unknown  version.     (Sfe  P,S.) 

As  our  new-found  fragment  is  concerned  with  farther  adventurei 
of  til e  king  and  his  three  companions^  Menander,  Selphario®  and 
Diatrophe,  I  will,  before  dealing  with  it,  give  a  translation  of  tho« 
portions  of  the  Paris  texts  in  wh.ch  these  actors  appear. 

In  passages  of  diHicuky,  where  no  other  interpretation  suggested 
Itself,  I  have  followed  that  of  the  former  translators,  indicatiug  the 
sources  respectively  by  the  letters  B.  and  M. 

Journ.  As.^  8^*"  sdrie,  be,  p.  14.  (v.  Hasp.,  *'  Contes,^  p.  326.) 

(Recto.) 

"  Alexander  has  died  in  the  Chaosm  (j/V)."  All  that  heard  cried 
aloud,  and  the  king,  when  he  had  heard  (it),  was  grieved  at  heart 
and  bewailed  the  kingdom  with  Antilochos.  Said  he,  "I  was 
anxious  to  despatch  the  great  king  into  the  Chaos  (sic),  and  I  (now) 
fear  lest  his  army  come  upon  us."  Said  Antilochos  to  him,  **  I  was 
eager  in  begging  thee  to  pardon  him  and  thou  hast  not  decided  to 
take  my  advice  nor  hast  thou  turned  Ihy  face  toward  me."  Said  the 
king  to  him,  "  Why  hast  thou  not  found  means  to  pardon  him?" 
But  at  night,  they  brought  Alexander  to  the  house  of  Antilochos, 
and  he  took  him  and  put  him  in  a  vault  and  supplied  him  with  all 


•  The  group    ItCGp^Cep,  used  here  (Bouriant,  1.1.,  ix,  p.  10)  to  denote 
the  manner  of  binding  the  captive  women,  appears  to  me  to  represent  the  Arabic 

'Av^hr^  plur.  J^5Lj  Vinculum,     A  genuine  Egyptian  word  could  not  have  such 

a  vocalisation. 
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good  things.  Now  the  news  was  spread  abroad  in  all  the  country 
that  Alexander  was  dead  ;  and  all  that  heard  it  were  as  stones  (ti>  ?) 
,  .  *  .  .    what  had  happened. 

After  this  Menander  saw  a  dream  in  this  wise,  a  vision,  which 
he  beheld  in  this  fashion.  A  lion,  bound  with  an  iron  {chain),  and 
he  saw  him  as  he  was  cast  down  into  a  pit.  And  lo,  a  man  talked 
with  him,  saying,  **  Menander,  how  is  it  that  thou  art  not  gone 
down  w^ith  the  lion  ?     Dost  thou  not  see  that  his  purple  is  fallen  ?  * 

he    spoke   in   haste    [  ?  g^H   C/lf  ff^TlH]    with 

Selpharios  and  Diatrophe,  saying,  "Ye  sleep?" 

(Verso.) 

They  said,  *'  What  has  happened,  oh,  Protopilosophos  ? "  (M.) 

Said  he,  weeping,  "I  shall shall  befatl  the  enemies  of 

Alexander .........  f  the  vision  of  those  that  hate  him  passing 

by  in  a  dream,  1  was  like  to  a  stone,  by  reason  of  grief."  Said 
Menander  to  them,  "The  lion  which  I  saw  was  the  king/'  They 
held  converse  till  the  morning,  (when)  lo,  a  messenger  came  to 
Selpharios,  Menander  and  Diatrophe,  crying  out,  weeping  and 
saying,  "  Who  will  (?  cottld)  hear  these  words  that  I  have  heard  and 
Ij^  silent  ?  For  (?  though)  the  speaking  of  them  is  terror,  and  the 
bringing  forth  of  them  shame,"  j 

Quoth  Menander,  **  W-hat  is  the  word  (you  bring),  my  son  ?  I 
no  longer  know  what  has  befallen  the  king  Alexander."  Said  the 
messenger  to  them,  "  Men  it  was^  worthy  of  death,  that  laid  hands 
upon  my  lord,  the  king,  in  Gedrosia  and  have  slain  him."  Then 
Menander  took  his  purple  robe,  and  rent  it,  and  Selpharios  and 
Dialrophe  (took)  their  cloaks  and  rent  them  and  lamented,  and  it 
seemed  to  them  as  If  the  earth  were  moved  (//A,  and  they  were  as  if 


•  Boori^Dt'^  completion  of  tke  gap  is  not  qmtG  sajibfactory*  XG  may  imply 
m  verb  before  it.  Ptrhaps  the  space  might  be  filled  thus  :  ^TlU  ItTrtjA^II" 
[^.rt  see  &c.,  or  SCneKni^T  [on  :^e  &c  in.  any  case,  a  negalivu 
^Ft  IS  oul  of  pfaice  witti  the  preceding  JUtilCR . 

t  B/s  ^tn^T  can  oolj  ftand  here  if  there  h  ^ko  sp^tt  for  m  following  £. 

Z  My  transbtion  here  supposes  ItCJ  For  HeCJ,  and  regards  XOOTf  and 
TS.O0X  {-  X^fOOf)  as  itoninal  iniinilivcs  with  sufEx,  although  the 
article  Lfr  wanting.     Of  SCOCV  ktr  £XOOT  (B.)  there  i.'i  no.  insiaiice  in  ihe^ 

l£J£tV 
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tnoved).     Said  Diatrophc,  **  I  will  go  and  bring  news 

ur  tfiy  lord.'*     And  he  took  with  him  a  chiliarch  (M,)  and  three 

dierft,  and  wtint  to  Gedrosia.*     They  heard  the  news,  and  learned 

,^rythingand  returned  (B.)  to  the  army.     When  Menandei  heard 

these  Uiings/  he  .♦.*..  .  sayitig,  ..,***. 

l.L,  |x  It),  (v.  Masp.,  p,  33o> 

(Recio.) 
W  hen  evening  was  conte,  Alexander  arrayed  himself  in  a  soldier's 

cloak  J  and  went  out,  walking  through  the  c*amp.  Now  Selphariots 
rotnnianded  in  (>n>clamation  (B,)  that  no  one  should  drink  wine, 

Jior  put  on  t  fine  raiment  for  forty  days  of  mourning  for  the  king 

IHLlexander.     But  Alexander  went  his  way  and  saw  Agrikolaos^  the 

g  of  the  Persians,  upbraiding  (soB.,  but  ?)  his  army  and  saying  to 

1 11  em  J  "  Arise  now^  ye  men  of  courage,  and  eat  and  drink,  since  the 

yoke  is  fallen  from  yott,  namely  Alexander,  whom  they  have  killed. 

'^hat  is  it  which  is  thus  in  your  ,  ,  ,  .  ?  hearts,  that  ye  be  servants  to 

[acedonia  and  Egypt?''     Quoth  Agrikolaos  {sic.   /if^<f  Alexander), 

•  It  shall  not  be  to-day  that  thou  eatest  and  drinkestT  thou  good 

^tan,  of  steadfast  heart,''  And  he  arose  and  went  to  those  of 
Macedonia,  and  said  to  them,  "Why  will  >'e  not  eat  nor  drink^ 
i^eeing  he  that  slew  you  in  war  is  dead  ?  Behold,  now  he  is  skin  ; 
he  glad  and  rejoice  1'*  They  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  mad ;"  and 
when  they  had  said  this,  they  set  about  casting  stones  at  him 
Alexander  remained  (?  concealed  himself)  till  midnight,  went  to  the 
house  of  Antilochos  and  mounted  upon  Chiron. 

(Verso.) 
He  went  to  the  place  where  Menander  was,  for  their  (j/V)  eyes 
were  heavy.  He  said  to  Menander  and  Selpharios  and  Diatrophe, 
"  Ye  are  my  strength."  (?  =  It  is  on  you  that  I  rely.)  Said  Menander, 
"  Thy  voice  it  was  that  I  heard."  Said  Diatrophe,  "  My  father, 
what  has  happened  to  thee  ?  It  is  an  imagination  that  I  heard." 
^Vhen  they  were  silent,  he  repeated  (his  story),  sa3ring,  "I  am 
Alexander,  whom  the  men  of  Gedrosia  slew ;  but  Antilochos 
preserved  my  life.  Chiron,  tell  now  J  what  has  befallen  me."  But 
when  morning  was  come,  he  sat  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingship ; 

*  B.*s  restitution  leaves  no  room  for  HOl. 

t  B.'s  ItXepeq  is  not  suitable.     The  gap  would  be  fiUed  by  KrieCJ. 

t  PeUOOT  for  SXUOOT. 
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and  Alexander  had  the  herald  cry  aloud  forthwith,  saying,  "  King 
Alexander  has  arrived  ! "  At  once  the  crowd  came,  and  Agrikolaos 
came  too  and  said,  "  We  beheld  thy  face  and  lived."  But  king 
Alexander  said  to  him,  "Thou  hast  emerged  from  thy  wine 
(  =  drunkenness)  of  the  evening,  when  thou  saidest,  The  yoke  of 
Alexander  is  departed  from  us,  ye  (may  ?)  eat  and  drink."  The  king 
bade  forthwith  that  his  head  be  cut  off  with  the  sword.  Quoth  the 
king,  "Take  now  vinegar,  in  place  of  (the)  wine  that  thou  drankest 
till  thou  wast  drunk."  And  king  Alexander  said,  "  Bring  me  the 
Alarichs."     (M.  sing.)     They  brought  him  (or  his) 


I  will  now  give  the  text  and  translation  of  the  new  fragment, 
retaining  the  diacritical  marks  of  the  original.  The  number  of  dots 
in  the  lacunae  indicate  the  probable  number  of  letters  missing. 
(The  word-division  is  mine,) 


Recto. 


stc 


[.  ^qpcijUH[pe JUL!  e  P-^ 

pe  ueqTooT  [iteiepajoT]  J^oX*  efi-oX  H 
g^exec^  exe  rw.i  ne  [4>ica5n]  VKon  xiKpKc 
juCH  neT4>p^XHc  ^tcgjuloot  xe  efi.oX  it 

5.  g^KXoT  ^.Tco  ^ToTitoq  juuuLOoT  efi.oX  (Te 
xe""  epe  xuive*  juuuloot  erresxut^t  ^oKetT 
jULenHcoc®  ^-rn^nr  erito^  UK^Ke  ne^c^T 
ze  x«.ecgtfox«.^  juuuton  e  fi.oK«  eg^onrn  ne 
2ce  x«.eit^nxpoc  xe  JULA.peiteme  w^ti 

a.  =   SlOSK 

b.  =  g^HXC. 

c.  cf.  efi-OX   VA-p    Xe,    Stem,  §.  609,  end. 

d.  =   7r77j;. 

e.  =  JULItnCCJOC. 

f.  =  JUtSttJ  ^TblX.     The  Cy  has  been  wri.tlen  over  an  fL 

g.  =  ^(JOIC 
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10.  g^Tcop  e^JtJLOce  Rrem-^Xon  epooT 
HceZjUL^g^Te  nnergHpe  g^ifi-oX  ^.itoit 
Te^  itxeitxtopejuL  eg^onrit  eiucAJce  ijx^ 

[i  letter]  TpcgnKpe  XB  neqg^xeJULxoiUL ^  esx^^e 

—  '*^       —       — 

xe  itite  poojute  lopeg,^  xt-n^o  mtenrepH-r 

15.  [nex]e  A.XT2;^nxpoc  xe  ^julot  neuuuL^.! 

[nx]oK  xjLen  ^  JULKn^iiTpoc  Jxxi  ceX4>4.pioc 

*ie  _ 

x«.en  2iiA.xpo4>K  ^.nrZXe  2w€  exn  qTo^  it 

sic 

g^xojp  eerxt-oce  nergKpe  T^e  neroT 
Hg,  g^eiULnof  oem  ercoxeAJL  execjoui  n 
20.  iterepK-r  ^T2ca>peAJL  eg^onrn  enjcAJce 
^JxaJOT€Jtx  2^6  execjuLH  ecxcojuuuLoc 

sic 

pioc  srH  2ii4.Tpo4>H  2,05  eptjoxen  g^. 
niAiL^  nexe  ^.XT2;^nTpoc  xe  rt2i.iiu^«o"' 
25.  [epo]i  ^n  cs^tir^cTme  Sxuei^xgme  "* 
[itccoq  A.]qxa5pex«.  on  k**  KeKOTi[^q^.} 

h.   =  «e. 

i.  One  is  inclined  here  to  read  ^'VU>  ^.TpcyUHpC  ;  and  though 
there  is  not  space  in  either  line  for  CO ,  its  omission  is  probably  a  slip  of  the 
writer.     Or  else  the  first  ^T  is  superfluous,  the  gap  lacking  merely  an  ^ 

j.     =  ^THrrujxK. 

k.       =  eXVJp^ji  ^"  ^"^  "^  *^^«^  2Ce.  t'.  Stem,  §.  611. 

I.  ?  =  /Up*  The  number  of  the  actors  in  the  scene  forbids  the  Coptic 
Conjunction. 

II.  Note  gender  of  the  numerp^ 
m.      =   R-f  IW^CO. 

n.    =  Sxnerfame, 
o.?  =  e. 
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Verso. 

pg:  I .  gjepA,T[eq .  .  p  nexe  ^[ec] 

JULH  n^,q  S[[njuiHgjCencrt]^T  ^e  g^uj  epoK 
tv  A.7\t^^.iVTpo[c  JULHuJ^riTpoc  2ke  JULnq 
oTtmj  e^^aepiwxeq  a.q6TjixgeT  ^e  a^ 
5.  nofepMxe  nne^T-oxjup  Aqit^LT  e^Etiot 
oem  nexe  ^X-v|;^.itxpoc  xe  ju^peit^ju^g^ 

pioc  2.e  -LqjutHg^xoT-eq'^  ^.q^wJuu^g^Te  nqTOOT 

juLennAnxpoc  Te  ojojutex  AiA^xpo^^H  chat 

10.  ^wXir|^A,rrrpoc  ^e  £,tJoq  ^qcooirren  e&oX 

m-eq^^x  n^fio-cp  A^qjuL^g^ec  ^.qXjULLg^ 

^i>  Teqo'vnzjtJt 
TE    n^oJULE^  n-rer*  eT^eJUuuLA,T  a,  TeqA^x 

ng^&oifp  pee  rtxeqoTrt^jui  z.tu>  qoj^^rt 

fi.oK*  ennoXTTJULoc  xsn  eun^^ir  eTeJULtxA-ir 

15.  cy^^qjuucye  nxeq^Hx  cettTe  ^.XT|;^[irrpocJ 

TE"^  A.qcya>Xejut  e^no^T"  iic2!winoTfi[e^  xec] 

JULH  2^e  A.(rr^£^ejuuuL4Lze  n^Xf  j^iLnxpoc 

SliT 

juLiuxHg^ttj OJULET"  '^  neon  xe  g^o)  epoK  ooXex^n 


p.  =  nioToein. 

q.  ^  SEJute. 

r.  =  Aqjuie^^Toxq. 

s.   =  'f"OT,    [as  if  rpr  *  TeoT,] 

V.  =  c'f'nofqe 
X,  ^  Juteg^gjoSLiff . 
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Tpoc  epg^ji  ncgpiro  <rimy  euarr  jgA.q 
20.  xjuopen  jniBqg^  Ar^m  nexB  xecjuui  on  xe 

nrpoc  XB  juu.  luj  irrej^cnrci^  exeit  11 

ce^  itu  neace  nreouui  ii&.q  xe  e&o>oce  iu. 
25.  nBKi.i2Li  JxMSuoi  nontno^m^e  a»^  eic 
lucA^  nrepeq*  ajoulit  epoq  g^n  iteicfiA>{iL-vu}}^ 
^  Ajcepxodc  epoq  A>X&.  Rg^Ji  n[(Mife]** 
[nri]  e&jcik  JSxieqoxo&n  nrorc 


y,    I  am  not  dewr  as  to  the  we  of  thit  verbu    ^  Bqrfon*  «*v* 

aa,  cc  »  nrRp5- 

dd.    Theie  ii  hardly  room  for  (JD« 
ee.     tt)  (or  g)  partly  vfsi!^ 

(Recto.) 

He  wondered the  four  rivers  which  flow  forth  from  it, 

these  being  the  Pison,  Gihon,  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  They 
drank  water  from  them  and  were  glad,  because  that  spring  of  water 
was  sweet.  Afterwards  they  beheld  a  great  Darkness  and  said,  "  VV' e 
cannot  enter  (it)."  Quoth  Menander,  "  Let  us  bring  some  mares 
that  have  young,*  and  let   us  mount  them,  and  let  their  young 

*  The  Qualitative  of  Xt.IC€  is  very  rare  and  its  value  here,  to  me  at  least, 
not  clear.  Since  the  verb  is  found  as  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive,  its 
Qualitative  may  =  "  brought  forth "  and  also  **  in  the  state  of  parentage " 
{v.  Stem,  §  348).     The  latter  appears  to  be  the  meaning  in  Zoega,  p.  38,  1.  14 : 

oT(ri.JUULTXi  ecjtJLOci  eepe  necKoxzi  juuul&.c  onreg, 

nCCOC.  In  a  newly  acquired  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (whose  perusal  was 
kindly  allowed  me  by  Dr.  Budge),  a  passive  sense  seems  suitable  ;  ^CltAIL^ 

eTapcgcJop  ^TO)  eTKH  efi.oX  epe  neoHpion  rtg^HTOT 
A-TO)  epe  R6.^cyop  x«.oce  K&hxot. 
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ones  *  be  kept  without,  and  let  us,  for  our  part,  penetrate  into  the 
Darkness."  And  (?)  they  wondered,  for  it  nas  very  dark,  so  that 
one  would  not  see  the  other's  face.  Said  Alexander,  "  Come  with 
me,  thou,  Menander,  and  Selpliarios  and  Diatrophe,"  They  mounted 
on  four  mares  itiat  had  young,  but  their  young  ones  remained  in  the 
light,  hearing  each  other's  voice  (i\e.,  the  parents  and  the  foals)  ; 
and  they  went  into  the  Darkness.  And  they  heard  the  voice  saying, 
*'  Alexander  and  Menander  and  Selphanos  and  Diatrophe  !  Content 
yourselves  {to  have  arrived)  at  this  place  !  *'  Said  Alexander,  "  1  will 
not  be  content  until  I  find  that  which  I  seek."  And  he  advanced 
still  a  little  farther  and  stood  sttll Said  the  voice  to  him 

E'  (Verso.) 
for  the  second  time  {?),  "Content  thyself,  oh,  Alexander!**  But 
Menander  did  not  wish  to  stand  still,  and  he  looked  below  the  feet 
of  the  horses  and  saw  things  shining.  Said  Alexander,  "  Let  us 
-take  these  shining  things,  for  they  are  gems*"  And  Selpharios  filled 
his  hand  and  took  four,  while  Menander  (took)  three,  Diatrophe  two. 
But  Alexander  himself  stretched  out  his  left  hand  and  filled  it  and 
kook  three  (and)  his  right  hand  five  of  them.  His  left  hand  was  as 
his  right,  and  when  he  went  to  war,  from  that  hour  forth,  he  used  to 
fight  with  his  two  hands.  Now  Alexander  smelkd  a  great  smell  of 
incense,  and  the  voice  caught  the  ear  of  Alexander  for  the  third  time, 
saying,  *'  Let  it  suffice  thee*  oh,  Alexander  !  If  the  horse  should 
take  to  galloping  (?),  he  will  injure  his  body."  And  the  voice  said 
farther,  "  Ask  what  thou  wilL''  Said  Alexander,  **  Give  me  power 
over  the  whole  earth  and  let  my  enemies  be  in  subjection  to  me." 
Said  the  voice  to  him,  "  Because  thou  hast  not  demanded  of  me 
^^^great  length  of  life ;  but  lo,  the  whole  earthy  thou  hast  seen  it  with 
^^ thine  eyes  and  (?)  hast  ruled  over  h.  But  when  the  stone  (?) 
I        yields  up  (?)  its  light,  then 

1^  *  Ct]Kp6   bete  must  refer  to  the  foal$.     It  h  similndy  used  m  (Bobtdr>) 

I  LeviL  XKji,  28,  with  rererence  to  catde*     The  viariff*coc  or  ttat^  of  ihe  Bible  arc 

r  in  Coptic  rather  g^epiJ^P^  *    jfee^^tg'P^   ^^"^   &jS^^^  *    A-XoTT 

1^.^,,  Acts  V,  lO|  and  Gen*  xdii,  7) ;  otherwise  one  might  be  templed  here  to  sec 
L  a  reference  to  aUentlants,  *"  young  men/'  and  to  tranblale  eTJULOC€»  '* young, 

P  i  lately)  bom  horses/       Vet  Lo   this  the  3rd   pers.^    tteTJtJLOCe,    would   l>c 

OpjKJ^d^ 
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3t — Aitet  vriliag  the  ^bov^  my  attention  was  drawn  by  Dr. 

Kdic  Sviiac  w&moa  oi  the  Alocuider  storf,  publbhed  by  him 
t^tlieGxeatr'*  i8S9>.     TTie  Discourse  attfibtited  to  Jacob 
*nwffi''*v  m  epBode  eiidently  of  identical  origin  wiih  that 
~iim  test  as  tu  the  eipeditioci  into  the  "  Darkness  ^  (t.  1-L,  pp.  bcm, 
iad  1 7a  K }  tbevgh  tiie  ^tqc  story  U  amplified  by  %iuious  details 


L 
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Dear  Mr.  Rylands, 

From  the  "Account  of  some  recent  discoveries  in  Hiero- 
glyphical  Literature,"  by  Thomas  Young,  page  11,  we  know,  that 
Young's  first  serious  studies  in  Egyptology  date  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  18 14.  The  results  were  communicated  by  Mr.  Boughton, 
as  those  of  "  a  learned  friend,"  on  the  24th  April,  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  printed  in  the  Archaologia^  XVIII,  p.  59-72, 
together  with  an  appendix  written  by  Young  during  the  summer  of 
the  same  year. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  obtained  a  reprint  of  this  publication,  which 
hears  the  autograph  dedication  of  Dr.  Young  to  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 
On  the  margin  at  the  beginning  of  the  Appendix  (p.  6  of  the  reprint 
=  p.  64  of  the  ArchcElogia,  1.  2  from  below)  I  find  the  date 
"  7  Nov."  written  by  Young,  indicating  the  time  when  this  part  was 
finished.  Further  on  he  noted — and  this  is  especially  interesting  for 
the  chronology  of  the  progress  Young  made  in  decyphering  the 
hieroglyphs — at  the  end  of  the  memoir^  "The  inscription  on  the 

base  of  the  golden  image,  PI.  4,  is  King living  for  ever ; 

the  name  OT  Cj  may  possibly  be  something  like  Menoth  ;  but  this 
is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  sufficiently  identified  by  the  figure  of 
the  image.     T.Y." 

The  inscription  to  which  Young  refers  is  found  on  a  small 
kneeling  golden  statue  of  a  king  from  Dendera,  who  holds  in  each 
hand  a  small  libation-vase.     On  the  underside  is  written  from  right 

to  left  ^\^  r^t  ^•^'U'l  ■?"  "^^  ^^^  middle  sign  of  the  cartouche 
is  indistinctly  given  in  the  publication.  If  it  is  really  ff ,  the  car- 
touche probably  does  not  represent  the  prenomen  of  King  Assa  of 
the   5th    dynasty,   but   rather  a    variant    of    that    of    Schabataka 


(    ^iH^   J^   i^^^is  intended  for  T,  it  gives  the  prenomen  of 

Labako.  Young  has  changed,  in  its  reading,  the  direction  of  the 
signs,  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  for  demotic,  and  of  which  the 
first  is  given  in  a  similar  form  to  m  in  his  alphabet  on  pi.  3.  The 
reading  of  the  cartouche  is  faulty  in  all  cases,  but  he  had  already  at 
that  time,  as  we  see  by  his  above  mentioned  note,  decyphered  in  a 

right  manner  4^^,  "  King,"  and  -T-^^  ,  "living  for  ever,"  a  sense 
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iQ  tlie  *cTCr  Snug,"  pvtm  to  it  in   the  letter  to™ 
:  nnveconKt  thzn  Aat  of  *^  imnwnal "  lie  gufc  lo  ihc 


oofy  ^oy  smn  fiagmenb 
a  hnlorical  or  peduips  a  fictive 


Yom  tndf,  A.  Wisdeiiaiih. 


MftDOML    Br  W.  IL  Fliiii«i8  Pbtrik. 
iS9s(s;sppiiatMd37plMei^cfviuch  iiaieinooloiirs). 

Duft  lfB.RrtAinD% 

Tm  hnriBg  icqBcrted  ne  to  vnte  a  sf^oit  notice  of  Mr. 
Fetik^  ntmwoA  te  Ae /Vwaaiaiipr/  I  do  to  the  moie  wflUngiy 
Qti  ^iteof  baring  been  pciioMll^  WMpopsiMe  for  tbe  pvepaiatioii 
of  a  saudl  portion  of  il)  becnneai^  tliid^  of  die  pbler  of  insc^^ 
led  aie  to  rarion  oondoMns  dHt  ooidd  not  be  %idl  developed  in 
my  account  of  the  texts.  These  conclusions,  checked  by  a  perusal 
af  the  entire  work  as  it  is  now  laid  before  the  public,  will  form  part 
of  the  present  notice. 

Medum,  as  the  modem  Egyptians  pronounce  the  name  which  a 
few  centuries  ago  was  Meiddm  ^^ju^c,  is  well  known  to  travellers. 
The  village  is  marked  by  a  stone  pyramid  of  peculiar  form,  which 
rises  hke  a  tower  built  in  stages  to  a  considerable  height  above  the 
undulating  desert  near  the  entrance  to  the  Fayfim.  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie  spent  the  winter  of  1890-91  in  endeavours  to  ascertain  the 
history  and  construction  of  the  pyramid,  and  in  examining  the  tombs 
and  other  remains  surrounding  it  The  accumulations  of  sand  and 
fallen  blocks,  piled  to  a  height  of  forty  feet  at  the  base,  made  the 
task  of  excavation  at  the  pyramid  difficult  and  dangerous,  but  the 
explorer  was  at  length  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  little  temple 
of  primitive  construction  built  against  the  middle  of  the  side  which 
faces   the  valley  of  the  Nile.      This  building  was   perfect,   and 
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although  there  were  no  inscriptions  cut  in  the  stone,  visitors  of  a 
later  period  had  recorded  their  namesj  designating  the  pyramid  as 
tbat  of  SeneferiL  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  step  pyramid 
of  Sakkarah  goes  back  to  the  age  of  king  T'eser,  but  with  this 
exception,  Seneferu's  pyramid  and  temple  are  the  earbest  datcable 
monuments  in  Egypt. 

At  the  foot  of  Senefeni*s  pyramid  Jay  the  mastaba-tombs  in  which 
rested  many  magnates  of  his  court.  One  of  the  chief  wonders  of  the 
Gfzeh  museum  is  the  painted  hmestone  group  of  Prince  Rahotep  and 
his  wife  Nefert,  discovered  there  by  Vassah,  Mr,  Fetrie  cleared  a 
number  of  the  tombs,  ascertained  their  true  form,  found  the  well- 
concealed  mummy  pits  in  them»  and  copied  the  scenes  and 
inscriptions*  The  few  objects  that  were  obtained  in  the  course  of 
these  excavations  were  carefully  preserved  as  unique  relics  of  a 
primaeval  time,  and  the  collections  of  drawings,  the  bones  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Seneferti,  their  pottery  and  tools,  w^ere  brought  to 
England,  and  there  subjected  to  a  minute  scrutiny. 

The  hones  have  still  to  be  reported  on,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
collection  is  now  made  available  for  study  in  the  book. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
discoveries  at  Medflm :  it  comprises  also  accounts  of  certain  classes 
of  remains  found  by  Mr,  Fetrie  in  former  seasons,  and  now  at 
length  worked  out  en  masse.  Dr.  VV.  J.  Russell  explains  the  com- 
position of  colours  from  examples  of  various  epochs^  and  Dr  A. 
Wiedemann  that  of  different  varieties  of  kohl  (eye  paint),  while 
Mr,  W.  E,  Crum  has  taken  in  hand  the  Coptic  papyri.  Dr  Gladstone 
(some  of  whose  analyses  of  copper  and  bronie  implements  have 
appeared  in  these  Proceedings)^  Mr,  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell  and  the  present 
writer  have  also  contributed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  the  text 
of  this  varied  and  important  publication. 

But  what  will  charm  the  eye  and  mind  of  every  beholder  are 
the  plates  in  which  the  scenes  and  inscriptions  are  reproduced, 
especially  those  few  of  Rahotep's  tomb  (XI-XIV)  in  which  the 
outlines  have  sustained  scarcely  any  damage-  These  are  no  con- 
ventions of  the  modern  copyist,  they  are  the  very  lines  of  the  old 
draughtsmen  and  sculptors,  made  w^hen  Egypt  was  bursting  into 
full  consciousness  of  her  power  for  monumental  art.  The  colounng 
of  the  plates  is  less  precise,  yet  serves  well  to  indicate  what  is  ipost 
important  on  this  score, 
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indkated  the  camtenu  of  the  Folttme^  I 
a  ism  detaik. 


flnttviiK  ii^gMdiaiiicliQ|g(PLui3iidpige3ii  In  earl^sculp^ 
topei  ^  p^  m  iooad  mif  Mkmst  tuaes^  m  each  case  associated  widi 
rile  ABBc  of  ScDrfeim.  Tla^  dm  dicMdd  be  merely  a  coincidence  h 
MpoflUe.  T^cTc  mie  tliror  important  tombs  of  the  time  of  Sene- 
fo^  flffMff  vfao6c  of  NcicfiBaat  4nd  Rabotep  at  M^4m,  and  tliat 
nf  Aatteo  at  Abnm.  Jlahoir[i  and  Aiatat  aJotie  tSK'ntion  Seuefem, 
aad  m  tibcae  alcne  tlie  p^  b  %titied  Frooi  the  veij  namotmt 
lOBbsirf  tlR  hitm  ITth,  tlie  Vlh,  ami  the  VI tb  d^iiastie^  the  pig  it 
OOttJf  abKfll^  wwoe^tmg  mm  toinb  al  pahshnr,  of  Tua-ra,  a  priest 
qfSBMfcCTf^lijiiMiV  <bdi«  fam  Ae  Vdi  djoasty  (iMm.  i^. 

^^dLfliCw^  1,191).  In  Amen  Ae  mid  f^'^iiktiie  sense  of 
''doMcuic  iHMMilt'iidcienMPed  bf  die  8«iis^^^;|:^  an  ass 
aadap%.    b  Saholep  die  HOK  of  aa  estate  is  S*^**^^^^^^ 

«p«4»iief  in  TnaA  an  estates  called  ^^^4|^  ''pig-de- 

stiQfer*  Tbese  tno  names  petbaps  diofir  the  attitude  of  the 
Egrptianfinnentawaids  Ae  predatoiy  wild  boar.  Thepi&whidi 
is  not  idinid  in  any  tonb  of  Ae  XUtfa  ^rnastjr*  reappears  only  at  die 
I  of  die  NevXing^oni,  e^Mxial^  at  El  Kah. 


I 


On  PL  \in  are  seen  the  guiding  lines  drawn  by  an  architect  to 
fix  the  slope  of  a  masuba-wall.  They  can  be  well  illustrated  by  the 
section  No.  60  of  the  Rhind  Papyrus.     In  this  the  triangular  figure 

or  monument  A  called  [ll  has  the  mastaba  slope  of  i  in  4 :  the 

l^erpendicular  is  called  ^^^^^<^^*^=^  "length  of 
height,"  the  base  is        ^  W  "foundation,"  while  the  ratio  (1:4) 


of  the  half  base  to  the  vertical  is  Mi     «    .-*-^  "principle  (of  con- 
>truction),"  literally  that  which  "  qualifies  "  or  "  characterises  "  it. 

I  am  able  to  correct  a  little  mistake  made  by  the  author  on  p.  34. 
The  base  of  a  statuette  of  Seneferu-Kheli  which  Mr.  Petrie  was  dis- 
posed to  attribute  to  the  Ancient  Kingdom  on  the  ground  of  the 
name  Seneferu,  is  really  much  later.  Names  compounded  with  the 
name  of  Seneferu  are  very  common  in  the  Kahun  Papyri  of  the  Xllth 
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and  Xlllth  dynasties,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  his  pyramid  at 
Med(im.  Kheti  as  a  name  is  hardly  known  before  the  Xth  dynasty, 
at  Asy{it,  and  the  compound  name  Seneferu-Kheti  is  of  a  form  that 
cannot  be  earUer  than  the  time  of  Amenemhat  III,  while  it  may  be 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  Xlllth  dynasty. 

Beyond  the  lists  of  royal  names  there  is  hardly  any  historical 
record  known  of  the  Ancient  Memphite  Kingdom ;  even  the  dynastic 
divisions  of  Manetho  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  But  for  manners 
and  customs,  arts  and  crafts,  the  tombs  of  Meddm  furnish  the  most 
wonderful  illustrations  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  monu- 
mental period  in  Egypt. 

Yours,  etc.,  F.  L.  Griffith. 


A   QUI    LA    PRIORITY,    A    M.    MaSPERO   OU   A   MCI? 

Dans  une  note  qui  vient  de  paraitre,*  le  titulaire  actuel  de  la 
chaire  de  Champollion  dit  ceci :  "  J'ai  eu  I'occasion  d'etudier,  en  1877 
et  1878,  dans  mcs  cours  au  College  de  France,  la  pr^formante 
^v  M,  .i^s^  Md,  de  TEgyptien,  et  de  montrer  qu'un  certain 
nombre  de  mots  qu'on  croyait  simpleSy  sont  en  r^alit^  des  composes 
de  cet  ^v  M  et  d'un  autre  mot.  Entre  autres  exemples,  j'avais 
cit^  dh  lors  le  titre  1^  MIROU,  dont  Torthographe  ^v  ^'^^^^ 
nous  ramenait  au  titre  ."    Je  crains  que  M.  Maspero  ne  se 

trompe  de  m^moire,  quant  k  T^poque  011  il  aurait  cit^  ce  dernier 
exemple  l,^^-)  comme  preuve  de  la  dite  particularity  lexico- 
graphique,  1°.  parce  que  Particle  de  1878!  ob  il  traite  "la  forme 
factitive  en  ^s.  >"  ne  contient  rien  au  sujet  du  titre  5^  ; 
2".  parce  que  Tarticle  de  1880  |  ou  son  ^l^ve  M.  Ceugney  traite 

*  Proceedings,  XIV,  page  314. 

t  Melanges  cC Archiologie  igyptienne  et  assyrienne.  III,  page  126. 

J  Recucil  de  Viciveg^  II,  p.  I  et  suiv. 
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la  m^me  mati^re  —  article  qui  parait  aspirer  k  vider  la  question  — 
ne  contient  rien  non  plus  par  rapport  au  titre  5^  .  Et  quand 
meme  M.  Maspero,  k  la  dite  ^poque,  e^t  ^nonce  la  susdite  expli- 
cation de    Wi.    par  rapport  k  <=>,  cela  ne  rautorise  aucunement  k 

chercher  une  connexion  quelconque  entre  son  hypotktsey  rest^e  sans 
preuves  publiques,  et  ma  dkcouverte^  fondee  sur  des  raisons  con- 
cluantes,  entre  les  mains  des  coUfegues ;  car  c'est  justement  T^tude 

d'une  s^rie  de  monuments,  oil  le  titre    Wi.    s'^change  centre  celui  de 

<rr>  (p.  ex.    ^  k  cot^  de  ^  ^  ),  qui  m'a  port^  k  formuler  la 

thbse  que    1^   est  k  <^z>  ce  que  ^v  y    q     est  k  ^ - 

Je  crois  d'ailleurs  que  ma  dite  decouvtrtt  rdellement  m^ritait  ce 
nom  en  1883,  date  od  mon  article  de  la  Zeitschrift  a  ^t^  public.  En 
faveur  de  cette  th^se,  je  citerai  Particle  "  Der  Sarkophag  des  Patupep ' 
de  notre  regrettd  confrere  Ernst  von  Bergmann,*  article  qui  a  pam 

en  1882  et  dans  lequel  (page  149,  note  2)  Tdchange  entre    5^   et 

<:rr>,  pour  des  titres  composes,  a  ^t^  inexactement  expliqu^.  On 
peut  en  toute  tranquillity  pr^tendre  que  ce  dernier  savant,  dont  la 
valeur  en  ^gyptologie  est  incontestee,  dtait  parfaitement  au  courant 
du  d^veloppement  de  notre  science :  par  consequent,  si  T^uation 

^   =  <:z>  aurait  ^t^  ^tablie  longtemps  avant  mon  article  pr^cit^ 

il  aurait  sans  doute  dA  la  connaitre. 

U"oratio  pro  domo"  (voir  Recueil  de  Viewtg^WWy  page  150) 

que  d^bite  M.  Maspero,  quant  k  la  pr^formante    ^v     -^^>  roe 

parait  d'ailleurs  mal  k  propos,  s'il  faut  admettre,  ce  que  je  crois,  que 
c'est  au  propri^taire  de  la  maison  qu'il  appartient  de  faire  valoir  des 
pretentions  de  la  poss^der,  non  pas  aux  locataires. 

Maintenant  il  est  connu  que  Brugsch,  d^jk  en  1868  (  Wdrterbuch^ 

page  597),  a  ^tabli  Texistence  d'une  pr^formante  ^,  ,  .^^s^  ;  en 

sorte  que  les  pretentions  de  M.  Maspero  ici  se  montrent  quelque 
peu  tardives. 

*  Recueii  de  Vu^ve^^  III,  page  148  et  suiv. 
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II  faut  d'ailleurs  regretter  que  ceux  qui  forment  des  ^Ifeves  en 
t^gyptologie  ne  sont  pas  toujours  plus  intdress^s  k  faire  valoir  les 
merites  de  leurs  preddcesseurs  ou  de  leurs  contemporains ;  car  cela 
amenera  infailliblement  les  disciples  h.  user  de  la  meme  indifference 
par  rapport  h  des  savants  qui  quelquefois  occupent  des  places 
d'honneur  dans  la  science  moderne. 

Karl  Piehl. 

Ui'SAL,  A/at  J  1892. 


Note. — The  Council  thinks  it  right  from  time  to  time  to 
remind  contributors  that,  in  every  instance,  the  author 
alone  is  responsible  for  his  statements. 

The  Society  itself  takes  no  part  in  polemics,  which  may 
sometimes  be  unavoidable,  but  never  desirable. 

W.H.R. 


-H>€^^giE^ 


NOTICE. 

Owing  to  the  Society  having  outgrown  the  accommodation 
provided  in  the  rooms  at  11,  Hart  Street,  the  Library  and 
Offices  have  now  been  removed  to  the  house  No.  37,  Great 
Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  circular  recently  issued  to  the  Members,  to  which  a  list  of 
the  subscriptions  already  received  is  added.  Further  dona- 
tions will  be  published  in  the  future  parts  of  the  Proceedings, 


SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  ARCHEOLOGY, 

37,  Great  Russell  Street, 
Dear  Sir,  *  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

In  the  year  1880  the  Society  removed  from  33,  Bloomsbury 
Street  to  11,  Hart  Street,  where  it  occupied  two  rooms,  but  during 
the  past  few  years  the  Society's  Library  and  Collections  have  greatly 
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^  <{itile  bsQ^detiL     It  has  therefore 
10  ibe  Comol  tli«t  m  luger  and  more  suitable 
h^OHK  waiM  be  nqMed  far  ibe  poipoics  of  the  Society^  and  for 
^■e  nam  ptA  a  ^evdi  far  6e^  picmises  hxs  been  instituted 
&r  more  cnn^iii^u  home  has  beea  found  at 
W.C-t  jitsi  at  the  dDke  vfaen  the  lease  ta 
t  wm  0^  md  reSDO^  had  becotse  imperative, 

be  secesarf^  m  order  m  render  the  new  abode 

jHffposes^  to  incur  some  expense:,  especialljr 

r  Cibmcts  tn  contain   snd   to  show  the 

aod  Gtfta^  so  as  to  nnider   them  available    to  the 

nd  ate  iat  Fwninire^  tbe  old  artides  having  become 

has  fisctber  been  anai^ged  b?  the  Coundlr  that  the  Socktjr, 

I  of  ocfaer  leiTtied  bodiei  of  the  san:te  class,  for 

I  ibe  falcgipc  EM^taatiom  FvmJ!,  be  mad^  a  Coq>onite  body* 

Tbii  acHaB  aiaGC^  oibcr  adtaatagei  moch  simplifies  the  tenancy  t^ 


It 


ibeSocscff  of  ibene 

Since  the  Cootei  aic  attxiocs  to  aim!  dmwiii^  oo  the  Funds  cf 
tbe  Soaerr,  they  hope  thai  the  Members  wi)]  think  fit  to  comriboce 

■  be  leqpmod  to  ooier  tbe  iwoesaij  eipensesL    Sbonld  a  laiger 
anm  be  anfascribed  it  mM  pnyte  ealiqiiely  uaeAd,  as  we  have  loi^ 

desired  to  porchase  sereral  books  which  are  almost  indispensable  to 
students^  but  which  our  limited  resources  have  hitherto  prevented 
our  obtaining. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  me  at  the  new  Offices  of  the  Society, 
37,  Great  RusseU  Street,  W.C 

I  am  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  Harry  Rvlands,  Secretary. 
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